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PAEFACE. 


tM  tti  t^  whra  nqinrf  un  Tcsevai  Iikts  ipmp  tfOm  nth 
lati  laanti  tnuiaw  bebic  ni,— wken  ttM  npid  admiee  of 
^encnl  eoacsfaon  kw  wis  ihe  nsn  ur  kBowlcdp  to  bvcoEM 
an  almost  UTUTenalpaaaicn;  fte  ^fomif;  inind  tiinw  irifli  indif- 
ference, if  not  nith  duguit,  from  the  nl)y  tales  and  legenda 
Wliicli  were  prepmd  for  the  umuetnent  of  HiciT  fnadiirM,  to 
**  feast  (m  sngds"  fiwd."  The  stor^ouae  of  Natukb  presents  an 
inexhaustible  TaiietyirfsoEdmfonintion,  smil- expanding  knorr- 
ledge,  tnd  at  the  iaraetime  rational  and  cheerful  amusement. 
A  skilfhl  hand  alone  is  requinte  to  aeiie  those  beauties  she 
erety  where  preaenti  to  our  notice ;  to  adeet  those  jewels  her 
boundless  mine  of  phenomena  contains. 

Art  also  has  been,  and  atill  it,  making  raplJ  Etridet  toward 

fhe  porfedion  of  her  powen.    The  moist  md  floating  Taponr 

is  arretted  in  its  ascent  from  Oie  bcnlw,  aad  taught  to  tnoi  the 

vrheel,  to  lift  the  weight,  to  impel  ttie  vwiA-sulH^  vessel,  and 

enaUe  it  to  outstrip  Ihe  wind ;  and  each  day  new  wonders  are 

irj  achieved  by  this  powerful  and  useful  agent.    To  collect  and 

^  arrange  these  mperabundant  materials,  to  cull  the  beauties 

*.  glowing  in  the  face  of  Nature  when  she  smiles,  or  note  her 

Q^  wild  aoUimities  when  she  bursts  upon  our  astonished  lenses  in 


I*  rxiFACK. 

■n  her  pmdcit  opovtiow ;  tomukthcadniinbleia  A*r  tal 
raootd  ho-  progrcM  in  thii  ige  of  iwift  adraiiMBKnt  ia  cray 
Ki«nee,hMbecatbeuino(AeeoiiqriIv:  howbrhe  tiu  mo* 
cceded,  muit  be  left  with  &  jndidcMu  pnUie  to  deteMnioe. 

In  pruning  thii  rolnnw  tat  tlw  initniettaa  and  uoucooMnt 
C<  the  jDong of  eiths ME,NiirukB aadAkT  hftTC bttea  es[)lorad 
In  order  tint  their  moet  admiied  objeeti  nught  be  Ml«oled  anf 
bknded  in  one  groiy  of  dmlinK  CTodlcocc 

tbt  eninul  ead  vegetable,  the  mintTml  and  foenl  kingdom 
bare  been  Karebed  for  raiitiai ;  buraing  mountaiu  hare  bcM 
dinibed.  fiie  Alpt  and  Andei  ascended,  cavenM  explored ;  whik 
waterbDa,  eaacadet,  and  the  rcoenes  of  the  deep  and  bouadlew 
ocean  hare  been  held  in  requiiibon  to  gratify  the  tbint  tf 
knowledge  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  young  aad  inqmriag 


The  BKMt  eddirated  pnbfic  buildingt,  in  all  paita  of  the  worl^ 
■n  not  ralr  deeoibad,  but,  in  many  iiutaaeM,  are  at  oum 
tirou^t  before  tba  vfe  in  tiewa  aapaved  from  ttia  moet  litgut 
draJEnaof  modem  travdkra. 

BDITOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tnx  following  moA,  coQiudbg  of  npwardi  of  tluee  hnndrcd 
deaeriptive  eiirioiitka  ia  Nature  and  Art,  and  a  varic^  of  in- 
tCTcsling  experiments  in  natunl  philoiopliy,  ii  preMnted  to  tbt 
public  with  great  deference. 

The  editur  is  well  aware,  that  to  cull  fima  the  ridi  and  inex- 
haustible itorebouM  of  Nature  onfy  a  file  of  her  wooden,  and 
to  dcMribe  Iheni  with  exact  prvciiion,  ii  a  yen-  arduous  under- 
taking. Dr.  Jahnwm,  speaking  of  thii  tubject,  lays,  "  that  if 
ft  thouiand  liTea  ihould  be  spent  upon  it,  all  iti  propertisi  would 
not  be  found  ouL"  This  delightful  study,  has,  within  the  last 
century,  been  particularly  recommendeil  and  practised  by  many 
men  of  science  and  deep  learning,  who,  to  encourage  a  love  of 
the  saine  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  hare  risked 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  obtain  specimens  deserving  of  public 

To  abridge  from  some  of  these  learned,  able,  and  indefatiga- 
ble ctdlectors  subjects  of  instruction  and  amusement,  without 
tiring  the  mind  with  prolixity,  has  been  the  grand  object  of  tha 
compiler  of  this  volume.  Rational  pleasure  is  the  theme  recom* 
mended  by  most  moralists.  "  To  omit,"  says  a  modem  eisavist. 
"  a  single  social  duty  for  the  cultivation  of  a  polyanthus  were 
ridiculous  as  well  as  criminal;  but  to  pass  by  the  beauties 
lavished  twfore  us  without  obsen.  ing  them  is  no  less  ingratituds 
than  stupidity."    Mr.  Ray  alio  remarks,  "  that  no  knowledge 
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Held*,  meftdowt,  «nd  groftt ;  the  luxuriance  of  fruits,  berbfc 
uul  llawen ;  the  return  of  ipring,  summer,  mutumn,  uid  winter, 
not  only  regular  in  their  ^proaehei,  t>ut  bringing  with  them 
present! to m>ke tbeiririiira  AcanHa ;  thepleuing  viciasitudea 
of  day  and  night ;  kB  hive  a  voice,  which,  by  telling  man  he  is 
eonilull/  rec«ving  ra*oun,  remindi  him  that  he  •bould  always 
be  ready  to  bettow  theoL' 

The  (ubiecti  eoDeeted  (or  thaTohmie  are  of  a  T«ry  gcMnl 
nature,  cmfully  taken  from  auQwn  of  the  tngheat  reiiperta- 
bilHy,  but  edebrated  for  Qwb-  teal  in  devekipMif  the  wonder*  of 
naluie  and  ait  Vaiioui  remaricable  curiocitiM  are  explained. 
The  mineral,  ftMdl,iad  TCfetablekmgdomthavebecB  acaidied 
Ibr  varietiaa.  Burning  momtaina  and  caTtma  have  been  n- 
fkeed.  WaterfaBa,  oaaeadet.  and  the  wondera  of  the  deep,  an 
ftrlioularif  noticed ;  and  the  moat  edebrated  public  builfiiigi 
fa  an  parte  at  the  worid,  are  not  only  deacribed,  tmt  are  ft*- 
^[oently  ilhutrated  bf  tinra  bom  the  elegant  detigna  of  modem 
bnveDera. 

A  ooptooa  Appendix  ii  added  fbr  the  particular  amuaement 
4(  yooBf  people,  of  mathematical,  meetumieal,  chemical,  and 
pluk'aophieal  operimenta ;  with  explanatory  Platea,  which  wiB 
leultf  the  amusement  more  practicable  to  the  young  phfloao- 

Iha  wfaola  ia  mtenpcraed  with  poetical  aelectioni ;  and  % 
amiea  of  Wood-euta,  elegantly  engraved  by  artista  of  the  Irat- 
nlaahifity.  In  short,  no  labour  or  expcnae  has  beenipared  to 
MBder  tha  work  MnriM  n  itadf,  and  equal,  if  not  ngcrior  t» 
•q  traOiae  of  the  kind  hitherto  published. 
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AN,  the  image  of  the  Great  Supreme,  the  last  and 
ilest  of  all  His  works,  is  distin^ishcd  from  otlii-r  nni- 
Is,  no  less  by  his  external  form,  than  by  his  iiUL'rnal 
rers.  His  %ure  indicates  him  to  be  the  lord  o{  tho 
ition:  his  body  is  upright,  and  touches  the  earth  only 
1  its  extremities :  his  countenance  is  stamped  with  the 
racters  of  die:nity  and  command.     He  is  a  thinking 

a  rational  being.     His  body  is  divisible,  extended, 

penetrable,  subject  to  disease,  decay,  and  dtatli ;  bis 
I  is  indivisible,  unextended,  and  immaterial.  With 
it  wonderful  sublimity  hat  our  inimitable  poet  expressed 
self  on  Uiis  occasion :  "  What  a  piece  of  work  i$  man  . 
T  noble  in  reason!  How  inlinite  in  faculties!  In 
a  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  In  nction, 
r  like  an  an;rel!  In  apprehension,  how  like  a  God 
'  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paiae;on  of  animals '." 
'he  number  of  separate  bones  in  the  human  Irnmc  is 
ut  ■24>1.  Ei^ht  srparate  bones  in  the  skull,  form  a 
It,  or  cell,  in  which  tltc  brain  is  enclosed. — Hahtlevs 
nciples  of  the  Scknees. 

I  challcnire  any  man  (sayg  Dr.  Paley)  to  prodin' ,  in 
joints  and  pivots  of  the  most  complicated  or  Uil-  m^st 
ibic  machine  that  was  ever  contrived,  a  constnu^'i'jTi 
e  artilidul,  or  more  evidcntlv  arlificial  than  that  which 
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is  seeo  in  tlie  vertebra  of  the  human  neck.  Two  tiling 
were  to  be  done:  the  head  was  to  have  the  powct  o( 
bonding  forward  and  backward,  as  in  the  act  of  [loildtug, 
stooping,  looking  upward  or  downward,  and,  at  ilic  aaiut 
time,  of  turning  itself  round  upon  the  body  to  a  cci  uin 
extent,  the  quadrant  we  will  say,  or  rather,  |>CTliapi,  A 
hundred  and  twenty  degree*  of  a  circle.  For  tlicse  l«ra 
purposes  two  distinct  cootrivancea  are  employed :  tlril, 
ilio  hcMd  rests  immediately  upon  the  uppermost  u(  ilie  ver- 
tclini',  and  is  united  to  it  by  a  Ain^e-ioJnt;  updii  wliich 
joint  the  head  plays  freely  forward  and  backwu'l.  .is  fur 
either  way  as  is  necessary,  or  as  the  ligaments  alkiw.  uhicli 
was  the  first  thing  required-,  secondly,  to  mako  Ui:-  Inad 
capable  of  this,  a  further  mechanism  is  introduce  Jl  iit>i  Ix.-- 
twccQ  the  he  ni  and  the  uppermost  bone  of  the  neck,  when 
the  hinge  is,  but  between  ihat  bone  and  the  bone  next  under< 
neath  it-  Itisa  nuchanism  rescmblingafenonaNtJiNortiw. 
This  second,  or  uppermost  bone  but  one,  has  what  anati^ 
mists  call  ii  prucos,  viz.,  a  projection,  somewhat  limilu,  ia 
size  and  shape,  to  a  tooth ;  which  tooth  entering  ft  eorr^ 
spotiding  hole  or  socket  in  the  bone  above  it,  forms  a 
pivot  or  axle,  upon  which  tltat  upper  bone,  together  with 
the  head  which  it  sup|>urts,  turns  fretly  in  a  circle;  and 
at  far  in  the  circle  as  the  attached  muscles  permit  the  head 
to  turn.  Thus  are  both  motions  perfect,  without  into- 
fering  with  each  other.  When  we  nod  the  head,  we  IMS 
the  hinge-joint,  which  lies  between  the  head  and  the  first 
bone  of  the  neck.  When  we  turn  (he  head  round,  we  qk 
the  tenon  and  mortise,  which  runs  between  the  first  bone 
of  the  neck  and  the  second.  We  tee  the  same  contrivance 
and  the  same  principle  employed  in  the  frame  or  mounting 
of  a  telescope.  It  is  occasionally  requisite  that  the  object 
tad  of  the  instrument  be  moved  up  and  down,  as  well  aa 
horizontally  or  equatorially.  For  the  vertical  motion,  there 
is  a  hinge,  upon  which  the  telescope  plays;  for  the  hori- 
lontal  or  coiiatorial  motion,  an  axis  upon  which  the  teles- 
cope and  tne  hinge  turn  round  together.  And  this  if 
exactly  the  mechsAiim  which  is  opf^ied  to  the  motion  ot 
tiie  head." 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  head  into  the 
artiTies  y  thus  described  W  the  same  elegant  writer : 

"  'l%e  next  thinf{  to  be  considered  is  Oic  engine  whie 
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ks  thiB  machinery,  vix.,  Ihe  haart.  For  our  purpose  ir 
inuecessary  to  ascertain  the  principle  upon  which  the 
rt  acts.  Whether  it  be  irrilatioD  excited  by  the  contact 
be  blood,  by  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid,  or  wliat- 
r  else  be  the  cause  of  iu  motion,  it  is  something  which 
apable  of  producing,  in  a  living  muscular  fibre,  reci- 
cal  contraction  and  relaxation.  Ihis  ia  the  power  we 
e  to  woj-Jl  K'ilJi ;  and  the  inijtiiry  is,  how  th'ia  pow^ r  is 
lied  in  the  instaiice  before  us.  There  is  provided,  in 
central  part  of  the  body,  a  hollow  rouacle,  invested  with 
al  fibres,  running  in  both  directions,  the  layers  iiiter- 
ing  one  another ;  in  some  animals,  however,  apptarinj; 
le  semicircular  rather  than  spiral.  By  the  contraction 
tiese  fibres,  the  sides  of  the  muscular  caviues  are  ne- 
iarily  squeezed  together,  so  as  to  force  out  from  them 

fluid  which  they  may  at  that  time  contain ;  by  tlic 
xation  of  tlie  same  £brcB,  the  cavities  are  in  their  lurn 
ted,  and,  of  course,  prepared  to  admit  evcrv  fluid 
ch  may  be  poured  into  them.  Into  these  cavities  arc 
:rted  the  great  trunlca,  both  of  the  arteries  which  carrv 
the  blood,  and  of  the  veins  which  bring  it  back.  Tbis 
1  general  account  of  the  apparotns ;  and  the  simplest 
L  of  its  action  is,  that,  by  each  contraction,  a  portion 
he  blood  is  forced  by  a  syringe  into  the  arteries ;  and, 
lach  dilation,  an  equal  portion  is  received  from  the 
s.  This  produces,  at  each  pulse,  a  motion  and  change 
he  mass  of  blood,  to  the  amount  of  what  the  cavity 
Lains,  which  in  a  full-grown  human  heart  is  about  un 
ce,  or  two  table  spoons  full.  How  quickly  these 
[)ges  succeed  one  another,  and  by  this  succession  bow 
icient  they  are  to  support  a  stream  or  circulation 
lughout  the  system,  may  be  understood  from  the  ful- 
ing  computation. — Each  ventricle  will,  at  least,  contain 

ounce  of  blood.  The  heart  contracts  four  thousand 
!S  in  one  hour ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  there  p:iss 
lUgh  the  heart,  every  hour,  four  thousand  ounces,  or 
e  tiundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  blood.  Now  the  wtiolc 
s  of  blood  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-five  poun<ls  ;  so 

a  quantity  of  blood,  equal  to  the  whole  mass  of  blood, 
les  through  the  heart  fourteen  times  in  one  hour,  which 
30Ut  onceevery  four  minutes.     Consider  what  an  uflair 

IB.  when  we  come  to  verv  lar?e  animals.     Thelaorta 
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of  a  whale  i>  Urfer  in  the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the 
water-works  at  LoOdon  Brid^;  and  the  water  roaring  ia 
iu  pasi^ie  through  that  pipe  is  inferior  in  impetui  and 
velocity,  to  the  blood  guahing  from  the  whale'*  heart. 
Hear  Dr.  Hunter'i  accotint  of  the  dta*ection  of  a  whale  : 
*'  The  aorta  measured  a  foot  diameter ;  ten  or  fifteca 
gallons  of  blood  are  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  a  atroke, 
with  an  imtnense  relocity,  through  a  lube  of  a  foot  dia> 
meter.'  The  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder."— 
Palbt's  Theology. 


MEN  REMARKABLE  FOR  CAPACIOUSNESS  OP  MEMORY, 
GREAT  AGE,  BODILY  STRENGTH,  In- 

MAGI-IABECHI. 
Antonio  MiGLiASECui  was  born  at  Florence,  Oclober 
29th,  1633.  Such  was  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  that 
they  thought  themselves  happy  in  getting  him  into  the 
service  of  a  man  who  sold  herbs  and  fruit.  There  he  tocik 
everv  opportunity,  though  he  could  uot  tell  one  letter  fi^m 
another,  to  pore  on  the  leaves  of  some  old  book*  that 
served  for  waste  paper,  declaring  that  he  loved  it  of  all 
things.  A  neighbouring  bixikseller,  who  observed  this, 
took  him  into  his  service.  Young  Magliabechi  sooa 
learned  to  read  ;  and  hi*  inclinalion  for  reading  becam* 
his  ruling  passion,  and  a  prodigious  memory  his  diitin- 
cuishcd  talent.  He  read  eveiy  book  that  came  into  his 
hands,  and  retained  not  only  the  sense  of  what  he  read, 
but  o^n  all  the  words,  and  the  very  manner  of  spelling, 
if  singular.  To  make  trial  of  the  force  of  his  memory,  a 
gentleman  lent  him  n  manuscript  he  was  going  to  prinL 
Some  time  after  it  was  returned,  the  gentleman  came  to 
him,  with  a  melancholy  face,  and  pretended  it  was  losU 
Magliabechi  being  re>)uested  to  recollect  what  he  remem- 
bered of  it,  urate  tkt  whole  withmtl  mittimg  a  word,  or 
oari/iiiy  tie  ipelUng.  He  was  consulted  by  all  the  learned 
who  proposed  to  write  on  any  subject,  if  1  priest,  fiar 
instance,  was  going  to  compose  a  panegyric  on  a  saint. 
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Mchi  would  tell  htm  erery  Kutlior,  to  the  numlter 
indred  sometiroei,  who  hod  laid  any  thing  of  that 
aming  the  book  and  the  page,  and  the  very  words, 
this  so  often,  and  bo  readily,  that  he  came  at  last 
ooked  upon  as  an  oracle ;  and  Coscio  III.,  Grand 
FFlorence,  made  him  his  librarian,  the  moat  suitable 
a  Hogliubechi's  genius.  In  the  latter  part  of  liis 
en  a  book  came  into  his  hands,  he  would  read  tlie 
ge  all  over,  dip  here  and  there  in  the  preface,  de- 
1,  and  prefatory  advurtisemeuls,  if  there  were  aiiy ; 
Q  cast  his  eyes  on  each  of  the  divisions,  sections, 
ters.  Afler  this  he  could  tell  at  any  time  what  the 
inlained. 

gh  Magliabechi  must  have  lived  a  very  sedentary 
t  he  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  died 
th,  17 14,  in  the  midst  of  public  applause,  after  en- 
during all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  siicli  nn  af> 
as  very  few  persons  have  ever  produced  by  tht'ir 
dgc  and  learning.  By  his  will  he  left  a  very  tine 
collcctt^d  by  himself  for  the  use  of  the  public,  with 
to  maintain  it,  and  the  overplus  of  tlic  fund  to  tlic 
It  had  been  usual  for  every  author  and  printer  to 
lim  a  present  of  a  copy  of  every  thing  they  pub- 
— JVno  Art  o/Memonf. 


JEDEDIAH  BUXTON. 
;diah  Buxtoh,  a  poor  illiterate  English  peasant, 
uld  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  died  some 
go,  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  the  rcla- 
iportions  of  numbers,  their  ]K)wers,  and  progfL'S- 
:nominations.  To  these  objects  he  applied  tin; 
orce  of  his  mind,  and  upon  these  his  allcntiun  was 
tantly  rivetted,  that  he  frequently  took  no  notice  <A 
1  objects,  and  when  he  did  it  was  only  with  respect 
r  numbers.  If  any  space  of  time  was  mentioned 
him,  he  would  soon  after  say,  that  it  contained  so 
linutes  ;  and  if  at  any  distance,  he  would  u^'si^jn  the 
■  of  hair  breadths  in  it,  even  when  no  c|uesticn  was 
lim  by  the  company. 

g  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he  gave  the  pro- 
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duct  by  mental  arithmetic,  a>  iood  at  a  peison  in  GOmr 
pany  had  completed  it  in  the  commoD  way-  Being  re- 
quested to  work  it  audibly,  that  bi»  method  might  ba 
knowD,  he  multiplied  45(1  fint  by  5,  which  producaA 
2,280 :  thii  he  again  multiplied  by  20,  and  founa  the  pr(>- 
duct  4^,600,  which  wan  the  muttiplicand  multiplied  bjr 
100;  this  product  he  again  multiplied  by  3,  which  pnn 
duccd  136,800,  the  product  of  the  multiplicand  by  300.. 
It  remained  therefore  to  multiply  this  by  78,  which  he  a& 
fected  by  multiplying  2,280,  or  tlie  product  of  the  mul> 


Uplicand  multiplied  by  5,  by  15,  as  5  timet  15  i*  ?& 
Tbii  product  being  34,200,  he  added  to  136,800,  which^ 
was  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  300,  aud  tbit  produced'. 
7 1 ,000,  which  wai  37S  times  466.  To  complete  hii  of>er- 
ation,  therefore,  he  multiplied  456  by  3,  which  produced 
1,368;  and  having  added  thii  number  to  171,000.  h« 
found  the  product  of  456  multiplied  by  376,  to  be  172,368. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  Jedediab'ti  method  of  arithmette 
was  entirely  his  own,  and  that  he  was  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  common  rules  as  lo  multiply  456  first  by  5,  and 
the  product  by  20,  to  find  what  sum  it  would  produce, 
multiplied  by  100;  whereas,  had  he  added  two  ciphera  to- 
the  6gurca,  he  would  have  obtained  the  product  all  tt 

A  person  who  had  heard  of  his  astonishing  perforTO- 
ances,  meeting  with  him  once  accidentally,  in  order  to  try 
his  calculating  powers,  he  proposed  to  him  the  question  : 
Admit  a  field  to  be  423  yards  long,  and  383  yards  broad, 
what  is  the  area?  After  the  figures  were  read  to  him  di>- 
tinctly,  he  gave  the  true  product,  162,009  yardt,  in  the 
space  of  two  minutes ;  for  the  proposer  obtenred  by  bit 
watch  how  long  each  operation  took  him.  The  same  per> 
son  asked  him  how  many  acres  the  said  Geld  meunred? 
and  in  eleven  minutes  he  replied,  33  acres,  1  rood,  36 
perches,  20  yards,  and  a  quarter.  He  was  then  asked 
now  many  barley-corns  wotud  reach  eight  miles?  in  ft  mi- 
nute and  a  half  he  answered,  1,520,640  barley-comi.  Ha 
was  likewise  asked,  supposing  the  distance  between  Yorit 
and  London  to  be  204  miles,  how  many  times  will  a  coach- 
wheel  turn  round  in  that  space,  allowing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  to  be  aiz  yards?  in  thirteen  miout 
he  answered  59,840  times 
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these  iiutancei,  which  are  well  authenticated, 
ant  prooft  of  Jedediah'»  antoniihing  strengtii  of 
the  fardier  HtiafactioD  of  the  curioua,  we  shall 
le  foUowbg :  Being'  aiked  how  long,  after  llie 
ne  of  the  cannoni  at  Retford,  the  report  might 
at  Haughton  park,  the  diitance  being  five  miles, 
nine  the  iound  to  move  at  the  rate  of  1,142  feet 
ona  of  time  ?  he  replied ,  afier  about  a  qu  artcr  of 
n  23  Beconda,  7  thirds,  and  that  46  remained, 
len  aiked,  admit  that  3,584  broccoli  plants  are 
s,  four  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  seven  feet 
rectangular  plot  of  ground,  how  much  land  will 
its  occupy?  In  nearly  half  an  hour  he  said, 
one  rood,  eight  perches  and  a  half, 
traordinary  man  would  stride  over  a  piece  of 
eld,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it  with  as  much  ex- 
it he  had  meivsured  it  by  the  chain.  In  this 
■■  measured  the  whole  lordship  of  Elmcton  *,  of 
sands  of  acres,  belonging  to  Sir  John  lUiodes, 
jht  him  the  contents,  not  only  in  acres,  roods, 
es,  but  even  in  square  inches  ;  after  this  he  Te- 
rm, for  his  own  amusement,  into  square  hair 
computing  about  48  to  each  side  of  au  iuch, 
luced  such  an  incomprehensible  number,  as  ap- 
ogether  astonishing 

y  objects  of  Jedediah's  curiosity,  next  to  figures, 
ng  and  royal  family,  and  his  desire  to  see  them 
ong,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  1 754, 
up  to  London  for  that  purpose,  but  was  obliged 
disappointed,  as  his  m-jjesty  had  removed  to 
n,  just  as  he  arrived  in  town.  He  was,  however, 
1  to  the  Royal  Society,  whom  he  called  tlic  Vuik 
tif  Court.  The  gentlemen  who  were  thore  prc- 
i  him  several  questions  in  arithmetic,  to  prove 
s,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  gratuity. 
his  residence  in  London,  he  was  carried  (u  sc-e  the 
f  King  Richard  III.  performed,  at  Drury-lnne 
i,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  novelty  of  every 
lis  place,  together  with  the  splendour  of  the  sur- 

0,  a  imall  villap  near  CliesicrRelil,  »at  the  I'lace  o 
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roandiDg  obj«cU,  would  hare  fixed  him  with  aitomilu 
meat,  or  that  his  pauioos  woold,  in  tome  degree,  hare 
beea  routed  by  the  action  of  the  perfonnen,  even  if  1m 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue.  But  hi*  thoughts 
were  otherwise  employed ;  during  the  dances,  his  atten- 
tion was  engaged  in  reckoning  the  number  of  step*.  After 
a  fine  piece  of  mosic,  he  declared  that  the  innumenbla 
sounds  prodaced  by  the  instraments,  perplexed  him  b^ 
yood  measure ;  but  he  counted  the  words  altered  by  Mr, 
Garrick  In  the  whole  course  of  the  entertaumcnt.  And 
affirmed,  thai  in  this  he  had  perfectly  succeeded. 

Born  to  no  fortuDe,  and  brought  up  to  no  particnlar  pn^ 
fessioD,  Jedediah  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands;  and  though  his  talents,  had  they  been  properly 
cultivated,  might  have  qualified  him  for  acting  k  distin- 
guished part  on  the  theatre  of  life,  he  pursued  "  the  noise- 
Uss  tenor  of  his  way,"  HutlicicDUy  cunlcnted  if  he  could 
gratify  the  wants  of  nature,  and  procure  a  daily  suste- 
nance for  himfcelf  and  family. 

If  bis  enjoyments  were  few,  they  seem  to  have  been 
fully  equivalent  to  hi*  wishes.  Though  favoured  by  na- 
ture in  a  very  singular  manner,  and  though  the  powers  of 
his  mind  raised  liim  far  above  his  humble  companions, 
who  earned  their  bread  in  the  like  manner,  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  ambilious  thoughts  nevi^r  interrupted  his  re- 
pose, nor  did  he  on  his  return  from  London  regret  the 
loss  of  any  of  ihosc  delicacies  which  he  had  left  behind 
him.  It  is  to  such  characters  as  Buxton,  chat  the  poet 
Gray  alludes,  in  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard, 
where  he  says : 

Full  minv  >  rrm  oTpurHt  ray  Hrenc, 
Tbc  dark  unhibaai'd  »rei  of  ocnD  bear : 
Full  msDy  a  flimcr  i<  burn  lu  bla^h  uoweiu 
And  Kutc  ita  futmiatu  in  ihc  itttn  air. 

Jedediah  was  a  married  man,  and  had  several  children. 
He  died  in  1778,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

When  any  person  asked  him  to  calculate  a  question,  he 
would  sit  down,  take  olT  his  old  brown  hat,  and  resting 
upon  his  stick,  which  was  generally  a  very  crooked  one, 
he  would  set  to  work.  He  mostly  wore  on  nil  head  either 
a  linen  or  woollen  cap,  with  a  handkerchief  thrown  CAr»> 
JetJy  round  his  neck. — Auam's  A»eeiMt». 
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DE  COURCY,  EARL  OF  ULSTER, 
IJved  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  remarlialilc  for 
■n  extraordinary  degree  of  strength,  which  vaa  the  cau^G 
of  the  family  privilege  of  being  covered  before  the  kiii^'. 
This  privilege  appears  to  have  been  granted  bv  ibnt  mo- 
narch b  1203,  when  John  de  Courcy.  Zarl  of  UUler,  was 
supplanted, and  lost  the  king's  favour.  Hngh  de  Lacy,  the 
vounger.  Earl  of  Meath,  who  was  formerly  joined  with  hint 
in  the  government  of  Ireland,  alleging  he  had  sjtoken 
several  disrespectful  words,  highly  reflecting;  on  the  king 
about  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  Duke  of  Uriluiiy, 
in  France,  (whose  right  to  the  crown  was  before  that  of 
King  John);  upon  which  the  king,  being  sorely  di^plenscd, 
ordered  ihe  said  Lacy,  who  was  then  governor  of  Irrland, 
to  seize  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  si-nd  him  prisuiifr  to 
England.  Lacy,  who  was  the  carl's  grand  enciiiy.  gladly 
obeyed  the  command,  and  several  times  atteniptcd  to  take 
him  by  force ;  but,  finding  that  would  not  do,  lie  iii  lust 
hired  some  of  tlic  enrl's  own  servants  lobitraytliiir  muster 
into  liishands,  which  took  effect  on  Good  Friday,  \'20'S;  lor 
on  that  day  the  earl  (according  to  the  devotion  of  the  limes) 
was  walking  unarmed  and  barefoot,  round  the  cliurcli-yard 
of  Downpatrick.  for  penance.  Lacy  and  his  party  cacnc 
upon  him  unawares,  and  he,  having  nothing  to  (l< find 
himself  but  the  pole  of  a  wooden  cross  whirh  stood  in  the 
cliurcli-yard,  was  overpowered,  and  forced  to  yi<M,  iiftcr 
he  had  killed  thirteen  of  J,acy's  men.  Thisiinat  liirl,  atur 
beiii;;  thus  betrayed,  was  sent  prisoner  to  London;  and, 
after  lie  had  been  confined  some  lime  in  the  T()iv<r,  a 
dispute  arose  between  King  John,  of  England,  anil  I'liilip 
Auu'ustus,  King  of  France,  about  the  title  to  the  duehy  of 
Normandy,  which,  to  hinder  the  great  elTusion  of  hninan 
blood,  was  referred  to  two  champions  to  deri'l-'j  the 
French  champion  was  readv,  but  none  of  Kinir  Joim's  -^iib- 
jei'ts  would  answer  the  challenge :  upon  which  tiu'  kiii;^ 
W.IS  informed,  that  John  de  Cotircy,  lute  Earl  of  TIsIit 
>vho  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  win  ihe 
only  man  in  his  dominions  who  could  do  it,  if  he  v.uuld 
undertake  iL  The  king  being  thu.s  infornud,  sintnii^-.m 
the  earl  for  that  purpose;  but  he  refused  it  lacliiimi'. 
taving,  "  Not  for  him;  for  1  esteem  him  unnqidw  llvt 
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Bdventure  of  my  blood,  by  reason  of  the  ungrateful  re- 
turns he  made  (or  my  Mrvices  and  loyalty  to. the  crown, 
in  imprisoning  me  unheard,  at  the  suit  of  my  rival  and 
enemy,  Hugh  de  Lacy."  But  the  Icing  seDding  the  third 
time,  to  know  if  he  would  fight  for  the  honour  of  hit 
country,  he  made  this  answer :  "  That  for  the  crown  and 
dignity  of  the  realm,  in  which  many  an  honest  man  lived 
against  hii  will,  (meauiDg  the  king,)  I  shall  be  contented 
to  haiard  my  life."  The  day  of  combat  being  appointed, 
(in  Normandy,)  the  earl's  own  sword  was  seat  for  out  of 
Ireland:  but  when  the  day  came,  and  every  thing  wai 
ready  for  the  (ighl,  and  tnc  champions  were  entered  tba 
lists,  in  the  presence  of  the  Kings  of  England,  France,  and 
ScolJand,  the  French  champiuD,  not  liking  the  strong  pro- 
portion of  the  earl's  body,  nor  the  terrible  weapon  he  bora 
in  hit  hand,  when  the  trumpet  sounded  the  last  charge, 
Mt  spurs  to  his  horse,  broke  through  the  lists,  and  fled 
into  Spain,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  The  French 
champion  thus  taking  his  flight,  the  victory  was  adjudged 
to  the  Earl  of  Ulster;  but  the  kings  hearing  of  his  great 
•trength,  and  being  willing  to  see  some  trial  of  it,  or- 
dered a  helmet  of  excellent  proof,  full  faced  with  mail, 
to  be  laid  upon  a  block  of  wood,  which  the  earl  with  one 
blow  cut  asunder,  and  struck  his  sword  so  deep  into  tba 
wood,  that  none  there  present  but  himself  could  draw  it 
out  again  ;  which  sword,  together  with  his  armour,  are  to 
this  day  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  After  tikis 
noble  performance,  the  king  restored  him  to  his  farmer 
titks  and  estate,  which  was  valued  at  25,000  marks  ster- 
ling per  annum,  a  vast  income  in  those  days;  and  likewise 
bade  him  ask  for  any  thing  else  in  his  giff  iie  had  a  mind 
to,  and  it  should  be  granted ;  upon  which  the  earl  re> 
plied,  he  had  titles  and  estate  enough,  but  desired  that  he 
and  his  successors,  the  heirs  male  of  his  family  (after  him) 
mi]:ht  have  the  privilege,  after  their  first  obeisance,  to  be 
covL'red  in  the  royal  presence  of  liim  and  his  successors, 
kings  of  Eoglancl,  which  the  king  granted ;  and  the  said 
privilege  is  preserved  in  the  family  to  this  dav.  The  earl 
afterwards  arriving  in  England,  attempted  fifteen  several 
times  to  cross  the  seas  from  thence  to  Ireland,  but  was 
every  time  put  back  by  contrary  winds ;  whereupon  he 
a/tered  bit  course,  and  went  into  France,  where  he  died 
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in  tlie  ytmi  1210,  tearing  istua  by  Africa,  his  widow, 
daughUr  to  Godfrey,  King  of  the  Iile  of  Man,  and  of  tba 
Weitent  Iilca  of  Scotland,  Mylea,  hi*  heir  and  luc- 
ceuor. — KiKKT's  WonderfiU  JlfttcROK. 


THOMAS  GARN. 

The  moit  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  which  we 
meet  with  in  British  history  is  that  of  Hiomaa  Cam,  who, 
according  to  the  pariah  register  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  died  the  28tl)  of  January,  1588,  at  the  astonishing^ 
age  of  two  hundred  and  seven  years.  He  was  born  in  the 
leign  of  Richard  II.  anno  1361,  and  lived  in  the  rci|^iis  of 
twelve  kings  and  que(:ng,  namely,  Richard  II. — Henry  IV., 
v.,  and  V!.— Edward  IV.  and  v.— Richard  III.— Henry  VH. 
andVIlI.— Edward  V!.— Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  ve- 
racity of  the  above  maybe  readily  observed  by  any  person 
who  chooses  to  consult  t!ie  above  register. — TAVLon's 
Annalt  of  HeoXth  and  lAmr/  Life. 


PETER  CZARTAN. 
Peter  Czartan,  by  religion  a  Greek,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1539,  and  died  on  llie  5lh  of  January,  1724,  at  Ro- 
frosh,  a  village  four  miles  from  Temeswaer,  on  the  road  to 
Karanscliesi  he  had  lived,  therefore,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  years.  When  the  Turks  took  Temeswaer  from 
the  Christians,  he  was  employed  in  keoping  his  failiir  s 
cattle.  A  few  dnys  before  his  death,  he  had  walked,  siip- 
portt-d  by  a  stick,  to  tlie  p^ist-house  at  Rofrosh,  to  usk 
alms  from  the  passengers.  His  eyes  were  exceeliti^ly 
red,  but  he  Bt  ill  enjoved  a  little  sight;  the  hair  of  his  head 
and  beard  were  greenish  white,  like  mouldy  bread:  imd 
some  of  his  teeth  were  still  remaining.  His  son,  who  wns 
ninety-seven, declared  that  hii!  father  had  fonoerly  Iji.-u  n 
head  lallcr;  that  he  married  at  a  great  a<re  for  the  third 
time,  and  that  himself  was  born  in  this  marriai^.  lie  was 
accustomed,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  rc'li>:ii)n.  to 
observe  the  fust-days  with  great  strictness,  to  use;  no  othiT 
food  tlian  milk,  a  kind  of  cakes  railed  by  the  llun^i'-iiians 
hoHatche»,  and  to  drink  of  the  brandy  made  in  the  countrv. 
DC 
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He  had  children,  desceadanU  in  the  fifth  generation,  with 
whom  be  sometimcf  tpOTted,  CRrryine  them  in  his  arms. 
His  800,  though  ninety-ieven,  was  still  hale  and  lively. 
Field  Marshal  Count  Von  Wallis,  Governor  of  Tetneawaer, 
heuring  that  this  old  man  was  lick,  caused  a  likeness  of 
him  to  be  taken,  which  was  scarcely  finished  when  he 
died.  The  above  account  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written 
to  the  Slates  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  by  their 
eovoy  Hamelbraning,  at  Vienna,  and  dated  January  29th, 
1724.— ^nnoit  of  Htaltk.  &c 


THOMAS  PAIIR. 

Thomas  Parr,  son  of  John  Parr,  was  born  at  Alder- 

kury,  in  the  parish  of  U'innington,  in  Shropshire,  in  the 

reign  of  king  Edward  IV.  anno   14S».     When  60  yean 

old  he  married  his  first  wife,  Jane,  and  in  (he  space  of  32 

f'ears  had  but  two  children  by  her,  both  of  them  short- 
ived;  the  one  lived  but  a  month,  the  other  only  a  few. 
yeart.  Being  aged  120,  he  became  enamoured  of  Kathe- 
rine  Milton,  whom  he  married,  and  had  childreu  by  her. 
Two  months  before  his  death,  he  was  brought  by  Thomas 
Eart  of  Arundel,  to  M'cstminster,  where  he  slept  away  most 
of  his  time,  and  it  thus  characterized  by  an  eye-witness  : 

Frum  bead  to  herl.  Lit  huAj  hsJ  all  over, 
A  <|aii:k'Kt,  Ihick-tcl,  DU'ral  lisiry  coicr. 

Change  of  air  and  diet,  better  in  itself,  but  worse  for 
him,  uith  the  trouble  of  many  visitants,  or  spectators,  are 
rather  conceived  to  have  accelerated  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  WeslminsUr,  November  15th.  1632,  aged  152 
years. 

'Fhis  aged  man  lived  in  ten  reigns,  viz.,  Edward  IV., 
Edward  v.,  Richard  Hi.,  Henry  Vl|..  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
word  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elixabeth,  King  James, 
i  Dd  Charles  I. 


ROBERT  PARR. 

RosERT  Paik  died  at  Kinon,  a  small  village  near 
Bridgeaortb,  Shropihire,  in  August,  1757,  a^ed  124  yeara; 


RBMARKABLK    MBtT.  IS 

«tts  great  grand-son  ot  olil  Thomu  Parr,  who  lica 
rd  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  died  in  the  reigTi  of 
'  Charles  1.  What  is  rt^arkjible,  the  father  of  Ro- 
was  above  109;  the  ^and,-iaUier  113;  and  the  grci.t 
dfather,  the  said  Thomas,  aforeiiaid,  is  well  known 
ive  died  at  the  amazing  ago  of  162. 


HENRY  JENKINS. 

EVBT  Jenkins,  of  the  parish  of  Bolton,  in  YortcBhire, 
;  produced  as  a  witness,  at  the  assizes  there,  to  prove 
:ht  of  wny  over  a.  man's  ground,  he  there  swore  to 
150  years'  memory ;  for  at  ciiat  time,  he  said,  lie  well 
mbered  a  way  over  tliat  ground.  And  bting  cau- 
d  by  the  judge  to  beware  what  he  swore,  because  there 
two  men  in  court  of  above  80  years  of  age  each,  who 
sworn  they  remembered  no  such  way,  he  replied, 
at  tliosc  men  were  boys  to  him."  Upon  which  the 
e  asked  those  men  how  old  they  took  Jenkins  to  be? 
answered,  they  knew  him  very  well,  but  not  his  a^'C,  but 
he  was  a  very  old  man  when  they  weie  boys.  Dr.  'i'an- 
Robinson,  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  adds 
er,  concerning  this  Henry  Jenkins,  that  upon  his 
ng  into  his  sister's  kitchen  to  beg  an  alms,  he  askcid 
how  old  he  wast  who  after  a  little  ]>ausing,  said,  ho 
about  an  hundred  and  sixty-two  or  thrpc.  The  tloc- 
sked  him  what  kingj  he  remembered;  he  said,  Henry 
What  public  thing  he  could  longest  remember? 
aid,  the  6ght  at  Flodden-field.  Whether  the  king 
there?  He  said,  no,  he  was  in  France,  aud  the  l^arl 
irry  was  general.  How  old  he  was  then?  He  said, 
t  1'2  years  old.  The  doctor  looked  into  an  old  chro- 
thut  was  in  the  house,  and  found  that  the  batik  of 
den-field  was  152  years  before ;  that  the  earl  he  named 
irineral,  and  that  Henry  VHl.  was  then  at  Tournay. 
ins  was  a  poor  man,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
-,  There  were  also  four  or  five  in  the  same  parish, 
ted  to  be  100  years  old.  or  near  it,  who  all  «aid  he 
an  elderly  man  ever  since  thev  knew  him.  Tliis  re- 
cable  man  died  on  the  eth  of  December,  1670,  ^tt  El- 
n-upon-Swale,  at  the  amazing  age  of  169  "jcms. 
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What  K  multitude  of  events,  saya  an  in^itioiii  author, 
have  crowded  into  the  period  of  this  man's  life  !  He  was 
bom  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  wtu  eatablishe^ 
by  law ;  he  saw  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  overtunied ; 
the  dissolution  of  monaiteties ;  popery  established  again ; 
snd,  at  laat,  the  Protestant  religion  securely  fixed  on  a  rock 
of  adamant.  In  his  time  the  fnvincibU  Armada  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  Republic  of  Holland  formed  ;  three  queens 
beheaded,  Anne  Boleyn,  Catherine  Howard,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  A  king  of  Spain  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  England  ;  a  king  of  Scotland  crowued  Iciug  of  England 
at  Westminster,  and  his  son  beheaded  before  his  own  pa- 
lace, his  family  being  proscribed  as  traitors ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  great  fire  in  Londou,  which  happened  in  1666,  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  wonderful  life. 

He  was  buried  in  Bolton  church-yard,  near  Calterick 
and  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  small  pillar  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  od  which  is  the  following  epitac^, 
composed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chapman,  Master  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1746  to  1760: 

Bluih  not.  TBirblf, 

To  nuatt  fron  oblivioD 

(In  mttaorj  of  Hbnbv  Jenkin*  : 

■  p«noD  obM-nre  in  birth, 

but  of  ■  lire  trulj  mcmurmbte : 

h*  wu  raricbcd  witji  itw  good*  of  Nstetc, 

if  not  or  Forttiac  : 

■nd  bmppy  in  tbe  durmtian, 

if  not  ihe  vanct)'  o(  hit  vnjoyiDcnU  : 

and  thcw^  the  (artiil  world  drspincd  ud 

dbngsrdcd  fail  Iok  and  bumblf  ilair, 

(h*  equal  ryt  of  l^rnyidcucc  bctvld 

■lid  bJ«Hd  it 

with  ■  Patfiaft'h't  hMllh 

■nd  Irofth  or  ds}-i  ; — 

to  tMctl  mitlkkCD  nui 

ttaw  blcuiugt  UT  catmilBd  on 

a  )ifr  af  labaur,  and  a  roiod  at  nw. 
Ilv  bnd  lA  iha  smiiiDc  ■(<  "f  169. 

jU»aU  o/HtmUi. 


MAJ^NERS  AND  CUSTOMS, 


TATTOOIWG. 

lONO  all  the  known  nations  of  the  earth,  none  ha^-e 
-d  the  art  of  tBttooin^  to  lo  high  a  de^e  of  ptrfrc- 
13  the  inhabitant!  of  the  Wathington  IsiandB.  The 
ar  designs  with  which  the  bodies  of  tlie  men  of  A'u* 
'a  are  punctured  from  head  to  foot,  supplies,  in  some 
the  absence  of  clothing ;  for,  under  so  warm  a  climate, 
ng  would  be  insupportable  to  them.  Many  people 
ieck  as  much  to  obtain  distinction  by  the  symmclry 
egularity  with  which  they  are  tattooed,  as  among  us 
e  elegant  manner  in  which  they  arc  dressed;  and 
jgh  no  real  elevation  of  rank  is  designated  by  the 
sx  superiority  of  these  decorations,  yet  as  only  per* 
of  rank  can  alTuid  to  be  nt  the  expense  attendant 

any  tcfintmcol  in  the  DTnament«,  it  does  become,  in 

a  badge  of  distinction. 

e  operation  of  tattooing  ii  performed  by  certain  per- 

who  gain  their  livelihood  by  it  entirely,  and  those 
3crform  it  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  and  evince  the 
est  degree  of  taste  in  the  disposition  of  the  orna- 
),  are  as  much  sought  after  as  among  us  a  particu- 

good  tailor.  Thus  much,  however,  must  be  said, 
:he  choice  made  is  not  a  matter  of  equal  indifference 
them  as  with  ua;  for  if  the  punctured  garment  be 
:d  in  the  making,  the  mischief  is  irreparable,  it  must 
jm,  with  all  its  faulU,  the  whole  life  through. 
r  performing  the  opc^ration,  the  artist  n^es  the  wint; 

of  a  tropic  bird,  fhaetort  alherem,  which  ir  ja^rgid 
lointed  at  the  end  atter  the  manner  of  a  conili,  sume- 
>  in  the  furm  of  a  crescent,  soraeiimes  in  a  stniit  lin<.', 
larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  figures  wliiih  tht- 
.  intends  to  make.  This  instrument  is  Hx'd  inlo  a 
>oo  handle  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  will)  w]iii'!i 
luncturer,  by  means  of  another  cune,  strikes  Ecf^enily 
io  dcicterously,  tliat  it  scarcc^ly  pierces  tliroii^'li  llie 
The  principal  strokes  of  the  figures  to  be  tultoucd 
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kflerwaidi  rubbed  into  the  punctures,  to  serre  ai  guides 
ia  the  use  of  the  iaatrument.  The  punctures  being  made 
■o  t  at  the  blood  and  lymph  ooie  through  the  otifice,  » 
thick  dye,  composed  of  ashes  from  the  kernel  of  the  bura- 
iog  nut,  tdeurites  Irdoka,  mixed  with  water,  is  rubbed  in. 
This  occasions  at  first  a  slight  degree  of  smarting  and  in- 
flammation ;  it  then  heals,  and  when  the  crust  comes  off, 
after  some  days  the  bluish  or  blackish-blue  figure  appears. 

As  soon  as  ao  inhabitant  of  NuMahiwa  approaches  to- 
wards the  age  of  manhood,  the  operation  of  tattooing  is 
b*gun,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  his 
life,  the  iirtist  is  sent  for,  and  the  agreement  made  with 
him  that  he  is  to  receive  so  many  ho^  as  his  pay ;  the 
number  is  commonly  regulated  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  person  to  be  tattooed,  and  the  quantity  of  decoration 
bestowed  is  regulated  by  tiie  pay.  While  we  were  at  the 
island,  a  son  of  the  chief  Katanuah  was  to  be  tattooed. 
For  this  purpose,  as  belonging  to  the  principal  person  in 
the  islaoo,  he  was  put  into  a  separate  house  for  several 
weeks,  which  was  tabooed ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  forbidden 
to  every  body,  except  those  who  were  exempted  from  the 
itjtoo  by  his  father,  to  approach  the  house ;  here  he  was  tn 
remain  during  the  whole  time  that  the  operation  con- 
tinued. All  women,  even  the  mother,  arc  prohibited  from 
seeing  the  youth  while  the  taboo  remains  in  force.  Both 
the  operator  a»d  the  operatee  are  fed  with  the  very  best 
food  during  the  continuance  of  the  operation  :  to  the  for- 
mer, these  are  days  of  great  festivity.  In  the  first  year  only 
the  ground-work  of  the  principal  figures  upon  the  breast, 
arms,  back,  and  thighs,  is  laid  ;  and  in  doing  this,  the  first 
punctures  must  be  entirely  healed,  and  the  crust  must 
nave  come  off  before  new  ones  are  made.  Every  single 
mark  lakes  three  or  four  days  to  heal ;  and  the  first  sitting, 
ns  it  may  be  called,  commonly  lasts  three  or  four  weeks. 

While  the  patient  is  going  through  the  operation,  he 
must  drink  very  little,  for  fear  of  creating  too  much  inflam- 
mation ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  eat  early  in  the  morning, 
only  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  When  once  the  deco- 
rations are  begun,  some  addition  is  constantly  made  to 
them  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  months,  and  this  is 
not  unfrequently  continued  for  thirty  or  forty  years  hetore 
lie  whole  tattooing  is  completed.     We  saw  some  old  mea 


i:: 
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of  tlie  higher  ranks,  «bo  were  pnactured  av«r  and  ovkt  to 
BDch  a  degree,  that  ih^  outlines  of  each  sepame  ligura 
were  scarcely  b>  be  dliUoguisfaed,  and  the  body  had  na 
timost  DegTO-ldce  appearance.  Ilijs  is,  accordiag;  to  the 
gevieral  idea,  ifae  height  of  perfection  in  Draament,  ]>ro- 
boUy  because  thecost  of  it  has  beeo  very  great;  and  it, 
tberEfore,  »hewsa  person  of  superlative  weaJlh.      It  is  siif 

liar  thai  the  aien  of  distioction  should  place  (heir  grali- 

atioQ  in  acquiring  this  dark  hue,  while  the  women  place 
theirs  in  presening  their  oHgiaal  fair  complexion  uu- 
injoreid. 

The  tattocnng  of  pernn*  in  a  middling  statioti  is  per- 
formed in  houses  erected  for  the  purpose  by  the  tattouers, 
aod  laiootd  by  authority.  A  tattooer,  who  visited  us  se- 
veral timev  on  board  the  ship,  bad  three  of  these  hoosea, 
which  coald  each  receive  eight  or  ten  persons  at  a  time : 
dkey  paid  for  their  decorations  according  to  the  greater  or 
Ies=  qnnnn'v  "I'  tlpm,  anti  fo  f-f  trfiiM'-  xhv  ti'^iiip--  re- 
quired. The  poorer  islanders,  who  have  not  a  super- 
abundance of  hogs  to  dispose  of  in  luxuries,  but  live  chiefly 
upon  bread-fruit,  are  operated  upon  by  novices  in  the  art, 
who  take  them,  at  a  very  low  price,  as  suhjects  for  prac- 
tice ;  but  their  works  are  easily  distinguishable,  even  by  a 
stranger,  from  those  of  an  experienced  artial.  The  loweEt 
class  of  all,  the  6shenneQ  principally,  (but  few  of  whom  we 
■aw.)  are  oflen  not  able  to  aflbrd  even  the  pay  required  by 
a  novice,  and  are,  therefore,  not  tattooed  at  all. 

The  women  of  NuhahoDa  are  very  little  Uttooed,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  the  females  of  the  other  South  Sea 
islands-  The  hands  are  punctured  from  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  the  wrist,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
wearing  gloves,  and  our  glovers  might  very  well  borrow 
from  their  patterns,  and  introduce  a  new  fashion,  among 
the  ladies,  of  gloves  worked  a  la  Washington.  The  feet, 
which  among  many  are  tattooed,  are  like  highly 'Ornamented 
half-booU;  long  stripes  are,  besides,  sometimes  to  be  seen 
down  the  arms  of  the  women,  and  circles  round  them, 
which  have  much  the  same  effect  as  the  bracelets  worn  by 
European  ladies:  some  have,  also,  their  ears  and  lips  tat- 
tooed. The  women  are  not,  like  the  men,  shut  up  in  a 
tabooed  hoose,  while  thev  are  going  through  this  opera- 
tion ;  il  is  performed,  without  any  ceremony,  in  their  own 
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houses,  or  id  those  of  their  relations,— in  short,  whereTer 
they  please. 

Sometimes  a  rich  islander  will,  either  from  generosity, 
ostentation,  or  love  to  his  wife,  make  a  feast  in  honour  of 
her,  when'  she  has  a  bracelet  tattooed  round  her  arm,  or 
perhaps  her  ear  ornamented.  A  hog  is  then  killed,  and 
the  tneods  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  partake  of  it,  the 
occasion  of  the  feast  being  made  known  to  them.  It  it 
expected  that  the  same  courtesy  should  be  returned,  in 
case  of  the  wife  of  any  of  the  gnests  being  punctured. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  women  are  allowed 
to  eat  hogs'  flesh.  If,  in  a  rery  dry  year,  bread-fruit, 
hoga,  roots,  and  other  provisions,  become  scarce,  any  one 
who  has  still  a  good  stock  of  them,  which  commonly  hap- 
pens to  the  chief,  in  order  to  distribute  his  stores,  keeps 
open  table  for  a  certain  time,  to  an  appointed  number  of 
poor  artists,  who  are  bound  to  give  in  return  some  strokes 
of  the  tattoo  to  all  who  rhoose  to  come  for  it.  By  virtue 
of  a  (oioo,  all  these  brethren  are  engaged  to  support  each 
Other,  if  in  future  some  happen  to  be  in  need,  while  the 
others  are  in  affluence. 

The  figures  with  which  the  body  is  tattooed  are  chosen 
with  great  care,  and  appropriate  ornaments  are  selected 
fer  the  different  parts.  They  consist  partly  of  animals, 
partly  of  other  objects  which  have  some  reference  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  islands;  and  every  figure 
has  here,  as  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  its  particular  name. 
Upon  an  accurate  examination,  curved  Imes,  diamonds, 
and  other  designs,  are  often  distinguishable  between  tows 
tit  punctures,  which  resemble  very  much  the  ornaments 
called  i  ta  Grecque.  The  most  perfect  syinmetry  is  ob- 
served over  the  body.  The  head  of  a  man  is  tattooed  in 
every  part:  the  breast  is  commonly  ornamented  with  a 
figure  resembling  a  shield :  on  the  arms  and  thighs  are 
stripes,  sometimes  broader,  sometimes  narrower,  in  sudi 
directions  that  these  people  might  very  well  be  presumed 
to  have  studied  anatomy,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
coarse  and  dimensions  of  the  muscles.  Upon  the  back  is 
a  large  cross,  which  begins  at  the  neck,  and  ends  with  the 
last  vertcbiv.  In  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  often  figures, 
which  seem  intended  to  represent  the  human  face.  (^ 
atcA  aide  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  an  oral  figure,  whit^ 
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piodnceft  a  very  good  effect.  "Hie  iriiole,  in  abort,  dis- 
plays much  taste  and  discrimination.  Some  of  the  ten- 
derest  parts  of  the  body,  the  eye-lids  for  example,  are  th« 
onlyparU  not  tattooed. — See  iKtplaie,  eopkdjnm  Langt- 
dar^t  Vogage  round  tlu  World, 


CHINESE  FEAST  OF  LANTERNS. 

Ok  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  every  part  of  the  empire  is 
so  completely  illuminated,  that  if  a  person  could  take  a 
Tien  of  it  at  once,  all  the  country  would  seem  io  a  blaze ; 
for  every  person,  both  in  city  and  country,  on  the  coast  and 
on  tlie  rivers,  light  up  painted  laaieros  of  various  forms 
and  sizes.  Persons  of  ordiaary  rank,  vill  expend  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  English  on  this  occasion;  and  the  emperor 
and  his  chief  mandarins  will  spend  two  or  three  hundred. 
Even  the  most  indigent  families  exert  themselves  on  this 
ind,  according  to  the  best  of  ttieir  abilities,  con- 
1  ifiur  ■      ■ 


tribute  to  the  general  illu 

The  lanterns  used  on  this  occasion  are  generally  large, 
of  various  shapes,  and  covered  with  transparent  silk,  on 
which  are  painled  flowers,  animals  and  human  figures; 
they  are  lighted  by  lamps  or  wax  candles,  and  to  the  cor- 
ners of  each  are  fixed  elegant  streamers  of  silk  or  satin. 
Some  of  the  largest  lanterns  exhibit  moving  figures,  like 
the  Chinese  shades  that  may  he  seen  in  London.  Persons, 
who  lie  concealed,  put  these  figures  in  motion,  by  means 
of  imperceptible  threads;  and  the  spectators  are  highly 
amused  with  horses  gallopping,  ships  sailing,  armies  in  full 
march,  &(•..  Some  accompany  these  moving  figures  with 
humorous  expressions,  tliat  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
shades  on  the  lantern  ;  while  others  carry  about  serpents 
of  ati  enormous  length,  illuminated  within  from  tlie  head 
to  the  tail,  and  so  contrived  that  they  wreatlie  about  in 
different  forms  as  if  they  were  alive. 

To  augment  the  splendour  of  this  festival,  the  Chinese 
exhibit  a  variety  of  those  capital  6re-works  for  which  they 
are  universally  celebrated.  Magailens  infonns  us,  that  he 
was  greatly  surprised  at  one  of  tliese  exhibitions,  whore 
an  arbour  of  vines  with  red  giapes  was  le'p^esftivVeft,  ^«A 
the  xrbouT  b-uat  without  beiog  conB\ime&'.  ^&  ^Q\cra.\  <A. 
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the  wood,  frait,  ud  foliage,  was  also  represented  with 
astonishing  exactneu.  The  excellence  of  the  Chinese 
artifts,  howerer,  may  be  better  cunceived  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  spectacle  of  this  nature  which  was  exhibited  bj 
the  emperor  Chang-hi,  for  the  diTersioo  of  his  court.  Tbe 
fire-works  commenced  with  six  large  cylinders  planted  in 
the  ground,  which  sent  forth  to  many  streams  of  flame* 
rising  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  falling  in  beautiful 
showers.  These  were  followed  by  a  covered  box,  sup- 
ported by  two  pillars,  which  threw  up  a  shower  of  fire; 
several  painted  lanteras,  and  sentences  written  in  large 
characters  of  burning  sulphur;  and  six  elegant  branched 
candlesticks,  with  different  tiers  of  lights,  ranged  in  circles 
so  brilliant  as  to  disperse  the  darkness  of  the  night.  At 
last  the  emperor  aet  hre  to  one  of  the  works,  and  it  was  in- 
stantly communicated  through  an  extent  of  eighty  feet; 
the  fire  reached  several  poles  and  painted  figures,  whence 
proceeded  a  prodigious  multitude  of  rockets;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  painted  lanterns  and  branched 
candlesticks  were  lighted  in  all  directions. — Smith's 
Wondert. 


SHEPHERDS  OF  THE  LANDES,  IN  THE  SOUTH 
OF  FRANCE. 

Th  e  Landes,  or  desert  in  the  South  of  France,  is  a  tract 
of  country  between  the  mouths  of  the  Adour  and  the  Gi- 
ronde,  along  the  sea-coast,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  once  the  bed  of  the  sea  itself,  which  flowed  in  as  far  as 
Dax.  It  ii  a  bed  of  sand,  flat,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  abounding  with  extensive  pine  woods. 
These  woods  afford  turpentine,  resin,  and  charcoal,  for 
trade,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  candles,  used  by  the  peasantry, 
made  of  yam  dipt  in  the  tnrpentine.  The  road  is  throu);h 
the  sand,  unaltered  by  art.  except  where  it  is  so  loose  and 
deep  as  to  require  the  trunks  of  the  (ir  trees  to  be  laid 
across  to  g^ve  it  firmness.  The  villages  and  hamlets 
stand  on  spots  of  fertile  ground,  scattered  like  islands 
among  the  sands.  The  appearance  of  a  corn-field  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  fenced  by  green  hedges,  a  clump  of  trees 
*i  » Jfttle  distance,  and  the  spire  of  a  rnstic  church  taper- 
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'm^  from  tmong  them,  gives  notice  of  the  approach  to  an 
^uhnbited  spot. 

The  shepherds  are  mouated  on  iblti,  and  stride,  like 
storks,  along  the  flat.  These  stilts  raise  them  from  tkrtt 
to  Jive  feet :  the  foot  rests  on  a  surface,  adapted  to  its 
sole,  carved  out  of  the  solid  wood ;  a  flat  part,  shaped  to 
the  outside  of  the  leg,  and  reaching  to  below  Uie  bend 
ot  the  knee,  is  strapped  round  the  calf  and  ankle.  Tha 
foot  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  raw  sheep's  hide.  In  these 
stilts  they-  move  with  perfect  freedom,  and  astonishing 
rapidity ;  and  they  have  their  balance  to  completely,  that 
they  run,  jump,  stoop,  and  even  dance,  with  uaso  and 
safety.  We  made  them  run  races  for  a  piece  of  money,  put 
on  a  stone  on  the  ground,  to  which  they  pounced  down 
with  surprising  (quickness.  They  cannot  stand  quite  still 
vithout  the  aid  of  a  long  staff,  which  they  always  carry  in 
their  hands.  This  guards  them  against  any  nccidental 
trip,  and  when  they  wish  to  be  at  rest,  forms  a  third  leg, 
that  keeps  them  sUady.  The  habit  of  using  the  stilts  is 
acquired  eaily,  and  it  appeared  that  the  smaller  the  boy 
vra«,  tlie  longer  it  was  necessary  to  have  liis  stilts.  By 
means  of  these  odd  additions  to  the  natural  Ic^,  the  fett 
arc  kept  out  of  the  water,  which  lies  deep  during  winter  on 
the  sands,  and  from  the  heated  sand  during  the  summer: 
in  addition  to  which,  the  sphere  of  vision  over  so  perfect 
a  tiat  is  materialljr  increased  by  the  elevation,  and  the 
shepherd  can  see  his  sheep  much  farther  on  stilts  than  lie 
could  from  the  ground. 

Once,  when  Napoleon  was  on  a  journey  through  tha 
South  of  Prance,  he  travelled  faster  than  his  guard, 
which  these  shepherds  observing,  two  hundred  at'  them 
assembled  about  his  carriage,  funned  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  kept  pace  with  it  on  their  stilts,  at  the  rate  of  st;ven 
miles  an  hour  for  two  hours  together. 


FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Chinese  are  considered  as  the 
must  iuiportant  of  all  their  ccremi>nies,  and  persons  re- 
ceive more  honour  on  tlie  day  of  their  dtatlt,  vVi'.i.'a  «.-4%x 
they  did  whiJat  alive.    A  few  niiuutea  ailei  a.  m^j^  V^i.  ^^^^ 
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red,  be  n  dreued  in  his  litActf  apparel,  adoned  with  ' 
ery  badge  or  h»  digfiiity,  and  placed  ID  the  coffin;  which 

generallj  made  of  very  durable  wood,  Taniiahed,  and 
rnetimei  ^IL  The  preparatioD  of  a  coffin,  in  which  the 
Ay  may  be  enclosed  after  death,  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
tfl  of  attention  to  a  Chineie  during  his  li(^,  and  great 
ns  are  often  expended  on  it ;  so  that  the  rich  tometimes 
'  out  a  thousand  crowns:  the  poorer  classes  wilt  often 
pend  all  they  are  worth ;  and  in  cases  of  extreme  po- 
ty,  a  son  will  sell  himself  for  a  slave,  in  order  to  pur- 
ue  a  coffin  for  his  father ;  which,  perhaps,  shall  remain 
enty  or  thirty  years  useless,  but  ii  considered  as  the 
ist  valuable  piece  of  furniture  belonging  to  a  familr. 
e  manner  of  intermeut  is  as  follows :  first  they  sprinkle 
ne  lime  on  the  bottom  of  the  coffin,  and  lay  the  body 
it,  taking  care  to  place  the  head  on  a  pillow,  and  to 
1  a  ereat  deal  of  cotton,  that  it  may  remain  steady.  The 
ly  should  remain  exposed  seven  days,  but  this  lime  may 
abridged,  if  any  weighty  reason  makes  it  necessary ;  ana 
ring  this  interval  M  the  friends  who  have  been  pur- 
•ely  invited,  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  de- 
ised,  the  nearest  relations  remaining  in  the  hoase.  The 
hn  is  then  placed  in  the  hall  of  ceremony,  which  is  bung 
h  white  linen,  interspersed  with  pieces  of  black  or 
let-coloured  silk.  Before  the  coffin  is  placed  a  tabic, 
which  stands  the  effigy  of  the  deceased,  or  a  cBr^-ed 
lament,  inscribed  with  his  name;  and  these  are  always 
oropanied  with  flowers,  perfumes,  and  lighted  tapen. 
he  mean  lime,  all  the  sons  of  the  deceased,  clothed  in 
m  and  girded  with  cords,  stand  on  one  side  of  the  cof- 
in  a  mournful  posture,  whilst  the  widow  and  herdaugh- 
(  stand  on  the  other  side,  behind  a  curtain,  from  whence 
y  occasionally  send  forth  dismal  cries.  During  the  time 
t  the  corpse  is  thus  kept,  there  are  tables  covered  every 
rning  with  tea  and  sweetmeats  ;  the  persons  who  come 
>:iy  their  respects  are  ushered  in  and  out  by  a  relation 
lointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  large  sheet  of  paper  is 
ig  over  the  gate,  expressing  the  name  and  quality  of 
deceased,  and  giving  a  snort  detail  of  his  life  and 
lont. 
>n  the  day  of  bnrial,  the  relations  are  again  assembled, 

mmt  of  tfaem  attend  the  corpse  to  the  place  of  lepul- 
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in  the  followinff  order:  A  number  of  men  march  in 
arrying  pasubMnl  figures  of  alBTet,  elephant*,  lions, 
.,  dice.  Othen  fblloir  with  flagi,  cenaers  filled  with 
mcs,  and  tables  of  sweetmeats ;  while  melancholy 
ilaiative  sirs  are  played  on  drums,  bells,  and  other 
intents.  Immediately  after  the  musicians  follows  the 
I,  which  is  carried  under  a  canopy  of  violet-coloured 
neatly  embroidered  and  covered  with  network.  The 
t  son,  clothed  in  a  canvass  fro<:k,  having  his  body 
and  leaning  on  a  staff,  follows  near  the  coffin  ;  he- 
iiimare  hisbrotherB,twoand  two,  leaning  on  crutches, 
;inable  to  support  themselves ;  and  the  procession  is 
1  with  the  mother  and  daughters,  carried  in  close 
1,  and  all  the  other  relations  and  friends  of  the  de- 
d,  in  mourning.  I'hcy  all  make  great  show  of  sor- 
n  this  occasion,  and  deafen  the  spectators  with  their 
il  cries ;  but  M.  Groster  observes,  their  lamentations 
>  methodical,  that  a  European  might  easily  suppose 
to  be  merely  the  cflects  of  art. 

ion  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  interment,  the  coffin  is 
■itcd  in  a  tomb  appropriated  for  it;  and  at  a  small 
ice  there  are  several  temporary  hails,  with  tables  co- 

with  provisions,  and  served  up  with  great  splendour 
:  mourners  and  attendants.  The  repast  is  sometimes 
'cd  by  fresh  marks  of  homage  to  the  corpse,  but 
arc  generally  dispensed  with,  and  the  company  con- 
hcmselvcB  with  complimenting  tlic  eldest  son;  who, 
.'cr,  answers  only  by  signs.  But  if  the  deceased 
a  grandee  of  the  empire,  liis  relations  do  not  leave 
mb  for  a  month  or  two,  but  reside  in  apartments  prc- 

for  them,  and  renew  their  homage  doily.  The 
ificencc  of  these  funerals  is  proportioned  to  the 
h  or  dignity  of  the  deceased.  That  of  one  of  the 
for's  brothers  was  attended  by  upwards  ofsixtei'n 
and  people,  and  each  individual  had  a  particular  of- 
ssigned  him  in  the  ceremony. 

ne  of  the  Chinese  have  carried  their  Blial  attachnKnt 
r  as  to  retain  their  fathers*  bodies  for  three  or  four 
in  their  own  houses;  and  impose  upon  tliemucK-es  a 
cr  of  humiliating  duties,  using  no  other  scat,  (Uirin^ 
ly,  but  a  stool  covered  with  w\\ile  seTf!,t,    v\\v'\  l^^» 
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placed  near  the  coffin.  The  geoerality  of  them  hare  snch 
■  proround  veneration  for  the  burying-place*  of  their  an- 
cettori,  that  no  consideration  can  induce  them  to  tntvet 
into  remote  parta  of  the  world ;  and  they  leem  to  detpiae 
thoae  of  their  countrymen  who,  for  the  sake  of  trade  or 
other  cauHi,  |;o  to  reside  in  Sunda,  or  the  adjacent  islands, 
Decause  they  imagine  that  theae  men  must  leave  their 
bones  in  unhallowed  ground. 

Mountainv  and  solitary  places  remote  from  towns  are 
generally  chosen  for  the  interment  of  the  great,  and  some 
of  their  sepulchres  are  very  magnificenL  If  a  tomb  be 
erected  in  a  valley  or  phio,  a  large  heap  of  earth  is  raised 
over  it,  as  a  tumulus,  and  covered  with  white  plaster,  so 
that  DO  wet  can  penetrate  the  tomb  below.  In  the  vault 
an  altar  is  erectea,  and  covered  with  meals,  incense,  light- 
ed tapers,  and  figures  of  slaves  and  animals,  which  are 
Aupposcd  to  be  serviceable  to  the  dead  in  another  state. 
And  if  the  defunct  hM  any  considerable  ofEce,  his  most 
virtuous  actions  are  engraved  on  marble  and  lixed  up  in 
front  of  the  tomb ;  while  a  number  of  (inures,  representing 
officers,  eunuchs,  horses,  stags,  canxrls,  lions,  and  ele- 
phants,  are  ranged  round  in  dilferent  rows ;  and  groves  of 
aged  cypresses  prcSL-rve  an  i*ful  and  mebncholy  gloom 
about  tlicm,  which  is  certainly  calculutcd  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  contemplative  mind  thati  the  costly  de- 
corations of  funeral  monuments  m  Europe. 

Elach  family  of  respectability  has  a  large  building,  called 
the  hall  of  ancestors,  erected  on  some  part  of  their  estales, 
which  ii  common  for  all  tlic  branches  of  that  family.  In 
this  hall  a  lon^  table  is  set  a[;ainst  the  wall,  on  which  are 
painted  the  tigurcs  of  their  ancestors,  who  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  by  their  talents,  or  filled  some  office 
under  government  with  honour  to  themselves.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  contains  only  the  names  of  men,  women,  and 
cliildrcn,  belonging  to  the  family,  with  their  ages  and  dig- 
nilii'S,  inscribed  upon  tablets. 

In  spring,  (he  relations  assemble  at  this  hall :  and  the 
wealthiest  of  them  prepare  a  banquet  which  seems  to  have 
been  originallr  designed  for  the  dead  ;  for  they  never 
touch  any  of  toe  viands  till  an  offering  has  been  muite 
witli  due  solemnity.  But  exclusive  of  these  annual  enter. 
tMinmenlM,  the  Chinese  consider  themselves  obliged  to 


Ihe  real  tombs  of  their  anccitorK,  onc« 
;   wlien  thej  begin  by  plucking  up  ihc   wcpcl*  and 
les  tha|iurro«^^mm|^B^D^mctuil«  bj 

liall  to  t">oQ|||||i^mH|^M|HH|||^ffiling  Up 
tbeir  namea  in  the  mort  open  part  or  tbar  nouaei. 


MECHANISM. 


CURIOUS  CLOCK  AT  STRASBURGH. 

At  Strasburgh  there  is  a  clock  of  all  others  the  moiit 
famous,  invented  by  Contadiiis  Dasipodius,  in  the  year 
1571.  Before  the  clock  stands  a  globe  on  the  °;round, 
showing  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  stars,  and  planets. 
The  heavens  are  carried  about  by  the  first  mover,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Saturn,  by  bis  proper  motion,  is  car- 
ried about  in  thirty  years;  Jupiter  in  twelve;  Mars,  in 
two;  the  Sun,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  in  one  year;  and  the 
Moon  in  one  month.  In  the  clock  itself  there  are  two 
tables  on  the  right  and  left  hand,  shewing  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  from  the  year  1573  to  the  year  1624. 
T^e  third  table  in  the  middle,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first  part  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana  shew  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  day  thereof,  being  carried 
about  in  one  year :  the  second  part  shews  the  year  uf  our 
Lord,  and  the  equinoctial  days,  the  hours  of  each  day,  the 
minutes  of  each  hour,  Easter  day,  and  all  other  feasts, 
and  the  dominical  letter.  The  third  part  hath  the  geogra- 
phical description  of  all  Germany,  and  particularly  of 
Strasbutgh,  and  the  names  of  the  inventor  and  all  the 
workmen.  In  the  middle  frame  of  the  clock  is  an  astro- 
labe, shewing  the  sign  in  which  each  planet  is  every  day ; 
and  there  are  the  statues  of  the  seven  planets  upon  a 
round  piece  of  iron,  lying  flat ;  so  that  every  day  the  planet 
tbat  rules  ths  day  comes  forth,  the  rest  being  hid  withm 
the  framei,  till  they  come  oat  by  course  at  their  dv]  \  u 
tbe  lus  upon  Suoilaji',  and  so  foi  alV  the  v^eV.     Ko^ 
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there  ii  also  i  terreftrhil  globe,  whkh  thews  the  qaufm, 
the  half'hour,  and  the  minutes,  lliere  ii  also  the  iksU 
of  ft  dead  man,  and  statues  of  two  boya,  whereof  ona 
turns  the  hoor-glass,  when  the  dock  hath  stmck,  the  olhcff 
puts  forth  the  rod  in  his  hand  at  each  stroke  of  the  clock. 
Moreover,  there  are  the  statnes  of  Spring,  Summer,  A^ 
tumn,  and  Winter,  and  many  obserratians  of  the  moon 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  clock  are  four  old  men's  statnes- 
which  strike  uie  quarters  of  the  hour ;  the  statue  of  Death 
comes  out  at  each  quarter  to  strike,  but  is  driven  back  by 
the  statue  of  Christ,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  for  threa 
quarters,  but  in  the  fourth  quarter,  that  of  Christ  goes 
back,  and  ihut  of  Death  strikes  the  hour,  with  a  bone  in 
hiH  hand,  and  then  the  chimes  sound.  On  the  top  of  the 
clock,  is  an  image  of  a  cock,  which  twice  in  the  day  crowa 
aloud,  and  claps  hit  wings.  Besides,  this  clock  is  decked 
with  many  rare  pictures ;  and,  being  on  the  inaid*  el 
the  church,  carries  another  frame  to  ihe  outside  of  tbt 
walls,  wherein  the  hours  of  the  sun,  the  courses  of  tk* 
moon,  the  length  of  the  dav,  and  such  other  things,  art 
set  out  with  great  art. — Moaaisox's  /<M«raiy. 

FINX  CLOCK  AT  LYONS. 
ly  the  magnificent  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Johav  M 
Lyons  in  Francp,  is  a  most  curious  clock,  justly  eel*- 
brutod  for  its  surprising  mechanism  and  motions,  ]|  is 
placed  in  an  aisle  near  the  choir.  On  the  top  staiMk  m 
cock,  which  everv  throe  hours  claps  hi»  wings  and  craws 
thrice.  In  a  gallery  undemcaih,  a  door  opens  oa  omt 
tide,  out  of  which  comes  the  Virgin  Mary :  and  froM  a 
door  on  the  other  side,  the  Angel  Uabriel,  who  meets  sad 
salutes  her ;  at  the  name  time  a  door  opens  in  the  ftlcowa 
part,  out  of  which  the  form  of  a  dove,  representing  tlw 
Holy  (ihnst,  descends  on  the  Virgin's  head.  After  wktek 
Ihey  return  in  again,  and  from  a  doorin  the  middl*co«n 
ft  figure  of  a  reverend  rather,  lifting  up  his  hands,  uA 
giving  hit  benediction  to  the  spectators.  The  day*  of  tkt 
week  arc  represented  by  seven  fignret,  each  of  which  ttkvs 
place  in  a  niche  on  the  momm'j  of  the  day  it  repretcatSt 


•nd   continues    theie   till    midnight.     But   perhaM   At 
gnate§i  curiotity  is  an  ova/  **a»a        zked  wHh  trn  h^ 
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BDte*  or  ui  hour,  which  are  exactly  pointed  to  by  a  hand 
iMchiDg  the  circumfepencc.  which  ioicnsibly  diutei  and 
contracts  itself  during  Its  revolutrco.  lliis  cunou:!  clock 
coDDot  be  supposed  to  be  m  perfect  in  ftU  its  modens  as 
it  was  fencerCy,  and  yet  it  has  Buffered  as  littie  as  can  be 
expected  in  a  lon^  course  of  years,  through  the  care  and 
skill  of  those  appointed  to  look  after  it. 

It  appears  by  an  iuscriptiun  on  the  clock  itself,  that  it 
was  repaired  and  improved  by  one  A'ourtson,  in  IbCl ;  but 
it  was  contriTcd  long  before  that  time  by  Nicholas  Lipp, 
a  native  of  Basil,  vfao  finished  it  in  1598,  when  he  was 
about  30  years  of  age.  After  which,  it  is  said  he  had  his 
eyes  put  out,  by  order  of  the  magistrates  uf  Lyons,  that  he 
night  never  be  able  to  perform  the  like  again,  but  tliis 
is  BO  f&r  from  being  true,  that  the  magistrates  (^ncfaged 
him  to  fix  at  LyouB,  by  allowing  him  a  considcrahli;  salary 
to  look  ahei  his  own  machine,  l^c  oval  minute  mo- 
tion was  invented  by  Mr.  Servier,  and  is  of  later  date. — 
Thoxfsok's  TraveU. 


BEAUTIFUL  CLOCK  AT  LUNDEN. 

Tns  cathedral  of  Lunden,  in  Sweden,  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  and  has  a  very  lofty  spire,  which  serves  as  a 
mark  for  sailors,  being;  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

The  altar  of  this  church  »s  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  ; 
but  what  most  engages  the  attention  of  a  straiiger  is  its 
curious  clock,  which,  from  the  number  of  ils  movtmcnls 
and  figures,  may  vie  with  those  of  Lyons  and  Sirasburgh. 
Every  hour  two  horsemen  come  out  and  encounttrr,  and  a 
door  opens  which  discovers  the  Virgin  Mary  sitltn^^  on  a 
throne  with  her  divint  infant  in  her  arms,  and  the  Matri  with 
their  retinue  marching  in  order,  and  presenting  thoir  gifts, 
two  trumpeters  sounding  all  the  time  of  the  procession. 
Iliis  clock,  besides  the  hour,  shews  the  monili  ;iiid  day, 
and  every  festival  throughout  the  year, — .Ssiitu's  Wandcn. 


CLOCKS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  CHARIOTS 
SvRPKisivc  as  tho  mechanical  wonders  jiisl  dc^-ciilniA 
may  seem  to  bc,  tbey  appear  to  be  excelUd  bv  Vwo  doOlA 
C« 
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AUTOMATON  CHESS-PLATER. 

This  astonishing  piece  of  mechuiism  was  Ac  inftoitkiB 
of  Wolfgang  de  Kempelen,  a  Hun^rian  gentleman,  utd 
aalic  counsellor  to  the  royal  chamber  of  Uie  domains  of 
the  emperor  in  Hungary  in  1769. 

The  room  where  it  is  exhibited  has  an  huier  uartment,  in 
which  appears  the  figflre  of  a  Turk,  as  larg«  ai  life,  dresMd 
after  the  Turkish  fashion,  sitting  behind  acheslof  diree  feet 
anil  a  half  in  length,  two  feet  in  breadth,  end  two  feat 
and  a  half  in  height,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  wooden 
■eat  OQ  which  it  sits.  The  chest  is  placed  vpon  fear 
castors,  and,  together  with  the  figure,  may  be  easily 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  room.  On  the  plain  surface, 
formed  by  tlie  top  of  the  chest,  ic  the  centre,  is  raised  an 
immoveable  chess-board  of  handsome  dimensions,  upon 
which  the  figure  has  its  eyes  fixed  ;  its  right  arm  and 
hand  being  extended  on  the  chest,  and  its  left  arm  some- 
what raised,  as  if  in  the  attitude  uf  holding  a  Turidsh  pipe 
which  originally  was  placed  in  its  hands. 

The  exhibitor  begins  by  wheeling  the  chest  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  apartment  within  which  it  stands,  and  in  faoe 
of  the  spectators.  He  then  opens  certain  doors  cootrived 
in  the  clie«t,two  in  front,  and  two  at  the  back,  at  the  aamc 
time  pulling  out  a  long  shallow  drawer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chest,  made  to  contain  the  chess-men,  a  cushitm  for 
the  arm  of  llic  figure  to  rest  upon,  and  some  couotei*. 
Two  lesser  doors,  and  a  green  cloth  screen,  contrived  in 
the  body  of  the  figure  and  its  lower  parts,  are  likewiM 
opened,  and  the  Turkish  robe  which  covers  them  is  raised; 
■o  that  the  construction  both  of  the  figure  and  chest  inlar- 
nally  is  displayed.  In  this  state  the  automaton  is  moved 
round  for  the  examination  of  the  spectators;  and  tobutiek 
all  suspiciirn  from  the  most  sceptical  mind,  that  any  loinf 
subject  is  concealed  within  any  part  of  it,  the  eabibinr 
introduces  a  lighted  candle  into  the  body  of  the  cheat  md 
figure,  by  which  the  interior  of  each  is,  in  a  y e^  men 
sure,  rendered  transparent,  and  the  most  secrst  ooraer  ia 
■hewn.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  same  precau- 
tion to  remove  tuspicion  is  used,  if  requested,  at  the  dote 

I  at  the  commencement  of  a  game  at  chess  with  tke 
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IIm  dieft  !■  dinded  by  ■  parthioo  into  tvo  vneqnal 
dianibers.  Tbattollwri^of thefigareiatbenBiToweft, 
and  occupiet  scBTcely  one  tfaiid  of  the  body  of  the  cheit. 
It  is  filled  with  little  wheels,  levers,  cylinder!,  and  other 
machinery  uied  in  clock-work.  That  to  ihe  left  contains 
a  few  wheels,  some  Bniftll  barrels  with  apringi,  and  two 
quarters  of  a  circle  placed  horizontally.  The  body  and 
lower  parts  of  the  figure  -contain  tubes,  which  seem  to  be 
conductors  to  the  machinery.  Af^r  a  sufhcient  time, 
during  which  each  spectator  may  satisfy  his  scruples  and 
his  ctirioaity,  the  exhibitor  re-closes  the  doors  of  the 
chest  and  fi^re,  and  the  drawer  at  bottom,  makes  some 
airangements  in  the  body  of  the  figure,  winds  up  the  works 
with  a  key  inserted  into  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of 
the  chest,  places  a  cushion  under  the  left  arm  of  the  ti^^ure, 
which  now  rests  upon  it,  and  invites  any  individual  present 
to  play  a  game  of  chess. 

In  playing  a  game  the  nntomaton  makes  choice  of  the 
white  pieces,  anil  always  lias  the  first  move.  These  are 
amail  ivdvuntages  towards  winning  tlie  game,  whicli  arc 
chccrrully  conceded.  It  plays  with  the  lell  hand,  the 
right  arm  and  hand  being  constantly  extended  on  the 
chest,  behind  which  it  is  seated.  This  slight  incongruity 
proceeded  from  absence  of  mind  in  the  inventor,  who  did 
not  perceive  his  mistake  till  the  machinery  of  the  auto- 
maton was  too  far  completed  to  admit  of  ilic  mistake 
being  rectified.  At  the  commencement  of  a  (;anie,  the 
automaton  moves  its  head,  as  if  taking  a  view  of  the  l-oar:!; 
the  Eame  motion  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  game.  In  making 
a  move,  it  slowly  raises  its  left  arm  from  the  cushion 
placed  under  it,  and  directs  it  towards  the  square  of  the 
piece  to  be  moved.  Its  hand  and  fingers  open  on  touch- 
ing the  piece,  which  it  takes  up,  and  conveys  to  any  pro- 
posed square.  The  arm  then  return^  with  a  natural 
miitiun  to  the  cushion,  upon  which  it  usually  rest.;.  In 
taking  a  piece  the  automaton  makes  the  saric  motions 
of  the  arm  and  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  which  it 
conveys  from  die  board ;  and  then  returning  to  its  own 
piece,  it  takes  it  up,  and  places  it  on  the  vacant  s(iuarc. 
These  n:Qtions  are  performed  with  perfect  currcclness; 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  arm  acts,  i-specially  in 
the  diflercnt  operation  of  casllin<;,  seems  to  be  tlte  result 
C  4 
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of  spoDtaneoui  feeling;,  bending  of  the  ihonlder,  dbo* 
and  knucklei,  and  cautiouily  avoiding  to  tooch  anj  other 
piece  than  that  which  i>  to  be  moved,  nor  ever  making  ■ 
fW)*e  move. 

After  a  move  made  by  ill  antagonist,  the  atKomaton  n- 
mains  for  a  few  moments  only  inactive,  as  if  meditating 
its  next  move ;  upon  which  the  motions  of  the  left  arm  And 
hand  follow.  On  ^vmc;  check  to  the  king,  it  mo^ps  iti  bend 
as  a  signal.  When  a  false  move  is  made  by  its  anta^tntijit, 
which  frequently  occurs  through  curiosity,  to  observi 
will  "     ■ 


what  manner  the  automaton  will  act,  (as. 
knight  be  made  to  move  like  a  casile,)  the  nutumaton  tans 
impatiently  on  the  chest  with  its  right  hand,  replaces  the 
knight  on  its  former  square,  and,  not  permitting  its  anta- 
gonnt  to  recover  his  move,  proceeds  immediately  to  move 
one  of  its  own  pieces;  thus  appearing  to  punish  him  for 
his  inattention.  The  little  advantage  in  play  which  is  hereby 
gained,  makes  the  automaton  more  than  a  match  for  its 
antagonist;  and  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
inventor  as  an  additional  resource  towards  winning  the 
game. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  person  matched  against  tlte 
automaton  should  be  attentive  in  moving  a  piece,  to  place 
it  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  squnre,  otherwise  the 
figure,  in  attem)itinK  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  may  miss  its 
hold,  or  even  sustain  some  injury  in  the  delicate  mecha* 
nisni  of  the  Bngers.  When  the  person  has  made  a  move, 
no  alteration  in  it  can  lake  place;  and  if  a  piece  be 
touched  it  must  be  plaved  soraewhc-re.  This  rule  is  srriclly 
observed  by  the  automaton.  If  its  antagonist  hesitates 
to  move  for  a  considerable  time,  it  laps  smartly  on  the 
top  of  the  chest  with  the  right  hand,  which  is  con- 
stantly extended  upon  it,  as  if  testifying  impatience  at 
bis  delay. 

During  the  time  that  the  automaton  is  in  motion,  a  low 
Mund  of  clock-work  running:  down  is  heard,  which  ceases 
■oon  after  its  arm  Tcturr.s  to  the  cushion:  and  then  its 
■ntagonist  may  make  his  mu\  e.  The  works  are  wound  up 
M  intervals,  after  ten  or  twelve  moves,  by  the  exhibitor, 
*bo  is  usually  emploird  in  walking  up  and  down  the 
spsvtment  in  which  tlie  automaton  is  shewn;  approach- 
iif,  however,  the  chest  from  lime  to  time,  especially 


on  its  Tigbt  ude.— Blackwood's  Ethnburgk  Maaaxaie, 
February,  ISlt). 

icblaeiy,  opened  for  the  purpoM 
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AUTOMATON  MUSICIANS. 

OxK  of  the  most  celebrated  modein  coDStructon  of 
aodroides  waa  M.  Vaucanson,  of  the  Academic  Royal  des 
Scicncei.  In  1738,  he  exhibited  at  Paris  a  machine  ca- 
pable of  playing-  several  airs  on  the  German  Hutc,  of 
which  he,  in  tlic  same  year,  communicated  an  exact  de- 
scription and  explanation  to  the  academy,  containing  much 
curious  information  respecting  the  theory,  as  well  as  the 
practice,  of  that  musical  instrument. 

Thi^  machine  was  a  figure  about  Eve  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  situated  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  fixed  upon  a 
square  pedestal,  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  by  three  and 
a  half  broad.  The  front  of  the  pedestal  being  opened,  a 
clock-work  movement  was  seen,  by  means  of  whicn  a  steel 
axis  was  made  to  revolve,  having  various  protuberances 
upon  it,  to  which  were  attached  cords  thrown  over  pul- 
leys, and  terminating  in  the  upper  boards  of  nine  pairs  of 
bellows,  which  were  thus  alternately  raised  and  let  dowa 
by  the  revolution  of  the  axis.  The  disagreeable  fluttering 
noise  produced  by  the  wind  forcing  open  the  valves  of  the 
bellows,  wai  prevented  by  causing  the  valves  to  open  by 
means  of  levers,  which  were  acted  upon  by  the  lightening 
of  the  ropes  which  raised  the  upper  boards  of  the  bellows, 
and  which,  tbcrefurc,  kept  tike  valve  open  till  the  boards 
were  allowed  to  descend.  The  nine  pairs  of  bellows  dis- 
charged their  air  into  throe  different  tubes,  wliich  ascend- 
ing through  the  body  of  the  Bgure,  terminated  in  three 
small  reservoirs  in  its  trunk  ;  these  they  united  into  one, 
which  ascending  to  the  tlnoat,  formed  the  cavity  oC  the 
mouth  To  each  of  the  three  pipes  three  pairs  of  bellows 
were  attached.  The  upper  boards  of  one  set  were  pressed 
down  with  a  weight  of  four  pounds,  those  of  the  second 
C  5 
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Ht  by  a  weight  of  two  pomids,  and'dNMCof'die  ifaiid  li; 
tbeirown  weight  only. 

Snch  were  the  expedienu  for  supplying  aii  to  the  iaie- 
pltyer;  another  piece  of  clock'Work  coutaiaed  witkta  tke 
pedeUal,  was  for  the  parnoae  of  conimunicatiDg  the  pnmt 
motions  to  hi*  finders,  his  lips,  and  his  tongue.  By  this 
DDOvemeDt  a  cvlioder  wai  made  to  revoke,  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  sixty-four  inchei  in  circumference,  which 
was  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
each.  In  these  dimions  were  itMerted  various  pegs  and 
staples  of  brass,  which  raised  and  depressed  the  ends  ot 
fifteen  different  levers,  similar  to  those  which  prodoce  the 
gonads  of  a  common  barrel  organ.  Seven  of  these  lereia 
regulated  the  motions  of  the  seven  fingers  required  to  it(^ 
the  holes  of  a  Germiin  flute,  with  which  they  commnrii- 
cated  by  means  of  steel  chains  ascending  through  the 
body  of  the  figure,  and  dirccird  bv  means  of  pulleys  into 
the  proper  angles  at  the  shoulder,  elbow,  Ac.  Three  of  the 
ievers  regulated  the  Ingres."  of  the  air,  being  connected  with 
the  valves  of  the  three  reservoirs  in  tlie  body  of  the  figure, 
which  they  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  so  a*  10  prMlnce 
a  stronger  or  weaLer,  a  louder  or  lower  tone.  By  a  thai- 
lar  contrivance,  four  of  the  levers  served  to  give  the  pnn 
per  motions  to  the  lips,  sn  as  to  allow  a  freer  passage  to 
the  air;  another  contracted  them,  so  as  lo  dimmish  'the 
efilux  of  air;  the  third  drew  them  backwards  from  the 
orifice  of  the  flute,  and  the  fourth  pushed  them  forwards. 
Tlie  remaining  lever  was  employed  in  the  direction  of  tfae 
toHfTUC,  to  which  it  gave  motion,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
open  uiid  shut  the  mouth  of  the  flute  ai  pleasure.  This 
mechanism,  with  other  ingenious  contrivances  enabled  H. 
Vaucaoson  to  produce  all  the  motions  requisite  for  sn 
expert  player  on  ihe  flute,  and  which  he  executed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  music  equal  in  beauty  to  that  de- 
rived from  the  exertions  of  a  we  It- practised  liring  pcr- 
foimer.  The  same  gentleman  afterwards  exercisKl  his 
iDgenuity  in  the  construction  of  anodier  mnsical  androides, 
exhibited  to  the  academy  in  1741,  and  which  was  not  less 
tdmircd  than  hi^  fluie-player- 

Thit  was  a  mechanical  performer  on  the  pipe  and  tabor, 
filed,  like  the  flute-player,  on  a  pedestal,  habited  Kke  a 
imaciog  shepherd,  and  capable  of  playing  abom  tweoij 
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liri)  cooMfling  of   mintieti,    rigadooin,    and    counti; 
dances. — Brewste&'b  Edinburgh  Encychvedia. 


AUTOMATON  SEATED  AT  A  PIANO-FORTE. 

Ahoho  the  moat  celebrated  automatical  nechaoici  of 
the  present  day  is  H.  MailUtdet,  a  native  of  Svrit»p.rliuid, 
who  hu  conitructed  several  androidee  of  unrivalled  excel* 
IcDce.  One  of  these  represents  a  beautiful  female  seated 
at  a  piano-forte,  on  which  she  performs  eighteen  tunes. 
Independent  of  the  expression  of  the  muBic  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  actual  pressure  of  her  fingers  on  the  keys, 
all  her  motions  are  ele^^nt  and  graceful,  and  so  nearly 
imitating  life,  that,  even  on  a  near  approach,  the  deception 
can  hardly  be  discovered.  Before  commencing  a  tune, 
she  maki;s  a  gentle  inclination  with  her  head,  as  if  salut- 
ing the  auditors  ;  and  remains  seemingly  intent  on  the  per- 
formance. Her  bosom  heaves,  her  eyes  move,  and  ap- 
pear »s  naturally  to  follow  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  as  if 
it  were  real  'mimalion.  The  hands  regulate  tlie  natural 
tones  only,  for  the  flats  and  sharps  arc  played  by  pedals, 
on  which  the  feet  operate.  It  is  lilcewise,  to  be  observed, 
that  although  the  instrument  resembles  a  piano-forte,  it  is 
in  fact  an  organ,  the  belhiws  of  which  are  blown  by  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  machinery.  The  movements  of  this 
figure  are  effected  by  meaos  of  six  large  springs,  which, 
when  compLeiely  wound  up,  will  preserve  their  action 
daring  an  hour.  ITie  various  parts  composinE:  the  machi- 
nery are  extremely  nloe  and  complicated,  and  all  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  required.  Twenty-five  leaders, or 
communications,  produce  the  different  motions  of  the  bodv, 
and  others,  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  motion,  are  di^ 
tributed  to  the  different  part^  of  the  instrument.  A  brass 
fly  reguUtes  and  equalizes  the  whole.  The  figure  is  so 
contrived  for  the  convenience  of  removal,  that  it  divides  la 
the  middle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  large  glass  case,  and  rests 
above  a  mahogany  box  containing  the  machinery,  which 
(he  artist  throws  open  for  universal  inspection.  It  was 
valued  by  him  at  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  may  in  some  respect  prove  the  extent  of  the  labour 
liid  ingenuity  in  frambg  it. — Bkewgtkb's  Encyclopedia. 

ce 
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AUTOMATON  TARANTULA  SPIDER. 

TiiiB  BaTprUing  piece  of  mechuiiiin,  made  of  steel,  n 
BOW  exhibiting  at  Weelu'a  museum,  Titchbocne-street,  Pi^ 
cadillv.  Thia  amgular  automattm  comea  independentlj 
oat  of  a  box,  and  runs  backward  and  forward  on  a  table; 
•tretrhea  out  and  drawa  in  its  pawa,  as  if  at  will ;  morel 
hs  boras  and  claws,  and  opens  them  with  tut. 

T^is  wonderful  little  figure  must  fix  the  attention  of  th8 
enrious,  havinr  no  other  power  of  action  ihan  the  meeh^ 
niam  contained  in  its  body.  The  thing  might  have  bMa 
thought  impossible,  on  account  of  its  smolloess,  and  tba 
difficulty  of  putting  together,  it  being  composed  of  om 
htndred  aitdJifleeH  different  pieces. 


AUTOMATON  OPERA. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17lh  century,  Father  Trudtet, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ol'  Sciencis,  constructed  for tbe 
airuiement  of  l.ouis  XIV,,  an  auiomaton,  consistinr 
of  a  kind  of  moving  pictures,  which  was  (xtnsidend 
ai  a  masterpiece  in  mrchanics.  One  of  these  pictures, 
which  the  monarch  called  his  little  opern,  represented  an 
opera  in  five  acts,  and  changed  the  decorations  at  the 
commencement  of  each.  The  actors  performed  their 
uarts  in  paniomime.  This  moving  picture  was  only  16) 
mches  in  breadth,  13  inchea  4  lines  in  height,  and  one 
bch  3  lines  in  thickness  fur  the  play  of  the  machinerr* 
The  representation  could  be  stopped  at  pleasure,  and  made 
to  re-commence  at  (he  same  place  by  the  operation  of  • 
ettcb.— Edinburgh  Enct/clopidia. 

AUTOMATON  COACH  AND  HORSES.      "^ 

A  MOKi  exinordinary  piece  of  mechanism  than  Um 
foregoing,  it  that  described  by  M.  Camus,  who  says  he 
eonstnicted  it  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
a  child.  It  consisted  of  a  small  coach  drawn  by  two 
boraes,  in  which  was  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with  a  footmaa 
jad  page  bdiind.    Accarding  \o  the  account  given  bj  H. 
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m  hnnaelf,  this  ccach  bung  placed  at  tlie  extremity 
I  table  of  a  deicrmisate  size,  the  coachmsu)  smacked 
tiid  the  horses  immediately  set  out,  moving  their 
le«  in  a  natural  maimer.  When  the  carriage  reached  th« 
edge  of  the  table,  it  tamed  at  a  right  angle,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  that  edge.  When  it  arrived  opposite  to  the 
place  where  the  king  was  seated,  it  stopped,  and  the  page 
getting  down  opened  the  door,  upon  which  the  lady 
alighted,  having  in  her  hand  a  petition,  which  she  pre- 
sented with  a  curtsey.  After  waiting  some  time,  she  again 
curlsied,  and  re-entered  the  carriage;  the  page  then  re- 
sumed his  place,  the  coachman  whipped  his  horses,  whick 
began  to  move,  and  the  footman,  running  after  the  carri- 
age, jumped  up  behiod  it,  and  the  carriage  drove  on.— 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 


WRITING  AUTOMATON. 
M.  MjkiLLARDET  Constructed  a  writing  bt>y,  who  is  exhi> 
hited  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  an  attendant  having  dipped 
his  pencil  and  laid  the  paper  before  him,  he  executes  draw- 
ings, and  French  and  English  sentences,  in  writing,  of  a 
very  superior  description.  Every  natural  motion  of  the 
fingers,  elbow,  eyes,  &c.  is  correctly  imitated.  The  first 
of  these  figures  the  artist  stated  to  have  cost  him  the  sum 
of  £1,500  in  its  construction. 


AL'TOMATON  SINGING  BIRD. 

M.  Maillardet,  an  artist  whom  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, constructed  an  oval  box,  about  three  inches  in 
length;  the  lid  flew  up.  and  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage, 
not  larger  than  a  small  humming  bird,  started  up  from 
Its  nest.  Its  wings  fluttered,  and  its  bill  opening  with  the 
iremulous  vibration  peculiar  to  singing  birds,  it  began  to 
warble.  After  continuing  a  succession  of  notes,  which 
would  fill  a  large  apartment,  it  darted  down  into  its  nest, 
and  the  lid  closed  of  itself.  The  machinery  was  here  con- 
tained in  a  verj  narrow  compass,  and  could  produce  four 
ditTcrent  kinds  of  warbling:  it  was  put  in  motion  by 
apriogt,  which  preserved  their  action  during  four  minutes 


■SB  woNDBm  tn  vatvss  and  art. 

Itlintfften  created  grnit  tnqnise  how  ndi  k  nrietf -«f 
Wtn  codd  be  produced  wjtbm  a  apace  wbere  tbere  wb 
'Cridenrly  no  room  for  a  coneaponding  namber  of  ptpet. 
The  artnt,  hswever,  hot  accompliihed  hn  ptrrpciae,  'bf  % 
very  simple  opedient.  Tliere  is  only  one  tube,  tbe  »■- 
caitT  of  which  is  shortened  or  lengtiwned  bj  a  pifllm 
wowing  inside,  axd  thna  prodncing;  iouikIb  griTer  oriuoM 
acnte,  according  ai  the  machinery  oytnieM  vpon  It^— 
BSudmrtfh  Emeydopedia. 


REMARKABLE  REPEATING  WATCH. 

Ik  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a:t  St.  Peteraborgb,  in 
Russia,  is  a  repeating  walch,  about  the  size  of  an  e^. 
Within  is  represented  our  Redeemer's  tomb,  with  the 
stone  at  the  entrance,  and  the  sentinels  upon  duty;  and, 
while  a  spectator  is  admiriag  this  curious  piece  of  mecha- 
Mn,  the  stone  is  saddenly  removed,  the  seotiaels  4r<^ 
down,  the  angels  appear,  the  women  enter  the  MpoMira, 
and  the  tame  chant  is  heard,  which  is  performed  in  4fae 
Greek  cburoh  on  Easter-Eve.— Smith's  tFonders. 


MINIATURE  WATCH  TN  A  RING. 

Juki  the  4th,  1764,  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Dcvereux-court, 
in  the  Strand,  watch-maker,  had  the  honour  to  present  bis 
late  majesty  George  111.  with  a  most  curious  repeating 
watch  of  his  own  construction,  set  in  a  ring.  The  siie  of 
tte  watch  is  something  Ices  than  a  silver  twopence;  it 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  paiU,  and 
.  wasbs  altogedier  no  more  than  five  pennyweights,  aeren 
(Tsms,  and  three-fbnrths. — Amual  lUffu^,  1764. 


THE  FIB8T  TIHE-PIECES,  MENTIONED  IK 
HISTORY; 


**  To  mark  d»  flight  of  tone  by  external  and  ■ 
■    Rpreaentattons,  and  so  distinguish  die  paMmg  houranto 
)  iKgplarpmodM  and  itagn,  was  the  firtt  woik  of  Him  «ha 
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■ppoioteil  the  Terolntiona  of  the  night  and  day,  the  re- 
turns of  the  labbath,  the  variations  of  the  moon,  die 
viciFBitudes  of  the  >eaton«,  and  the  courses  of  the  san. 
BdI  to  ascertaia  the  nnirorm  progreis  of  the  day  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  shades  and  substances,  is  an  invention 
M  curious  in  its  nature,  as  it  was  probably  late  in  its  dis- 
covery. And  yet  it  was  made  before  the  days  of  Ahaz. 
the  monarch  of  Judea,  and  above  two  hundred  yean 
before  the  first  inhabitation  of  Lancashire.  This  primitive 
dial  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  diagram,  which  was 
described  upon  the  steps  of  Ahaz's  palace,  and  marked 
the  advance  of  the  day  by  the  shade  of  some  neighbour- 
ing body  moving  oi-er  the  face  of  it.  And  the  contrivance 
seems  to  have  remained  the  only  dial  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions for  a  couple  of  centuries  afterward,  and  first  received 
the  addition  of  a  gnomon  from  the  hand  of  Anaximcnes, 
the  Milesian,  at  Sparta.  But  the  knowledge  of  this  or  the 
Other  was  introduced  very  late  into  the  west,  The  Ro- 
mans distinguished  the  day  only  by  its  two  natural 
periods  of  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  even  for  some  time  after 
the  promulgation  of  ihe  twelve  tables.  And  the  hrst  arti- 
ficial division  of  it  was  by  the  obvious  distinction  of  noon. 
This  began  a  few  years  afterward,  the  crier  of  the  consuls 
being  ordered  to  proclaim  the  noon  in  their  court,  when  he 
saw  the  aan  appear  betwixt  two  particular  points  of  the 
fomni.  But  the  Grecian  dial  passed  with  the  Grecian 
colonies  into  Sicily;  and  the  earliest  th^t  was  seen  at 
Rome  was  brought  from  the  conquered  Catania  during  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  fixed  upon  a  pillar  hv  the  rostrum. 
This,  however,  was  inaccurately  made,  the  lines  not  an- 
bwering  with  precision  to  the  hours.  But  it  remained  the 
irregular  standard  of  the  Roman  time  for  no  less  than 
ninety-nine  years;  and,  within  five  after  it  was  reformed, 
Scipio  Nssiea  invented  a  horologe,  which  could  be  ser- 
viceable on  the  frequent  occasions  in  which  the  otlicr  was 
useless,  and  mirked  the  several  stages  of  time,  as  well 
under  a  cloudy  as  a  sunny  sky,  and  equally  in  the  night 
as  ihe  day.  This  was  a  large  vessel  that  measured  the 
course  of  the  hours  by  the  trickling  of  water,  and  was  set 
up  under  cover  by  Scipio  for  the  use  of  the  public.  But 
the  Britons  were  as  ignorant  of  both  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  as  the  Romuis  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  Punic  wan ;  and  the  firat  of  the  Uttir  that  wu  ever 
brought  into  the  islud  was  introduced  into  it  by  Ckkt 
and  hii  army,  in  his  two  attempts  upon  the  countiy.  Both 
were  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  both 
were  for  ages  the  only  registers  of  the  day  in  Manchester: 
and  the  one  has,  therefore,  received  the  appellation  of 
horarium,  or  an  hour-Brlass, — and  the  other  the  name  ofa 
diale,  a  dial,  or  day-piece,  among  ui. — WuiTTAKKK'a 
Hitlory  <(f  Manchttler. 


REMARKABLE  SUN-DIAL  AT  MILTON  CHURCH, 
NEAR  GRAVESEND. 

Otkk  the  porch,  and  close  to  the  road  leading  from 
Oraves«:nd  to  Rochester,  a  few  years  ago.  was  erected  a 
•outh  dial,  west  eight  degrees,  wiih  its  furniture,  cod- 
structed  by  Mr.  Giles,  msister  of  Gravescnd  Free  SchooL 
The  curve  lines  (which  arc  conical  sections)  that  run  acrou 
th<-  dial,  are  called  parallels  of  the  length  of  the  day,  and 
are  eleven  in  number;  tijc  uppermost  Is  tlie  tropic  of  Ca- 
pricorn, and  is  marked  at  both  ends  with  its  proper  ch^ 
racter.  The  others  next  below  are  numbered  8,  9,  10,  II; 
and  that  with  12  is  the  equinoctial  line,  and  has  at  onerad 
the  sign  of  Aries,  at  the  other  end  the  sign  Libra.  The 
other  lines  below  these  are  marLecl  13,  14,  \5, 16;  and  tli« 
lowest  line  is  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  distinguished  at  both 
ends  with  Its  proper  character.  By  the  shadow  of  a  small 
ball,  which  is  fixed  on  the  style  called  Nodus,  the  several 
length  of  days  are  pointed  out ;  as,  for  example,  when  dM 
shadow  of  the  ball  falls  upon  the  upper  line,  the  day  ia  the 
shortest ;  when  it  falls  on  the  next  lower  line,  marked  8, 
the  day  is  eight  hours  long ;  when  on  the  line  marked  9, 
the  day  is  nine  hours  long;  and  so  of  the  rest :  and  whea 
the  shadow  of  the  ball  arrives  at  the  lowermost  line,  the 
dajr  is  the  longest.  The  vertical,  or  upright,  lines  ai«  called 
Aumuth  lines,  and  are  m^kcd  at  the  bottom  with  tb« 
letters  that  denote  the  points  of  the  compass;  so  that 
vben  the  shadow  of  the  ball  falls  on  any  one  of  these 
lines,  it  shews  the  sua  is  upon  that  point  of  the  compwa  ' 
which  the  letters  denote  that  correspond  with  the  line. 
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MECHANICAL  THEATRE. 

This  cnrioni  piece  of  mechaDiim  exhibited  at  Paria  i» 
thus  'described  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Et&hi  : 

The  spectacle  id  the  Pictureique  and  Mechanical 
Theatre  consisted  of  scenery,  and  appropriate  tittle 
moving  fibres.  The  Brst  scene  wu  a  view  of  a  wood  io 
early  morning ;  every  object  looked  blue,  fresh,  and  dewy. 
The  gradations  of  light,  until  the  approach  of  meridian 
day,  were  admirably  represented.  Serpents  were  seca 
crawling  in  the  grass.  A  little  sportsman  entered  with 
his  fowling-piece,  and  imitated  all  the  movements  na- 
tural to  his  pursuits;  a  tiny  wild-duck  rose  from  a  lake, 
and  flew  before  him.  He  pointed  his  gun,  and  changed 
bis  situation, — pointed  again,  and  fired:  the  bird  dropped; 
he  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  fastened  his  gun,  and 
retired.  Waggons,  drawn  by  horses  four  inches  high, 
passed  along ;  groups  of  peasantry  followed,  exquisitely 
imitating  all  the  indications  if  life.  Amongst  several  other 
scenes  was  a  beautiful  view  of  tht  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
gre'Jt  biidge,  over  which  little  horses  with  their  riders 

fiasscd  in  the  various  paces  of  walking,  trotting,  and  gal- 
opping.  All  the  mjnutiec  of  nature  were  attended  to.  The 
car  was  beguiled  witli  the  patting  of  the  horses'  hooU 
upon  the  pavemeut ;  a!:d  some  of  tlie  little  animaU  reared, 
and  ran  before  the  others.  There  were,  also,  some  charm- 
ing Uttle  sea  pieces,  in  which  the  vessels  sailed  with  their 
heads  towards  the  sp?ctator3,  and  maniEuvred  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.  The  whok  concluded  with  a  storm,  and 
shipwrecked  sailors  were  seen  floating  in  the  water,  then 
huried  ia  the  surge.  One  of  them  rose  aifaio,  and  reached 
a  rock.  Boats  put  oS  to  bis  relief,  and  peri.><hed  in  th. 
attempt.  The  little  ligure  was  seen  displaying  the  greatest 
agonies.  The  storm  subsided:  tiny  jjersons  appeared  upon 
the  top  of  a  projecting  tliff,  near  a  watcli-toiver,  and  low- 
ered a  rope  to  the  little  sufferer  below,  which  he  cautjht, 
and,  after  aacending  to  some  height  by  it,  overwhelmed 
by  fatigue,  lost  his  hold.  After  reeovering  from  the  fall, 
he  renewed  his  efforts,  and  at  length  reached  the  tup  in 

lafety,    amidst    the   acclamations  of    the   spectators. — ■ 

BvAM.i'a  JurmUle  Touriit. 
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SILK  MUX  AT  DERBY. 

Dkrbt  haiaffitkHill  on  the  river,  eKcted  by  Sir  Tbo- 
mma  Loombe,  who,  ftt  an  immente  expcnie,  and  great  h*- 
strd,  brought  the  model  from  ItaJy.  It  !■  fiied  ld  a  lar«c 
tranu,  six  ilories  high,  and  consiBti  of  26,£85  wbeeb, 
with  97,746  novements,  all  driven  by  one  large  wtttc 
wheel  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  houie.  It  goei  raaad 
three  timet  in  one  minnte,  and  each  time  worlu  73,7X 
yvrds  of  *iUc  thread,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  woika 
^18,496,320  yards  of  silk  thread,  under  the  manageamt 
cf  oaty  one  regulator.  It  has  been  of  such  serrice  ti>  the 
«ilk  trade,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  the  benefit  of  it  darav 
lui  Kfe  i  but  the  parliament  having  allowed  him  U.OOOt 
U  a  farther  reward  for  his  services,  be  suffered  a  model 
of  it  to  be  taken.  This  model  now  lies  in  the  Record- 
office  at  the  Tower,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  any  per> 
•on  being  allowed  to  inspect  it,  so  that  tnere  are  at  pie- 
sent  several  mills  of  the  kind  erected  in  different  parts  of 
tile  kingdom. — Evavs's  JmieiuU  T'ourirt. 


BnOSAPARTE'S  MILITARY  CARRIAGE. 

It  is  a  cvrions  fact,  that  the  fall  of  this  memorable 
diieftain  may  be  traced  to  the  hour  in  which  he  entered  the 
vehicle  here  described,  which  was  publicly  eihibited  for  se- 
veral months  at  Bnllock*s  Musenm.  Piccadilly.  It  was  M 
latal  to  him  as  the  chariots  of  the  sun  had  been  to  Pfasii- 
ton.  The  vehicle  remains,  but  what  has  become  of  the 
^•rioteer  ?  It  was  this  carriage  that  conveyed  Napoloaa 
to  the  shore  of  France  at  his  former  exile  ;  it  was  u  this 
liaaX  be  made  his  excursions  in  Elba ;  in  it  he  returned  to 
his  recovered  capital :  and  it  was  this  which  bore  him  lo 
.   fhe  fatal  field  of  Waterioo ! 

These  circoaitances  and  reflections  present  ibemaehM 
with  necotiar  force  to  the  mind,  when  the  object  ilMlf  is 
hroupit  within  view,  as  well  ax  under  contemplalioa. 

The  exterior  of  the  carriage  is,  in  many  respects,  rwrj 
like  the  modem  Engiish  travelling  chariots.  The  colour 
is  a  dark  bine,  with  a  handsome  bordered  amatteat  is 
goid;  but  the  imperial  anas  are  emblazoned  oa  the  paa- 


the  doom.  It  hu  a  lamp  at  each  conei  of  the 
roof,  and  there  is  one  lamp  fixed  at  the  back,  which  cm 
throw  a  stTonv  light  into  the  interior. 

1.1  the  front  uere  n  a  great  pi  ejection;  the  ntHrty  of 
which  is  very  considenble.  Beyond  this  projection,  and 
neoreT  to  the  horaei,  is  a  seat  for  the  coachmui.  This  is 
ingeniously  contrived  ho  as  to  prevent  the  driver  from 
viewing  the  interior  of  the  carriiige  ;  and  it  is  also  placed 
so  as  to  afford  to  those  who  are  within,  a  clear  sight  of 
the  horses,  snd  of  the  surrounding  country.  Tliere  are 
two  sabre  cats,  which  were  aimed  at  the  coachman  when 
the  carriage  was  taken. 

The  pannels  of  the  carriage  are  bullet  proof;  at  the 
hinder  part  is  a  projectin":  sword  case  ;  and  the  pannel  at 
the  lower  pari  of  the  back  is  so  contrived,  that  It  may  be 
let  down,  and  thereby  facilitnte  the  addition  or  removal 
of  convtniences,  without  disturbing  the  traveller. 

The  under-carriagc,  which  lias  swan-neck  iron  cranes, 
is  of  prodigious  strength ;  the  springs  are  semicircular, 
and  each  of  tliem  seems  capable  of  bearing  half  a  ton; 
the  wheels,  and  more  particularly  the  lire,  are  also  of  great 
strength.  The  pole  is  contrived  to  act  as  a  lever,  by 
vhich  the  carriage  is  kept  on  a  level  in  every  kind  of  road. 
The  undcr-carnage  and  wheels  arc  painted  in  vermilion, 
edged  with  the  colour  of  the  body,  and  hcjglitt'ncd  with 
gold.  The  harness  is  very  little  worthy  an  imperial  equi- 
page ;  it  bears  strong  marks  of  its  service  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  its  former  usos  arc  to  be  recognised  only 
by  the  bees,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  several  places. 

The  interior  deserves  particular  attention,  for  it  is 
adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  a  kitchen,  a  bed~room, 
a  dressing-room,  an  office,  and  an  enting-room. 

The  seat  lias  a  separation ;  but  wbetlier  for  pride  or 
convenience,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

In  front  of  the  seat  are  compartments  for  every  utensil 
of  probable  utility;  ofaome  there  are  two  sets,  one  of  gold, 
the  other  of  silver.  Among  the  gold  articles  are  a  tea-pot, 
coffee-pot,  augar-basin,  cream-ewer,  coffee-cup  and  saucer, 
slop-basin,  candlesticks,  wash-hand  basin,  plates  for  break- 
fast, ^c. ;  each  article  is  superbly  embossed  with  the  impe- 
lial  arm?,  and  engraved  with  his  favourWc  ^  ■.  o.wv\^^  "&>ft 
aid  of  the  lamp,  any  thing  could  be  hea.Vti\  m  v\vc  t^^^\'i%'!.. 
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Bene&th  the  coachmao'i  seat  u  a  imall  box,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  about  four  inchei  aqiiare ;  tiua 
coataini  a  bedstead  of  poliahed  iteel,  which  could  be  fitted 
up  within  one  or  two  minutes;  the  carriaRe  contained 
inattrcMeB,  and  the  other  requisites  for  bedding,  of  reir 
exquisite  quality;  all  of  them  commodiouslj  arraDged. 
There  are  also  articles  for  strict  personal  cODTeniencCi 
made  of  silver,  fitted  into  the  carriage. 

A  small  mahogany  case,  about  ten  inches  square  by 
eighteen  long,  contains  the  peculiar  nieeuaire  of  the  ex- 
Emperor.  It  is  somewhat,  in  appearance,  like  an  English 
writing-desk ;  having  the  imperial  arms  most  beautifuUv 
engraved  on  the  cover.  It  contains  nearly  one  hundfcd 
articles,  almost  all  of  them  of  solid  gold. 

The  liquor  case,  like  ilio  necessaiie,  is  made  of  maho- 
gany ;  it  contains  two  boUlcs ;  one  of  them  still  baa  the 
rum  which  was  found  in  ii  at  the  time ;  the  Other  containt 
some  extremely  tine  old  Malaga  wine.  Various  articles  of 
perfumerv  arc  among  the  luxuries  which  remain ;  and  aoL- 
withstanding  Napoleon's  wish  to  discourage  Britiah  mana- 
lactures,  there  are  nevertheless  some  Windsor  soap,  and 
some  English  court  plaster;  of  eau  de  Cologne,  eau  de 
lavande,  salt  spirit,  ^x.,  there  are  sufBcient  to  show,  that 
perfumers  were  not  disregarded. 

T'here  is  a  writing-desk,  which  may  be  drawn  out  to  u 
to  write  whilst  the  carriage  is  proceeding ;  an  inkstand,  pent, 
^c,  were  found  in  it ;  and  here  was  found  the  ex-Emperor') 
celebrated  portfalio. 

In  the  front  there  arc  also  many  smaller  compartmeoU, 
for  maps  and  uU-scopes ;  on  the  ceiling  of  the  carriage  U 
a  net-work  for  carryiug  small  travelling  requisites. 

On  one  of  the  doors  of  the  carriage  are  two  pi>tol 
holsters,  in  which  were  found  pistols,  that  had  been  mam^ 
factured  at  Versailles  ;  and  in  a  holster,  close  to  the  aeat, 
a  double  barrelled  pistol  was  also  found;  all  the  pistol* 
were  found  loaded.  On  the  side  there  hung  a  large  silrer 
chronometer  with  a  silver  chain ;  it  is  of  the  most  elabo- 
nte  workmanship. 

The  doors  of  the  carriage  have  locks  and  bolts ;  iht 
blinds,  behind  the  windows,  shut  and  open  by  means  of  a 
spring,  and  may  be  closed  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  almott 
impaoeuMc. 


O^  the  outside  of  the  front  windows  is  a  roller-blind 
tfiade  of  Btrong  painted  ciwraat ;  when  palled  down,  this 
will  exclude  rain  or  snow,  and  therefore  secare  the  win- 
dows and  blinds  from  being  blocked  up,  as  wetl  aa  present 
the  ilamp  from  penetrating. 

All  the  articles  which  have  been  enumerated,  still  re- 
main with  the  carriage ;  but  when  it  was  taken,  ther« 
were  a  great  number  of  diamonds,  and  treasure,  in 
luoDey,  ^.,  of  immense  value. — Bollock's  Curioiiliet. 

CURIOUS  CLEPSYDRA,  oe  WATER-CU)CK. 

Th8  clock  presented  by  the  Kalif  Haroun-al-Rashid  to 
the  French  Emperor  Charlemagne,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  remarkable  piece  of  ingenuity,  considering  the 
time  at  which  it  was  made.  It  was  a  Clepsydra,  a  clock 
moved  by  water.  In  the  dial  were  twelve  Email  doors, 
forming  the  divisioni  of  tlie  hours ;  and  each  of  these 
doors  opened  in  aucceasion  at  the  hour  marked,  and  let 
out  little  balls,  which,  falling  on  a  brasen  bell,  struck  the 
hour.  The  doors  continued  open  till  twelve  o'clock,  when 
twelve  little  knights,  mounted  on  horseback,  came  out  to- 
gether, paraded  round  the  dial,  and  shut  all  the  doors.^ 
Edinburgh  Encycbipedia. 

STEAM-CARRIAGE  BY  MR.  GURNEY. 

Mb.  Goldsworthy  Gnmey,  after  a  vaiiety  of  experi 
ments,  during  the  last  two  years,  has  completed  a  Steam- 
Carriage  on  a  new  principle.  As  regards  the  safety  of 
the  present  invention,  it  is  stated,  that,  even  from  the 
bursting  of  the  boiler,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  chance 
of  mischief  to  the  passengers.  The  boiler  ia  tubular,  con- 
structed upon  philosophical  principles,  and  upon  a  plan 
totally  distinct  from  any  thing  previously  in  use.  Instead 
of  being,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  a  large  vessel  closed  on  all 
sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  valves  and  steam  conduc 
tors,  which  a  high  pressure  or  accidental  defect  may 
burst,  it  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  welded  iron  pipes, 
perhaps  forty  in  number,  screwed  together  in  the  manner 
of  the  common  gas-pipes,  at  given  distances,  extending  in 
a  diract  line,  and  in  a  row>  at  aqual  ^itaacu  iiwu  &  axm^ 
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MiirToir  •(  water,  to  tha  dirtance  of  Hbont  a  jmri  and  a 
iMlf,  aod  thmt  curriag  over  in  a  leini -circle  of  about  half 
a  jrard  in  diameter,  retttmiag  in  parallel  linoB  to  the  pipM 
hraeath,  to  a  rsaerruir  above,  tbu*  fonaisg  a  >oct  of 
inverted  hone-shoe.  This  harae-ahoe  of  iMpei,  in  fid; 
fBrms  the  hotW,  a*d  tbe  tpaee  between  ia  the  furnace ; 
the  whole  beioff  incloeed  tvith  aheet-iroa.  The  advan* 
tage  of  this  arraBgeaMsl  ia  obvious ;  for,  while  otore  thaa 
a  eaficieiit  ipiantity  of  at«ani  is  generated  for  the  pur- 
poM*  required,  the  only  possible  accident  that  could  hap- 
pen would  be,  the  bursripg  of  one  of  these  barrel),  and  a 
tetnporwT  diminution  of  the  steam-power  of  one-fbrticth 
part.  The  e&ets  of  the  accident  could,  of  courac,  obIt 
ba  felt  witfaia  its  own  inriosare ;  and  the  engineer  coalif 
ia  tan  tniantea,  repair  the  injury,  t^  extracting  tha 
vonnded  barrel,  and  plu^in^  up  the  holea  at  each  cbA; 
b«t  the  {act  is,  thai  such  are  tbe  proofs  to  nhidi  tbaaa 
barrels  an  subjected,  before  they  are  uaed,  by  the  arali* 
aation  of  a  stcam-pre^aure  fire  hundred  timea  mwe  tua 
can  ever  be  required,  that  the  accident,  trifling  aa  it  ■^ 
ia  scarcely  posatble. 

A  contenporarv  jonrnal  illustrated  Hr.  Gunae^'a  n> 
ventiou  by  the  feUonins  anaiofrr: — "  It  wiL  appear  MS 
a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Rumey,  who  was  educated  a 
medical  man.  has  actually  ma'le  the  ronstructtoo  of  tha 
human  body,  and  of  animals  in  ^eoerai,  the  model  of  bii 
invention.  Hia  reservoir)  of  steam  and  water,  or  nlher 
'  itmwwiori,'  aa  they  are  called,  are,  aa  it  were,  the  baart 
of  hia  Bteam  apparaUs.  the  lower  pipes  at  the  boiler  ars 
tbe  arteries,  and  the  upper  pipes  the  reins.  The  watCTf 
which  ia  the  substitute  for  bliiud,  ia  firat  sent  firom  tha 
mervoin  into  the  pipn — the  operation  of  fire  sooa  pa» 
daces  ateam,  which  aacmda  ihrouifh  the  pipes  to  tha 
apper  part  of  tbe  renoToir,  tarrying  with  it  a  portioa  at 
water  into  the  srparaton,  which  of  courae  descends  Id  tha 
lower  part,  and  returns  to  611  the  pipe*  which  haTa  bean 
cztaHtrd  by  the  evapDration  of  tbe  ateam — the  steam 
ahore  preasiar  it  down  with  aa  elastic  force,  so  a>  toka^ 
Ihr  ancrics  or  ptaes  ooastaaiiy  tall,  and  preterre  a  Kga> 
cr  carenlatiaa.  la  tbe  centre  of  the  aqwrators  ara  paf> 
fciaiid  steam  pipes,  whkh  ascend  naariy  to  tha  topi, 
■hsoa  topa  haag  of  coaraa  el  uaed   so  aa  to  pcaWMl  th* 


Mcaps  of  the  steam.  Huron^h  theio^^pM  tba  tt«m  d»- 
acenda  with  ita  cnntoiiiftrjr  force,  and  u  condncted  by  an* 
main  pipe  all  along  under  the  cairiaga  to  tlu  end  of  th« 
platform,  which  is,  in  point  of  het,  the  virinr  batk,  whers 
it  tarns  under  till  it  reaches  two  large  branch  pipes  which 
commanicate  with  the  cjlinders,  from  which  the  pistons 
more  and  give  motion  to  the  macbineTy,  The  cranks  of 
the  axle  are  thus  set  in  action,  and  Uie  rotatory  roore- 
ment  is  given  to  the  wheels.  By  the  power  thus  engen- 
deted  also  a  pump  is  worked,  and  which,  by  means  of  a 
flexible  hose,  pumps  the  miter  into  the  boiler,  keeping 
the  supply  complete.  The  tank  and  furnace,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, will  hold  sufficient  water  and  fuel  for  one  hour's 
consnmptioD,  the  former  bein)^  sixty  gallons." 

The  vehicle  resembles  the  ordinary  stage -coaches,  hnt 
is  rather  lai^er  mid  higher.  Coke  or  charcoal  are  to  form 
the  fuel,  by  which  means  smoke  will  be  avoided;  the 
flues  win  he  above  the  level  of  the  seated  passenger,  and 
it  is  calealatfld  that  the  motion  of  the  carriage  will  always 
disperse  the  heated  rarefied  air  from  the  flues. 

The  present  carriage  would  carry  tix  inside  and  fifteen 
ootside  passengera,  independent  of  the  guide,  who  is  also 
the  engineer.  In  front  of  the  coach  is  a  very  capacious 
boot ;  while  behind,  that  which  assumes  the  appcamnca 
of  a  boot  is  the  case  for  the  boiler  and  the  furnace.  The 
length  of  the  vehicle,  from  end  to  end,  is  fifteen  feet,  and, 
with  the  jjole  and  pilot-wheels,  twenty  feet,  Tho  dia- 
meter of  the  hind  ivhcels  is  live  feet ;  of  the  front  wheels 
three  feet  nine  inches ;  and  of  the  pilot-wheels  three  feet. 
There  is  a  trelile  perch,  by  which  the  machinery  is  sup- 
ported, and  beneath  which  two  propellers,  in  going  up  a 
hill,  may  be  set  in  motion,  somewhat  similar  to  the  action 
of  a  horse's  legs  under  similar  circumstances.  In  de- 
scending a  hill,  there  is  a.  break  fixed  on  the  hind  wheel 
to  increase  the  friction ;  but  independent  of  this,  the 
guide  has  the  power  of  lessening  the  force  of  the  steam 
to  any  extent,  by  means  of  the  lever  to  his  right  hand, 
which  operates  upon  what  is  called  the  thrUtie  vaife,  and 
by  which  he  may  stop  the  action  of  the  steam  altogether, 
and  efiect  a  counter  vacuam  in  the  cylinders,  hj  thia 
■emu  also  he  regolatM  the  rate  of  prdgnaa  oa  Xbe  cq%d. 
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going'Stspaceof  two  railea  or  ten  miles  per  hour,  or  eTM 
quicker  if  neceasary.  There  is  another  lerer,  ftlao,  by 
which  he  can  stop  the  Tehicle  itutanter,  and,  in  fsct,  in  • 
momsnt  revene  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  pre* 
Tent  Accident,  u  is  the  practicewith  the  paddles  of  steam- 
Tessela.  The  guide,  who  lits  in  front,  keepa  the  vehicle  in 
it*  proper  course,  by  means  of  the  pilot-wheela  acting 
upon  the  pole,  like  the  handle  of  a  garden-chair. 

The  weight  of  the  carriage  end  its  apparatus  is  eatt- 
nated  at  1|  ton,  and  its  wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  ■■ 
compared  with  a  carriage  diawn  hy  four  horses,  is  as  ona 
to  «ix.  When  the  carriage  is  in  progress  the  machinery 
is  not  heard,  nor  is  there  so  much  vibration  as  in  Kn  or- 
dinary vehicle,  from  the  superior  solidity  of  the  Stnic- 
ture.  The  engine  has  a  twelve-horse  power,  but  may  be 
Increased  to  sixteen  ;  while  the  actual  power  in  use,  ex- 
cept in  ascending  a  hill,  i)  but  eight-horse. 

The  success  of  the  present  improved  invention  is  itated 
to  be  decided  ;  but  the  public  will  shortly  have  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  judging  for  themiclves,  as  several  eiperimeotal 
journeys  are  projected.  If  it  should  attain  its  anticipated 
perfection,  the  contrivance  will  indeed  be  a  proud  tri- 
umph of  human  ingenuity,  which,  aided  by  its  economy, 
will  doubtless  recommend  it  to  universal  patrunage.  Hr. 
Ourney  has  already  secured  a  patent  for  his  invention; 
•nd  he  has  our  best  wishes  fur  his  permanent  aucceas. 


STEEL  CHAIR. 

Made  far  Ott  Emperor  Rodohihus  II.  of  Germmf,  mow  ■» 
the  Paueition  of  tht  Earl  of  Radmor. 

This  chair  wu  a  present  from  the  city  of  Augibnrgh 
to  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  II.,  about  the  year  1575.  The 
nrtUt'a  name  wu  Thoma*  Rukei.  The  large  comparuneot 
U  the  back  of  it  represents  Nebuchadneuar  asleep,  and 
the  image  about  which  he  dreamed  is  standing  before  him; 
ftnd  juit  adjoining  is  a  represent ation  of  the  kii^  on  hk 
Ibronc,  and  Daniel  before  him  explaining  the  dreun. 

Ha  worit  wioivlit  oa  the  chiiir  is  well  known  l»  k« 
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rfeHM^ptiveof  thefbuT  great  monarchies  of  the  world,  viz.. 
the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  The  head 
of  the  Roman  empire  the  eniperora  of  Germany  afftct  to 
be,  aiid  in  compliment  to  Rodolphus,  the  hJElory  is  de- 
duced (by  a  representation  in  the  several  compartments, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  aiid  thirty  of 
select  and  remarkable  events  immediately  connected  with 
it)  from  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Troy,  to  the  time 
of  the  then  emperor  himself. 

This  chair  was  thirty  years  in  making,  and  JB  said  to 
have  cost  forty  thousand  pounds.  The  four  figures  niissinjj 
a!  tilt  bottom  of  ihc  chair,  some  assert  were  never  there, 
and  that  it  was  originally  in  this  respect  incomplete;  but 
thia  does  not  seetn  probable,  and  can  only  be  conjecture. 

This  chair  was  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Count 
Tassin,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Swedon  to 
the  English  court ;  his  son,  Gustavus  Brander,  Esq., 
bciui;ht  it  for  eighteen  hundred  guineas,  who  sokl  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Radnor  for  six  hundred  guineas. — Cabinet  of 
Curioiities. 


REMARKABLE  ANIMALS. 


THE  HORSE. 

)nque: 

.-reation,  is  the  reduction  of  this  spirited  and  haughty 
aiiimul,  which  shares  with  him  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the 
glory  of  victory.  Equally  intrepid  as  his  master,  the 
horse  sees  the  danger,  and  encounters  death  witli  bravery; 
inspired  at  the  clash  of  arms,  he  loves  it,  and  pursues  the 
emniy  with  the  same  ardour  and  resolution.  He  feels 
pleasure  alito  in  the  chase  and  in  tournaments;  in  the 
cotirse  he  ti  all  Gre,  but  ecjually  tractable  and  cuurni^eous 
he  docs  not  give  way  to  his  impetuosity,  and  knows  how 
to  check  his  natural  aiid  fiery  temper.  lie  nnl  onVj  f.v>\>~ 
uiits  to  the  arm  urhich  gurdea  him,  but  seems  Xo  cq\«v\V 
Uie  desires  of  his  rider ;  and  always  obcAicn^.  Vo  \Xv<;  \'a. 
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pTcssion  he  receives,  he  prcwet  on.  or  stom,  at  hie  rider't 
pleasure,  llic  horse  is  a  creature  which  renounce!  his 
very  being  for  the  service  of  man,  whoie  will  he  ettm 
knows  how  to  aDticipate,  and  execute  by  the  promptiluM 
of  his  movements :  he  gives  himself  up  without  reserve. 
refuses  nothing,  eserts  himself  beyond  his  strength,  and 
often  dies  sooner  than  disobey. 

Such  is  the  horse,  whose  talents  and  natural  qaalitiea 
art  has  improved,  and  who  with  care  has  been  tutored  for 
the  service  of  man :  his  education  commences  with  the 
loss  of  his  liberty,  and  is  finished  by  constrainL — Thtt 
slavery  or  ser\-itude  of  horse*  is  so  universal,  and  tn 
ancient,  that  we  rarely  see  them  in  their  nntural  state.  They 
are  always  covered  with  harness  when  at  work,  and  so 
wholly  free  from  their  bonds  even  in  time  of  resL  If 
they  are  sometimes  sutfercd  to  raiij^c  in  tlie  fields,  they 
always  bear  about  them  marks  of  servitude,  andfrequenlw 
external  impressions  of  labour  and  of  pain :  the  month 
»  deformed  by  the  wrinkles  occasioned  by  the  bit,  the 
aides  scarred  with  wounds  inflicted  bv  the  »purs,  and  tbs 
hoofs  are  pierced  with  nails.  The  attitude  of  the  body, 
constrained  by  the  impressiou  of  habitual  shocks,  from 
which  they  would  he  delivered  in  vain,  as  they  would 
not  be  more  at  liberty.  Even  those  whose  slavery  is  the 
most  gentle,  who  arc  only  fed  and  broke  for  luxury  and 
ma^iliccnce,  and  whose  golden  chains  only  serve  to  sft- 
tisfy  the  vanity  of  their  masters,  are  still  more  dishonoured 
by  the  rle^^ancc  of  their  trappings,  and  by  the  plaits  of 
their  manes,  than  by  the  iron  shoes  of  their  feet. 

Those  beantiful  and  noble  creatures  are  nevpr  seen  to 
leave  our  dwellings  fur  the  forests  and  deserts ;  but,  on  tha 
contrary,  express  the  greatest  desire  of  returning  to  tb«ir 
stables,  though  all  they  meet  with  there  1*  a  groM  Food, 
always  the  same,  and  generally  measured  out  rather  by 
puaimony  than  their  craving  appetites :  but  the  kind  trea^ 
nwDt  they  jcenerally  meet  with  compensates  for  their  otlter 
lotua.  When  spent  with  fatigue,  the  place  of  rest  is  ■ 
|)laee  of  dehght;  they  imcll  it  from  sfor;  theyCnditovt 
m  the  midst  of  the  most  crowded  cities,  and  seem,  in  ei-ery 
iking,  lo  prefer  servitade  tij,  freedom.  Tlie  habita  tbey 
have  contracted  become  a  Bnw  of  second  nature, — borsea 
Mt  m  Ac  woods  bavbg  htmt  known  to  keep  a  coBtinaal 
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neighini;,  in  order  to  be  heard,  and  at  the  voice  of  miiQ 
have  ran  to  him  with  transport ;  and,  amidst  a  rich  variety 
of  agreeable  nouriabment,  while  deprived  of  human  sci- 
cicty.  they  have  been  known  tii  lo«c  their  Acsh,  liiid  to 
become  ^itraogeW  emaciated  in  a  vtry  short  time. — IJL'r- 
fon's  Satur<d  HuUtry. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Howard,  that  his  old 
horses  remained,  ader  they  were  incapable  of  labour,  tlie 
happy  pensioners  on  his  bounty  for  the  rest  of  their  \\\ns. 
These  faithful  creatures  enjoyed  theiiisi'lvcs  in  petftitt 
freedom  from  toil,  and  in  full  -lupjtlv  i>f  all  that  old  n^e 
requires,  several  fields  having,  by  their  <^ncrtius  master, 
been  appropriated  for  thnt  purpose.  Each  of  these  tields 
had  a  comfortable  shed,  to  which  the  inhabitants  could 
resort  in  the  bad  weather,  and  were  sure  of  titiiiitiLT  the 
rigours  of  the  season  softened  by  a  well -furnished  crib  of 
the  best  hav,  and  a  mancfcr  cither  of  bran,  or  corn  ^Tounil, 
or  some  other  nonrishin;;  food.  Chelsea  lUispiial  is  not 
better  accommodated. — Pratt's  Gleaniuiji. 

The  followinK  fmc  ponesryric  on  the  horse  is  taken  frutn 
a  beautiful  neglected  poem  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare : 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  ocighs,  he  bnuiiile. 

And  now  hi>  woven  gir»  Iii!  breaks  iiswiJer ; 
The  bemriuff  earth  with  liii  hard  hiiof  he  wouDili, 
Whole  huUniT  womb  nHiimil^  like  hearen's  Ihuader : 
The  iron  bit  he  croshea  'Ineru  liia  teelb, 
CoDtroUing  what  he  wai  MnlroUcd  wltb. 
Hii  eiTS  np-prickol,  bit  braideil  ban^n;  mane, 
lipoD  hii  cumpasied  crest  nox  «I3ikIs  un  end. 
His  DO'lriU  drink  the  air,  aud  fiirUi  again, 
Asfruni  a  funiMe,  Tapuurs  doth  he  lend: 

Hi*  eye,  which  gliilcii*  scornfully  like  Are, 
Shows  his  but  courage,  aud  liii  bigb  desire 
Sometimcc  hetrols,  as  if  he  told  the  itepl, 

Wilbgeutle  majesl}'  aud  mudect  pride: 
AdOU  lie  rean  upright,  rurrets,  and  leaps. 
As  whoibonid  nay,  Lo!  ilini  my  strcDgth  is  trieai 
And  tbui  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  tbe  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  b* 
What  recketb  he  his  rider's  angry  slir, 

His  flattering  hulls,  or  his  iiaad,  I  say  ? 
What  cares  he  now  fiir  cnrb,  or  priciiiUE  ipur  ? 
For  rii'h  caparisous,  or  trappioes  gay  I 

Ht  •ees  hit  love,  and  nothin;  else  be  se«b. 
Far  nothing  else  with  his  pnjiid  si^^it  a^lU.*. 

n  2 
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THE  ELEPHANT. 


PcmccAil  bcDcalb  primcTml 

—  >lc  ■bade  o'er  N  IE        . 

re  the  Ginni  roll*  bit  ucnd  w«tc 


HieirmiDple  ■baileo'erNinr'i  jelloi 
-'    Ginni  roll*  bit  ucr 

ilnl  flepib  of  blickeaing  wooita 


Higti  raii'd  in  tolcmii  theatre  ai 
Leaoi  (he  buge  clrphaot. 


The  elephant,  the  largest  of  all  (juadnipedi,  and  *■ 
animal  which,  in  many  respects,  merits  our  atteDtion,  is 
ft  native  of  India.  When  at  full  growth,  it  meuurei  front 
seventeen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  back,  which  is  six  or  seven  feet  broad, 
and  somewhat  protubci  ant.  The  elephant  has  a  roand 
thick  body,  a  large  short  head,  and  a  short  neck;  a  long 
proboscis,  snout,  or  trunk,  hanging;  down  almost  to  tks 
ground;  a  little  narrow  mouth,  with  two  long  tusks  pro- 
ceeding from  the  upper  jaw,  one  on  each  side  of  ths 
proboscis;  besides  four  strong  grinders  in  each  jaw; 
small  piercing  eyes,  and  large  flat  ears.  lu  leg;*  are 
round  and  thick,  Bupporling  its  vast  weight  like  so  many 
columns:  and  its  feet  are  short,  those  before  being  broader 
and  rounder  than  those  behind,  each  of  them  defended  bj 
four  hoofs.  Its  skin  is  very  hard,  especially  on  the  breast; 
its  colour  is  generally  dusky  or  black:  but  there  is  a 
white  species,  not  so  common  as  the  others. 

The  proboscis,  or  trixik,  of  the  elephant  is  of  such  a 
structure,  that  he  can  extend  or  contract,  dilate,  raise  or 
depress,  and  bend  or  twist  it  about  at  pleasure.  Some- 
tiroes  he  makes  it  of  ■  concave,  sometimes  of  a  convex 
form;  now  doubles  it,  again  expands  it,  and,  in  abort, 
turns  it  round  every  way  with  surprising  agility.  By  this 
member  he  takes  in  his  meat  and  drink,  and  conveys  them 
to  his  niouth;  bj  this  he  takes  up  a  vast  weight,  levels 
trees,  and  raakes  use  of  it  as  a  hand  upon  all  occaaioBs: 
and  it  likewise  serves  for  the  purposes  of  smelling  and 
respiralion. 

it  it  really  wondeifnl  to  obs^ve  bow  aimbly  tbe  d»* 
pb*at  morei  luatlBBk  •oauAnmc  \tiMk,  boss  six  o- 
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(even  feet  long,  and  three  feet  or  more  in  circumference  at 
its  origin,  but  growing;  imsller  from  thence  to  its  extrc* 
mitv.  The  thortneta  of  the  elephant's  neck  is  comptn- 
satcJ  by  the  length  of  this  member,  which  Dr.  Dcrliam 
says  is  eo  admirwly  contrived,  so  curiously  wrought,  and 
applied  with  so  much  agility  and  readiness  by  that  un- 
wieldy creature  to  its  severul  occasions,  that  he  thinks  it 
a  manifest  instance  of  the  Creator's  wisdom. 

History  affords  us  several  instances  of  the  lore,  ftdcliiv, 
and  gratitude,  of  the  elephant,  which  are  verv  surprising. 
JElian  relates  that  when  Purus,  King  of  India,  was  siilKliicd 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  wounded  with  several 
darts,  which  the  elephant  he  rode  upon  pulled  out  of  his 
body  with  his  proboscis ;  and  when  he  perceived  his 
master  fainting;  by  ihc  loss  of  blood,  gradually  leaned 
himself  down  till  lie  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  that  his 
master  might  receive  no  hann  hy  alighting.  Alhi'nn^iis 
mentions  the  gratitude  of  an  elephant  to  a  wonirii)  ihat 
had  done  him  some  service,  and  used  to  lay  lur  diild 
near  him  when  it  was  very  youn^;  for,  the  moihi-r  dving, 
the  elephant  was  so  fond  of  the  cliild,  that  he  showed  great 
uneasiness  when  it  was  taken  out  of  his  sight,  and  would 
not  eat  his  food  unless  the  nurse  laid  the  child  in  the 
cradle  between  his  feet,  but  then  he  would  eat  heartily. 
When  the  child  slept,  he  chased  away  the  flies  with  his 
proboscis ;  and  when  it  cried,  he  would  toss  or  rock  the 
cradle  till  it  fell  asleep. 

An  elephant  in  Adsmecr,  which  often  passed  through 
the  market,  as  he  went  by  a  certain  herb-woman,  always 
received  from  her  a  mouthful  of  greens :  at  length  he  was 
seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  rage,  broke  his  fetters,  and, 
running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  to  flight,  and 
among  others  this  woman,  who,  in  her  haste,  forgot  a  littlo 
cl)ild  she  had  with  her.  'Ilie  animal,  recollecting  the  s{iot 
where  his  benefactress  usually  sat,  took  up  the  int'iint 
gently  in  his  trunk,  and  placed  it  in  safety  on  a  stall  Ixforc 
£  neighbouring  house. 

Another  elephant,  in  his  periodical  madness,  killed  his 
keeper;  upon  which  the  wife  took  her  two  chiUlrfn.  and 
flung  them  before  the  eli^phant,  saying,  "  Xow  ym  liavi: 
destroyed  the  father,  you  may  as  well  \iMl  an  w»'\  \>^  \\\'« 
Jirea  a'ad mine."    The  creature  instantly  h;\ch\*.'\,  V^^*^^ 
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the  largest  of  the  children  od  hU  back,  adopted  him  for 
his  keeper,  and  would  never  afterwords  he  mounted  by  any 
other  person. 

It  also  appeius,  from  respectahle  authority,  that  a  sol- 
dier at  PoDoicherry,  who  wa<  accustomed  to  give  part  ol 
hit  victuals  to  one  of  these  animals,  having  one  day  drank 
too  freely,  and,  finding  biraselfpureuedby  the  guards,  tntdc 
refuge  under  the  elephant's  body,  and  fell  asleep.  In  vain 
did  the  guard  endeavour  to  force  him  from  this  asyloin, 
tor  the  elephant  resolutely  protected  him.  Next  morainff, 
the  soldier,  recovering  from  his  intoxication,  abuddnnd 
with  horror  to  find  himself  under  the  belly  of  this  huge 
animal ;  but  the  elephant  immediately  began  caressing  him 
with  his  trunk,  to  make  him  understand  Qiat  he  might  now 
depart  in  safety. 

But  as  elephants  are  remarkable  for  their  love  ana  gra- 
titude, so  they  are  subject  to  resentment — Acosta  asserti, 
that  a  soldier  in  Cochin,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
having  thrown  a  nut  at  an  elephant,  the  beast  look  it  up 
and  hid  it;  and,  some  days  after,  seeing-  the  soldier  pasa 
by,  threw  the  nut  in  his  face,  making  a  great  noise,  and 
going  away  leaping  and  Uanring.  Another  soldier,  in  the 
same  town,  meeting  an  elephant,  with  his  keeper,  would 
not  give  way  to  them  ;  whereupon  the  keeper  complained 
of  the  affront  to  llie  elephant,  who,  some  time  afterwards, 
spying  the  soldier  by  the  side  of  tlte  river  thai  runs 
through  the  town,  tan  hastily  towards  him,  lifted  him  up 
with  his  trunk,  and  plunged  him  several  limes  in  the 
river;  alter  which  he  drew  him  out,  leaving  him  to  be 
laughed  at  by  tl)c  spectators. 

Captain  Hamilton  observes,  that,  when  he  was  at  Achen, 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  he  saw  an  elepliant  that  had 
been  kept  there  above  a  hundred  years,  but,  by  report, 
was  then  three  hundred  years  old  ;  he  was  about  elev^ 
feet  high,  and  was  remarkable  for  His  extraordinary  saga- 
city, of  which  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  laughable  piece  of 
revenge  he  took  on  a  tailor.  In  1G92,  says  he,  a  ship, 
named  the  Dorothy.commanded  by  CaptainTbwaits,  called 
at  Aclien  for  rcrrcshments ;  and  two  English  gentlemen  m 
lli.it  city  went  on  board  to  furnish  themselves  with  such 
European  necessaries  as  they  had  occasion  for,  and, 
maoagmt  other  things,  bought  some  Norwich  stufls  Cur 
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eluthes ;  uid,  there  being  no  Engliih  tailor  to  be  had, 
they  employed  a  >ural,  who  kept  a  shop  in  tlic  creat 
roarket-place,  and  had  commonlr  several  worlcinen  sewing 
in  his  shop.  It  ms  die  elephant's  custom  to  reach  in  his 
trunk  at  the  doors  or  windows  as  he  passed  along-  the  side 
of  the  street,  as  begging  for  the  decayed  fruits  and  roots, 
which  the  inhabitants  p^nerally  gave  him.  Unc  morning;, 
as  he  was  goinf^  to  the  river  to  be  washed,  with  his  rider 
on  his  back,  he  happened  to  put  his  trunk  in  at  this  tailor's 
window ;  and  the  tailor,  instead  ot  giving  him  what  he 
wanted,  pricked  him  with  his  needle.  The  elejihant 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  tlie  affront,  but  went  ciihnly 
on  to  the  river,  and  washed;  after  which  he  troubled  the 
water  with  one  of  his  fore  feet,  and  then  sucked  up  a 
great  (juantity  of  tlie  dirty  water  into  his  trunk,  and,  pass- 
ing unconcernedly  along  the  same  side  of  tht;  street  where 
tlie  tailor's  shop  was,  he  put  in  his  trunk  at  the  window, 
and  spirted  out  the  water  on  the  tailor  with  such  a  prodi- 
gious force,  that  the  offender  and  his  journeymi'n  were 
blown   off  their  board,  almost  frightened  out  of  their 

A  painter  was  desirous  of  drawing  the  elephant  which 
was  kept  in  the  menagerie  at  Versniljes,  in  an  uncommon 
attitude,  which  was  that  of  holding  his  trunk  raised  up  in 
the  air,  with  his  mouth  open.  The  painter's  boy,  in  order 
to  keep  the  animal  in  this  posture,  threw  fruit  into  his 
mouth,  but  as  he  frequently  deceived  him,  and  made  an 
offer  only  of  throwing  the  fruit,  the  elephant  grew  angry ; 
and  (as  if  conscious  that  the  paiuttr's  inlention  of  drawing 
him  had  occasioned  the  insult)  he  turned  his  resentment 
upon  the  master,  and  taking  a  quantity  of  wati-r  in  his 
trunk,  spouted  it  over  the  drawing,  and  completely  spoiled 
it. — Smith's  Wonders. 


ORANG  OUTANQ. 

The  chief  of  the  monkey  tribe,  or  Orang  Outnn^,  has 
been  often  studiously  held  up  as  nut  only  mukiii^  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  general  tigiire  of  mankimi  ilian  iitiy 
Other  animal,  but  even  as  possessing  a  degree  of  inii-Iluct 
auperior  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world ;  and  a  vari</t^  of 
D4 
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exag;gerated  descriptions  might  be  cited  from  those  wh» 
have  given  its  natural  history.  Two  very  distinct  species 
of  Orang  Outang  are  known ;  the  one  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
of  a  black  colour ;  the  other  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  chestnut  colour.  It  is  to  these  that 
most  of  the  popular  tales  relate.  But  the  two  species, 
distinct  OS  thej  are,  have  been  till  lately  confounded  by 
most  authors,  and  among  others  by  Linnffius,  under  tlie 
tide  of  Simla  Satyrui.  The  spectea  which  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  huniaa  figure,  is  the  chestnut- 
coloured,  or  reddish  Orang  Outang,  well  <epresented  la 
the  works  of  Vosmaer  and  Audcbert. 

Mr.  Vosmaer's  account  of  the  manners  of  a  chestnut- 
coloured  Orang  Outang,  brought  into  Holland,  in  the 
year  1776,  and  prevented  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  mena- 
gerie, is  so  curious,  that  1  shall  repeat  it  from  his  accu- 
rate publication  on  ihjt  Eubjccc, 

This  animal,  says  Mr,  Vosmaer,  was  in  height  about 
two  Ithcnish  feet  and  a  half.  It  shewed  no  fierceness  or 
malignity,  and  was  even  of  a  melancholy  appearance.  It 
was  fond  of  being  in  company,  and  shewea  a  preference 
(o  those  who  daily  look  care  of  it,  of  which  it  seemed  to 
be  very  sensible.  Often  when  they  retired,  it  would  throw 
itself  on  the  ground  as  if  in  de&pair,  uttering  lamentable 
cries.  Its  keeper  having  been  accustomed  sometimes  lo 
•it  near  it  on  the  ground,  it  would  take  the  hay  of  its  bed, 
and  spread  it  in  the  form  of  a  cushion,  or  a  seat,  and  by 
every  demonstrat.on  invite  its  keeper  to  sit  with  it.  Its 
usual  manner  of  walking  was  on  all  fours,  but  it  could 
also  walk  on  its  two  hind  fi;et.  One  morning  it  got  un- 
chained, and  we  beheld  it,  wiili  wonderful  agility,  ascend 
the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  building;  it  was  not  without 
Wme  trouble  that  it  was  taken,  a:id  we  then  remarked  the 
arodigpous  strength  of  die  animal,  the  assistance  of  four  men 
being  necessary,  in  order  to  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  properly  secured.  During  its  slate  of  liberty,  it  had, 
among  many  other  things,  taken  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of 
Malaga  wine,  which  it  drank  to  tlie  last  drop,  and  had  set 
the  bottle  in  its  place  again.  When  presented  with  straw- 
berries on  a  pintc,  of  which  it  was  extremely  fond,  it  was 
very  amusing  to  see  it  take  Ihcm  up  one  by  one  with  a 
fatk,  and  put  tliem  into  ill  -no'itb     lis  common  drink  was 
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water,  but  it  also  willingly  drank  all  aorta  of  wine,  but 
preferred  Malaga.  After  eutin^,  it  always  wiped  its 
mouth,  and  when  presented  with  a  toothpick,  always  used 
It  in  a  proper  manner.  This  animal  lived  seven  months  in 
Holland,  and  was  bfoaght  from  the  island  of  Oorneo.— 
Dr.  Siiaw*s  Zoological  Ltcturtt. 


THE  LION. 

Of  all  the  animals  of  Barbarr,  the  Lion,  usually  called 
the  king- of  beast),  seems  to  merit  our  first  attention.  This 
fierce  ariimal,  which  rules  with  such  a  tyrannical  cnijiirc 
over  tiic  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  deserts,  liufi  u  head 
very  lai^e,  and  not  at  all  proportioned  to  his  body.  He 
has  ft  thick  flattish  nose,  a  very  wide  mouth,  red  tinry 
eyes,  hollow,  and  looking  somewhat  awry.  His  neck  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  shagged  mane,  but  the  lioness  vrunts 
this  ornament.  He  has  a  long  tail,  very  strong  Ifgs,  and 
each  of  Iiis  fore  feet  has  tive  distinct  claws,  except  the 
hinder,  which  has  but  four,  all  crooked,  sharp,  and  ex- 
ceeding hard.  The  hair  of  some  lions  is  curled,  of  others 
lank  and  thin,  and  generally  of  a  dun  colour;  but  Mr. 
Park  informs  us  that  he  once  saw  a  very  lar|^  red  lion  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  through  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  frightful,  and  every  beast  dreads 
his  approach,  lie  is  of  a  very  savage  nature,  preying  upon 
other  animals,  chiefly  the  wild  boar,  which  yet  (as  Dr. 
Shaw  informs  us)  has  sometimes  been  known  to  defend 
itself  with  so  much  bravery,  that  the  victory  has  inclined 
to  neither  side,  the  carcases  of  thtm  both  bavins;  been 
found  lying  dead  together,  covered  wiili  gore  and  mangled 
to  pitces. 

Some  have  reported  that  the  lion  is  afraid  of  women, 
nnd  that,  upon  taking  up  a  stick  and  calling  him  iianu  s, 
h<^  will  immediately  lose  bis  fierceness,  and  fly  from  ibc 
tiiicks  they  are  attending.  Something  of  this  kind,  suys  a 
learned  traveller,  perhaps  may  liavu  bapptned  when  inoy 
have  bet-n  well  satiated  with  food,  at  wbieb  lime  ih,'  Arabs 
pretend  the  lions  have  so  littlu  courage,  that  ihey  can  siiie 
upon  their  prey,  and  rescue  it  out  of  their  jaws,  liut  ibisc 
instances  arc  very  rare,  it  oftener  fallinu  out,  Ui;il  liims  do- 
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vour  woioen  as  well  at  meo,  for  want  of  other  creatniM. 
Fire  is  what  they  are  mott  afrmid  of;  and  yet  notwilb- 
Mandiag  all  the  precaution  the  Arabs  take  in  thii  reipect, 
together  with  the  barking  of  their  doga,  and  the  noise 
thentielFei  make  all  nightlong,  it  frequently  happen*,  that 
a  lion  wilt  leap  into  the  midat  of  an  encloaure,  and  bring 
out  alon^  with  him  a  sheep  or  a  goat  If  these  ravage! 
ore  repeated,  the  Arabs  take  notice  where  the  lion  enters, 
and  there  dig  a  pit,  coveriog  it  over  slightly  with  reedi,  or 
■mall  branches  of  trees,  into  which  he  falls  and  is  taken. 

The  hunting  of  the  lion,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  in 
some  respects  like  the  method  of  taking  elephants  hereto- 
fore described.  On  this  occasion  a  whole  district  is  sum- 
moned to  appear,  who,  forming  thcmaetvea  into  a  circle, 
enclose  a  space  three,  four,  or  five  miles  in  compass,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  people  and  quality  of  the  ground 
that  is  pitched  upon  to  be  the  scene  of  action.  The  footmen 
adrance  first,  rushing  into  the  thickets  with  their  dogs  and 
•pears  to  put  up  the  game;  whilst  the  horsemen,  keeping 
a  little  behind,  are  always  ready  to  charge,  as  soon  as  the 
wild  beast  makes  a  sally.  Thus  they  proceed,  still  con- 
tracting their  circle,  till  they  all  at  last  either  close  in  to- 
gether, or  meet  with  something  to  divert  them.  This  sort 
of  pastime  is  sometimes  very  agreeable ;  for  different  kindt 
of  animals  being  by  this  means  driven  together,  they  sel- 
dom fdil  of  having  chases  after  hares,  jackalls,  hyenas, 
and  other  creatures,  as  well  as  the  lion.  But  this  sport  is 
frequently  attended  with  fatal  accidents ;  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon observation,  that  when  the  lion  perceives  himself  in 
danger,  nay  sometimes  the  very  moment  he  is  roused,  he 
will  seize  directly  upon  the  person  that  is  nearest  to  him, 
and,  rather  tliau  quit  his  hold,  suffer  himself  to  be  cut  to 
pieces. 

Lions  are  very  common  at  the  Cape,  where  they  are  ex- 
tremely large,  and  every  limb  is  expressive  of  the  greatest 
strength  :  the  firmness  of  their  tread,  their  dreadful  paws, 
and  sparkling  eyes,  command  attention,  and  show  their 
sirenjjth  superior  to  that  of  oilier  animals.  Some  authors 
have  affirmed  that  the  bones  of  the  lion  are  not  so  hard  as 
they  have  been  represented  by  the  ancients ;  but  Mr.  Kol- 
ben  observes,  that  the  hollow  which  runs  through  the  shm- 
bone  ot  a  Uon,  is  as  smaU  as  tliat  which  runs  through  a 
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i>>I»i|)e ;  anil  when  it  is  broken  to  piects,  nml  me 
oUini'Ha  exhaustuH  liy  tlie  heat  of  the  Hun,  tliese  piui'vn  up- 
pc&r  aa  hard,  imaoth,  and  solid  as  flinu;  atiil  serve  alto- 
gether as  w«ll  to  strike  fire  with.  Indeed,  a  considunibic 
part  of  this  luiiuiid'a  strength  lies  in  the  hanlucss  of  his 
hones ;  for  wlicii  lie  comes  upon  his  pn-v,  lit-  kiioirtf:  ii 
down  di' III,  and  never  liites  till  he  lisa  (;ivtn  I'lo  ninrlut 
blow,  wliieli  he  gft'nemllv  uccoitijiaiiirs  with  a  liTriljIc  Tviir. 
When  enraged,  or  pinched  with  liun^^r,  li?  cri'i'i.s  and 
sliakci  liis  maiM-,  hisliiii:;  his  liuck  and  f^idi-s  wiih  his  t:iil. 
'When  thus  cnijiloy.  rl.  it  is  certain  death  lo  iiiin'  in  Us 
way;  and  as  he  ^eni-rniiy  links  furhis  preybiliind  liimhi's, 
trat'cIlfTS  arc  soineliinL's  devoured  by  liiiii ;  but  if  Ik-  ni-i- 
tlier  sliakea  his  mane,  Tior  makes  any  '^icat  motion  uitli 
his  tail,  a  traveller  irav  be  fully  assured  of  passing:  by  iiim 
in  Kufetv.  A  horse  no  sooner  discovers  a  lion  tbnn  be  .'uns 
full  speVd;  and,  if  he  h:is  a  ridi  r,  tl)r.-.ws  him,  if  [xi'-siblc. 
in  order  to  run  the  fast^Tr.  Wliet,  a  triiv.  Her  r.u  b.^r-  twk 
dise..virs  a  lion,  ihf  l:.;sl  ui.  thod  of  iiriBirv:ili(.ii  iv  in- 
St;iTitlv  to  disnuiimt.  and  :tbitndoii  his  V.'iri^e,  v.'hieli  die  liuti 
will  iiiirsno,  wilbout  tiikiiJL'  ii«lie<-  of  him.  Tb..'  fl<»b  i.f 
the  li'iii  is  said  to  l:i>te  saimriJiiiig'  like  vciii.-ou.— fJ.viTii'a 
WoHticrs, 


THE  DOG. 

Amonu  the  various  animals  which  bavr  lic^n  niidored 
snliM-rvient  to  Urn  human  race,  the  doj^  raiik.>  lii^li  in  uti- 
lity and  importance.  lU-eurrlng  to  the  c;ii'lie«t  »ta^es  of 
Eoeiely,  we  tind  that,  by  means  of  its  flei'lness.  r'>iira-.re. 
and  sainicitv,  crtattircs  "the  most  ferocious  aro  snbdiiid  or 
ohtHint-d  for  dumesticntion,  that  it  has  ever  cimiiiliKinl  to 
procure  subsistence  for  ninii,  tei  watch  his  pirf^uriul  !-;il.(y, 
and  lo  |>rotL-ct  bis  properly.  If  wo  arc  lu.l  now  ii|n.iiiy 
M'OMbii'  of  tlie  adtaiila;:i:si  rc5iilriii<:  from  ils  ;iid.  it  i.-^  lii> 
raiisi'  other  subslilutes  have  rrndcicd  it  li  ^^  cs:^.  i.lial. 

Ill  a  •/t'neral  view  of  the  nalnri'  and  di'^iioyiiioa  «\'  ibi> 
do>r,  n-c  And  it  muloriully  alltcU-d  by  tl..-  b-Mi^  •-!'  ii<ai 
poriioii  of  mankind  among  whom  it  dui  lU,  It  iiiiilt  i..'  m 
asensibli;  modilii-!:tion>  Vieiiiiis  and  I'.iiai-.i.s  nr.Mny-  ii.i. 
vage  tribes;  gentle  aiid  docile  with  thoi-e  ilial  aic  nu' 
D6 
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manized.  No  animal  is  of  equal  docility  with  the  do^.  By 
a  kind  of  intuitiTe  faculty  he  soon  leanis  to  distin^sh  the 
frieods  of  his  matter's  family,  while  his  own  attachment 
to  him  remains  unimpaired ;  they  are  courteously  wel- 
rnmed  to  his  dwelling,  but  strangers  are  angrily  repulsed. 
The  animals  around  nim  are  treated  as  his  master  would 
treat  them.  A  natural  enemy  to  wild  beasts,  the  Icitteiit 
the  fawn,  and  the  leveret  domesticated  alonf  with  him, 
become  objects  of  regard.  He  is  tractable  and  complying, 
submits  in  patience  to  his  master's  resentment,  and  for- 
gets all  his  pains  in  the  joy  of  being  restored  to  a  place  in 
his  favour.  It  is  from  this  docility  and  fidelity  of  the  dog, 
that  mankind  have  derived  the  principal  services  which 
are  now  exacted  from  him ;  th:tt  he  has  pursued  the 
Wasts  of  the  forest,  in  concert  with  the  rudest  of  our  an- 
cestors, or  has  watched  the  drawing  of  the  net,  or  the 
'le?dly  aim  of  the  more  civilized  sportsman.  Nor  is  it  in 
aiding  the  acquisition  of  subsistence  only,  that  his  use  i> 
most  conspicuous ;  he  boldly  stands  forward  the  first  to 
defend  il,  and  is  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  night,  whose 
Tigilauce  never  sleeps. — Bbewstek's  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia. 

When  1  see  {says  Dr.  Parsons),  and  contemplate  upon 
the  several  actions  and  designs  of  my  little  dog,  who 
gives  rae  much  pleasure  every  day,  I  profess  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  being  amazed.  His  passions  are  more  quick 
than  those  of  many  men  I  have  taken  notice  of.  There 
are  some  whose  joy  and  grief  at  accidents  give  them  so 
little  emotion,  and  who  are  so  dull,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  say  which  it  is  that  affects  tliem  ;  but,  in  this  honest  ani- 
mal, both  are  hvely  and  strong.  When  any  of  my  family 
return  home,  he  thews  great  gladness  in  his  caressing  and 
skipping  about  them,  and  leems  dull  and  concerned  at 
their  going  out ;  but  tliere  is  one  among  them  whom  he 
distinguishes  in  a  raost  particular  manner.  When  this 
person  goes  abroad,  he  is  void  of  all  comfort,  and  sits  in 
■  window,  crying  incessantly,  refusicg  victuals,  and 
watching  for  his  friend's  return,  who  is  always  welcomed 
by  much  rejoicing  and  noise.  If  he  wants  to  go  out  of 
the  room,  he  puts  his  fore  feet  up  against  one  of  the  com- 
pany, end,  being  taken  notice  of,  runs  to  the  door,  rising 
up  against  it  in  the  same  manner,  looking  at  the  persoa 
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be  gave  notice  to  before,  till  he  is  let  out;  if  he  wants  to 
drink,  he  ^ve»  the  lame  notice,  and  immediately  runs 
into  a  closet,  where  itand*  a  l>ottle  of  water,  continuing 
to  run  to  and  from  the  person  till  he  is  served.  It  not 
tliis  cogitation  and  sense? — Dr.  Paksox's  Philosophical 
Ol'servalioiu, 

The  Gieenlanders  nse  these  creatures  to  draw  their 
slcd^s  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  plate,  yukin«; 
four,  six,  and  sometimes  eight,  to  a  sledge,  loaded  with 
live  or  six  large  seals ;  and  it  is  said,  that  they  often  tra- 
vel si\ty  miles  in  a  winter's  day  upon  the  ice. 

In  the  north  of  Tartary,  while  the  snow  is  iipnn  t)ia 
ground,  the  inhabitants  tr^ivel  in  sledges  drawn  by  Jo'^'s, 
which  are  esteemed  swifitr  and  lon^ur  lived  thiin  any 
oilier  dojs;  and  this  may  be  attributtJ  to  their  liiftii  sim- 
ple food,  which  is  tish.  In  the  spring,  every  one  ^cls  tlicsc 
animals  at  liberty,  without  taking  any  caro  about  lliem; 
thfn  they  ftied  on  what  they  can  ^et  in  ihu  fields,  wbtrc 
they  dig  for  the  mice;  and  in  the  rivers  thoy  clit';li  fish. 
In  the  month  of  October,  thev  are  entiled  home  by  their 
respective  masters,  who  tin  them  up  near  their  huis.  till 
they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  fat,  that  iht  y  may  be  liirliter 
for  the  roads.  These  uo°:s  also  give  certain  ^igus  of  an 
approaching  storm ;  for  when  they  stop,  if  they  serape 
the  snow  with  their  feet,  it  is  advisaUc,  without  lo^s  of 
time,  to  lookout  for  some  village,  or  other  place  of  safety. 
And  it  is  said,  the  dogs  here  serve  instead  of  sheep,  be- 
cause their  skins  are  used  fur  clothes.  Those  which  are 
bred  up  to  hunt  deer,  wild  rams,  sables,  foxes,  .S'c.,  are 
sometimes  fed  with  jackd.iws,  which,  it  is  observed,  make 
their  sreot  the  stronger  for  finding  out  birds  and  wild 
beasts. — .Smith's  Wonders. 

To  recount  the  numberless  instances  of  sincere  attach- 
iiu-nt  in  this  faithful  nnimal,  volumes  would  be  iujiithiient 
11  I'imtain  ihe  record;  we  therefore  shall  conctmii:  tliis 
bri' f  p:ine2yric,  witli  the  following  account  of  a  Limine 
i:\\H\'  iiiourntr  at  a  funeral. 

The  latu  Mr.  I.auijrord  of  Bolsover,  Derbysliiro,  ani'iuizst 
otli.T  (cceiitric  provisions  in  his  will,  left' t brut-  sliiUii)'.,'a 
|MTW.-ek  f..r  til-!  msintenance  of  a  ft.vouriru  lin!..  do- 
villi  du  express  desire,  tliat  on  the  day  of  his  b 
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miKlie  b«  clothed  with  a  sabte  mantle,  and  attend  his  re- 
mains as  on*  of  the  chief  mauraert,  which  wu  accordinglf 
done  with  th«  greatest  pomp  and  solcmnitj. 

THE  MARMOT. 

Tub  mannot  is  a  kind  of  rat,  inhabiting  th«  highoat 
mimmita  of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountains  of  Italy,  and 
feeding  on  the  grass  and  wild  herbs  they  afford.  This 
animal  is  about  nixteea  inches  in  length,  and  bears  sonw 
resemblance  both  to  the  rat  and  the  bear;  baring  a  large 
flattish  head,  uhort  ears,  and  a  thick  busby  tail,  liw 
colour  ii  brownish  abore,  and  bright  tawny  on  the  under 
parts.  About  the  end  of  September,  they  retire  into  their 
holes,  which  are  formed  with  astonishing  art  and  precau- 
tion. They  do  not  make  a  single  hole  or  straight  tabe, 
but  a  kind  of  gallery  in  the  form  of  a  K,  each  branch 
having  an  aperture,  and  both  terminating  iu  a  capacious 
apartment.  One  of  the  branches  which  rifies  abore  the 
principal  apartment  is  merely  used  as  an  entrance  ;  bnt 
the  other  is  a  kind  of  aqueduct,  which  carries  off  all 
impurities. 

Against  the  approach  of  winter,  these  singular  animala 
la/  up  great  store  of  moss  and  hay.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
this  labour  is  carried  on  jointly  ;  that  some  cut  the  finest 
herbiige,  which  is  colltcted  by  others.  Whilst  they  are 
thus  employed,  one  stand*  sentinel,  and,  upon  the  first 
appeuraiice  of  danger,  gives  a  loud  whistle,  which  warns 
his   cumpanions  to  provide  for  safety  by  a  precipitate 

When  they  feel  the  first  approaches  of  the  sleeping 
season,  they  rlusi-  up  l>oth  the  passages  to  their  habitation 
with  such  Holiditv.  thkit  it  is  easier  to  dig  the  parlfa  anv 
where  i-Iac  than  in  the  parts  they  have  thus  fortified.  At 
this  time  they  ere  extremelv  fat  ;  but  thev  gradually 
decline,  und  at  the  end  uf  tvinter  are  much  emaciMtt-d. 
When  discovered  in  their  printer  retreats,  they  appear 
rolhd  ii|<  in  the  funn  of  a  ball,  and  are  so  compl.  tely 
torpid,  that  they  mav  be  killed  without  seeming  to  led 
the  least  sensation  of  [tain. 

The  marmot  is  naturally  inoffensive :  bnt  when  ihejr 
Are  bewt  by  enemies,  and  flight  appears  impracticable. 
they  defend  themselve«  with  astonishing  spirit  and  fury 
In  their  wild  state,  the  old  marmots,  M  break  of  da/ 
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eome  out  of  their  holes  to  feed,  while  the.yonng  one, 
diaie  each  other  over  die  rocka,  ait  on  their  hind  legs, 
facing  towarda  the  iim,  with  tn  air  ezpreaaive  of  satis- 
faction. They  are  particularly  fond  of  warmth,  and  will 
bask  in  the  sun  for  several  hours.  When  taken  younr 
they  are  easily  domesticated  ;  and  may  be  taught  to  walk 
on  the  hind  feet,  sit  upright,  dance,  and  perform  various 
other  tricks.  It  has  a  strong  antipathy  to  dogii,  and  wilt 
resist  the  moat  formidable  animal  of  that  species.  During 
winter,  the  marmots  are  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Italian  peasantry,  who  reckon  their  flesh  very  delicate, 
and  their  fat  medicinal. — Smith's  Wonden. 

Trb  CAMLLOPARD,  o£  GIRAFFE. 

Thb  animal  of  this  species,  which  in  September,  lfi87, 
was  landed  at  Waterloo -bridge,  was  sent  from  Egypt  as 
a  present  to  bis  majesty. 

Mtasurtid  from  (lie  fore-hoofs  to  the  tip  of  the  ears,  its 
licight  is  between  t«n  and  eluvcn  feet ;  its  colour  a  tight 
fawn,  the  spots  of  the  same  hue,  but  darker.  Tlic  eyeH 
are  large,  dark,  and  expri-'ssivc ;  and  both  tliey  and  the 
ears  move  very  quickly.  It  Ivas  two  short  tufts  between 
the  ears,  which  are  covered  with  long  hairs,  failing  over 
the  top,  towards  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  joints  of  the 
fore-legs  are  very  large,  like  a  young  calf's;  tlie  legs, 
viewed  in  front,  are  not  perpendicubir,  but  diverge  from 
the  budy,  and  spread  out  as  if  intended  liy  providence  to 
poise  his  immense  height  when  standing. 

With  its  keepers  it  displays  great  ronfidencc,  but  with 
strangers  it  is  shy  and  timid.  In  its  native  country  it 
browses  on  the  tops  of  trees,  prefirrring  those  of  the  mi- 
mosa species,  which  are  there  plentiful. 

The  giraffe  can  only  amble ;  but  the  length  of  its  limbs 
renders  its  prepress  very  rapid,  notwithstanding  their  loo 
|ri'eiit  approach  to  one  another,  and  the  ulight  iiieqiiHJity 
of  the  fore  and  hind  members.  When  pursued,  it  iiiis 
witli  great  speed;  but  the  narrowness  of  its  luugs  will 
will  not  iiUuw  it  to  support  a  long  race. 

The  gir.ifte  aen'es  for  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  tb>-. 
oentr.il  parts  of  Africa,  and  its  llesh  i.i  caid  to  be  veri 
iucculent.  It  is  found  only  in  the  ci-ntre  of  Africa  ,  and 
at  »ome  huadreds  of  leagues  either  from  Euj^^tiUV  ^v<.iv& 
the  Cape. 
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THE  ZEBRA. 

The  zebras  of  the  C^>e  are  very  beautiful  creatam, 
and  are  improperly  called  wild  asses.  Tor  they  are  of  ibo 
size  of  an  ordinary  saddle-horse,  and  resemble  an  ass  in 
nothing  but  the  length  of  their  ears.  The  legs  of  tbim 
fine  and  well-proportioned  animal  are  slender,  and  th« 
hair  on  his  body  soft  and  sleek.  On  the  ridge  of  his  back 
a,  black  streak  extendi  from  his  mane  to  his  uit,  and  mi 
each  side  are  a  great  many  streaks  of  various  coloura, 
that  meet  under  his  belly  in  so  many  circles ;  some  ars 
white,  some  yellow,  and  some  of  a  chestnut-cot  our ;  aDct- 
these  colours  lose  themselves  in  one  another,  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  His  head,  ears,  mane,  and  tail,  are 
also  streaked  with  the  same  variety.  He  is  so  swift,  that 
it  is  said,  there  is  not  a  horse  in  the  world  that  can  keep 
up  with  him. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the  zebra,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience  like  the  horse,  but  as  yet  the 
success  has  not  been  very  considerable.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  have  been  chiefly  made  in  Holland:  and  we 
are  told  by  the  Count  de  ButTon,  that  zebras  have  been 
yoked  to  the  Btadtholder's  chariot ;  this,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  piece  of  misinformation,  and  it  accordingly  con- 
tradicted in  the  sixth  supplemental  volume. 


REMARKABLE  BIRDS. 


SOLAN  GOOSE. 
StVERAL   of  the  western    isles  of  Scotland  are  fre- 


quented by  vast  nnmbcri  of  Solan  geese,  pnrlicularlr  St. 
Kilda,  Soa,  and  Borcra.  The  inhabitants  of  these  little 
islands  (the  two  last  of  which  are  not  above  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumfcrence)  annually  take  about  twenty  thousand  of  these 
birds,  which  they  keep  in  storehouses  built  for  that  purpose. 
Tliese  wild  geese  will  flv  above  thirty  leagues  to  lish  for 
herrings,  and  return  to  l})eir  nesis  with  Hvc  or  tix  entire  ia 
their  gorges,  which   they  cast  up  to  feed  their  young. 


Tlicir  fat  is  accoanted  a  good  vulnerary,  and  the  St. 
Kildians  cat  their  eggs  with  a  keen  appetite,  even  arter 
they  have  tain  till  they  imell  most  ofTensively. 

The  nest  of  the  Solan  ^ooae  is  a  large  collection  made 
up  or  very  different  materials  ;  she  carries  any  thin^  that 
is  tit  Tor  her  purpose,  whether  on  land,  or  floating  on  the 
waters,  to  the  place  where  she  builds;  grass,  sea-weeds, 
shavings  of  timber,  pieces  of  cloth,  ^c. ;  yet  such  is  the 
difhculty  in  furnishing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  dif- 
ferent materials  for  building,  that  they  often  encroach  on 
their  neighbour's  property;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  do  it,  shows  that  want  has  piveii  them  notions  of 
property  unknown  among  fdwls  which  have  plenty ;  thus 
if  a  Solan  goose  finds  her  nei{;hbour's  nest  at  any  time 
vacant,  she  takes  Hdvanta<rc  of  the  circumstance,  steals  as 
mueli  of  the  materials  as  ^le  can  conveniently  carry,  and, 
sensible  of  the  injustice  she  has  done,  flies  directly  towards 
the  ocean ;  when,  if  the  lawful  owner  does  not  discover 
the  injury  before  the  thief  is  out  of  si-{hl,  she  escapes  with 
impunity,  and  soon  returns  with  her  burden,  as  if  she  had 
made  a  foreign  purchase. 

It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  the  body  acts  the  part  of  a 
sentinel,  while  tlic  other  geese  arc  asleep,  and  gives  the 
alarm  if  an  enemy  should  approach ;  and  that  a  general 
massacre  mijjhl  be  easily  made,  if  this  sentinel  were  sur- 
prised and  despatched.  But  the  St.  Kildians  deny,  that 
the  safety  of  the  wliolc  flock  depends  so  entirely  on  the 
vii^ilaiice  of  the  watch.  The  Solan  geese  repair  to  St. 
Kiida  in  the  month  of  March,  and  continue  there  till  after 
tlie  bej^inning  of  November,  when  they  mi^'ratc  to  some 
other  favourite  regions — Smith's   Wonders. 


SUPERB  WARBLER  OF  NEW  SOUTH  W.\I.E.S. 

Tiff,  superb  warbler  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  about 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  feadicrs  iif  tin-  bead 
are  lun^,  and  stand  erect  like  a  full  crest ;  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  crown  they  arc  of  a  hriijlit  blur,  ami  iVmn 
tlienec  to  the  nape  they  are  black  like  vilvet.  1^  tuMtli 
the  eyes,  and  on  the  chin,  the  feathers  are  of  a  de<|i  l>hi", 
and  across  the  lack,  put  of  tlie  head  there  «  a  Wni  «l 
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tlie  Mine ;  the  whole  giving  the  head  a  greater  appearance 
of  bulk,  than  is  natural.  The  hind  part  of  the  neck  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  deep  blue  and  black ;  tba 
under,  pure  white;  the  wings  dusky.  The  tail  is  abont 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  long  and  cuDeiform,  the  two 
outer  feathers  being  very  shorL  Ilia  legSf  feet,  and 
claws,  are  black,  and  extrcmelv  slender. 

According  to  the  best  and  moat  recent  accounti,  tha 
female  is  entirely  destitute  of  all  the  fine  blue  colouia  l^ 
which  the  male  is  adorned  ;  except  that  there  is  a  nanow 
■im  of  azure  round  each  eye,  apparently  on  the  akin  oolj : 
all  the  upper  feathers  consist  of  shades  of  brown,  and 
the  whole  throat  and  belly  are  pure  white ;  so  that  thn 
epithet  superb  aeems  to  apply  very  ill  to  the  femalo  of  thii 
Bpecies. 


THE  FlSHlNG-BlRD  OF  CHINA. 

Tub  louwa  or  fiahing-bird  of  China  is  about  aa  lam 
as  our  herona,  with  \r(.'bbcd  feet,  and  a  long  crooked  biU. 
It  is  said,  that  the  Chinese  fishermen  train  up  these  fowls 
to  catch  fish,  and  bring  tliciu  to  be  as  tractable  and  aa 
nuch  under  comniand,  as  hnwka  or  spaniels  are  to  tba 
■portamcn  in  England.  When  tliey  go  to  fish  with  ifacni, 
cither  in  tlic  sea  or  the  rivers,  tlii'y  have  them  perched  on 
the  sides  of  the  buat,  waiting  for  the  word  of  command ; 
which  when  the  fishermen  give,  they  take  flight,  and 
■eparately  look  for  thuir  prey ;  and,  when  one  of  them 
has  seized  a  fish,  (fur  which  they  frequently  dive)  hn 
brings  it  to  his  master  in  the  boat,  and  then  flics  away 
again  upon  the  same  errand.  As  fish  is  the  natural  food 
of  thc»e  birds,  [hey  need  no  teaching  to  catch  them ;  but 
the  difficulty  lies  in  restraining  ihcm  from  devouring  their 
prey,  and  to  train  them  so  as  to  brine  it  to  their  masters. 
I'o  this  end  they  tic  a  string  about  their  necks,  so  alack 
as  to  suffer  them  to  breathe,  but  so  tight  as  to  prevent 
their  swallowing  a  tish,  unless  it  be  very  small :  Bnd,wbca 
they  have  taken  fiah  enough  to  satisfy  their  master,  h» 
takes  off  the  string,  and  leU  them  work  for  thcmielvea^— 
BiiiTH'a  Womien, 


THE  PREACHER. 

OvE  of  the  miMt  extraordinary  birds  of  9auUi  America, 
Iiowcvcr,  seems  to  be  tlic  tulcan  or  preacher,  which  is  of 
tlic  si/^  of  a  pigeon,  but  has  much  longer  legs;  ils  tail  ia 
sliiirt,  ond  its  plumage  dark,  spotted  with  blue,  purple, 
yellow,  and  other  colours,  that  have  a  very  beautiful  effect. 
Its  Kcad  fcrently  exceeds  all  proporiion,  willi  respect  lo  iu 
body:  but  this  is  necessary  to  I'liublc  it  to  support  iis  bill, 
wliicli  is  no  less  than  six  nr  ciy;lit  Indies  from  the  root  to 
the  point:  tbc  lower  mandible  closes  with  the  upper 
throug^h  the  whole  ler.s:th,  and  both  diminish  insensibly  to 
the  end,  when  it  suddenly  bends  and  terminates  in  a 
stron;;,  sharp  point.  The  ton^e  is  furmcd  like  a  feather, 
and,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  its  month,  is  of  a  deep  red. 
The  bill  is  variegated  with  all  tlie  bright  colours  that  udom 
tlie  plumage  of  other  birds  :  at  the  base,  uiid  also  at  the 
convexity,  it  is  generally  of  a  liglit  yi:llow,  forming  a  kind 
of  riband,  half  an  inch  bread ;  and  the  rest  is  of  a  fine 
dec-p  piirplc,  except  two  streaks  near  the  root,  of  a  rich 
Hcurlet.  The  name  of  preacher,  has  Ijeen  given  to  this 
bi.d,  from  its  being  accustomed  to  perch  on  the  top  of  a 
tice,  above  the  other  birds,  while  they  are  aslerp,  and 
making  a  noise,  like  ill- articulated  sounds,  moving  his 
head  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  to  keep  olT  the  birds 
of  prey  from  seizing  the  others.  Tlicy  are  easily  rendered 
so  tame,  as  to  run  about  tlie  house,  and  come  when 
called.  Their  usual  food  is  fruit ;  but  the  tame  cat  other 
things,  and,  in  general,  whatever  is  given  tbem. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

TtiK  lumt  curiosity  among  the  feathere<l  inhabitants  of 
North  America,  is  the  mocking-bird,  so  called  from  its 
imitating  the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  which,  wilh  the  many 
charming  ones  of  its  own,  makes  it  aecuuntod  the  finest 
singing  bird  in  tlie  world.  There  arc  two  sorts  of  them, 
the  ^rey  and  the  red,  both  about  the  size  of  a  thrush  ; 
but  the  former  is  most  esteemed,  as  having  the  softer 
note.  Its  feathers  arc  much  of  the  colour  of  our  ^k^ 
plovers,  witli  white  in  tlic  wings  like  a  inag^ie ;  '^u^  ^U 
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posiores  in  flying  are  very  odd,  lomeiirMi  with  iit  tail 
upriglit  and  its  head  down,  and  tometimei  the  conirxiy. 
It  i»  a  brisk,  bold  bird,  and  yet  Bceini  to  be  of  a  lend^ 
constitution,  neither  singing  in  winter,  nor  in  tlie  middle  of 
■ummer,  and  with  much  difficulty  are  any  of  them  brought 
to  live  in  Boeland.  It  sings  not  only  by  day,  but  also  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  on  ihc  tops  of  chimneyi.— iSHiTH't 
Wondert. 


REMARKABLE  FISHES. 


THE  NAUTILUS,  OR  SAILOR. 

Of  all  the  ahelUfish  which  either  our  own  or 
seas  afford,  perhaps  none  : 
nautilus  or  sailor,  which  Vallisncn  has  prettily  descril-ed, 
and  after  him  the  ingenious  author  of  SpeclacU  A  la 
Nalure.     The    turbinated    shell   of    this    fish,   which   ii 


it  makes  use  of  it  in  ilmt  capacity-  In  calm  weather  be 
mountB  up  in  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  unfurls  ■ 
membrane  to  the  wind,  which  serves  him  instead  of  a  nil, 
and  extends  tHo  arms,  with  which,  like  oars,  he  rows  hia 
little  bark  along.  When  ho  has  a  mind  to  dive,  he  strikes 
sail,  collects  himself  within  hia  shell,  and,  filling  the  re- 
maining cavity  wiih  water,  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  for  the 
fish,  by  contractini;  himself,  leaves  a  vacant  space  in  his 
boat,  into  which  the  water  finds  admittance  througb  a 
little  aperture,  and  by  its  additional  gravity  causes  it  to 
subside.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fish  has  an  in- 
dination  to  ascend  to  the  top,  it  is  probable  hs  dilates 
himictf,  and  so  forces  the  water  out  of  his  boat,  by  which 
evacuation  It  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  water, 
and  consetjuently  rises  la  the  surface.  Thus  the  animal 
•teers  hi*  course  without  chart  or  compass,  self-taught 
in  tne  art  of  nrntigation,  and  is  at  once  both  vessel  and 
piIo>.  From  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blows  it  is  all 
one  to  our  little  sailor,  who  u  under  co  apprehensioii  of 


(lancicr,  nor  ever  ilcditulc  of  rudder  or  oan,  pump,  or 
cordu'^e,  having  williin  himself  all  the  necessary  iiicnsili 


THE  H.BaMIT-CRAB. 

TiiR  loldier-crab,  or  hermit,  is  a  very  remarkable  kind 
or  shcll-lisli,  described  by  Ronilelciiua  and  other  natu- 
ralists, as  living  in  a  house  not  its  own,  and  owing  us 
btrurity  to  die  labuHr  or  another,  though  nature  las  [iro- 
viili'U  It  with  a  shell,  and  i^ivcn  it  claws  lo  defend  and 
ftihaiKt  itsolt*.  It  IS  the  euslom,  it  seems,  o{  llii;  lisli  to 
take  poKSCSsioii  of  the  first  shell  he  Kiids  empty,  and 
sometimes  several  of  tliem  meet  nakcti,  and  contend  for 
the  same  habitation,  in  which  case,  he  tliat  has  the 
slronf^st  plncer)!  carries  the  day.  Here  the  conqueror 
takes  lip  Ins  lod'^in;  for  some  time,  till,  being  grown  too 
big  fur  his  house,  he  quits  it,  and  seeks  out  for  another  of 
a  cunvcuient  size,  where  he  stays  till  he  is  tired  of  it,  or 
is  ^rowu  too  bulky,  and  then  be  removes  again.  This  is 
the  account  that  nuturalists  give  of  this  lish  ;  but  the 
French  author  lately  mentioned  does  not  think  it  di'scni-s 
[he  character  of  a  lazy  animal  that  lives  by  the  labour  of 
ithers,  as  it  is  usually  rcprescuted  ;  for  nature  (says  In) 
knows  no  such  principle  as  idleness,  nor  ever  arts  without 
rcuon  or  wise  design.  The  truth  is,  the  body  of  this 
fish,  called  by  the  French  the  poor  man  or  the  hermit,  is 
flabby,  and  covered  with  a  diin  shell  insuHicient  im  its 
lecurity;  which  obliges  it  to  take  shelter  in  some  of  those 
?nipty  shells,  which  are  of  no  use  but  to  such  a  tenant. 
This  precaution  of  the  hermit,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
itth'  crab,  which,  bi'ing  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  his 
3U'[i  shell,  begs  house-room  of  the  muscle,  who,  having 
some  to  spare,  receives  bis  guest,  and  they  live  very 
seighbourly  together. 


THE  SEA-DEVIL. 
Amonk  the  fish  found  on  the  gold  coast  arc  tb 
levil  Bfid  the  horned  lish;    the  former  is  about  tv 
ive  feet  ioag,  and  proportion  a  blv  iWicIl;  but  '^X.  v 
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emarkable  for  the  angles  which  project  from  it>  body,  i 
re  of  a  hard  homy  substance.    The  head,  which  is  lai 

1  joined  immediately  to  the  body,  without  the  imal 
ppearance  of  &  necK,  and  is  furnished  with  flat  te 
tature  has  bestowed  on  this  animal  four  eyes,  tw< 
rhich  are  near  tiic  gills,  and  are  large  and  round, 
be  two  others  on  the  forehead  are  of  a  nnaller  siie. 
ach  aide  the  ^llet  are  three  horns,  of  an  equal  length 
bickness;  that  on  the  right  side,  which  stands  betw 
be  other  two,  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  an  i 
nd  a  half  in  circumference,  at  its  insertion,  gradv 
erminating  in  a  sharp  point;  but,  as  it  is  yielding  i 
lexible,  it  affords  the  animal  only  a  feeble  protect 
Xe  tail,  which  is  long  and  taper,  like  a  whip,  is  an 
nth  a  sharp  point,  which  he  frequently  darts  bat^wi 
nd  his  back  is  covered  with  hard  excrescencea, 
ache*  higli.  The  flesh  is  tough  and  ill  tasted,  iho 
nuck  sought  af^r  by  the  negroes. — Smith's  V     ' 


PILOT  FISH. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  iiilot  fish,  which  ii  seh 
ibove  a  foot  or  eighteen  incites  long,  but  is  extra 
■eautiful,  being  streaked  transversely,  with  blue  ai 
'ellowish  brown  that  have  a  very  pleasing  efiect  on) 
rater,  but  lose  much  of  their  lively  gloss  when  taken 
if  it.  These  fish,  uyt  Mr.  Grose,  are  often  seei 
imatl  shoals,  swimming  immediately  a-head  of  the  sh 
»r  near  him.  When  a  bait  is  thrown  out  for  the  ah 
hey  cluster  aboU  it,  without  attempting  to  nibble  it; 
>y  their  motions  to  and  fro,  seem  to  gnide  tbe  si 
Awards  it, — from  whence  thev  obtain  the  name  of  | 
ish.  When  in  company  widittie  shark,  theyaeldomi 
he  small  hook ;  but,  when  they  have  lost  tbit  con 
lion,  or  follow  a  ship,  either  *ingly  or  in  shoals,  i 
lometimea  bite,  and  are  caughL  They  are  esteemed 
Jieir  siie,  the  most  ddicioiis  eatii^  the  ocean  aSbrdtt 
lave  nothing  of  tint  dryness  attrifanled  to  many  o 
lorts  ol  bih. 


FORMATION  OF  TOE  MUSCLK-SHELL  HINGE. 

:».  i*  a  siirfirising  deal  of  wnrkmnnship  shuvra  ii 
)  foririation  of  tliot  hinpp  wliinh  joinn  llie  upper  aai 
'lowpt  shtilB  of  a  mnsclt.',  am!  in  thi:  L-uriims  niovements  o 
thnne.  liitlL'  muBculor  iibfM  and  Ii^iuliiIS  ivitli  wbich  il  is 
fasii^iK^il.  Vbi-Q  tho  niiimnl  hen  a  mind  lo  shut  rtsctf  I 
i^our  tip  within  its  vnuttcd  Imbitalion,  it  discharges  I 
ci-j'taia  liouor  into  those  muscles,  which  causes  them  to 
diiale  and  awcll,  ancl  consequently  shmtetts  their  length, 
so  tiial  boili  the  sbcJls  arc  thereby  brought  closer  toge- 
ther. Oa  llie  other  band,  when  rt  ia  dispoBed  to  open 
ila  iloocH,  at  ihc  return  of  a  new  tide,  or  the  fall  of  some 
ajrreeable  shower,  it  wiflidrRws  that  liquor  from  them, 
whereby  iliey  are  relaxed  and  len^hened.  -  But  these,  our 
author  acknowledges,  are  ooty  probable  conjectures,  it 
being  iiBpossihle  for  us  lo  determine  any  thing  certain  of 
what  is  concealed  from  our  ohtenratian  at  (he  bottom  of 
tlie  sea.  Ilowrver,  what  w(?  do  we  is  euSicient  to  excite 
wonder  and  attonishmmt,  at  the  constuit  regularity  tX 
satiirc  in  providing  for  the  meanest  creatures,  and  our 
(ratitodc  Id  the  Great  Author  of  Nature  for  those  inua- 
mcrabie  benefits  he  so  liberally  bestows  upon  us. — Smith's 
WottdfTS. 


REMARKABLE  INSECTS 
THE  BEE. 

tniliiccd  by  (Uirh  eiBtnplec,  seme  have  taught 
TInl  br^i  have  |ioniouf  of  rlhcrasl  tbouglii  i 
Eiiilurd  wllh  pnrtii:l«>i  uf  beBveiilji  lirii. — Dbvde!!. 

TUESE  carious  inB<<ctB.  so  remarkable  for  their  sagacity 
rmd  ecouomy,  and  whote  labours  are  so  advantageous  to 
Mttnkind,  were  imagioi'd  by  the  ancienis  to  be  first  bred 
on  Mount  Hymetlus,  in  Greece,  which  was  always  f  amoua 
tor  il«  fxcelli-nl  honey,  and  thni  the  swarms  dispersed 
'orld  wen  anir  efltowM  iam  HaitS.  taamlaai^ 


I  Mier  1 
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With  respect  to  their  form,  the  bee  is  divided  by  the 
ligaments  into  three  parts, — the  head,  the  breast.  Rod  the 
belly.  The  head  is  armed  with  two  jaws  and  a  trunk ;  the 
former  of  which  play  like  two  saws,  opening  and  shutting 
Co  the  right  and  left  The  trunk  is  long  and  taper,  anq 
extremely  pliant  and  flexible,  being  destined  by  nature  foe 
Che  insect  to  probe  to  the  bottom  of  flowers,  through  all 
Che  impediments  of  their  chives  and  foliage,  and  drain 
them  of  their  treasured  sweets.  But  were  this  trunk  to 
be  always  extended,  it  would  prove  incommodious,  and 
be  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  thousand  accidents ;  it  is, 
therefore,  of  such  a  structure,  that,  after  the  performaDce 
of  its  necessary  functions,  it  may  be  contracted  or  folded 
up ;  and,  besioes  this,  it  is  fortified  against  all  injuries  by 
four  strong  scales,  two  of  which  closely  sheath  it,  and  the 
two  others,  whose  cavities  and  dimensions  are  larger, 
encompass  the  whole. 

From  the  middle  part,  or  breast,  of  the  bee  grow  the 
legs,  which  are  six  in  number;  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  paws  are  two  little  hooks,  discernible  by  the  micro- 
copes,  which  appear  like  sickles,  with  their  points  opposite 
to  each  other.  The  wing^  arc  four,  two  greater  and  two 
smaller,  which  not  only  serve  to  tran»|>ort  them  through 
the  air,  but,  by  the  noise  thoy  make,  to  give  notice  of 
their  departure  and  arrival,  and  to  animate  them  mutually 
to  their  several  labours.  The  hairs,  with  which  the  whole 
body  is  covered,  are  of  singular  use  in  retaining  the  small 
dust  that  falls  from  the  chives  of  the  flowers.  The  belly 
of  the  bee  consists  of  six  rings,  which  slide  over  one 
another,  and  may,  Uicrefore,  bo  lengthened  or  contracted 
at  pleasure ;  and  the  inside  of  this  part  of  the  body  con* 
tain:*  the  intestines,  the  bag  of  honey,  tlic  bag  of  poison, 
and  tlie  sting.  The  oHice  of  the  intestines  is  the  same  as 
in  other  animals.  The  bag  of  honey  is  transparent  as 
crystal,  containing  the  sweet  juices  extracted  from  flow- 
cis,  which  the  lu:e  dischar(;cs  into  the  cells  of  the  maga- 
zine for  the  support  of  the  community  in  winter,  'llie  bag 
of  poison  hangs  at  the  root  of  the  sting,  through  the  cavity 
of  which,  as  through  a  pipe,  the  bee  ejects  some  drops  of 
this  venomous  liquor  into  tlie  wound,  and  so  renders  the 
puin  more  excessive, 
llie  mechanism  of  the  sting  is  admirable. 
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poied  of  two  darti,  enclosed  within  a  sheUh  ^at  taper> 
into  a  fine  point,  near  which  is  an  opening  to  let  out  the 
poison.  The  two  darta  are  ejected  through  anotlicr  aper- 
ture, which,  being  armed  with  Reveral  shurp  beards  Itlce 
those  of  fish-booki,  are  not  easily  drawn  back  again  by  the 
bee;  and,  indeed,  she  never  disengages  them,  if  the 
wounded  party  happens  to  start,  and  put  her  into  cuiifu- 
■ion;  bat  if  one  can  have  patience  to  continue  calm  and 
unmoved,  she  ctinchec  those  lateral  points  round  the 
shaft  of  the  dart,  by  which  means  she  recovers  her 
weapon,  and  gives  less  pain  to  tht  person  stung.  The 
liquor,  which  at  the  same  time  she  infuses  into  the 
wound,  causes  a  fermentation,  attended  with  a  swelling, 
which  continues  several  days;  but  that  may  be  pre- 
vented  by  immediately  pulling  out  the  sting,  and  enlarging 
the  puncture,  to  let  tlie  venomous  matter  hnvc  room  tu 
escape. 

We  must  now  consider  the  generation,  polity,  and 
labours  of  these  insects,  the  true  knowledge  of  which  has 
resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  fiom  the  modern  invention 
of  glass  hives,  through  M-hich  all  the  secrets  of  the  com- 
munity are  laid  open  to  a  curious  observer.  Any  person, 
who  carefully  examines  a  hive  at  difiercnt  seasons  of  the 
year,  will  distinguish  three  sorts  of  bees,  of  which  the 
greater  number  are  the  common  working  bees,  who  do  all 
the  business  of  the  hive,  and  seem  to  be  neither  male  nor 
female.  The  second  sort,  called  drones,  are  the  males, 
which  are  somewhat  larger,  have  no  sting,  nor  ever  stir 
from  the  hive,  but  live  upon  the  honey  prepared  by  the 
others.  The  third  sort  is  a  much  larger  and  longer-bodied 
bee,  of  which  there  is  often  but  one  in  a  hive, — at  least, 
but  one  in  every  swann,  or  colony,  of  young  bees,  who  ari! 
from  time  to  time  detached  from  the  hive  in  search  of 
another  habitation.  This  large  bee  Is  what  the  ancients 
called  the  king,  from  tlie  respect  they  always  saw  paid  to 
it  by  (he  other  bees:  but,  being  a  female,  the  moderns 
more  properly  give  it  the  title  of  queen,  or  mother  of  the 
swarm. 

.Mr.  Ileaiimur,  desiring  to  try  bo-.vfarthca(-rounis^ven 

of  the  horua;re  paid  by  the  others  to  the  ([iiion  hec  was 

true,  riiused  u  twann  of  bees  to  be  swe]>i  down  into  a 

glass  hivw     Among  these  there  was  ont  (\:w\ix\«,  "♦iVwAv 

E 
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was  toon  distinfnithed  by  ber  shape,  and  the  ahortneat  of 
her  winga.  For  aome  time  she  walked  alone  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive;  the  rest  aeemint;  to  regard  Bathing'  but 
their  own  aafety.  "Hie  female,  aiier  going'  twice  or  thrice 
up  the  aide!  of  the  hive,  to  the  lop  of  it,  where  they  were 
hung,  at  laitKont  in  DmoBg  the  cluster,  and  brought  down 
abouta  doten  with  her.  Attended  with  tbeae,  she  walked 
along  slowly  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  Bat  the  rest 
continuing  at  the  top,  she  went  again  and  agnui,  till  they 
all  came  down,  and  formed  a  circle  about  her,  leavinc 
her  a  free  paasage  wherever  ahe  turned  to  walk,  ura 
feeding  her  with  the  honey  they  had  gathered  for  them- 
■elves. 

While  the  hive  ii  mifficient  to  contain  the  beet  widiOBt 
inconvenience,  the  society  live  peaceably  together;  bnt 
when  thtir  numbers  are  multiplied  so  that  their  hatntatioB 
it  too  small,  the  younjj  brood  quit  the  place  of  their  nati- 
vity, and  fly  ia  quest  of  a  new  settlement.  The  swarm 
that  goes  out  coasists  of  the  common  bees,  onder  the 
conduct  of  one  female  or  queen :  or  if  two  queens  coom 
out  of  the  same  hive,  then  the  bwjy  of  common  beei  di- 
vides into  two  parti,  caeh  followin>;  one  female;  both  par- 
ties, however,  Hiirn  they  aliu'lit  out  of  the  air,  utually 
settle  near  eaeh  other  on  a  branch  of  a  tree :  and  then 
those  beefi  which  farm  the  smallest  swnrm  go  off,  one  bt 
one,  to  the  other  cluster,  dcterlinr^  the  queen  they  fo^ 
lowed,  who  ii  at  length  murdered  by  her  Fubjccts.  Hie 
swarm  being  thus  united  and  hanpng  down  from  the  tree, 
the  countrymen,  who  arc  alwavs  vii^ilant  on  these  ocn- 
Kions,  provide  for  ihi-ir  accommudation  a  hive  nibbed  with 
balm,  thynie,  and  other  odoriferous  herbs,  into  whicti 
they  gently  Uru»li  them  from  the  branch,  and  carry  then 
to  a  (land  prepared  fur  that  purpose.  All  this  the  bees 
bear  very  patiently,  and  after  thev  are  a  little  composed, 
they  bcpn  to  think  of  liimim^  themselves  convenient 
apartments  in  their  new  habiliitiun. 

When  ihcY  set  aUiut  lhi<  wurk,  it  is  observed  that  they 
divide  ihemM-ltes  into  four  bauds,  one  of  which  Htes  inte 
the  6elds  lo  pinvide  n.ateri>ilft  fur  ihc  structure ;  the  second 
works  u|Hin  ihcM'  muterials.  uiid  f'imts  them  into  a  rou;^ 
akelch  uf  the  dimeiisiout  and  p;irii(iun!i  of  the  cells  ;  the 
Utird  baud  examines  and  adjUKls  the  angles,  removes  Urn 
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wperfluoat  v«lx,  poliihn  (he  work,  and  g'lvea  ii  its  nccet 
M17  perfection ;  and  the  fourth  is  employed  in  bringing 
proviiioM  to  die  Idtonren.  M.  Manldi  takes  notice, 
that  the  bee«  employed  io  polishing  the  combE,  work 
longer  than  those  ^at  build  them,  because  polishing  is 
not  lo  laborious.  They  begin  their  woHc  at  the  top  uf  the 
hive,  continuing  it  downwards  to  the  bottom,  and  from 
one  side  to  another;  and  to  make  it  the  more  solid,  (hey 
use  a  sort  of  tempered  wax,  which  is  pretty  much  like 
glue. 

Tlie  form  of  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb  is  hcxagona], 
which  figure,  besides  what  is  common  with  a  square  and 
equilateral  triangle,  has  the  advantage  of  including  a 
greater  space  within  the  same  surface.  Hie  best  mathe- 
matician, indeed,  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  proper 
figure  than  the  bees  do  for  such  a  combination  of  apnrt- 
ments ;  for  although  circular  ceils  would  have  been  the 
most  capacious,  this  would  by  no  means  have  been  a  con- 
venient figure,  bc-caust  mach  of  the  room  would  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  vacancies  between  the  circles.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  recti- 
linear fignres,  ejoongtt  which  the  only  proper  ones  were 
the  triangle,  the  square,  and  the  hexagon  ;  and  the  bees 
wisely  chose  that  figure  which  consisted  of  most  angles, 
u  supposing  it  the  most  capacious. 

The  expedition  of  the  bees  iu  their  labour  is  almost  in- 
credible ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  just  pro- 
portions  of  their  work,  they  are  so  indefatigable,  tliat  in 
one  day's  time  they  will  finish  a.  honey-comb  a  f"ut  long 
and  six  inches  broad,  capable  of  receiving  three  thousand 
bees.  When  the  cells  are  completed,  the  queen  takes 
possession  of  those  she  likes  best,  to  deposit  her  c°rgs  in, 
and  the  rest  are  left  to  be  filled  with  honey,  ^^he  iuys  one 
egg  in  each  cell,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  hundri' J  in  a 
day;  but  what  is  most  remarkable,  as  some  alhnn,  »he 
lays  those  eggs  which  arc  to  produce  common  U^rs  in 
cells  of  the  common  shape  and  size,  tliose  that  iir>'  in  be- 
come drones  or  males  in  larger  cells,  and  in  tw"  or  three 
great  cells  of  a  circular  form,  the  dc|K>sils  those  wlii<  h  are 
to  be  females  like  herself.  These  euss,  Imvinfr  l;iiri  a 
short  time  in  the  cells,  are  hatched  into  whiU'  iii:i^'i:ots, 
and  are  fed  with  honey  for  ten  or  twelve  da-;*,  at\v^  >K\a^ 
£9 
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theother  UescloieDptlieceUsirithathiaineceof  wu; 
and  under  tbia  corering'thejr  become  gradually  tmufomcd 
into  bcea,  in  the  some  manner  as  ailk-wormi  ara  changed 
into  butteriies.  H&vii%  undergone  thii  naetamotpboais, 
the  young  beea  pierce  through  their  waxen  doon,  wipe  off 
the  humidity  from  their  little  wing*,  take  their  flight  into 
the  fields,  rob  the  flowera  of  their  aweeta,  and  are  per- 
fectly )ic((uainted  with  every  neceaaary  circumatance  of 
their  future  conduct. — Aa  to  the  malea  or  dronea,  whic^ 
are  destined  only  to  propagate  their  apeciei,  they  lire 
very  comfortably  for  about  three  montha  after  they  are 
hatched ;  but  when  that  time  is  over,  and  the  leroales  are 
impregnated,  the  common  beea  either  kill  them  or  drive 
them  from  the  hive  as  burdensome  to  the  community,  and 
Dot  a  dtone  is  to  be  found  till  the  nest  season. 

Of  the  reciprocal  affection  lubsisting  between  the  qneen 
and  the  working  bees,  we  find  a  most  interesting  account 
in  Mr.  Warder's  Monarchy  of  Bees,  the  substance  of  which 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readera. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  says  our  author,  "  I  wished  to  la- 
tiafy  my  curiosity  respecting  the  queen  bee,  and  was  re- 
solved to  hazard  the  destroying  of  a  single  swarm  for  tbat 
purpose.  One  morning,  abont  half  an  hour  before  aan- 
riie,  I  look  a  swarm  of  bees  that  had  been  hived  the  day 
before,  and  carried  it  into  a  meadow  near  my  garden ;  aitd 
there,  with  a  smart  stroke,  shook  out  all  the  beea  in  a 
lump  upon  the  graaa.  After  they  had  recovered  from  tim 
confusion  which  so  violent  a  motion  produced  among 
them,  I  laid  down  on  the  ground,  and,  with  a  little  (tick, 
gently  stirred  among  them  in  order  to  find  the  queen.  1 
at  length  discovered  her,  and,  shutting  her  in  a  box,  car> 
lied  her  into  my  apartment,  where  I  let  her  fly,  and  a  few 
at  the  other  bees  which  I  had  taken  along  with  her.  Hwy, 
as  was  natural  flew  against  the  window.  I  therefore  cut 
Offone    ■  ■  

"  I  » 

act  in  the  absence  of  their  (jueen ;  and  this  I  aooa  ob- 
served.— Aa  soon  as  they  discovered  that  she  was  not 
among  them,  they  scattered  themselves  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, running  up  and  down,  with  a  most  piteous  and  di(- 
contented  note,  in  search  of  her.  lliey  spent  about  en 
hour  in  this  fruitless  search :  after  which  (hey  took  win^, 
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aad  dighted  on  a  oed)^  at  a  little  dlitance.  This  wns  the 
aedge  where  the  same  iwarm  had  pitched  the  morning  ha- 
fore  ;  and  it  almost  appealed  am  thoug;h  they  liad  ironc  to 
•eaich  for  her  in  a  place  where  they  lecollecled  having 
been,  but  a  little  time  ago,  ia  company  with  her.  And 
now,  instead  of  collecting  themselvea  into  a  bunch,  as  is 
their  custom  when  the  queen  ia  present,  they  scuttcrc-d 
themselves  along  the  hedge  for  muny  yards,  in  little  par- 
ties of  forty  or  fifty  together, 

"  Being  desirous  of  knowing  wliether  they  would  an;aia 
adcnowledge  their  crippled  sovereign,  1  toot  ihe  box  from 
my  pocket,  and,  having  opened  it,  laid  it  on  the  bank, 
when  the  little  wanderers  immediately  coll<:cted  round  it. 
Having  thus  found  their  (jueen  again,  tliey  now  cutilinued 
in  a  cluster  about  her,  and  seemed  perfectly  happy  and 
contented. 

"  Ni^ht  coming  on,  I  again  hived  them,  and  next 
morning  knocked  them  out  in  the  meadow  as  before ; 
when  they  soon  united  themselves  toirethet  about  their  so- 
vereign. In  this  state  1  permitted  them  to  continiii^  for 
some  hours,  to  observe  whether  they  would  rise  ;  but  in 
this  the  strength  of  their  loyally  was  fully  evinced  ;  for  as 
the  poor  ([ueen  was  unable  to  lead  them  to  any  place  for 
their  common  preservation,  her  subjects  chose  rather  to 
perish  with  her  than  to  forsake  her  in  distress. 

"I  again  shut  up  the  queen  in  my  box;  uhen  the 
Other  bees,  as  before,  spread  themselves  in  every  di- 
rection in  search  of  her.  Whilst  they  we^e  in  this  situ- 
ation, I  put  ber  down  on  one  side  of  them:  they  all,  in 
a  moment,  ceased  their  search,  and  advanced  immediately 
towards  her.  Before  she  was  quite  concealed,  1  took  her 
up,  and  put  her  in  another  place;  when  the  bees  all 
turned  directly  toward  her  again.  After  repeating  this 
experiment  a  few  times  more,  1  suffered  them  to  close 
round  her.  In  this  affecting  situation  they  contiiuud  R'r 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  not  one  of  them  offering  to  (In- 
sert her,  though  by  this  time  they  must  certainly  hnvi' 
been  very  much  in  want  of  food.  In  the  evening  I  ilL^<.d 
them  as  before. 

"  On  knocking  them  ont  the  next  morning.  I  formed  a 
resolution  of  trying  to  what  lenii^h  thtsc  \ovo-\  rT>.>;i\i\^<* 
would  carry  their  aiTection.     Tiny  lis-ti  novi   ta.4VA  \i»i 
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fbod  Tor  two  dsyt ;  and  their  queen  had  at  leaM 
them  in  this ;  for  though  I  had  repeatedtjr  offered  tMt 
■ome  honey,  she  woold  not  eTcn  taMe  it  witboM  her  b^ 
loved  lubjecta.  But  to  draw  thi(  carioaa,  thou^  nelMK 
choly  nBiratiTe  to  a  concliMion,  1  mnat  oliMrve  that  Aej 
atill  retained  their  integrity,  and  eren  fomine  ilaclf  codM 
not  diminish  their  afleetion ;  for,  after  fiving  Sve  da^  aad 
■rights  without  the  least  suitenance,  th^  all  died  tt 
hunger.  The  queen  bee  existed  a  few  hours  longer  thaa 
the  rest,  but  at  length  surrendered  a  life  which  At  de- 
■tiuctioD  of  her  friends  had  rendered  comfortless  and  !•• 
Mpportable." 

The  method  in  which  the  bee*  collect  their  wm  tmd 
honey  deserves  to  be  explained,  and  is  particularly  wmhj 
of  attention. — At  the  bottom  of  all  flowers  there  are  ce^ 
tain  glands  which  contain  more  or  less  honey,  that  is,  the 
most  exalted  particles  of  the  sugary  Juices  of  tha  planL 
These  juices  the  bee  sucks  up  with  its  proboscis  or  trunk, 
and  draws  it  into  its  mouth;  and  when  it  has  thoa  taken  a 
sufficient  quantity  into  its  stomach,  it  returns  to  the  hivn, 
and  diichargei  the  honey  into  the  common  magaainc:. 
When  the  cells  prepared  to  receive  it  are  full,  the  baca 
close  up  some  with  wax  till  they  have  occaaion  for  Aa 
honey  ;  the  rest  they  leave  open,  to  which  all  the  membeit 
of  the  society  resort,  and  take  their  repast  with  great  mo* 

It  is  an  excellent  observation  of  a  modem  aathor,  that 
the  hive  is  a  school  to  which  numbers  of  peo[de  oaght  M 
be  Sent :  for  prudence,  industry,  benevolence,  patriotiaBi, 
economy,  neatnesa,  and  temperance,  are  all  riaible  amonc 
the  bees.  These  little  animals  are  actnated  by  a  aoeiM 
spirit,  which  forms  them  into  a  body  politic,  immndiatclf 
united,  and  perfectly  hap^y.  They  all  labour  for  tbe  g^ 
neral  advantage ;  they  arc  all  submisaiva  to  the  laws  Md 
regulations  of  the  community ;  having  do  particniar  t»* 
lerest,  nor  diuinclion,  but  those  which  nature  or  iha  ncce»> 
aities  of  their  young  have  introduced  amongst  them.  W« 
never  see  them  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  or  ind» 
able  to  abandon  the  hive  in  disgust,  at  finding  themsdvcn 
slaves  or  necessitous.  On  the  contrary,  they  think  them- 
selves in  perftct  freedom,  and  perfect  affluence ;  aad  a  * 
nieed  is  ibeir  real  condition.    Tkej  are  free,  I 


they  only  depead  on  the  Iitws :  and  tliej  sre  happy,  be- 
cauie  the  concnrrence  of  their  lereral  labours  inevitably 
produces  an  abundaace,  which  contribntea  to  the  riches  of 
each  individnai.  Human  societies,  compared  with  this, 
will  appear  altogether  monstrous ;  for  although  necessity, 
reason  and  philosophy  have  established  them  for  the  coii!- 
luendable  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and  benefit,  a  spirit  of 
BL-lGshness  too  often  destroys  all ;  and  one  half  of  man- 
kind, to  load  themselves  wi&  superfluities,  leave  the  other 
destitute  of  common  necessaries. 

^Tatunlista  hare  generally  asserted,  that  the  fine  dust 
of  the  apices  of  flowers,  collected  amongst  the  hairs  of  the 
bee,  which  nature  seems  to  have  clothed  it  with  fur  that 
purpose,  was  afterwards  converted  into  wax ;  and  some  of 
the  modems,  m  well  as  the  ancients,  have  imagined  wax 
to  be  the  excrement  of  this  laborious  insect :  but  the  Judi- 
cious Boerhaave  supposes  it  to  be  a  juice  issuiug  from  the 
feavcs  of  plants,  and  adhcriog  to  their  surface,  where  it  Is 
inspissated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  in  rose- 
mary by  the  help  of  a  microscope.  This  the  bees  collect 
with  their  fore  feet  and  jaws,  and  roll  up  into  little  balls, 
which  they  convey,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  ftet  of  their 
middle  legs,  and  from  thence  to  the  middle  joint  of  their 
hind  legs,  where  there  is  a  small  cavity,  like  a  spoon,  to 
receive  the  burden.  When  those  bees  who  arc  employed 
in  collecting  the  wax  return  to  the  hive,  ihey  are  assisU^d 
by  their  companions  in  discharging  their  load,  who  by 
little  and  little  pick  off  the  wax  from  tlicir  legs,  and  carry 
it  to  tlie  common  treasure.  With  this  they  build  their 
combs,  observing  a  wonderful  frugality,  mt  the  least  grain 
of  it  being  wasted  or  neglected. 

Thus,  as  an  ingenious  author  observes,  their  indulgent 
Creator  has  given  them  all  implements  necessary,  eiilu'r 
for  building  tbeir  combs,  or  composinj;  tlieir  honey.  They 
have  each  a  portable  vessel,  in  wliich  they  bring  homu 
thi  ir  collected  sweets ;  and  they  have  the  moKt  commo- 
dioiiN  store-houses,  wherein  they  dqiosit  them.  Tliey 
readily  distinguish  every  plant,  which  affords  niat^Tials 
for  their  business;  and  are  complete  practitioners  iji  t:;o 
arts  of  separation  and  refincnienL  They  arc  aware,  ili;it 
the  vernal  bloom  and  summer  sun  continue  but.  tot  a.  sca- 
ion;  and  arc  thcrcfoK  eager  to  improNC  tvtT^  »\\\imj\% 
E4 
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hour,  and  lay  up  a  stock  lufficient  to  supply  the  whoU 
tate,  till  the  return  of  tbeir  flowery  harvesL 

Bees  are  extremely  solicitous  to  remove  such  iosects  or 
other  foreign  bodies  as  happen  to  get  admission  into  the 
hire.  When  so  light  as  not  to  exceed  their  powers,  they 
l:rst  kill  the  insect  with  their  slings,  and  then  drag  it  out 
M'ith  their  teeth.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  snail 
intrudes  upon  their  retirement,  and,  although  it  is  >ooa 
stung  to  death,  the  bees  are  incapable  of  removing  so 
lie^vy  a  burden.  To  prevent  the  noxious  odours,  there- 
fore, which  might  result  from  the  animal's  putrefaction, 
they  immediately  cover  every  part  of  its  body  with  propo- 
lis, through  which  no  effluvia  can  escape.  When  a  snail 
with  a  shell  gets  entrance,  it  is  disposed  of  with  much  less 
trouble ;  for  as  soon  as  it  receives  the  first  wound  from  n 
stin^,  it  naturally  retires  within  its  shell ;  and  the  bees,  by 
glueing  all  round  the  margin  of  the  shell,  render  it  for 
ever  immoveable. 

Almost  every  one  knows  the  great  and  various  uses  of 
wax  and  honey,  the  consumption  whereof,  throughout  the 
several  parts  of  EurojK,  is  incredible;  and  If  honey  were 
more  used  than  it  is,  instead  of  sugar,  it  would  be  found 
of  excellent  service.  Deing  very  penetrating  and  deterging, 
it  is  good  in  all  obstructiuns,  especially  from  viscid  and 
tough  bunuiurs.  It  ivond  erf  ally  promotes  expectoration; 
nor  is  there  any  disorder  arising  from  phlegm,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  a  cold  constitution,  in  which  it  is  not  scrviceable- 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  gome 
constitutions,  which  renders  them  incapable  ofbcaringthe 
least  quantity  of  honey  without  sickness  and  great  unea- 
siness. Id  surgcrv,  it  is  used  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  either 
by  immediate  application,  or  washing  them  with  liquors  m 
which  it  has  been  dissolved 

Considering,  therefore,  the  advant^es  arising  from  the 
labours  of  bees,  is  it  not  strange  that  our  country-people 
nre  not  more  solicitous  about  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  these  animals?  It  is  certain  they  would  multiply  pro- 
digiously with  proper  management;  and  we  might,  upon 
n  moderate  computation,  have  hvc  thousand  times  as  mucb 
wax  and  honey  produced  m  this  kingdom  as  we  have  at 
present.  But,  instead  of  taking  due  care  to  keep  then 
Wwm  in  wintcf)  and  to  supply  them  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
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lity  of  food,  vait  nnmbera  are  Buffered  to  pemh  annually; 
and  BtiU  greater  Dumbert  are  destroyed  with  the  loss  of 
an  itiim  enae  future  progeny,  by  Emothering  whole  swarms 
ill  the  hive,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honey. 

The  Greek  bee-hives  (according  to  Sir  George  Wheeler) 
are  made  of  willows  or  osiers,  and  shaped  like  our  com- 
mon duit-baskets,  being  wider  at  top  than  ^t  bottom, 
and  plastered  with  clay  both  within  and  without.  Across 
the  top  of  the  hive  they  lay  broad  Hat  sticks,  covering  iliem 
with  clay  and  straw  to  secure  them  from  the  weather.  To 
these  slicks  the  bees  fasten  their  combs,  so  that  they  may 
be  taken  out  whole,  one  by  one,  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable.  In  March  or  April,  to  prevent  the  bees  trora 
swarming  and  flying  away,  they  separate  with  a  knife  the 
sticks  to  which  the  combs  are  fastened,  taking  out  those 
on  each  side,  and  placing  them  in  tJie  same  order  in  ano- 
ther hive,  till  they  arc  equally  divided.  Then,  having  fur- 
nished each  hive  with  more  sticks,  and  covered  them  over 
as  before,  they  set  the  new  hivu  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one,  removing  that  to  a  neighbouring  stand.  This  is  done 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
bees  are  abroad,  who,  at  their  return  home,  divide  them- 
selves without  much  difficulty,  some  taking  to  the  new, 
and  others  to  the  old,  habitation.  In  August  they  take 
out  the  honey  after  the  same  maimer;  that  is,  separating 
the  sticks  on  each  side,  and  taking  away  the  combs,  till 
they  have  left  only  such  a  quantity  in  the  middle  as  they 
judge  sufScient  tor  the  support  of  the  bees  in  winter; 
brushing  those  on  the  combs  into  the  hive  again,  and 
covering  it  afresh  with  sticks  and  piaster.  This  is  also 
done  in  the  day-time,  when  most  of  the  bees  are  absent 
from  the  hive,  and  are,  therefore,  least  disturbed  them- 
selves, and  give  their  plunderers  the  least  disturbance. 

Ity  this  moans  the  bees,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  in- 
crease and  multiply  prodigiously,  and  make  tlieir  masters 
ample  amends  for  the  little  honey  they  leave  them  to  IVcd 
upon  in  the  winter.  Besides,  our  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  smoke  of  the  sulphur  used  to  destroy  the  bees  di- 
minishes the  fragrancy  of  the  wax,  and  cannot  communi- 
cate any  good  flavour  lo  the  honey. 

This  is  the  account  Sir  George  Wheeler  gives  of  the 

management  of  bees  at  a  Greek   monciaierv  oaVV^iiVkV 
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Hjroettu*,  which  ie  cel^ated  for  the  best  honc^  ia  tU 
Greece,  and  from  whence  a  great  quaotitj  is  Mat  ta  Cou- 
■tantinople.  The  sanie  author  meotioiu  another  ncnaateTy, 
called  Pendeli,  not  for  from  Hymettus,  which,  in  bit  time, 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  sultaneai  mother,  and  the 
monka  were  obli^  to  pay,  upon  that  account,  «x  thou- 
sand weight  of  hooey  every  year  to  a  new  mnque  which 
she  built  at  Constaotiiiople,  and  to  furnish  it  with  m  nndt 
more  at  the  price  of  five  dollar!  the  quiatal.  He  adds, 
that  the  fathers  have  seldom  leu  than  five  thousand  stocks 
of  bees,  with  a  great  deal  of  arable  land,  vineyardsi  plaa- 
tatioDs  of  olive-trees,  htrda  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  mad 
all  other  conveniencies  their  manner  of  life  requires. 

The  Greek  method  above  related  was  introduced  into 
France  in  1754,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  de  Reai^nr 
and  Du  Hamel  in  the  Mentoirt  of  Ike  Royal  Acadewm  for 
tliat  year.  In  Scotland,  Mr.  Bonner  has  long  saved  the 
Utcs  of  hii  bees;  and,  throughout  his  new  plan,  repro- 
bates the  barbarous  practice  of  murdering  them;  and  va- 
rious methods  have  also  been  adopted  in  England,  to  ausin 
the  deaiiablc  end  of  getting  the  honey  and  wax  without 
destroying  the  bees. 

The  Kcv.  Mr.  White  informs  us.  that  his  fondness  llpr 
these  little  animals  soon  put  him  upoa  endearonrinK  lo 
■ave  them  from  lire  undbrinislune;  that  he  thought  he  ud 
reason  to  be  content  to  share  tlicir  labours  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  great  reason  to  rejoice  if  he  could  at  any  time 
preserve  their  lives,  to  work  for  him  another  year  j  and 
that  the  chief  dcsi^  of  his  experiments  and  observations 
has  been  to  discover  a  cheap  and  easy  method,  by  which 
even  the  poorest  cla^s  of  people  may  be  enabled  to  take 
away  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey  without  destroying 
the  bees;  and  that  they  may  by  the  same  means  encou- 
rage seasonable  swarms. 

In  this  gentleman's  directions  to  make  the  bee-boiei 
of  his  inventing,  he  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  construction 
of  a  siu^'le  one,  that  it  may  be  made  of  dial,  or  any  other 
well-siasooed  boards  ubout  ail  inch  thick,  which  are  not  apt 
to  waq>  or  split.  The  tigure  of  the  box  sliuuld  be  square, 
mill  iis  height  anil  breadth  nine  inches  every  way,  inea- 
surini;  within.  The  front  pari  must  have  a  door  cut  in 
tbi;  ntiddlt:  of  t'lc  bottom  cd^c,  three  inches  wide,  and 
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mboat  half  an  inch  in  height,  which  will  give  full  liberty 
to  the  bees  to  pais  throngh,  yet  not  be  large  enough  for 
their  enemy  the  mouse  to  enter.  In  the  bitcic  part  a  hoU 
should  be  cut,  and  glazed  with  a  psuie  of  fine  crown  glass, 
about  five  inches  long  and  three  broad ;  and  the  top  of 
this  glass  should  be  placed  aa  high  as  the  roof  within, 
that  the  upper  part  or  the  combs  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  glass  must  also  be  corcred  with  a  thin  piece  of  wood, 
by  way  of  a  shutter,  which  may  be  made  to  turn  upon  a 
nail,  or  to  slide  tideways  between  two  mouldings.  The 
aide  of  the  box,  which  is  to  be  joined  to  another  hox  nf 
the  same  form  and  dimensions,  as  it  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  internal  air,  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  slit  dral 
not  half  an  inch  thict.  This  the  amiable  proJL'ctor 
calls  the  side  of  communication,  because  it  is  nut  to  bu 
wholly  enclosed  ;  a  space  is  to  ha  left  at  the  botltiiii,  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  box,  nnd  a  little  more  than  an  \w\\  m 
height;  and  a  ["lasagu  is  to  made  at  the  top,  three  inrhes 
long,  and  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.  'Duouqih 
these  the  bees  arc  to  have  a  communication  from  one  box 
to  the  other.  Next,  aavs  our  author,  provide  a  loose 
board,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the 
side  where  t!ie  communications  are  made;  and  have  in 
readiness  several  iron  staples,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  with  their  points  bent  down  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch.  Then  fix  two  sticks  across  the  bo\  from  side  to 
side,  in  order  lobe  a  staylo  the  combs, — one  about  three 
inches  from  the  hottom,  and  the  other  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  tup;  and  when  the  whole  is  painted,  to 
make  it  more  durable,  the  box  is  completed. 

The  judicious  bec-mu#ter,  coiilinucs  our  author,  wilt 
here  observe,  that  the  form  of  the  box  now  des<:rib(:il  is 
»s  plain  as  i)Ossil)k',  It  is,  indeed,  liltle  more  thunfiv,. 
sijuare  pieces  of  board  nailed  together;  so  that  ii  ),<>ii!' 
coitairer,  who  has  merely  ingenuitv  enough  to  suw  u  hi^-.a  I 
inlri  ihi'  given  diuK-nsions,  and  to  drive  a  null,  niuv  i:i  :.<: 
his  onii  boxes  without  the  assistance  of  a  curpcnii  r.  'I  ■.■■■ 
two  boxes  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this,  thiit  I'w  >'.<'■..■ 
of  eommunieation  of  the  one  must  be  on  the  ri^ht  lumd, 
that  of  the  other  on  tlio  left. 

After  observim:  that  no  true  lover  of  lu-es  ever  li'.'ht'  d 

the  fatal  match  without  much  concern,  and  thul  ij  i?  evi- 
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dentlj  more  to  oar  Kdrantage  to  spare  the  lifM  of  ow 
bees,  and  be  coatent  with  part  of  their  stores,  than  to  kill 
and  take  possessioa  of  the  whole,  Mr.  White  lays  down 
the  followiag  plan  Tor  the  preservation  of  these  iodiutrioas 
creatures : — About  the  end  of  Au^it,  by  a  little  inspec- 
tion through  the  glauei,  we  may  easily  aitcorei  whicn  of 
the  colonies  may  be  laid  under  contributitw.  Such  «■ 
have  filled  a  bos  and  a  half  with  their  woiks  will  prettf 
readily  yield  the  half  box;  but  we  muat  not  depend  apon 
the  quantity  of  combs  without  examining  how  they  are 
stored  with  honey.  The  bees  should  have  eight  or  nine 
pounds  of  honey  \e(t  thero  as  a  remuneration  for  their 
summer's  work.  The  most  proper  time  for  this  bniineH 
is  the  middle  of  the  day;  and  no  armour  is  required  «&• 
cept  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  operation  should  be  perfimnect 
thus-.— Open  the  mouth  of  the  box  intended  to  be  takoi; 
then,  with  a  thin  knife,  cut  through  the  resin  with  which 
the  bees  have  joined  ^e  boxes  together,  and  thrust  in  n 
sheet  of  tin  to  stop  the  communication.  The  bees  in  the 
fullest  box,  where  the  queen  is  most  likely  to  be,  will  be 
rather  disturbed  at  this  operation;  but  those  in  the  other 
box  will  run  to  and  fro  in  the  utmoBt  confusion,  and  send 
forth  a  mournful  cry,  which  may  be  plainly  distinguished 
from  their  other  notui.  They  will  also  issue  out  at  the 
newly  opened  door.  }y  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  in  visible 
disorder.  Dut  this  is  soon  over;  for,  at  soon  a*  they  get 
abroad  and  discover  their  companions,  they  imraediaicly 
join  them  at  the  moulh  of  the  other  box.  By  this  means, 
in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  a  box  uf  pure  honey  may  be  got 
without  leaving  a  bee  in  it;  and  likewise  without  any  drad 
beet,  which,  in  the  old  practice  of  burning  them  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  honey,  which  is  consequently  both 
wBitea  and  damaged. 

Mr.  Wildman,  whose  remarks  on  the  management  of 
bees  are  pretty  generally  known,  possessed  a  secret  by 
which  he  could  cause  a  hive  of  bees  to  twarm  upon  his 
head  or  shoulders  in  a  most  surprising  manner ;  and  he 
has  been  seen  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  bees  sll 
over  his  head  and  face  more  than  an  inch  deep.  It  is  also 
said,  that  he  could  act  the  part  of  a  general  wiUi  them,  bj 
marshdlling  them  in  battle  array  upon  a  large  table,  tie 
divi<kd  them  into  r^ments,  iMttalions,  aud  companies 
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meeoniai  to  nulitarr  disaptiiK;  aad.  ca  his  courier  '^ 
word  marck!  ihey  besan  to  more  vtry  rt^ivii-.  ^  :h« 
Bian.ier  at  loldien.  He  ereii  uartt  his  htea  k  -rz-.A 
politen£$».  thit  ibey  bctet  tzzcinpUd  lo  sti:i;  a=T  ■::'  th« 
numeTous  lisiunu  wtn  n^neaiiT  ntcntd  tj  idniie  fo 
iDiereslinz  a  spectacle. 


THE  WHFTE  ANT  OF  INDIA. 

Of  the  white  aat  2  mcst  -LUKiizr  ■iii.r.r-: 
t«n  given  by  Mt.  Hrcry  SsizithEi::.  .£  U's  f  .;.,i 
Tmntaihoiu  lor  ITsl.  AccT'i::^  ::  :L:*i;::. 
works  of  ihese  icMca  xir^ us  li^-*;  ■::'  cr.e  r-iT?. 
sod  ciK«r ooixali.  asiii::^:':^  1*  — -:*t  ::  ;r.T  r-:*: : 
Eu70p«a3  Djtkos  vXi-il  i:si  ■::'  ■iE:-l-_iitr  i  ij 
aoil  ^Tca  w;:h  Ksp*-::  i:-  ciir.  l;»  -rii:-:*:*:: 
touted  !>«;&::: ids.  j'lli.  cra-pari::-.';'.T,  /irtl.:". 
sizo  ^kne*.  <ji  I'r.c  *f»c-.i:TiS  ri.s-..i"LV  u^Sc  .r.i 
ir.sicis.    Tnt  litKirors   ic:<^^.-  ;--ni  1=1.  y-ri 

tures  which  they  Kti.<.z  rijr  :o  ttz  ■::  -.w-r'.ii  t\-::  1: 
surljce  cf  tAe  tMih.  Sufprsir-j.  il-.i:;:Vr':.  :!".■;  r. 
a  man  to  be  six  ftn.  our  j;:'i:::  .-i^  .-ali>*  'J:*:  :.-.•: 
in^s  ofthis^  insects,  rehti^ilv  :■>  i'r.eir  si-.-  i:^.; 
a  m.iQ.  may  be  cccsidersd  is  riJSid  :■?  E^i:!y  =v 
the  height  of  the  ^ea:cs;  Er>p::i3  :y:^n::-i.  Az-. 
be  addid.  thjiwi;h  rispectto  :Lr;  intsy-irc::;**"^:". 

buildic-.  they  c£;iaiiily  ajf-^a'  i-  excsefi  evjry 
human  ccnstruL'tlon. 

Tha  most  cuHvUJ  para  cf  thiM  s*.™::!:r'*  ire.t 
.-.iiitrtiu^sts.  K'irseri-js,  Kas^-lc^s  ■:(  rriT:*::-. 
.■ha:.l*ri.  and  ralL«iis.  with  :heir  vir;:-.*  ::. 
ii.t:*:  theranjiioi  Gcti.;c-s>.ire4  ir;bes.  ";-;' 
i:ot  r, rasii  by  icere  ixciviti-:n.  s:r.-t  ■:;•*;-:.■.  - 
li.r.i  fni  hijh.  but  whiih  d  rr..ii;sr.  :i'.".  y- 
;iTi.-:ie»  -f  aisks  in  jKrspecri*.? ;  :h-i  vir  ::*  : 
ii.-  sTiircases.  and  fcrid^!.  c^ni:i:;r.c  ■ -' 
arch,  ind  constructed  to  shctr:;  :'::■:  ■ii-v.r-  ' 
s.'-vrat  pars  of  the  buildicj.  which -S'l-lj  -::^.:' 
cii:t;icate  only  by  winding  pui^ts. 
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The  economy  of  these  insects  appears  to  lu/e  been 
very  minutely  observed  by  un  ingenions  author;  who  in- 
farms  uh,  that  there  are  three  diatiact  ranks  or  orden 
■inont;  them,  constituting  a  welt -regulated  community. 
These  are,  first,  the  labvuren  or  working' insects;  next, 
the  soldiers,  or  fighting  class,  which  do  no  kind  of  labour, 
biid  arc  much  larger  than  the  former;  and,  lastly,  the 
wingtid,  or  perfect  insects,  which  may  be  called  the  nobi- 
(Uy  of  ilie  state;  for  they  neither  labour  nor  fight,  being 
scarcely  capable  even  of  self-defence.  These  only  are 
Citpuble  of  being  elected  kingt  or  qucem;  and  Provi- 
dence has  so  ordered  it,  that  they  emigrate  within  a  ftw 
weeks  after  their  elevation  to  the  sovereignty,  and  either 
establish  new  kingdom*,  or  perish  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  first  order,  the  working  insects,  are  most  numer- 
ous; being  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one  of  the 
soldiers.  In  this  stale  ihey  are  only  about  a  quarter  of 
An  inch  long,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  twenty-five  of 
them  will  scarcely  wcifjli  one  grain. 

Tin-  second  class,  or  soldiers,  have  a  very  different  form 
from  the  labourers,  and  have  been  by  some  authors  sup- 
posed to  l»e  the  males,  and  the  former  neuters ;  but  they 
arc,  in  nulity,  the  same  insects  as  the  fingoinf:,  only  they 
have  iiiidiT^one  a  chanijo  of  form,  and  apprciached  one 
degree  nearer  to  the  jii-rfect  state,  lliey  are  aljoiit  half  an 
inch  long,  and  eipial  in  bulk  to  fifteen  of  ihc  labnitrers- 

Tlie  third  order,  or  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  varies 
Its  form  still  more  ih^m  ever.  The  head,  throat,  and  belly, 
diH'i-r  almost  entireiv  from  the  same  parts  in  the  labourers 
and  soldiers;  and  bVsides  this  the  animal  is  now  furnished 
with  four  largi'  transparent  wings,  with  which  it  is.  at  the 
lime  of  emigration,  lo  wing  its  way  in  quest  of  a  new  sel- 
tJcment.  lltesc  arc  eipial  in  bulk  to  two  soldiers  and 
about  thirty  labourers ;  and  hy  means  of  the  wings  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  they  roam  almut  for  a  lew 
hours  ;  at  the  end  of  wliii'b  lime  they  lose  their  wings,  and 
become  the  pr>:y  "f  innumerable  liinis  and  ri'ptiles  :  while 
Kareely  one  pair  out  of  manv  millions  of  this  unhjppy 
mcG  Ks-i  into  a  place  of  safety,  fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  cominnnitv. 

TTie  few  fortu'.iute  pairs  who  survive  t^iig  annual  dc- 
•Iructioti  are  casually  found  by  (omc  of  the  lidwurcn,  and 


ue  dected  kiaga  and  qtweu  of  new  italea.  Bjr  these  in- 
duatrioa>  craduiet  the  kli^  and  queen  elect  are  immedi- 
ately protected  and  cncloied  in  a  cfaambei  of  da^,  where 
the  biubeM  of  pniiagation  soon  commencea.  Their  v(^ 
luDtaiy  sul^ecta  then  buay  thenuel¥e>  in  conitnicting 
naiseriea,  or  aparlmcnta,  entirely  composed  of  wooden 
materials,  and  seemii^ly  joined  together  with  gumi.  Into 
these  they  aftecwaida  cany  die  egga  produced  from  the 
queen*;  and  here  the  younp  ue  attended,  after  they  are 
hatched,  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

For  the  many  singular  accounts  given  of  the  police  of 
these  insects,  we  shall  mention  one  respecting  the  diHerent 
functions  of  the  labourers  and  soldiers,  or  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  in  this  conuuunity,  on  an  attempt 
to  explore  their  nesL 

On  making  a  breach  in  any  part  of  the  structure  with  a 
hoe  or  pick-axe,  a  soldier  immediately  appears,  and  walks 
about  Ine  breach,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  enemy  he  gone, 
or  to  examine  whence  the  attack  proceeds.  In  a  short 
time  he  ii  fallowed  by  two  or  three  others,  and  soor 
afterwards  by  a  numerous  body,  who  rush  out  as  fast 
as  the  breach  will  permit;  their  numbers  increasing  as 
long  as  any  one  continues  to  batter  the  building.  During 
this  time  they  are  in  the  most  violent  bustle  and  agitation; 
while  some  of  them  are  employed  in  beating  with  their 
forceps  upon  the  building,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  that  may 
be  heard  at  three  or  four  feet  distant.  On  ceasing  to  dis- 
turb them,  the  soldiers  retire,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
labourers,  who  hasten  in  various  directions  towards  the 
breach,  each  with  a  burden  of  mortar  in  his  mouth  ready 
tempered.  Though  there  are  millions  of  them  they  never 
stop  nor  embarrass  each  other ;  and  a  wall  gradually  rises 
that  fills  up  the  chasm.  A  soldier  attends  every  600  or 
1.000  of  the  labourers,  seemingly  as  a  director  of  the 


*  After  impngaBtion  a  very  extra: 
tlic  queen  ;  for  her  belly  gradually  in 
becomei  of  surb  ku  eunrinoDi  lii 
thirty  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  ouc 
a  ihiiiisaud  limei  hi      '      '      ' 


n(  undnlaliug  inutian,  the  cuDseqiieiicv 
ir  ■uthor'isclDal  olnervatiop^  tbe  |iru 


cordiD^  to 

thuuiaud  eggi  ia  tvcntji-foiu'  houn. 
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works ;  for  he  never  touches  the  moitar  either  to  lift  ot 
carry  ii.  One  in  particular  places  himself  dote  to  the 
wall  which  they  are  repairing,  and  frequently  makes  the 
noise  above-mentioned;  which  is  constantly  aaswereil  by 
a  loud  hise  from  all  the  labourers  within  the  dome :  and  U 
every  such  signal,  they  evidently  redouble  their  pace,  and 
work  as  Tast  again. 

The  work  being  completed,  a  renewal  of  the  attack  con- 
■tantly  produces  the  same  effects.  The  soldiers  again  rush 
out,  and  then  retreat,  and  are  followed  by  the  labouren 
loaded  with  mortar,  and  as  active  and  diligent  at  before. 
Thus  says  our  author,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
come  out  to  fight  or  to  work  alternately  may  be  obtained 
as  often  as  curiosity  excites  or  time  permits ;  and  it  will 
certainly  be  found,  that  the  one  order  never  attempts  to 
fight,  nor  the  oilier  to  work,  let  the  emergency  be  ever  so 
great.  The  obstinacy  of  the  soldiers  is  very  remarkable: 
they  tight  to  the  last  extremity,  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground  »o  effectually  as  often  to  drive  away  the  negroes 
who  are  without  shoes,  and  make  Europeans  bleed  plenti- 
fully through  their  stockings. 

Many  curious  and  striking  particulars  art  related  of  tite 
^reat  devasiations  commiited  by  this  powerful  community, 
which  construct  roads,  or  covered  wavs.  diverging  in  all 
directions  from  tlic  nest,  and  leading  to  every  object  of 
plunder  within  their  reach.  Tlious-h"  the  mischiefs  they 
commit  arc  very  great,  vet  such  is  the  economy  of  nature, 
that  these  are  counterbalanced  by  their  destruction  of  dead 
trees,  and  other  substances,  which,  hv  rk  tedious  decay, 
would  only  serve  to  encumbi'r  the  face  of  the  earth.  -Such 
is  their  ulacrity  and  despatch  in  this  otfice.  that  the  total 
destruction  of  deserted  towns  is  so  ctft-ctually  accom- 
plished, that  in  two  or  three  years  a  thick  wood  fills  the 
•pace;  and  not  the  least  vestige  of  a  house  is  to  be  dis- 
covered.— iJMiTIl's  Woitders. 


GRE.iT  WEST-INDIA  SPIDER. 
It  is  said  there  are  no  venomous  creatures  of  any  kind 
in  the  Bermudas,  but,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  insects 
than  in  any  other  of  our  plantations  in  progottion  to  tbev 
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Rie.  Amoiigtt  these  the  ipidera  are  very  TemarVable,  for 
their  extraordinary  liie  and  the  stren^i  of  their  webs, 
llieir  bodies  consist  of  two  parts,  one  flat,  the  other 
round,  and  both  together,  with  the  legs  stretched  out, 
sre  large  enough  to  cover  a  man's  hand.  This  monstrous 
bulk  makes  them  look  frightful,  but  tlie  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  colours  in  some  measure  take  olf  the 
distaste.  The  round  part  of  their  body  is  shaptd  much 
like  a  pigeou's  egg,  and  under  the  flat  part  grow  their 
le<;s,  five  on  each^qide,  with  four  joints,  and  claws  at  tlie 
end.  Hiey  have  a^tlc  bole  in  their  backs,  and  their 
mouths  are  covered  with  greyish  hairs,  intermixed  willi 
tone  red,  and  have  a  crooked  tooth  on  each  side,  of  a 
hard  polished  substance,  and  of  a  bright  shining  hlnck ; 
BO  that  they  are  often  set  in  gold  or  silver,  to  strvi:  for 

When  these  creatures  grow  old,  they  are  covered  all 
over  with  a  sort  of  down,  of  a  brown  or  blackish 
colour,  very  smooth,  soft,  and  shinin;;;  like  velvet ;  and  it 
ia  said  they  cast  their  downy  skins  every  year,  as  well  as 
the  two  teeth  jnst  mentioned.  They  show  a  wonderful 
skill  and  agility  in  spreading  their  webs  from  tree  to  tree, 
which,  are  so  very  large  and  strong,  as  to  extend  seven  or 
eight  fathoms,  and  when  finished  will  ensnare  a  bird  as 
big  as  a  thrush. 


FLYINC-'ITGER. 
Amodc  the  insects  found  in  Nevis,  and  other  neigfa- 
oouring  islands,  some  travellers  mcniion  a  curious  one 
cfdled  the  flyin^-tister,  because  its  body,  like  that  of  a 
li^er,  is  marked  with  spots  of  various  colours.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  larse  beetle,  has  a  sharp-pointed 
hcail,  and  two  large  eyes  as  f:reen  and  sparkling  an  nn 
emerald.  Its  mouth  is  armed  with  two  very  sharp  liooks, 
with  which  it  holds  its  prey;  and  its  whole  hudv  is 
covered  wttt)  a  brownish  crusty  le>;ument.  L'iuIit  its 
two  largest  wings,  which  are  also  of  a  solid  matler,  arc 
four  lesser  wings  as  thin  as  the  finest  silk.  It  lias  Ri>: 
lefTs,  each  of  which  has  three  joints,  and  is  Ivi't  with 
little  Brickies.     In  the  day-time  it  is  continually  pursuing 
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n*  insects  which  are  its  prey;  and  in  the  aigllt  k  lod) 
the  trees,  where  it  makes  a  noise  afanott  hke  a  gra 
per.-— Smith's  WatukrB, 


THE  HORNED  FLY. 

If  NeTis,   and  other  West  India  islands,  there   i 
i-flies  of  several  sorts,  particularly  one  aboot  thj 
les  long,  which  has  two  snouts  like  an  elephant,  l 
turning  upwards,  the  other  downwards.     It  hai 
i  head,  with  two  ^recn  eyes,  encompassed  by  a  sm 
te  circle.     Out  of  its  back  rises  a  horn,  shaped  lik< 
dcock*s  bill,  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  covei 
i  down  on  the  lower ;  which  horn  reaches  to  its  bei 
re  it  has  another  resembling  that  of  a  beetle,  bis 
bonv,  and  as  cU  ar  as  glass.     Its  wings  are  of  a  vto) 
»ur,  mtermixed  with  carnation  ;  and  where  the  up 
!  are  expanded  two  lesser  ones  may  be   seen  wj 
n,  as  thin  as  those  of  the  flying-tiger,  and   red 
let. 


FLY-CATCHING  INSECT. 

«  the  Bermudas,  and  other  Western  islands,  tl 
etty  little  insect  with  four  legs,  called   a  fly-cj 
se  colours  are  various  and  beautiful.     It  comes 
rooms,   and  will  even   light   upon  the   tabk 
;)le  are  eating,   and  catch  the  flies  that  cra^ 
r  clothes.     Its  method  is  to  lie  waiting  for   t' 
t  when  it  sees  an  adTantage,  it  leaps  directi; 
r,  which  it  seldom   misses.     The  small  e^ 
cts  lay,  they  cover  slightly  with  earth,  and  k 
e  hatned  by  the  sun. — Smith's  WatuUrs, 
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Lo  !  froD  [far  ilaciiwil  pw 
Of  ioKcU,  thii  iocludei  a 


of  a  dBT. — BbowM. 


VORTICELLA  RACEMOSA. 
This  most  elegant  animalcule  is  found  durinir  the  sum- 
mer mouths  in  clear  stu^nant  natiTs,  att^ichcd  to  tha 
Bialks  of  the  smaller  water-plants  and  oilier  ob|cc!» ;  to 
the  oalced  tyc,  thu  whole  group,  on  account  of  the  prtat 
ouinbeT  of  individuals  uomposiii;;  it,  U  distinctly  visible, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  wliiiish  spot,  re^emhlLng-  a  kind  of 
atimc  or  mouldiaeas,  but  when  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  a  drop  of  wat?r  on  a  ^lass,  its  extraordinary 
structure  is  immediately  perceived.  From  a  single  stem 
proceed  at  various  distances,  several  smaller  ramifica- 
tiuns,  each  terminated  bj-  an  apparent  flower,  like  that  of 
a  cosvoKnilas,  and  furnished  on  the  opposite  edzes,  with 
a  pair  of  Rlaineuts  resembling;  stamina.  The  whole  is  in 
tiie  hi;;;he3t  degree  transparent,  and  perfectly  resembles 
the  finest  glass ;  while  the  varying  motions  of  the  sctmin" 
flouvrs,  expanding  and  contractin-^  0Ci'asi<>:iaHy,  and 
turning  thcmselres  in  different  directions,  atlbrd  a  scene 
10  sin^larly  carious,  as  to  be  numbered  among  tlie  finest 
spectacles  which  the  microscope  is  capaiile  of  e\hibitin!r. 
Each  animal,  though  seattd  on  the  common  stem,  ia 
complete  in  itscl',  and  pcsjirssca  the  pawer  of  detaching 
itself  from  the  stem,  and  forminj  a  fresh  colony  for 
itself. — Dk.  Shaw's  Zoolotjical  Lectures. 


VORTICELLA  ROTATORIA,  OR  WHEEL-ANIMAL 

To  the  genus  Vorticella,  just  described,  also  belungs 
the  celebrated  ani.-nalcule  called  the  wheel-. minial,  from 
the  appearance  which  the  head  in  some  particular  poii- 
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tions  eshibiu  ;  as  it  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  toothed 
wheeta,  id  rapid  motion.  Thit  animileule,  which  i>  called 
VorticeUa  rotatoria,  haa  becD  well  described  and  fibred 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  work  on  the  microscope  :  it  is  of  a 
leopthened  shape,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  is  of 
such  a  size  u  to  be  lometimes  perceptible  bj  a  sharp 
eye,  even  without,  a  glass.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  stningo 
power  of  reviviscence,  or  restoration  to  life  and  motion, 
after  being  dried  many  months  on  a  glass.  The  wheel- 
animal  is  often  found  on  the  scum  covering  the  surface  of 
stagnant  waters,  but  more  frequently  in  the  water  found 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees  after  lain. — Da.  Shaw. 


VOLVOX  GLOBATOR. 

The  genus,  called  Volvox,  also  presents  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  curious  of  animalcules,  as  well  as  ooe 
of  the  most  beautiful,  the  chief  species,  or  Volvox  Globator, 
ctien  equalling  the  she  of  a  pin's  head-  In  the  advanced 
state  of  spring,  and  again  in  autumn,  it  appears  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  the  clearer  kind  of  stagnant  waters. 
Its  general  colour  is  green  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  of  a  pale 
orange  colour.  Its  motions  are  irregular,  in  all  directions, 
and  at  the  same  time  rolling  or  spinning  as  if  on  an  axis. 
When  microscopically  examined,  it  presents  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  in  natural  history,  being  always 
pregnant  with  several  smaller  animals  of  its  owri  kind, 
and  these  with  others  still  smaller ;  the  whole  external 
surface  is  covered  with  very  numerous  smalt  tubercles  : 
which  some  have  supposed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  fins,  while 
others  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  valves  of  so  many 
orifices  which  the  creature  can  either  open  or  close  at 
pleasnre,  in  order  to  manage  its  various  motions.  When 
{groups  of  these  beautiful  animalcules  are  viewed  by  the 
lolar  roiscroscope,  they  strongly  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  spectator,  the  magnificent  scene  in  Mr.  Walker'a 
Edouraaion,  representing  numerous  worlils  revolving  ia 
nriou*  dircctiona.— Ds.  Shaw. 


VIBRIO  ANGIJILLULA,  OR  EEL  VIBRIO. 
Tnis  animalcule  iidiabiu  acid  paite  made  of  Boat 
and  water,  or  such  as  ia  used  Ibr  ue  common  purposes 
of  boolcbinding,  and  ihe  other  Taiiety  ii  often  found  in 
common  vine^.  The  paste  vibrio  U  diitincdy  Tisible  to 
a  good  eye  without  a  ^lass,  and  when  full  grown  measures 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  :  it  is  viviparous,  and  tVe- 
quintly  produces  a  tribe  of  youug.  Its^enerel  appear- 
ance when  magnided  is  that  of  an  eel.  Tliis  aoimali'ule, 
from  its  size,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  mav  at  al)  times 
be  liept  ood  obsened,  ia  particularly  interesting.  It 
generally  swanns  on  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and  often 
coats  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  vrhich  it  is  kept,  oAen 
foimiug  a  kind  of  ramificaiion,  resemkHtig  the  branched 
appearaucc  of  frost  on  a  window :  this  is  particularly 
obsenable  in  rainy  weather.— Da.    Shaw's  ZooIoqkoI 


HYDRA.  OR  POLYPE. 

These  curious  animals  are  found  adhering  to  the 
litems  of  aquatic  plants,  or  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves.  The  species  are  multiplied  by  vegetatioa,  one  or 
two  or  even  more  young  oues  emerging  gradually  from 
the  sides  of  the  parent  animal ;  and  these  young  are 
frequently  again  prolific,  so  tliat  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  two  or  three  generations  at  once  in  the  same  polype. 
But  the  most  curious  particular  respecting  this  animal 
is,  its  multiplication  by  dissection.  It  may  be  cut  in 
evL-ry  direction,  and  even  into  very  minute  divisions,  and 
not  only  the  parent  stock  will  remain  uninjured,  but  ct^ry 
KCliort  will  btcotnt  a  perfect  aninial.  Even  when  turned 
insr:le  out,  it  suffers  no  material  injury ;  for  in  ib'n  stale 
it  will  soon  begin  to  take  food,  and  to  perform  all  its 
oiher  animal  functions. — Ttmc'i  Teletcope. 

If  a  polype  be  cut  in  two,  the  fore  part,  which  con- 
tuns  [he  head  and  mouth  and  arms,  lengthens  itself, 
creeps  and  eats  the  same  dav.  The  tail  part  furms  a 
head  and  mouth  at  the  wounded  end,  and  pushts  forth 
arms,  more  or  lets  speedilj.  acccvding  to  the  warmth  uf 
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theweMber.  If  tlM  pdype  be  cvt  longthwrn.  ndi  put 
ii  hair  a  pipe,  with  balf  a  head,  $c, :  the  edges  of  tneae 
Uvea  graasulj  raotd  tberaaehci,  aad  mite,  begiBOiBe 
at  the  tail  end,  aad  the  half  moath  and  half  slonach  at 
each  beceMa  ooB|rieU.  Polypea  are  very  random 
creatnec,  aad  will  awaUaw  wocaw  ov  iniecta  tvioe  a>  faif 


SERPENTS  AND  SNAKES. 


THE  SERPENTS  OF  INDIA. 

Amoko  the  lerpenU  of  India  the  cobra.minelle  it  the 
■raallest,  aod  most  dangerous;  the  bite  occaaiona  a  speedy 
and  painful  death.     Thev  are  of  a  brown  colour,  apeckled   I 
with  black  and  irtiite,   though  at  a  diitance  not  eatilr   | 
distinguished  from  the  ground  on  which  thej  more  ;  ana   ' 
happy  would  it  be  if  they  confined  themael*«s  to  it;  but 
they  enter  the   honscB,   and  creep   upon  the  beds  and 
efcain ;  I  once  found  four,  and  at  another  time  fire,  in  my 
diamher  up  stairs. 

The  cobra  de  capetlo,  or  hooded  snake  (eatther  naja,} 
called  by  die  Indians,  the  naag,  or  najao,  is  a  large  and 
beantiful  serpent;  but  one  trf"  the  moat  Tenonoaa  of  all  the 
cdaber  class ;  it*  bite  renerally  pnvea  mortal  in  leas  then 
U  boar.  It  it  called  ue  hooded-mait,  from  hnnng  a  co- 
riooB  hood  aeaf  the  head,  which  h  contracts  or  enlarges 
at  nleanre:  the  centre  of  thi*  hood  is  marked  ia  black 
•M  wtiiie  like  a  pair  of  specUdet,  from  wlMBce  k  u  aja* 
aamed  the  spectacle  aaake. 

or  thb  grans  are  the  dancing'Snakea,  whicb  are  carried 
in  baskets  throoghout  Hmdoatsn,  and  procere  s  main- 
lowncc  for  a  set  of  people,  wbo  |jay  a  Kw  tioHile  notes 
OB  die  iivte,  with  which  the  aoakea  seem  oradt  oeKghted, 
mdkeep  time  by  a  rraceAil  motion  oTlhebead;  erecliag 
•boot  half  their  len^  fr«m  the  ground,  and  fcUowing  thi 
wnsic  wiA  gntle  cerrea,  like  the  undulating  Itnea  of  ■ 
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flwan'l  neck.  Tt  ic  a  well-attested  fact,  that  when  a  houie 
n  infested  with  these  niakei,  and  some  others  of  the  co- 
luber genas,  which  destroy  ponltry  and  email  domestic 
animala,  as  also  by  the  larger  aerpenta  of  the  boa  tribe, 
the  musicians  are  sent  for;  who,  by  playing  on  a  flageolet, 
Hnd  oat  their  hiding-places,  and  charm  them  to  destruD* 
tion:  for  no  floooer  do  the  snakes  hear  the  music,  than 
they  come  softly  from  their  retreat,  and  are  easily  taken. 
I  iraa?ine  these  musical  snakes  were  known  in  Palestine, 
from  tbePsalmist  comparing  the  ungodly  to  the  deaf  adder, 
which  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  refnseth  to  hear  the  Toice  of 
the  charmer,  chann  he  never  so  wisely. 

When  the  music  ceases  the  snakes  appear  motionless ; 
but  if  not  immediately  covered  up  in  the  basket,  the  spec- 
tators are  liable  to  fatal  accidents.  Among  my  drawings 
is  that  of  a  cobra  de  capello,  which  danced  for  an  hour  on 
[he  table  while  1  painted  il:  during  which  1  freauently 
handled  it,  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  spots,  anrf  espe- 
cially the  spectacles  on  the  hood,  not  doubting  b«t  that 
its  venomous  fengs  had  been  previously  extracted.  But 
the  next  morning  my  upper  servant,  who  was  a  zealous 
Mussulman,  came  to  me  in  great  haste,  and  desired  I 
would  instantly  retire,  and  praise  the  Almighty  for  my 
i^od  Furtune :  not  anderstanding  his  meaning,  1  told  him 
lliat  I  had  already  performed  my  devotions,  and  had  not 
10  many  stated  prayers  as  the  followers  of  his  prophet. 
.Uahomed  then  informed  me,  that  while  purchasing  some 
fruit  in  tne  bazar,  he  observed  the  man  who  had  been 
with  me  on  the  preceding  evening,  entertaining  the  country 
atopic  with  his  dancing  snakes ;  they,  according  to  [heir 
isunl  custom,  sat  on  the  ground  around  him;  when, 
Mther  from  the  music  stopping  too  suddenly,  or  from 
;ome  other  cause  irritating  the  vicious  reptile  which  I  had 
K>  often  handled,  it  darted  at  the  throat  of  a  young  woman, 
md  itiHictcd  a  wound  of  which  she  died  in  about  half  an 
lour.  .'Mahomed  once  more  repeated  his  advice  for  priiise 
tnd  thanksgiving  to  Alia,  and  recorded  me  in  his  caku'Sar 
IS  a  iiicLy  man. 

Dr.  Russell,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  Indian  Kcrpi^nts, 
■as  distinguished  between  the  venomous  and  the  harnilesa 
pecies,  in  the  three  genera  of  boa,  rnlulir  r,  and  miunis  : 
le  has  given  an  accmate  description,  and  coloureil  en- 
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Erarings  of  ferty-three  of  tba  moat  eomtion  terpsiita  ia 
bdoatan ;  with  obwrntioas  on  th«  «[qMU«tni  |in>Tide4 
by  natan,  for  preparing  and  instilling  their  pouon:  k» 
tnentioDa,  that  a  quantity  of  warm  Madiira  wincrtakcn  !&• 
teraalljr,  with  an  outward  applicatioo  of  ea&-4le4iice  oa  th» 
panctureS)  waa  generally  aucceuful  in  curing  the  bit*  al 
the  most  Tenonwua  speciet ;  and  that  the  medidne  called 
the  Tanjors-inll  Memed  to  be  equally  efficaeioiu.  It  n^ 
in  general  be  remarked,  that  all  serpeDti  prodoce  morbid 
nrnptoma  nearly  aimilar.  The  bite  of  a  rattle-aaaka,  ia 
Bi^land,  Idlted  a  dog  in  two  minutes ;  the  bite  of  tka 
moat  pernicious  make  in  India  waa  never  obserred  to  kill 
a  dog  in  lesa  than  twenty -seven  minntea. 

BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 

Oni  of  theae  animals  was  brought  to  Ei^laad  in  tl* 
Ctesar;  be  was  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  was  pnt  oa 
board  in  a  wooden  cage,  with  a  sliding  door.  Sixgoata 
were  sent  with  him ;  one  a  month  being  considered  a  bit 
allowance.  When  he  was  fed,  the  sliding  door  being 
opened,  one  of  the  goats  was  thrust  in,  and  the  door  ahuk 
The  poor  victim,  as  if  aware  of  the  horrors  of  ita  aitna- 
tion,  uttered  the  moat  piercing  cries,  butting  at  the  aanw 
time  towards  the  serpent  as  in  self-defence. 

The  snake  at  first  scarcely  noticed  the  animal,  bat  at 
length  turning  its  head,  he  fixed  his  deadly  eye  oa  Hm 
goat,  who  shook  in  every  limb ;  though  it  still  -o"T'n'— ^ 
U>  butt  at  the  serpent,  who  darted  out  his  forked  tongue, 
and  raising  his  head  a  little,  suddenly  seized  the  goat  by 
the  fore-leg  with  his  fangs,  and  throwing  it  down,  emctr- 
cled  it  in  his  folds,  which  resembled  a  knot,  one  part  of 
the  body  overlaying  the  other.  The  half  stifled  eiiea 
of  the  goat  soon  became  extinct,  and  it  expired  in 
his  merciless  grasp.  The  snake,  however,  held  him  a 
considerable  time.  He  then  slowly  unfolded  himaelf, 
and  prepared  for  swallowing  the  goat,  by  placing 
his  mouth  in  front  of  the  nead  of  the  dead  ^nir^l, 
which  he  lubricated  with  his  saliva;  then  takiiM>  tha 
munle  in  his  mouth,  sucked  it  in  as  far  aa  the  Imkb8 
would  allow;  these  opposed  a  little  difficulty  fron 
their  points,  but  they  soon  disappeared  exteruUyi 
though  their  progreaa  waa  atiU  Tuy  dtatinct  oa  tba  cml- 
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iit,  thre&teiung  ereiy  momeDt  to  protrude  througb  the 
skin.  The  victim  «u  now  swallowed  as  far  as  the 
ihoutden ;  and  it  was  an  astonishing  sight  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  action  of  the  snake's  muscles  when  stretched 
to  such  an  unnatural  extent.  When  his  head  and  neck 
bad  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  serpent's  skin, 
stuffed  almost  to  bursting,  still  the  workinf  of  the  muscles 
were  evident,  and  unabated;  this  seerncd  to  bu  the  effect 
of  a  contractile  muscular  power,  assisted  by  two  rows  of 
strong  hooked  teeth.  With  all  this  he  must  be  so  formed 
as  to  be  able  to  suspend  his  respiration  for  a  time,  fur  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  process  of  breathing 
could  be  carried  on  while  the  niuuth  and  throat  were  so 
completely  stuffed  and  expanded  by  the  body  of  the  goat. 
The  whole  operation  of  eomplttely  gorging  the  animal, 
occupied  about  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes :  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  tumefaction  or  swelling  was  confined  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  body  or  stomach,  the  mouth  and 
throat  having  resumed  their  natural  size.  The  reptile 
now  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  laid  quietly  in  his  usual 
torpid  state  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  his 
last  meal  appearing  to  be  completely  dissolved,  he  was 
presented  with  another  goat,  which  he  devoured  witli 
equal  facility.  Few  of  those  who  witnessed  his  first  meal 
wished  to  be  present  at  the  second. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  without  the  most  painful  sen- 
sation,  the  anxiety  and  trepidation  of  the  harmless  victim, 
or  to  observe  the  hideous  writhings  of  the  serpent  around 
bis  prey,  and  not  to  imagine  what  our  owu  case  would  be 
in  the  same  dreadful  situation. — M' Leon's  Voyage  of  the 
Aketlt. 


REMARKABLE  TREES 


BREAD-FRUIT  TREE. 

Thouor  thii  tree  has  been  mentioned  by  many  voy;i 
gera,  particularly  by  Dampier,  by  Rumphius,anii\i^^jaT& 
Aiis<Hi,  ^et  veij  litUe  notice  acemft  to  nave  ^kcvi  Ui^^^ti  Q^ 
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it  litl  the  Ktnra  of  Captain  Wallis  from  tlM  Sooth  Saaa, 
and  lioce  that  time  b^  othen  who  have  looched  at  Cte 
heite  and  tome  countrie*  in  the  Eaat  Indie*. 

Captain  Cook,  in  hi*  voya^,  obaerrea,  that  thia  fruit 
not  only  serres  aa  a  aubatitute  for  bread  among  the  inha- 
bitant* of  Otaheite  and  the  neighbonring  ialanda,  but  alao. 
variously  dreiaed,  composea  the  principal  put  of  thor 
food.  It  grows  on  a  tree  that  ia  about  the  aueof  a  mid- 
i\ing  oak ;  its  leaves  are  frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
of  an  oblong  shape,  deeply  aianated  like  those  of  the  fig- 
tree  which  they  resemble  in  colour  and  contistenee,  and 
in  the  exsudine  of  a  milky  juice  upon  being  broken.  Tba 
fruit  is  about  uxe  tiie  and  shape  of  a  smalTinelon,  and  tba 
BUTTBce  ■■  reticulated  not  much  unlike  a  truiBe;  it  is 
covered  with  a  thin  skiu,  and  has  »  core  about  aa  Ing  as 
the  handle  of  a  small  kniie.  The  eatable  part  lies  between 
the  skin  and  the  core ;  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  Kwie- 
what  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread  ;  it  must  be  roasted 
before  it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or  foni 
parts;  its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  sweetness,  som^ 
whatresembling  that  of  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread  mixed 
with  a  Jerusalem  artichoke.  This  fruit  is  also  cooked  in  a 
kind  of  oven,  which  renders  it  soft,  and  something  like  a 
boiled  potatoe;  not  quite  so  farinaceoua  as  a  good  one, 
but  more  so  than  those  of  the  middling  sort.  Of  thn 
bread-fruit  they  also  make  three  dishei,  by  putting  cither 
water  or  the  miik  of  the  cocoa-nut  to  it,  then  beating  it  In 
a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle,  and  afterwards  mising  it  with 
ripe  plantains,  buuauas,  or  the  sour  paste,  which  they 
calliMiAte. 

The  mahie,  which  is  likewise  made  to  serve  as  a  ncce- 
daneum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  before  the  season  comes  on 
is  thus  made  :  the  fruit  of  the  bread-tree  is  gathered  just 
before  it  is  perfectly  npe ;  and  being  laid  in  heaps,  is 
closely  covered  with  leaves;  in  this  state  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  and  becomes  disan'eeably  sweet ;  tlte  con 
Is  then  taken  out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently  pulling 
out  the  stalk,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  then  thrown  into 
a  hole  which  is  dug  for  that  purpose,  generally  in  the 
bousea,  and  neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  aides  with 
grass ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  leavest  and  hcfti 
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lenieDtatioii,  tad  becomei  aoar,  after  wb!ch  it  will  suffer 
BO  change  for  many  mouths.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  hole 
KB  it  ii  wanted  for  use ;  and  being  made  into  balls,  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  leaves  and  baked :  after  it  is  dressed  it 
will  keep  liTe  or  six  weeks,  tt  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot. 
and  the  natives  seldom  make  a  meal  without  it,  though  to 
Europeans  the  taste  is  at  disagreeable  as  that  of  a  pickled 
olive  ^nerallj  is  the  first  time  it  is  eaten.  The  fruit  itself 
ia  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  mahic  sup- 
plies the  inhabitants  during  the  other  four. 

To  procure  this  principal  article  of  their  food  (the  bread 
fruit)  costs  these  happy  people  no  trouble  or  labour,  except 
climbing  np  a  tree.  The  tree  which  produces  it  docs  nut 
indeed  grow  spontaneously;  but  if  a  man  plants  ten  of 
them  in  his  life  time,  which  he  may  do  in  about  an  hour, 
he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  future 
generations,-  as  the  native  of  our  less  lempcrate  climate 
can  do  by  plouu'hinf  in  the  cold  of  winter,  iind  reaping  in 
the  summer's  heat,  m  ofttn  as  these  seasons  return;  aea 
if,  after  he  has  procured  br^ad  for  his  present  household, 
fae  should  convert  a  surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for 
bis  children. — Encyclopedia  Britannica. 


BANIAN-TREE.  6  4379  S  A 
Tui  banian,  or  burr,  tree,  (ficta  Jndica  Im.}  is  equally 
deserving  our  attention,  from  being  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  of  nature's  productions  in  that  genial 
climate,  where  she  sports  with  the  greatest  profusion  and 
variet}-.  Each  tree  is  in  itself  a  grove ;  and  some  of  them 
arc  of  an  amazing  siie,  as  they  are  continually  increasing-, 
and,  contrary  to  most  other  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, seem  to  be  exempted  from  decay;  for  every  branch 
from  the  main  body  tlirows  out  iis  own  ruot$,  at  first  in 
small  tender  fibres,  several  yards  from  the  ground,  which 
continually  grow  thicker,  until,  by  a  gradual  descent, 
they  reach  its  surface, — where,  striking  in,  they  increase 
to  a  large  trunk,  and  become  a  parent  tree,  throwing:  out 
new  branches  from  the  top.  These  in  time  suspend  th<>ir 
loots,  and  receiving  nourishment  from  thce'Ai\.V\.&'KA\'va\n 
tninksj  and  shoot  fofth  other  bTanches-,  \W«  conUnvivfi^ 
Ft 
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in  a  state  of  progression  so  long  as  the  first  parent  of  than 
all  supplies  her  sustenance. 

A  banian  tree,  with  many  trunkt,  forms  the  most  bean- 
tiful  walks,  vistas,  and  cool  recesses,  that  can  be  inia> 
gincd.  The  leaves  are  large,  soft,  and  of  a  lively  green; 
the  fruit  is  a  small  fig, — wlica  ripe  of  a  bright  scarlet, 
affording  sustenance  to  moDkeys,  squirrels,  peacocks,  and 
birds  of  various  kinds,  which  dwell  among  uie  branches. 

The  Hindoos  are  particularly  fond  of  this  tree;  they 
roiisider  its  long  duration,  iis  out-stretching  arms,  asd 
ovtr-shadowing  beneficence,  as  emblems  of  the  Deity, 
and  almost  pay  it  divine  honours. — The  Brahmina,  who 
tlius  "  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove,"  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  religious  solitude  under  the  shade  of  the 
banian  tree ;  they  plant  it  near  the  dewals,  or  Hindoo  tem- 
ples, improperly  called  pagodas;  and  in  those  villages 
where  there  is  no  structure  for  public  worship,  they  place 
an  image  under  one  of  these  trees,  and  there  perform  a 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice- 

Thesc  arc  the  trees  under  which  a  sect  of  naked  phi- 
losophers, called  Gymnusophists,  assembled  in  Arrian's 
days  ;  and  this  historian  of  ancient  Greece  gives  us  a  Ime 
picture  of  the  modern  Hiiidou.<.  In  winter,  the  Gymnc^ 
sophists  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  open  air ; 
and  in  summer,  when  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  they 
pass  their  time  in  cool  and  moist  places  under  large  trees, 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Nearchus,  cover  a 
circumference  of  five  acres,  and  extend  tlicir  branches  so 
far  iha'  ten  thousand  men  may  easily  find  shelter  under 
tliem. 

There  arc  none  of  this  magnitude  at  Bombay;  batOK 
the  banks  of  Netbudda  I  have  spent  many  delightiul  days, 
with  large  parties,  on  rural  excursions,  under  a  tree,  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  that  described  by  Nearchus, 
and  certainly  not  at  all  inferior  to  it.  High  floods  have, 
at  various  times,  swept  away  a  considerable  part  of  this  ex- 
traordinary tree;  but  what  still  remains  is  nearly  two  thou- 
sand feet  m  circumference,  measured  round  tlie  principal 
ktcms ;  the  over-hanging  branches,  not  yet  struck  dows^ 
cover  a  much  larger  space,  and  under  it  grow  a  ouiidMC 
of  costard -apple  and  other  fruit-trees,  lite  Urge  traoka 
of  this  single  tree  amount  to  Uiree  hundred  and  fifty,  anl 
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Ae  •mailer  onea  exceed  three  thousand ;  each  of  these  ia 
constantly  sending  forth  branches  and  hanging  roots,  to 
form  other  trunlcs,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future 
progeny. — Fo  kbks. 


COCOA-NUT  TREE. 

Op  all  the  gifU  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the 
oriental  world,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  most  deserves  our 
notice.  In  this  single  production  of  nature  what  bJessings 
are  conveyed  lo  man  1  It  grows  in  a  stately  column,  from 
thirty  to  fif^y  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  verdant  capital 
of  waving  branches,  covered  with  long  spiral  leaves ; 
under  this  foliage,  bunches  of  blossoms,  clusters  of  green 
fruit,  and  others  anivcd  at  maturity,  appear  in  mingled 
beauty.  The  trunk,  though  porous,  furnislics  beams  and 
rafters  for  our  habitations;  and  the  leaves,  when  platted 
together,  make  an  excellent  thatch,  and  common  umbrellas, 
coarse  mats  for  the  Roor,  and  brooms;  while  their  finest 
fibres  are  woven  into  very  beautiful  mats  for  the  rich. 
The  coveriug  of  the  young  fruit  is  extremely  curious,  re- 
sembling a  piece  of  thick  cloth,  in  a  conical  form,  close 
and  firm  as  if  it  came  from  the  loom ;  it  expands  after  the 
fruit  has  burst  through  its  inclosure,  and  then  appears  of 
a  coarser  texture.  The  nutsconlain  a  delicious  milk,  and 
a  kernel  sweet  as  the  almond  ;  this,  when  dried,  aiforda 
abundance  of  oil, — and,  when  that  is  expressed,  the  re- 
mains feed  rattle  and  poultry,  and  make  a  good  manure. 
The  shell  of  the  nut  furnishes  cups,  ladles,  and  other 
domestic  utensiU;  while  the  husk,  which  encloses  it,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  it  is  manufactured  into  ropes, 
and  cordo^  of  every  kind,  from  the  smallest  twine  to  the 
largest  cable,  which  are  far  more  durable  than  those  of 
hemp.  In  the  Nicobar  islands  the  natives  build  their 
vessels,  make  the  sails  and  cordage,  supply  them  with 
provisions  and  necessaries,  and  provide  a  cargo  of  arrack, 
vinegar,  oil,  jaggree  or  coarse  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  coir, 
cordage,  black  paint,  and  several  inferior  articles  for 
foreign  markets,  entirely  from  this  tree. 

Many  of  the  trees  arc  not  permitted  to  Wat  ^\m\.",  \i\i,\. 
the  enibrj-o  bod,  from  which  the  bloMoma  ani  'cv>i\a  -«civW 
F3 
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■priog,  is  tied  up  to  prevent  its  expansion ;  and  a  ia«H 
incision  beine  then  made  at  the  end,  there  ooies,  in  gtmOa 
drops,  a  cool  pleasant  liquor,  called  taice,  or  toddy.  Am 
pa.lm  wine  of  the  poets.  This,  when  firvt  drawn,  is  cool- 
ing  and  salutary ;  but,  when  fermented  and  distilled,  pro- 
duces an  intoxicating  spirit.  Thus  a  plantation  of  coco«- 
nut  trees  yields  the  proprietor  a  considerable  profit,  and 
generally  forms  part  of  uie  government  revenue. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  delighu  in  a  flat  sandy  soil,  near 
the  sea,  and  must  be  frequently  watered ;  whSe  (hs 
palmyras,  or  brab  trees,  ^ow  on  hills  and  rocky  movo- 
tains.  litese  also  abound  in  the  Nicobar  islands,  as  well 
aa  the  date  trei' ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  latter  seldom  attains 

JerfeciioD.  These  trees  are  of  the  same  g<^nus,  tbongli 
ifiering  according  to  iheir  respective  classes ;  they  all 
produce  the  palm  u'lne.  and  arc  ^^eiierally  included  under 
the  name  of  palms  or  palmcttoes. — /'romFoRDss's  OneKtel 


SANDAL  TREE. 

Tme  sandal  tree  is  indigenous  on  the  rocky  hills  in  ihs 
Onore  districts,  and,  if  permitted,  would  grow  to  a  toler- 
able size;  but  the  wood  ia  so  valuable,  that  the  tree  ia 
cut  down  at  an  early  stage,  and  wc  seldom  meet  with  any 
more  than  a  foot  broad.  The  wood  is  either  red,  yellow, 
or  a  whitish  brown;  and,  from  its  colour  and  size,  is  called 
the  hrst.  second,  and  third,  sort  of  sandal  wood,  ea^ 
varying  in  |>ricc  i  the  best  varies  in  price  from  150  to  200 
rupees  the  eaury,  of  560  pounds  weight.  The  wood  of  the 
brightest  colour  and  strongest  scent  is  most  esteemed, 
having  a  fine  grain  and  an  aromatic  smell,  which  it  cotnian* 
nicates  to  every  thing  near  it;  it  is,  therefore,  much  used 
ia  small  cabinets,  escritoires,  and  similar  articles,  as  no 
insect  can  exist,  nor  iron  rust,  within  ilH  intlueuce.  From 
the  dust  and  ihavings  is  extracted  an  aromatic  oil.  The 
oil  and  wood  are  used  by  the  Hindoos  and  Parsees  la 
their  religious  ceremonies;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
latter  is  reserved  for  the  China  markets,  where  it  sells  U 
preat  advantage. 

The  sandal  ia  a  baaatiful  tree;  the  biancltes  rcfolw 
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tad  Upering ;  the  leaf  like  dte  oanow  willow,  shorter,  and 
delicately  soft;  the  blossoms  hang  in  bunches  of  sinall 
flowers,  either  red  or  white,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
wood;  the  fniit  is  Btnall,  and  raluable  only  for  iti  seed 
The  tree  tfariTca  in  a  hilly  rocky  situation,  and  there 
produces  wood  of  the  finest  grain  and  strongest  scent. 
On  low  land,  and  a  richer  soil,  it  degenerates,  and  is, 

in  lUl  respecU,  less  estsemed Jahss  Fokbes,   Esq., 

F.B.S.,  ^. 


THE  PALM  TREE. 

Da.  Clakkb  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  useful  tree  : 

We  continued  our  journey,  says  the  doctor,  to  Aboukir, 
along  the  sandy  neck  of  land  which  stretches,  in  the  shape 
of  a  ribbon,  from  the  place  where  our  army  landed  en- 
tirely to  Alexandria,  having  the  lake  of  Aboukir  upon  our 
right,  and  the  sea  upon  our  left.  The  whole  of  this  tract 
is  a  desert,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  few  planta- 
tions of  palm-trees.  The  dates  hung  from  these  trees  in 
such  large  and  tempting  clusters,  although  not  quite  ripe, 
that  we  climbed  to  the  tops  of  some  of  them,  and  bore 
away  with  us  large  branches'  with  their  fruit.  In  this 
manner  dates  are  sometimes  sent,  with  the  branches,  as 
presents  tc  Constantinople.  A  ripe  Egyptian  date,  although 
a  delicious  fruit,  is  never  refreshing  to  the  palate.  It  suits 
the  Turks,  who  are  fond  of  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
its  flavour  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  conserved  green  citron, 
wliieh  is  brought  from  Madeira.  The  largest  plantation 
occurred  about  halfway  between  Alexandria  and  Aboukir, 
whence  our  army  marched  to  attack  the  French  on  the 
13thofMarch.  The  trees  here  were  very  lofty ;  and,  from 
the  singular  formation  of  their  bark,  we  found  it  rts  easy 
to  ascend  to  the  tops  of  these  trees  as  to  climb  the  i-teps 
of  a  ladder.  Wherever  the  date  tree  is  found  in  thi'se 
dreary  deserts,  it  not  only  presents  a  supply  of  snlulary 

*  Tlie  \ei\ei  nf  thrsc  trrc,  wlitu  grona  t»  n  bite  f<"  braring 
fTuil,  are  hiK  ur  e%hl  Uitt  luD^i  mod  may  be  tciracit  bmichn,  (o' 
Uie  (reel  ha**  no  Mbtr. 
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food  for  men  aod  cBtneli*,  but  nature  hu  lo  woadcHUly 

contrived  the  pluit,  that  iti  tint  ofiering  ii  accesaifale  lo 
man  alone ;  and  the  mere  drcnmataitce  of  ita  preMocS) 
m  alt  (casons  of  the  year,  ii  a  neTer-&Uiag  indicatioa  of 
freih  water  near  it*  roots.  BotaniiU  deicnbe  the  tnuk 
tit  the  date  tree  at  full  or  rugged  knoU ;  bat  the  bet  b, 
tliat  it  is  full  of  cavities,  the  veitiget  of  ila  decayed  lecvca, 
which  have  within  them  an  faorixontal  iBifaceiflat  and  Vltm, 
exactly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  human  feet  aaA 
hands :  and  it  is  impossible  to  view  them  without  belierii^ 
that  He  who,  in  the  beginning,  fashioned  "  Erery  tree,  in 
the  which  is  the  fruit  of  tree  yielding  seed,  as  meat  for 
man,"  has  here  manifested  one  among  the  innumerabU 
proofs  of  his  beneficent  design.  The  extensive  importance 
of  the  date  tree  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to 
whi[:h  a  traveller  can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  l^gypt,  and  Arabia,'  and  of 
Persia,  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  its  fruit.  They  boast, 
alio,  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  Their  camels  fera  upon 
the  date-stones ;  they  mukc  couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats, 
and  brushes  from  the  branches;  cages  for  their  poaltry, 
and  fences  for  ihdr  gardens ;  from  the  fibres  of  the 
boughs,  thread,  ropes,  and  rigging;  from  the  sap  is  pre- 

Sarcd  a  spirituous  liquor;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
imiihcs  fuel.  It  is  even  said,  that  from  one  variety  of 
the  palm  tree,  the  Phoenix  farinifera  meal  has  been 
extracted,  which  is  found  among  the  fibres  of  the  trunki 
and  has  been  usvA  for  food. — Da.  Clakke's  TVoiwIi 
through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  ALOE. 
Tna  American  Aloe,  is  a  most  carious  and  remaricable 
plant;  it  has  very  thick  leaves,  broad  towards  the  root, 
and  tapering  to  a  point,  stiff,  and  prickly,  and  yielding  a 
kind  of  cotton,  of  which  laces  may  be  made.  From  the 
midst  of  the  leaves  rises  a  stem,  which  bears  the  Bowen 
and  fruiL  The  flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  the  b 
that  shoot  oat  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  e 
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bat  of  ona  l«af,  cot  into  ux  KgiaeDti  at  th«  top,  like  a 
hj^dntb.  Tlw  frait  U  oUong  and  cylindrical,  divided 
into  three  celli,  in  which  are  ctmtained  flat,  and,  for  the 
moit  part,  senieirenlar  leedi.  Host  of  the  African  botu 
produce  flowera  with  ni  annually,  when  grown  to  a  suf- 
ficient liie;  buttlie  American  aloe,  which  most  commonly 
produces  its  flower  item  immediatelT  from  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  seldom  flowen  till  it  be  of  great  age,  and  this 
but  once  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  so  that  to  have  one 
flower  in  England  is  reckoned  a  curiosity,  and  generally 
draws  a  vast  number  of  spectators.  It  is  observed,  that 
when  the  flower-stem,  which  is  usually  large,  and  grows 
to  a  great  height,  begins  to  shoot  from  the  middle  of  the 
plant,  it  draws  all  the  nourishment  from  the  leaves ;  so 
that,  as  the  stem  advances,  the  leaves  decay ;  and  when 
the  fluwers  are  full  blown,  scarcely  any  of  the  leaves  remain 
alive ;  but,  whenever  this  happeus,  the  old  root  sends 
forth  numerous  off-sets ;  and  it  is  only  at  this  time  that 
some  of  these  aloes  can  be  propagated. 

Dr.  Morret  tells  us,  that  he  had  an  American  atoe,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  leaves,  which  was  tied  about  with  a  red 
dry  cloth,  and  hung  up  without  oil,  in  his  kitchen.  In  a 
whole  year  he  observed  it  lost  two  ounces,  three  drachms, 
and  twenty-four  grains  of  its  weight.  The  next  year 
being  drier,  and  hotter,  it  lost  upwards  oC  three  ounces ; 
and  more  than  double  in  the  six  colder  than  in  the  six 
hotter  months.  He  kept  it  about  five  years,  and  it  wasted 
much  in  the  same  proportion,  till  at  last,  hanging  it  in  a 
cold  garret,  it  died.  Our  author  observed,  that  every 
year,  two  of  the  greater  leaves  first  changed  colour  and 
withered,  and  every  spring  there  succeeded  two  fresh  and 
green  ones,  of  the  size  of  the  preceding;  from  whence  he 
thinks  it  may  be  probably  inferred,  that  there  is  a  circula- 
tion of  the  nutritious  juice  in  this  plant,  for  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  roots,  contiuuing  firm  and  solid  as  at  first, 
should  supply  so  much  nourishmeut — unless  the  said  juice 
returned  from  the  old  decayed  leaves  into  the  root,  and  so 
DToduced  new  ones. — Smith's  Wotidert. 
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THE  BRITISR  OAK. 

Amo¥o  Am  tndhuMU  ot  Am  wonderfvl  trae,  dM  faBoiP 
iar,  we  tnut,  will  pfore  h)g;hW  >oceptabi«<B  onr  readen. 

Tha  large  Oolenoi  Oak,  Wbicb  wat  Idled  ia  the  year 
1810,  for  tbe  «ae  of  Idi  ■ajtrty'e  aavv,  grew  aboat  fam 
nilei  fron  the  towa  of  Newport,  ia  Mb— qnlhiliiw ;  iha 
laaia  tnmk,  at  cea  feet  loag,  arodoced  460  cabk  feet;  «■• 
Inab  355,  oae  ditto  47S,  oae  ditto,  235.  one  ditto  ISA,  e 
ditto  106,  one  ditto  1 13,  aad  lix  oilier  limbt,  of  ii  ' 
Mte,  Bveraged  93  feet— each  making  the  whole  noaiber 
2,436  cubic  feet,  of  tound  and  convertible  dmber.  Tk» 
baric  wai  eitimated  at  six  tons :  but  u  aoiDe  of  the  heavy 
body  bark  waa  itolen  out  of  the  barge  at  Newport,  tM 
exact  weight  it  not  known.  Five  aen  were  twentf  daya 
stripping  and  cutting  down  thi«  tree  ;  and  a  pair  of  sai^ 
^ra  were  five  roon^s  converting  it,  without  losing  aday 
(Sundays  excepted).  The  money  paid  for  converting  only, 
independent  of  the  expense  of  carnage,  wai  83^,  and  the 
whole  produce  of  the  tree,  when  brought  to  market,  waa 
within  a  trifle  of  600/.  It  wai  bought  standing  for  4051. ; 
(he  main  trunk  was  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and, 
in  aawing  it  through,  a  sttme  was  ditcovered,  six  feet  fram 
lite  ground,  above  a  yard  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  throu^ 
wfaichthe  saw  cut;  the  stone  was  about  six  inches  in  diw 
meter,  and  completely  shut  in,  but  round  which  there  waa 
sot  the  least  symptom  of  decay.  The  rings  ia  its  batt 
were  carefully  reckoned,  and  amounted  to  above  400 
in  number,  a  convincing  proof  that  tliis  tree  was  in  an  m- 
proving  itate  for  upwards  uf  400  years ;  and,  u  the  ends 
of  sonK  of  its  branches  were  decayed,  and  had  dropped 
off,  it  is  presumed  it  had  stood 


maturity. 


ood  a  great  number  of  yean 
'.— Ttee's  TeUic^,  vat.  u^ 
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REMARKABLE  FLOATERS. 


PASSIFLX>BA  (XERULtlA,  or  Cohmok  Blux  Passion 
Fiowik. 

All  the  Pasdjlorai  claim  the  admiruig  eye,  nor  is  iKn, 
ihough  the  moat  common,  sb  thriving  well  out  of  doors, 
ihe  least  attracCire.  It  wa^  discovered  in  the  Brazils,  and 
its  wonders  were  soon  proclaimed  to  Christian  kingdoms, 
U  representing  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  whence  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  The  leaves  were  said  exactly  to  re- 
semble the  spear  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side ;  the  ten- 
drils, the  cords  that  bound  his  hands,  or  the  whips  that  ■ 
scourged  him;  the  ten  petals,  the  Apostles,  Judas  having 
betrayed,  and  Peter  deserted  him ;  the  pillar  in  the  centre, 
was  the  cross  or  tree ;  the  stamina,  the  hammurs;  the  styles, 
the  nails;  the  inner  circle,  about  the  central  pillar,  the 
crown  of  thorns ;  the  radiance,  the  glory ;  the  white,  in  the 
flower,  the  emblem  of  purity;  and  the  blue,  the  type  of 
heaven.  On  one  of  the  species,  the  PassiHora  Alata,  even 
drops  of  blood  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  cross  or  tree. 
The  flower  keeps  open  three  days,  and  then  disappears, 
denoting  the  resurrection.  At  last  tlits  sacred  flower 
was  broun^ht  from  the  Brazils  to  Europe,  and  became  a. 
deniien  of  our  gardens  in  the  year  1699. 

The  Alata  Pas  si  on- flower,  from  Soutli  America,  is 
rerkooed  by  far  to  surpass  all  its  kindred,  both  as  to  the 
elegance  and  brilliancy  of  its  appearance,  and  exhibits  to 
a  fervent  imagination  the  same  fancy  of  a  cructhx ;  and 
hero  we  might  add,  that  the  column  in  the  centre  is  spotted, 
as  if  stained  with  blood. — Dk.  Thokntoh. 

The  following  lines  on  this  beautiful  flower,  are  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Shaw : 

Beneath  the  covert  of  o'er-archiag  trees. 
Bright  Murucuik*  woos  the  cooling  breeie 
The  passing  Indian  turns  the  admiring  eye, 
Smit  by  the  glories  of  her  crimson  dye, 

*  Uurucuia,  the  aDcicni  American  dmdc  ot,  titaik  f\ai&. 
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And  stopi,  in  pleai'd  attention,  to  inmy 

Her  Tivid  le&*ei  and  wiegated  ray. 

Bat  li>ftier  thought!  the  ming  raiai  inqiint 

When  warm  devotion  tendi  her  holy  fin. 

Haply  amid  (he  convenl'i  virgin  train, 

Boaoni'd  in  ihadei  beyond  the  weitem  aaia, 

At  TOij  mom,  or  cvening'i  silent  hour. 

Some  fair  enthoaiait  Tiewi  the  lainted  flowa: 

When  lo !  to  rant  imagination'!  eye. 

Spring!  Uie  sao  fcene  of  darkeu'd  Calvaijl 

The  thorny  crown  the  heavenlT  browi  aronod,         1 

The  tcourging  thorns,  the  galling  cordi  that  bouBd,> 

And  naila  that  pierc'd  with  agoniiing  woand.  ) 

Sudden  >he  lifU  lo  heaven  her  ardent  eye 

In  silent  gaze  and  solemn  ecstasy; 

Then,  fiWed  with  timid  hope  and  holy  fear, 

Drops  on  the  flower  a  consecrated  tear. 


NYMPHjEA  NELUMBO,  or  Sacred  Ectptiax  Biav. 

Iv  hot  climates,  where  water  is  the  best  boon  of  Hea- 
ven, flourish  the  several  kinds  of  Nymphieas.  Tbue  pre- 
sent the  purest  colours,  and  are  of  an  azure  blue,  blnsh- 
ing  red,  or  pale  yellow,  the  three  primary  colours,  and 
also  of  a  duzzling  white,  all  which  majeatically  (difiereat 
from  our  humble  aquatics,)  rise  with  their  foliage  abovt 
the  surface  of  the  flood,  and  present  their  luxuriant  leaves 
to  the  vaulted  heavens.  Nature,  as  if  designing  these 
plants  lo  be  the  master- piece  of  her  creative  power,  be- 
sides superior  grace  and  beauty,  has  also  added  utility  ; 
for  the  seed  vessels  contain  nourishing  food  for  man,  ud 
the  roots  produce  a  profitable  potato.  As  the  EnptMns 
worshipped  whatever  was  useful,  they  accouniM  thoee 
plants  sacred;  in  their  feasts  they  crowned  themselves 
with  the  flowers,  and  their  altars  were  decorated  with  the 
same.  The  ^jptian  Ceres  has  the  seed  vessel  of  the 
blue  lotus  in  her  hand,  which  the  Romans  corrupted  into 
the  poppy,  and  sometimes  also  that  of  the  nelumbo,  which 
the  Greeks  mistook  for  the  horn  of  AnMltbeni — Dk. 

TBOtNTOH. 


PROTEA  CYNAROIDES,  or  Axtiokoeb  SiLnx-Tsia 

This  shrub  ii  oa«  of  tb«  most  beautiful  plants  which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  country  lo 
extremely  rich  iu  vegetable  productions.  It  has  the  ge- 
neric appellation  Protea,  in  allnsion  to  Proteus,  son  of  the 
Ocean  and  Thetis,  as  he  could  assume  all  fbnns ;  and  this 
tribe  is  not  less  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  shapes,  in 
which  it  appears,  than  for  posseuing  a  leaf,  which,  in  some 
species,  has  a  glussy  hue  like  silver,  varyinf;  in  different 
lights,  which  it  the  more  readily  effects  by  the  waving  of 
its  foliage.  It  may  have  the  name  of  Proteus  also  from 
the  variety  in  the  flowers  of  sixty  different  species  of  this 
genus.  In  this  species  the  stem  is  perfectly  erect,  and 
without  branches,  and  at  different  distances  all  around 
proceed  channelled  peduncles,  which  seem  to  form  a  part 
of  each  leaf,  which  is  spreading,  ovate,  and  possesses  a 
wave,  that  gives  a  singularity  and  beauty  to  the  whole 
plant.  The  flower,  as  the  speci6c  name  expresses,  has 
the  appenrance  of  an  artichoke,  but  it  is  a  perfect  cone 
with  the  apex  downwards,  and  its  imbricated  scales  below 
are  of  a  greenish  cast,  whereas  the  leaves  above  are 
of  a  most  delicate  texture,  having  the  rich  colouring 
of  petala,beiugof  a  Hue  red, and  in  several  rows.  Within 
this  cone,  or  common  calyx,  are  situated  the  numerous 
florets,  which  are  small  and  slender ;  the  corolla  is  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  cut  into  four  thin  segmeutt,  and  con- 
tains the  filaments  supporting  four  anthers,  which  pro- 
jecting from  the  florets,  and  placed  in  circular  order,  and 
being  incumbent  towards  the  centre,  give  a  very  extra- 
ordinary appearance  to  the  whole  flower. — Da.  Thoshton. 


SARRACENIA  FLAVA,  w  Yxllow  Pitoher-Plant. 

This  plant,  so  singular  for  its  leaves  and  flowers,  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  grows  in  bogs,  or  shallow  water. 
It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  the  year  1758.  The 
leaves  in  their  infant  state  are  flat,  tapering,  and  of  one 
compact  substance ;  but  at  a  certain  age,  at  the  top,  the 
appearance  of  a  lid  is  seen,  bent  down,  or  rather  then  re- 
sembling the  upper  bill  of  a  bird :  afterwards  t,Yw  \«ai^  o\mft 
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from  within,  aMil  it  enlarges  itielf  inio  a  truBguUr  hoUow 
vaae,  when  the  lid  tnnu  back,  takiiq-  the  form  of  a  friar'a  ■ 
cowl.  Iliis  centaiat  water,  aad  in  dnwefata,  it  la  aaid, 
^t  the  lid  blla  down  over  the  aMnth  of  ue  tobe,  aemnr 
aa  a  coweiiiig  to  it,  to  prevent  the  exhaJaiion.  It  ia  called 
the  pitcbiir-^laat,  beCTme  amall  bird*  repair  to  It,  aad 
drink  out  oT  the  hoUow  leaf. — ^Ds.  TaoavioM. 


ARUH  DRACUNCULUS,  at  Dkaook  Asvm. 

Tuis  eitieroely  fetid  poii(»ovs  plant,  is  thus  pi 
vj  Dr.  Thornton. 

She  comes  peefung  from  her  purple  crest,  with  miacfaief 
frao|Jit;  from  her  green  covert  projects  a  horrid  spear  of 
darkest  jet,  which  she  brandishes  alofl ;  issuing  from  her 
nostrils  flies  a  noisome  vapour,  infecting  the  ambient 
air.  Her  hundred  arms  are  interspersed  with  white,  as  in 
the  garments  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  in  her  swollen  tnmk, 
are  observed  the  speckles  of  a  mighty  dragon;  her  sex  is 
itrongi  J  intermingled  with  the  opposite!  confusion  dire  I 
alt  framed  for  horror,  or  kindly  to  warn  the  traveller  that 
her  fruits  are  poison-berries,  grateful  to  the  sight,  bat 
taxai  to  the  taste ;  such  is  the  plan  of  Providence,  and  such 
hei  wise  resolves. 

Thj  soul's  first  hope!  thy  mother's  sweetest  jojl 
Cried  tender  Laura,  as  sne  kissed  her  boy. 
Oh  !  wander  not  where  Dragon  Arum  shoVrs 
Her  baleful  dews,  and  twines  her  purple  flow're. 
Lest  round  ihy  neck  she  throw  her  snaring  anna. 
Sap  thv  life's  blood,  and  riot  on  thy  charms. 
Her  shming  berry,  as  the  ruby  bright. 
If  ight  please  thy  taste,  and  tempt  thy  eager  rigfcL 
Tnat  not  this  specious  veil ;  beneath  iU  gnise, 
la  hooej'd  atreams,  a  fetal  poison  lies. 

So  vioe  aBarec  with  virtue's  pleatiog  soofr, 
Aad  chanu  hm  victims  with  a  Sir 


Frakcki  a.  Romnt 


CACTUS  GRANDIFLORUS,  or  NioBT-sLOwiiia 
Cekeus. 

TaiB  plant  ia  caUeJ  hj  Linneiu  Large-flowei  ing  Cactus, 
on  acMTount  of  the  comparatiTe  largennB  of  its  flower, 
which,  in  iu  native  country,  Jamaica,  is  often  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It  hu  the  apj>ellation  also  of  Night- 
blowing  Cereus,  from  its  opening  ita  beautiful  flowers  after 
Bun-seL  Others  hare  styled  it  the  Torch  Thistle,  from  the 
armature  about  its  pentangular,  articulated,  and  climbing 
stem,  which  is  leafless,  succulent,  and  exhibits  to  the  ob- 
server a  figure  equally  grotesque  as  terrific,  with  flowers 
Cssessing  actually  the  blazing  appearance  of  a  torch.  I 
re  sometimes  seen,  observes  the  writer,  in  our  hot- 
houses, twenij  or  thirty  of  these  flowers  expanded  in  the 
same  evening,  emitting  all  the  while  a  fine  balsamic  odour. 
This  beautiful  flower  begins  to  open  about  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  closes  before  sun-rise  iu  the 
■lioraing. 


STAPELIA,  or  Poisok-Plaxt. 

Dispersed  over  the  arid  wilds  of  Africa,  in  pyramidi- 
cal  forms,  issue  the  fleshy  stems,  destitute  of  leaves,  of 
the  several  Stapeliaa.  These  stems  are  on  every  side 
armed  with  hooks  like  claws.  The  juices  of  this  plant  are 
so  acrid,  that  the  smart  they  occasion  on  the  tongue  will 
be  sensible  a  long  time,  and  even  fatal,  if  tasted  beyond  a 
certdin  ptopcrtion.  Nature  has  well  marked  it  of  the  na- 
tural order,  the  lurid,  or  poisonous,  for  the  corolla,  which 
is  deeply  cleft  into  five  segments,  is  of  a  dusky  purple, 
and  dingy  yellow,  and  speckled  like  the  belly  of  a  serpent, 
besides  being  fringed  with  bairs,  which  give  to  lliis  flower 
something  of  an  animal  appearance.  It  has  likewise  so 
strong  a  scent,  resembling  carrion,  that  blow-fiies  in  abun- 
dance hover  round  it,  and  mistaking  the  corolla  for  flesh, 
deposit  there  their  eggs,  which  are  soon  converted  into 
real  mag^ts,  adding  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  some 
being  seen  writhing  among  the  purple  bairs  of  the  flower 
and  others  already  dead  for  want  of  tood — the  >ie^eu&^ 
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in  thi*  rare  nutance,  deceivii^  aod  overciMniiig  Uw  •: 
crestion— Dr.  Tbokvtok. 


MIMOSA  GRAKDIFLORA,orUM«-FbowBUiie 

SxMtlTtVC  Pl4IIT. 

Tais  mo>t  elegant  ihrub  »  a  native  of  the  EaM  India. 
It  «a*  first  iotroduced  into  our  gardens  in  1769,  bj  Mi. 
Norman.  It  is  found  frequent  in  roonntainoas  diatriela. 
It  sleeps  at  regular  periods,  by  dosing  its  two  comapoad- 
iag  leaflets  together;  and  the  flowers  are  so  rapid  ia  ibeir 
growth,  as  to  give  them  also  the  appearance  of  spoul^ 
neous  motion,  nature  having  well  disheaibled  in  thia  tribe 
of  vegetables  the  high  attributes  of  sensation  and  of  action 
Growing  to  the  size  of  a  moderate  tree,  it  is  not  amed 
with  spines,  as  many  of  its  congeners ;  nor  does  it  possess, 
like  the  Mimosa  Pudica  (the  common  Sensitive  Plant),  the 
power  of  retracting  its  branches,  so  as  to  set  the  whole 
plant  into  general  motion  upon  the  rude  approach  of  an 
invader.  Secreting  honey,  it  gives  a  delightful  food  to 
the  humming  bird.  Dr.  Darwin  thus  describes  this  beau- 
tiful plant : 

Fill'd  with  nice  sense  the  chaste  Mimosa  stands. 
Prom  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  timid  hands  * 
Oft,  as  light  clouds  o'erpass  the  summer  glade, 
Alann'd  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade ; 
And  feels,  alive  through  all  her  tender  form. 
The  whiiper'd  murmurs  of  the  gathering  stonn; 
Shuts  her  sweet  eyelids  to  approaching  night. 
And  bails  with  freshen'd  charms  the  rising  light. 


DIONfA  HUSCIPULA,  or  Vaiiua's  Flt-Tbap. 

Thb  American  jpluit  called  Dianza  Muscipnlat  or 
VcDOs's  Fly-trap,  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  rapid 
vegetable  motion.  Its  leaves  are  jointed,  and  fumitbed 
with  two  rows  of  strong  [Hickles.  Their  surfaces  arc 
covered  with  a  number  of  minute  glands,  which  ■ecrcia 
B  tweet  liquor,  and  allnre  the  approad  of  fliea.    Who 
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theie  parts  are  touched  b;  the  legs  of  a  fly,  the  two  lobe* 
of  the  leaf  inBtantly  lise  up,  the  niwa  of  prickles  lock 
tbemselvei  fAitt  together,  and  iqueeie  the  unwary  animal 
to  deatn.  If  a  straw  or  pin  be  introduced  bettreen  the 
lobei,  tlie  aame  motions  are  excited.  Dr.  Darwin  Bays, 
that  the  sweet  viscous  liquor  just  mentioned,  is  a  curie  ui 
contrivance  of  Nature,  to  prevent  various  insects  from 
plundering  the  honey,  or  devouring  the  seed,  and  he  thus 
poetically  describes  the  plant,  and  this  its  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity : 

The  fell  Sitene  and  her  sisters  fair, 
Skill'd  in  destruction,  spread  the  viscous  snare, 
The  harlot-band  teu  lofly  bravoes  screen, 
And  frowning  guard  the  magic  nets  unseen. 
Haste,  glittering  nations,  tenants  of  the  air, 
Oh,  steer  from  hence  your  viewless  course  afar  I 
If  with  soft  words,  sweet  blushes,  nods,  and  smiles. 
The  three  dread  sirens*  lure  you  to  their  toils, 
Lim'd  by  their  art  in  vain  you  point  your  stings, 
In  vain  the  effort  of  your  whirring  wings ! 
Go,  seek  your  gilded  mates  and  infant  hives, 
Nor  taste  the  honey  purchased  with  your  lives. 

Conteinplative  PhilosojiJicr. 


VALLISNERIA  SPIRALIS,  or  Water  Plant. 

This  extiaordioary  plant  is  found  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
Norway,  and  various  parts  of  Italy.  They  have  their  roots 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhone ;  the  flowers  of  the  female 
plant  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  furnished 
with  an  clastic  spiral  stalk,  which  extends  or  contracts  as 
the  water  rises  and  falls ;  this  rise  or  fall,  from  the  rapid 
descent  of  the  river,  and  the  mountain  torrents  which  flow 
into  it,  oflcn  amounts  to  many  feet  in  a  few  hours.  The 
flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  produced  under  water,  and  as 
soon  as  their  farina,  or  dust,  is  mature,  they  detach  them- 
selves from  the  plant,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  continue  tc 
flourish,  and  are  wafted  by  the  air,  or  borne  by  the  cur- 

*  Thne  ftinalai  and  ten  milu  mkuljit  cftdi  ftivu  ■ 
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-ent,  to  Ae  fi»^  fiowen.    Id  diis,  reMMbli^  tfaoM 

nibe*  of  isMCti  where  the  malei  at  ceruin  leuoKS  M 


wmgt,  bat  not  the  fenales,  u  usU  and  •CTcral  ( 
•ecu.  Tbew  male  flowers  are  in  suck  numbers,  Ukh^ 
*erj  minitte,  as  frequently  to  cover  the  saifaoe  of  tbe  ritnr 
to  a  coondmUe  extesL — ^Dakwis's  Bctaaic  Oardm. 


THE  BOX-EVERGREEN  SHRUB. 

This  native  of  tbe  nortli  preserves  its  verdure  doring 
the  most  severe  winters.  It  is  not  now  the  &shioB,  but 
was  some  years  ago  the  ornament  of  our  gardens.  Hm 
accients  held  the  Iwx-tree  in  great  eitimation,  as  it  U  tu- 
ceptible  of  beii]|  cut  into  various  forms. 

Ill  the  eutertaining  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we  reftd, 
that  at  his  country -seat,  there  were  box-trees  cut  into  the 
form  of  men  on  horseback,  a  huntsman  preceded  hy  his 
hounds,  various  quadrupeds,  elegant  vases,  SjC. 

Theie  was  in  this  great  man's  garden,  a  box-tree  of  vast 
dimensions,  cut  into  different  apartments,  in  the  centre 
was  a  verdant  saloon,  enlivened  by  the  warbling  of  birds ; 
in  it  was  introduced  a  water-fall.  Which  rushed  into  a  small 
basiu,  bordered  with  moss.  This  charming  retreat  ms 
decorated  with  a  bench  of  white  marble  all  round. 


REMARKABLE  FROSTS,  ^c. 


GREAT  FROST  of  1813  akd  1814. 

Thb  great  fog  which  preceded  this  remarkable  frtnt, 
commenced,  in  London,  on  tlie  evening  of  die  29th  flf 
December,  1813,  about  two  hours  before  Lord  Castlenagk 
■et  out  from  London  on  his  way  to  embark  for  die  Cam- 
firrT  Happily  his  lordship  proceeded  on  his  jam 
vMKMt  tntemiptioB  ;  it  was  not  so  with  the  Prince  1 
fni,  «1m»,  iKtcndii^  to  pw  «  visit  to  tfa*  llai^ii 
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Sdisbury,  at  Hitfield-HoBM,  was  oUIged  to  tetorn  back 
to  Cariton-HonM,  after  one  of  his  ont-riden  had  fallea 
tfrto  a  ditch  on  this  side  i^  KentiBb-Town,  and  «4ucb  short 
«zcanion  occupied  servai  bonn.  Hr.  Croker,  of  the 
AdminUtT,  also  wiihing  to  proceed  on  a  visit  northward, 
wandered  in  the  dark  for  several  hours,  without  making 
■K>re  tbfin  three  or  four  miles'  progress. 

This  tremendous  fog,  or  "  dailuiess  diat  might  befell  l" 
continued  till  the  3d  of  January.  On  most  of  the  roads, 
excepting  the  hi^  north  road,  travelling  was  performed 
with  the  ntraOBt  danger,  and  the  progress  of  tbe  mails 
was  greatly  impeded.  On  Wednesday,  the  29lh  of  De- 
cember, the  Birmingham  mail  was  nearly,  seven  hours  in 
going  from  the  Posl-Office  to  a  mile  or  two  below  Ux- 
bridge,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  only.  On  this,  and 
the  other  evenings,  the  Khort  stages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  had  tifo  persons  with  links  running  by  the 
horses'  heads ;  nevertheless,  with  this  and  other  pre- 
cautions some  Eerioua  and  many  whimsical  accidents  oc- 
curred. Pedestrians  even  earned  links  or  lanterns,  and 
many  who  were  not  provided  with  those  illuminators,  lost 
themselves  ia  the  moat  frequented,  and,  at  other  times, 
wel(-lcnown,  streets.  Hackney  coachmen  mistook  the 
pathway  for  the  road,  and  vice  vend,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion occurring. 

On  the  3lGt'  of  December,  the  state  of  the  metropolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  fog,  was  at  night  truly 
alarming,  U  required  great  attention  and  knowledge  of 
the  public  streets  to  proceed  any  distance,  and  those  per- 
sona who  had  any  material  business  to  transact,  were 
unavoidably  compelled  to  carry  torches.  The  usual  lamps 
appeared  through  the  haze  no  bigger  than  small  candles 
The  most  careful  hackney-coachmen  got  off  the  box  and 
Jed  their  horses,  while  others  drove  only  at  a  walking 
pace.  Tliere  were  frequent  meetings  of  carriages,  and 
great  mischief  ensued.  Among  the  passengers  much 
caution  and  apprehension  prevailed.  Many,  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  being  run  down,  made  exclamations,  such  as 
"  Who  is  coming  ?"  "  Mind  !"  "  Take  care  ! "  ^c,  Females 
who  had  ventured  abroad  before  tlie  fog  came  on,  were 
placed  under  great  peril;  several  mmed  vWu  n<^-^. 
Such  waM  the  txtreme  density  of  tbe  aLtaoa^Vicie.,  Oft. 
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TuMdty  e*eiuttg,  the  28th,  that  the  Htidotbrad  cosed 
on  its  return  from  town,  miued  the  romd  near  Huford- 
Bridge,  and  wai  overtnnied.  Lord  Hawarden  was  auHMig 
the  passenger*,  and  received  an  injury  by  the  accident. 

Almost  imniediatelj  on  the  cessation  of  the  fogs,  be>vy 
Adlsof  snow  took  place.  There  is  nothing  in  the  menKNy 
of  man  to  equal  those  falls.  After  several  ahtMter  internals, 
the  snow  coatiniied  incessandj  for  48  hours,  and  this, 
too,  after  the  ground  was  covered  widt  a  condenaatioo, 
the  result  of  nearly  four  weeks'  frost.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  time  the  wind  blew  continually  from  the  North  aitd 
North-East,  and  was  intensely  cold.  A  short  thaw  alao, 
which  scarcely  lasted  one  day,  only  rtsodered  the  stale  of 
Ae  streets  so  much  the  worse.  Hence  the  mats  of  sdow 
and  water  became  so  thick,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
hackney-coaches,  with  an  addilionat  horse,  and  other 
vehicles,  could  plough  their  way  through.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  trades  and  callings,  carried  on  in  the  streets, 
■topped,  which  considerably  increased  the  disCreis  of  the 
lower  orders.  Few  carriages,  even  stages,  could  travel 
on  the  roads,  which,  even  about  town,  seemed  deserted. 
From  many  buildings  icicles,  full  a  yard  and  a  half  long, 
were  seen  suspended.  The  house  wiuer-pipes  were  all 
froien,  whence  it  became  necessary  (o  have  plugs  in  the 
streets  for  the  supply  of  all  ranks  of  people.  The  Thames, 
from  London  Bridge  to  Blackfriars,  was,  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  completely  blocked  up  at  ebb  tide. 

All  the  ponds  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
were  completclv  frozen,  and  skating  was  pursued  with 
great  avidity  on  the  Canal  in  St.  James's,  and  the  Serpei^ 
tine  in  Hyde-Park.  On  Mouday,  the  10th  of  Jaouarf, 
the  Canal  and  the  Basin  in  the  Green-Park  were  conspi- 
cnouB  for  the  number  of  tleel-thod  heroes  who  covered 
their  glassy  surfaces,  and  who,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive qualities,  administered  to  the  pleasure  of  thr  throng 
which  crowded  their  banks ;  some,  by  the  agility  and  gn^e 
with  which  they  performed  their  evolutions,  and  others 

5r  the  tumbles  and  other  accidents  which  marked  their 
nmay  career.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  motley  collectioa 
of  all  orders  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  engaged  in  the  busy 
scene,  who  seemed  all  alike  eager  candidates  for  the  ap- 
plauu  of  (Ik  multitude:  and  sweep,  duilman.  dmmBMri 
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or  bean,  each  Mcmed  conacioas  of  pouuilo^  Mime  claim, 
not  only  to  his  own  good  opinion,  but  to  that  of  the  fair 
bella  who  viewed  faia  movementf.  There  were  aeveral 
accident!  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  none  we  believe 
of  a  wrioufc  nature. 

While  these  parks  were  thus  numerously  attended, 
Hyde-Park  had  to  boast  of  a  more  distioguished  order  of 
visiturs,  wh<j,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  flocked  in 
prodigious  crowds  to  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  which 
WHS  covered  witli  most  excellent  ice.  Notwithstanding 
the  keenness  of  the  breeie,  aereral  females  of  dash,  ulad 
in  robes  of  the  richest  fur,  bid  defiance  to  its  chilling  em- 
brace, and  on  the  fragile  hosom  of  the  rirer  ventured  their 
fair  frames.  The  skaters  were  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
of  first'Fate  note.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  movements 
of  the  &rt  were  executed  with  an  agility  and  grace  which 
excited  universal  admiration. 

A  lady  and  two  officers  performed  a  reel  with  a  pre- 
cisioD  scarcely  conceivable,  and  attracted  a  very  numerous 
circle  of  spectators,  whose  boisterous  applause  so  com- 
pletely terrified  the  fair  cause  of  their  ecstasy,  as  to  in- 
duce her  to  forego  the  pleasure  she  herself  received  from 
the  amusement,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  which  she  af- 
forded to  such  as  were  disposed  to  admire  her  in  silence. 

Two  unfortunate  accidents  occurred  ;  one  skating  lady 
dislocated  the  patella  or  kneepan,  and  five  gentlemen  and 
a  lady  were  immersed  in  the  icy  fluid,  but  received  no 
farther  injury  than  a  severe  ducking. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
acuAulation  of  snow  heaped  upon  the  ground,  it  became 
necessary  to  relieve  the  roofs  of  the  houses  by  throwing 
off  the  load  collected  on  them;  and  by  these  means  the 
carriage-ways  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  were  rendered 
scarcely  passable  for  man  or  horse  ;  and  all  the  iiiconv-e- 
niences  described  m  page  1 1(3,  were  the  consequence.  The 
streams  constantly  flowing  from  the  open  plugs,  added  to 
the  general  mass  of  ice.  An  enormous  increase  took  place 
in  the  price  of  coala,  as  the  river-navigation  and  other 
meaus  of  convej^Ce  were  entirely  obstructed. 

The  continuation  of  the  frost  and  snow  induced  many 
coach-proprietors,  particularly  on  the  northeTtt  wvi  iitsXtTtt 
oadi,  not  to  coauaue  rum»-   tbeii  coachek  unuX  a.«^'anij& 
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of  wMllier  abonld  tike  place.  In  mur  phew  when  Am 
loada  lie  low,  the  laow  had  drifted  Uglier  tha»  A* 
coaches,  which  was  the  case  as  near  town  aa  VimU&f 
Common.  The  mh>w  had -drifted  into  the  road  in  the  MWM 
of  one  nieht,  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  and  it  was  ii^a^ 
sable  at  farst  eren  to  oxen.  On  Bagsbot-Hcath  there  was 
a  CMoplete  sbq^Mge,  and  acddeatt  occnned  by  v^idea 

Suing  off  the  road.  About  Esher  and  Cobbua  agaia 
i  road  was  com|Jetely  choaked  np. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Kent  and  Essex  raada  ■■ 
J  others  wave  passable  bnt  a  Cew  miles  out  of  London.  Hm 
coaches  oa  the  western  road  remuned  staiionirr  at  ^t- 
ferent  parts.  The  Windsor  coach  got  throngh  the  MOW 
at  Coluirookf  which  was  sixteea  feet  deep,  by  eapliHag 
about  fifty  labourers  Lower  down,  st  Maidenhead  mmt, 
the  snow  drifted  to  a  great  depth  ;  and  betwe«i  Twyfiocd 
and  Reading  it  asBumed  quite  a  mouotainous  appeaiaaoe. 
On  parts  of  Bagshot-Heath,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an 
adeifuate  idea  of  its  lituation.  The  Newcastle  coach  weal 
off  the  road  into  a  pit  upwards  of  eight  feet  deep,  bat 
withont  doing  mischief  to  either  man  or  hone.  Tin 
middle  North   road  was  impassable  as  near  as  HighgaW 


Ob  the  22d  of  January,  and  for  some  daya  a 
the  ice  on  the  Serpentine  exhibited  a  singular  a[  _ 
from  the  mountains  of  snow  which  the  sweepers  bad  cal- 
lected  together  in  different  situations.  The  spaces  allotteJ 
for  the  Bkateri  were  in  the  forms  of  circles,  squares,  and 
oblongs.  Next  to  the  carria^^c  ride,  (on  the  north  side,) 
were  many  astonishing  evolutions  displayed.  Skippnf 
00  skates,  and  the  Turk-cap  backwards,  were  nmnng  ike 
most  conspicuous.  A  sled^  was  drawn  by  a  pony,  roagh 
■hod.  The  ice  was  not  good,  it  being  injured  by  the  par- 
tial thaw  in  some  places,  and  in  others  mnch  eat  ap. 
it  was  highly  amusing  to  see  the  most  elegaathy  AeMed 


males  '<''«l'i»g  throngh  the  hillocks  of  snow. 

Among  the  extraordinary  aspects  and  apji 
the  late  aevare  wcaAer,  ae  state  of  the  nnr  Utamea 
«!•  not  the  least  siagalar.  Vast  qnantitiet  of  pseces  rf 
flantiagien,  toadcn  generally  with  heaps  attmam,  were  aeen 
ifaoet  even  where  on  the  Burft«e ;  and  bei^  carried  mf 
mik  draa  hr  the  tide  e*  tfaa  Mream,  and  coUedid  lAnr 


^ectine  bauki  or  the  bridgea  nude  a  leatiUncc  to 
w,  uia  ft  aapport  to  the  accumulatiOD — loinetunec 
g  a  chain  of  glacierg,  united  one  moment,  at  an- 
claahing  and  cracking  and  daihing  in  a  sii^lar 
vful  manner ;  again,  when  the  flood  beneath  was 
ifBdentl;  elevated  to  support  the  man,  and  when 
rrent  passed  strongly,  the  ice  islands  floated  away, 
ig  and  cracking  as  they  went,  rising  one  over  an- 
and  then  receding,  covered  with  angry  foam,  as  the 
;e  of  the  wind  or  wave  impelled  them, 
lassing  through  the  arches  of  the  bridges  the  crash 
emendous ;  for,  near  the  bridges,  the  luting  pieces 
;ed  about  niidwater,  or  while  the  current  was  leas 
e,  and  ranged  (hcmselvea  regularly  one  Hue  upon 
T,  the  stream  forming  them  into  order  as  it  passed, 
it  made  its  way  in  force,  till  the  increasing  conflne- 
of  the  channel  added  such  violence  to  the  conflict, 
.  disruption  took  place,  and  the  broken  ice,  with  a. 
burst  »way  again,  and  was  carried  up  or  down  with 
le  or  the  stream.  The  river  was  entirely  frozen  over 
e  space  of  a  week,  and  a  complete  fmt  fair  held 
it 

shall  DOW  coofioe  ouraelvee  to  the  events  which  took 
on  the  marble  bosom  of  the  now-flowing  Thames, 
the  30th  of  January  to  the  7th  of  February, 
ive. 

^lay,  January  30th^-lmmense  masses  of  tee,  that 
sated  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  in  coDse- 
e  of  the  thaw  of  the  two  preceding  days,  now 
id  up  the  Thames  between  Blackfriars  and  London 
'.a,  and  aflbrded  every  probability  of  its  being  frozen 
1  a  (lay  or  two.  Some  venturous  persons  even  now 
d  on  different  parts  of  the  ice. 
nday,  January  31st. — This  expectation  was  realized, 
g  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  hundreds  of  people 
issemhled  on  Blackfriars  and  London  bridges,  to  see 
d  adventurous  men  cross  and  re^cross  the  Thames  on 
:e.  At  one  time  seventy  persona  were  countrd, 
ig  from  Queenfaithe  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  rru.<l 
nday  night  so  united  the  vast  masa,  as  to  render  it 
reable  by  the  tide. 

>«dav.   Fi^hniarv    ■■(._.'nu  flnktint 
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«ith  which  we  have  tlready  ttaUd  the  Thamei  to  h» 
covered,- having  been  atopped  by  London-  Bridge,  now 
uaumed  the  ihape  of  a  lolid  tutfuce  over  thai  part  of  tha 
river  vhich  extend)  froio  BlacLfriars  Bridge  to  aoine  dis- 
tance below  Three-Cnme- Stairs,  at  the  bottom  of  Queen- 
Street,  Chcapside.  The  wELtermcn,  taking  advaDtase  oi 
thii  circumitauce,  placed  notices  at  the  cad  of  ftU  the 
streets  of  the  city  leading  to  the  river,  announcing  a  ufe 
foot-way  over  the  river,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  kU 
tracted  immeiise  crowds  to  witness  so  novel  a  tceite. 
Many  were  induced  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and  the  example 
thus  afforded  soon  led  thousands  to  perambulate  tke 
rugged  plain,  where  a  varitty  of  amusements  were  pre- 
pared for  their  enlertflinmcnL 

Among  the  more  curious  uf  tlicse  was  the  ccremODj  of 
roasting  a  small  sheep,  which  was  toasted,  or  rather  burnt, 
over  a  coal  tire,  placed  in  a  laigt:  iron  pan.  For  a  view 
of  diis  extraordinary  spoctutlu  sixpinct:  was  demanded, 
and  willingly  paid.  Tht;  dtlicatu  iiiuat,  when  dune,  was 
sold  at  a  shilling  a  slict;,  und  luniitd  Lajiland  mutton. 
Of  booths  iliere  were  a  great  number,  which  were  onia- 
mcnled  wilh  streamcri,  Hags,  und  signs,  and  in  which 
there  was  a  plentiful  store  of  tliose  favourite  luxuries,  gin, 
beer,  and  gimjtrbread. 

Opposite  llirec-Crane-Stairs  there  was  a  complete  and 
well-lrequentcd  llioroughl'are  to  t3ank&i<le,  which  was 
strewed  with  ashes,  and  apparently  afibrded  a  very  safe, 
although  a  very  rough  path.  Near  BlacLfriars  Bridge, 
however,  the  path  did  nut  appear  to  be  eqiiallv  safe:  for 
one  young  man,  a  plumber,  named  Davis,  having  impru- 
dently ventured  to  cross  with  sume  lead  in  his  hands;  b« 
tank  between  two  masses  of  ice  to  lisc  no  more.  Two 
young  women  nearly  shared  a  similar  fate,  but  were  hap 
pily  rescued  from  their  perilous  silualion  by  the  promp*. 
etiorts  of  two  watermen.  Many  a  fair  nymph,  mdeed, 
was  embraced  in  the  ic^  arms  of  old  father  Thames. 
Thret  prim  young  qualcercsscs  had  B  sort  of  semi-bathing 
near  London  Bridge,  and,  when  landed  on  terra  Jirma, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  through  the  Borough,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  an  admiring  populace,  to  their  residnico 
at  Newington. 

\a  conset)uence  of  the  imredimenu  to  Uie  cumu  of  dM 


ver  at  London  Bridge,  the  tide  did  not  ebb  for  some  days 
OK  than  one  half  the  usual  mark. 
Wednesday,  February  2iid. — The  same  sports  were  re- 
ialed,  and  the  Thames  presented  a  complete  Frost  Fair, 
he  grand  mall,  or  walk,  was  from  Biackfriars  Bridge  to 
andon  Bridge;  this  wai  named  the  City  Road,  and  lined 
1  each  side  with  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions.  Eight 
*  ten  printing  presses  were  erected,  and  numerous  pieces, 
>mmemorative  of  the  great  frost,  were  actu^li/  printed 
1  the  ice.  Some  of  these  frosty  typographers  displayed 
Kisiderable  taste  in  their  specimens.  At  one  of  the 
resses  an  orange-coloured  standard  was  hoisted  with  the 
atch-word  Orange  Bovcu  in  large  characters,  and  the 
llowing  papers  were  issued  from  it: 

FHOST   TAIB. 

Amidst  the  arts  which  on  the  Thames  appear. 
To  tell  the  wonders  of  this  icy  year, 
Printing  claims  prior  place,  which,  at  one  view, 
Erects  a  ntonnraent  of  that  and  you. 

Another, 

Yon  that  walk  here,  and  do  design  to  tell 
Your  children's  children  what  this  year  befell; 
Come  buy  this  print,  and  it  will  then  be  seen. 
That  such  a  year  as  this  has  seldom  beea. 

Another  of  these  slainfrs  q/*  paper  addressed  the  spec* 
tors  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Friends,  now  is  your  time  to  support  the  freedom  of 
e  press.  Can  the  press  have  greater  liberty  ?  Here  you 
id  it  working  in  the  middle  of  the  Thames;  and  if  you 
icourage  us  by  buying  our  impressions,  we  will  keep  it 
ling  in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  during  the  frost." 

One  of  the  articles  printed  and  sold  contained  (lie 
llowing  lines : 

Behold,  the  river  Thames  is  frozen  o'er. 
Which  lately  ships  of  mighty  burden  bore ; 
Now  different  arts  and  pastimes  here  you  see. 
But  printing  claims  the  superiority. 
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Beaidei  the  abon,  dte  Lord'*  Pra^  tod  wneni  olbar 

|Hecef  were  issued  from  the  icy  printin j  officea,  and  iriidi 
were  boaKht  with  the  greitett  avidttr- 

llinrMUy,  February  3rd. — ^The  adTCBtnnn  mra  Itil 
more  nnineroiia.  Swing*,  book-itaiU,  duKBg  in  a  Imi|^ 
•nttling^boothi,  playiw  at  lUttles,  asd  alanat  emy  ^ 
pendage  of  a  fair  on  land,  waa  now  tramfared  to  a» 
Thamea.  Hioaaanda  of  peofrie  flocked  t*  iMliaid  tihii 
einnilar  apectacle,  and  to  partake  of  the  mioBi  ^oali 
and  paalimea.  The  riew  oi  St  Paul's,  and  at  dw  dtf, 
with  the  white  fore-^uad,  had  a  veir  amKnlar  lAot: 
in  many  parti  monntaina  of  ice  nvre  aphear^  «d  dnn 
fragmenU  bore  a  strong  retemblance  t»  the  nidtf  iitBiv 
of  a  stone  qnarry. 

Friday,  February  4th. — Every  day  brought  a  6edi 
accession  of  pedlars,  to  sell  tfieir  wares  ;  end  the  gmleat 
rubbish  of  all  sorts  were  raked  up,  and  sold  at  doable 
and  treble  the  original  cost  Books  and  toya,  M>fHBd 
"  Bou^t  on  the  Iliamei,"  were  seen  in  nonsioB.  ^w 
watermen  profited  exceedingly;  for  eacn  peraos  paid  a 
toll  of  twopence  or  threepence  before  he  was  admitted  to 
Frost  Fair;  some  douceur,  also,  was  expected  on  yoor 
return.  These  men  are  said  to  have  taken  61.  aacbiB  the 
course  of  a  day. 

This  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  three  persona,  mi  dd 
man  and  iwo  lads,  having  ventured  on  a  piece  of  tea  above 
London  Bridge,  it  suddenly  detached  itself  from  the  main 
body,  and  was  carried  by  the  tide  through  oaa  of  the 
arches.  The  persons  on  the  ice,  who  lind  themiataaa 
down  for  safety,  were  observed  by  the  boatmen  at  Bil- 
lingsgate, who,  with  laudable  activity,  put  off  to  theic 
assistance,  and  rescued  tlicm  from  their  impending  dvipc: 
One  of  them  was  able  to  walk,  bat  the  other  tvo  wan 
carried,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to  a  pabIic-houe,^Hn 
they  receired  enry  attention  their  situation  required. 

Many  persona  were  seen  on  the  ica  till  late  at  ni^t, 
and  the  effect  by  moonlight  was  singularly  pictwaa(|l* 
and  beautiful.  With  a  little  stretch  of  imagiDatioa  wa 
might  have  tnmsported  ourselves  to  the  fiiisiw  diBea  of 
the  north,.— to  Lapland,  Sweden,  or  HollanA 

Saturday,  February  6th.~-The  momii^  af  Hm  6aj 
Mignred  ralhet  uofkroar^iiy  lor  tlw  eMtMOMi  of  FroM 
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-.  The  wind  had  ihifted  to  the  louth,  and  k  light  fall 
Qow  took  place.  The  visitors  of  the  Thames,  how- 
',  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  triUes.  Thousands  again 
Allied,  and  there  was  still  much  life  and  bustle  on  die 
in  element. 

he  foot-pati  in  the  centre  of  the  river  vas  hard  and 
ae,  and  unonp  the  pedestrians  we  obsenred  four  don- 
1,  which  trotted  a  nimble  pace,  and  produced  consi- 
ible  merriment.  At  everj  glance  the  spectator  met 
I  some  pleasing  novelty.  Gaming,  in  all  its  branches, 
w  out  different  allurements,  while  honesty  was  out  of 
question.  Many  of  the  itinerant  admirers  of  the  pro- 
gained  by  £  O  tables,  rouge-et-noir,  te-totum,  wneel 
irtune,  the  garter,  &c.,  were  industrious  id  their  avo- 
jns,  leaving  their  kind  customers  without  a  penny  to 
the  passage  over  a  plank  to  the  shore.  Skittles  was 
ed  by  several  parties ;  and  the  driakiug  teots,  filled 
females  and  theic  companions,  dancini;  reels  to  the 
id  of  fiddles,  while  others  sat  round  large  fires,  driuk- 
rum,  grog,  and  other  spirits.  Tea,  cofiee,  and  i:atables, 
i  provided  in  ample  order,  while  the  passengers  were 
ted  to  eat  by  way  of  recording  their  visit.  -Several 
lectable  tradesmen  also  attended  with  their  wares, 
ng  books,  toys,  and  trinkets,  of  every  description. 
□wards  the  evening  the  concourse  became  thinned ; 

fell  in  some  quantity.  Maisler  Ice  gave  some  loud 
ks,  and  floated  with  the  printing  presses,  booths,  &'c., 
he  DO  small  dismay  of  publicans,  typographers,  &c. 
hort,  this  icy  palace  of  Momus,  this  fairy  frost  work, 

soon  to  be  dissolved,  and  was  doomed  to  vanish, 
<e  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  but  leaving  some 
Mt  behind.^ — Frostiana. 


Wby  bovcr  uiovi,  u>il  wanton  ia  tlic  air, 

Fall  by  drpres,  and  clothe  the  hoary  year.'— BauoMB. 

He  giTM  tbe  irlatcr**  maw  her  niry  binb. 

And  bids  her  *ir|iii  flccni  clattae  the  earth.— Sasdti. 

■oiro  the  various  phenomena,  not  one  is  more  worthy 
n  than  thu  of  uiow,  wbick  is  co&luw^'j  ^^j&fe 
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of  the  moit  curioui  productioni  of  nature,  and,  in  Um  r^ 
moteBt  age*  of  antiquity,  has  excited  the  admiratiou  of  tfa< 
poets  and  philoaophen,  whether  lacred  or  profone,  1^ 
author  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  diicoune  which  htt 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  EUihu,  couceming  the  glorioos  tad 
incotnpreheniible  works  of  the  Deity,  thai  ezpreueahim- 
■elf :  *'  God  thundereth  marvellouilj  with  hia  Toice :  great 
things  doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  comprehend ;  for  W 
saith  to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the  earth."  And  he  r^pr»- 
seots  the  Omnipotent  Jehovah,  in  his  sublime  ezpostalatioti 
with  the  patriarch,  thus  demanding; :  "  Hast  thon  enteied 
into  the  treasures  of  the  sdow,  or  halt  thou  seen  the  tnm.' 
sures  of  the  hail,  which  I  have  reserved  against  the  ti 
of  trouble,  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war  V  "  He  g 
(says  the  Psalmist)  snow  like  wool :  he  scatteretS 
hoar-frost  like  ashes.  He  caiteth  forth  bis  ice  like  iBor^ 
■els  :  who  can  stand  a^insthit  cold?"  "  At  his  commaad* 
ment  (says  the  wise  son  of  Sirach)  he  maketh  the  sitow  lo 
fall  apace.  As  birds  flying  he  scatlereth  the  snow,  and 
the  falling  down  thereof  is  as  the  lighting  of  grasshoppen. 
The  eye  raarvelleth  at  the  beauty  of  the  whiteness  thmoC 
and  the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining  of  it" 

Homer,  the  venerable  sire  of  bards,  has  described  a 
shower  of  snow,  and  its  extensive  effects,  in  a  DoUe  stiM 
of  poetry : 

lo  winter's  bleak  uncomfortable  reign, 

A  snowy  inundation  hides  the  plain; 

Jove  stills  the  winds,  and  bids  the  skies  to  sleep; 

Then  pours  the  silent  tempest  thick  and  deep  : 

And  first  the  mountain  tops  are  covered  o'er, 

Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  shore ; 

Bent  with  the  weight  the  nodding  woods  are  seen. 

And  one  bright  waste  hides  all  ue  works  of  nea : 

The  circling  seas  alone,  absorbing  all. 

Drink  the  dissolving  fleeces  as  they  falL 
With  respect  to  the  philosD|diical  account  of  (hit  «tt- 
koown  meteor,  natnrahsts  are  agread,  thatitislbnMdby 
the  freeiing  of  the  v^murs  in  the  atmosphere.  Hm  Maw 
we  receive  may,  properly  enough,  ba  ascribed  to  the  old 
nass  of  the  atmoaphere  through  which  it  (aUs.  Wha*  ika 
atmo^hare  ia  waim  aaoofb  to  diaac^  the  nmr  bafia*  it 
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•rrivM  to  HI,  we  call  it  nin :  if  it  preMrre  itaelf  nndii- 
•olved,  it  malces  what  we  call  inow.  It  differs  from  tli« 
particles  of  hoar-froit,  in  being  cryitalliied,  as  it  were, 
which  thej  are  noL  This  appear*  on  the  examination  of 
a  flake  of  mow  by  a  magnifyiag  glass ;  when  the  whole  of 
it  will  seem  composed  of  fine  shining  spicula,  or  points, 
diverging  lilie  rays  from  a  centre.  As  the  flakes  fall  down 
through  the  atmosphere,  they  are  continually  joined  by 
more  of  these  radiated  spicula,  and  thus  increase  in  bulk 
like  the  drops  of  rain  or  hail-stooes.  Dr.  Grew,  in  a  dis^ 
course  on  the  nature  of  snow,  observes,  that  many  parts 
of  it  are  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the  most  part  so  many 
little  rowels  or  stars  of  six  points,  and  are  as  perfect  and 
transparent  ice  as  any  we  see  on  a  pond.  Upon  each  of 
these  points  are  other  collateral  points,  set  at  the  same 
angles  as  the  main  points  themselves :  among  which  there 
are  divers  others  irregular,  which  are  chiefly  broken  points, 
and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones.  Others  also  by  various 
winds  seem  to  have  bten  thawed,  and  frozen  again  into 
irregular  clusters;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  body  of 
snow  was  an  infinite  mass  of  icicles  irregularly  figured. 
That  is,  a  cloud  of  vapours  being  gathered  into  dropSf 
those  drops  forthwith  descend,  and,  in  their  descent,  meet 
ing  with  a  freezing  air  as  they  pass  through  a  colder  region, 
each  drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  shooting 
itself  forth  into  several  points ;  but  these,  still  continuing 
their  descent,  and  meeting  with  some  intermitting  gales  of 
warmer  air,  or,  in  their  continual  waflage  to  and  fro, 
touching  upon  each  other,  are  a  little  thawed,  blunted,  and 
frozen  into  clusters,  or  entangled  so  as  to  fall  down  in 
what  we  call  flakes. 

According  to  Signore  Beccaria,  clouds  of  soow  differ  in 
nothing  from  clouds  of  rain,  but  in  the  circumstance  of 
cold  that  freezes  them.  Both  the  regular  diffusion  of 
snow,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  structure  of  its  parts 
(particularly  some  figures  of  snow  or  hail,  which  he  calls 
rosette,  and  which  fall  about  Turin),  show  the  clouds  of 
snow  to  be  acted  upon  by  some  uniform  cause,  like  elec- 
tricity. He  even  endeavours,  very  particularly,  to  show 
in  what  manner  certain  configurations  of  snow  sire  made 
by  the  uniform  action  of  electricity.  Ue  was  couiirnicii  in 
hu  reasoaings  on  this  subject  by  observing,  t.\ta.\.\vts  %^ 
0  3 
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paratus  nerer  failed  to  be  electrified  by  snow  ai  weD  aaby 
jrain ;  and,  he  adds,  that  a  more  intense  electricity  unitet 
the  particles  of  hail  more  closely  than  the  more  tDodomle 
electricity  does  those  of  snow. 

Snow,  although  it  appears  to  be  soft,  is  really  hard, 
because  it  is  true  ice.  It  seems  soft,  because,  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  finp^r  upon  its  sharp  edges  or  poiata,  they 
melt ;  otherwise  they  would  pierce  the  finger  Uke  ao  many 
lancets. 

Dt.  E.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  Tratjels^  (vol.  i.  p.  11,)  records  a 
▼ery  curious  and  beautiful  phenomenon,  which  he  wit- 
nessed before  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter  season  at  St. 
Petersburg:  Snow,  in  the  most  regular  and  beaatiful 
crystals,  fell  gently  on  our  clothes,  and  on  the  sledee,  as  we 
were  driving  in  the  streets:  all  of  them  possessed  exactly 
the  same  figure,  and  the  same  dimension.  Every  particle 
consisted  of  a  wheel  or  star,  with  six  equal  rays  bounded 
by  circumferences  of  eijual  diameters :  they  had  all  of 
them  the  same  number  of  rays  branching  from  a  common 
centre.  The  size  of  each  of  these  little  stars  was  equal  to 
the  circle  presented  by  dividing  a  pea  into  two  equal  parts. 
This  appearance  continued  during  three  hours,  in  whidi 
time  no  other  snow  fell,  and  there  was  sufficient  leisure  to 
examine  them  with  the  strictest  attention.  As  water,  in 
its  crystallization  (continues  Dr.  Clarke),  seems  to  consist 
of  radii  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  by  the  usual  ap- 
pearances on  the  surfaces  of  the  ice,  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  the  theory  and  ascertain  the  laws  from  which 
this  stellar  structure  results.  Monge,  president  of  the 
French  Institute,  noticed,  in  falling  snow,  stars  with  six 
equal  rays,  which  fell  during  winter,  when  the  atmosphere 
was  calm.  This  is  also  recorded  by  Ha'uy.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  accompanied  this  description  with  three  wood-cotSy  to 
which  we  refer  the  curious  reader. 

The  lightness  of  snow,  although  it  is  firm  ice,  is  owin^ 
to  the  excess  of  its  surface,  in  comparison  to  the  matter 
contained  under  it;  and  thus  gold,  the  most  ponderoQS of 
all  bodies,  when  beaten  into  leaves,  will  ride  upon  the 
least  breath  of  air.  The  whiteness  of  snow  is  owiog  to 
the  small  particles  into  which  it  is  divided ;  for  ice,  when 
pounded  will  become  equally  white.  An  arti6cial  soofw 
has  been  made  by  the  following  experiment :  A  tall  pUal 
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af  iqntfbrti*  htaag  plaoad  t^  tke  fiie  till  it  ii  wum,  and 
MrnfM  of  pore  diver,  *  fev  Kt  a  time,  bein^  put  into  it,  after 
&  bnak  ebnllition,  tfae  lilrer  will  dJMolre  slowly.  The 
phial  then  being  placed  in  a  cold  window,  as  it  cools,  the 
iBver  partidea  will  ahoot  into  cryatala,  aeveral  of  which 
mnniflg  together  will  foim  a  flake  reaembling  snow,  and 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  While  these  are  de- 
acending,  they  represent  perfectly  a  shower  of  silver  snow, 
and  the  flalces  will  lie  upon  one  another  at  the  bottom, 
like  real  snow  upon  the  |;ronnd.  In  a  word,  a  shower  of 
anow,  although  so  common  with  us,  and  therefore  so  little 
te^rded,  is,  in  itself,  a  most  beautiful  spectacle,  and  is 
considered  by  the  natives  of  Eouthern  climes,  ou  their 
amval  here,  as  the  most  cKtraordinary  and  amazing  phe- 
D  of  nature. — CTntemplativc  Philosopher. 


The  blutcil  grovej  their  verdant  priile  resign. 

And  walen  hardEned  inln  rryBUl).ihinc ; 

Ev'u  the  prand  •eoi  for^t  in  liilei  In  roll, 

Beneatb  Ibc  frMiing  of  the  uurlbem  pole  ; 

Tbfir  wa>C9  on  wava  in  solid  moiintains  rise, 

And  alpi  of  ice  invade  tbe  woLd'riug  iLie.^  — BaooxE. 

Ice  is  a  brittle  transparent  body,  formed  of  some  fluid, 
frozen  or  flxed  by  cold.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  to 
wHter  is  various,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  water,  degree  of  cold,  ^. 

The  rarefaction  of  ice  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  tbe 
air-bubbles  produced  in  it  while  freezing ;  these,  being 
considerably  large  in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen, 
render  the  ice  so  much  specifically  lighter.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  is  lodged  in  the 
interstices  of  water,  though  it  has  there  little  or  no  elastic 
property,  on  account  of  the  disunion  nf  its  particles ;  but 
iipon  these  particles  coming  closer  together,  and  uniting 
as  the  water  freeaes,  light,  expansive,  and  elastic  air- 
babbles  are  thus  generated,  increase  in  bulk  as  the 
cold  grows  stronger,  and,  by  their  clastic  force,  burst  to 
pieces  any  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  closely  contained. 
But  snow<water,  or  any  water  lon^  boiled  uvet  ^u^^t^, 
'     G4 
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affords  an  ice  more  solid,  and  with  fewer  bubbles*  Pitie 
water  long  kept  in  vacuo,  and  frozen  afterwards  there, 
freezes  much  sooner,  on  being  exposed  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  cold,  than  water  unpurged  of  its  air  and  set  in  the 
open  atmosphere.  And  the  ice  made  of  water  thus  di- 
Tested  of  its  air  is  much  harder,  more  solid  and  transpe- 
rent  and  heavier  than  common  ice.— Froftiaiia. 


ICE  HILLS. 


X 


IcK  hills  are  a  sort  of  structure  or  contrivance  commoe 
upon  the  river  Neva,  at  Petersburg,  and  which  afibrd  a 
fund  of  amusement  to  the  populace.  They  are  constmcted 
in  the  following  manner :  A  scaffolding  is  raised  upon  the 
river  about  30  feet  in  heig^ht,  with  a  landing-place  on  the 
top,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  ladder.  From  this  sum- 
roit  a  sloping  plane  of  boards,  about  4  yards  broad  and  30 
long,  descends  to  the  superfices  of  the  river:  it  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  poles  gradually  decreasing  in  height,  and 
Its  sides  are  defended  by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  these 
boards  are  laid  Square  masses  of  ice,  about  4  inches  thick, 
which,  being  first  smoothed  with  the  axe,  and  laid  close  to 
each  other,  are  then  sprinkled  with  water ;  by  these  means 
they  coalesce,  and,  adhering  to  the  boards,  immediatelj 
form  an  inclined  plane  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bottom  oiP 
tiiis  plane  the  snow  is  cleared  away  for  the  length  of  200 
yards  and  the  breadth  of  4,  upon  the  level  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  sides  of  this  course,  as  well  as  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  scaffolding,  are  ornamented  with  firs  and 
pines. 

Each  person,  being  provided  with  a  sledge,  mounts  the 
ladder,  and  having  attained  the  summit,  he  seats  himself 
upon  his  sledge  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  incliiied 
plain,  down  which  he  sufiers  it  to  glide  with  considerable 
rapidity,  poising  it  as  he  goes  down ;  when  the  velodty 
acquired  by  the  descent  carries  it  above  100  yards  upon 
the  level  ice  of  the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  there 
is  usually  a  similar  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former, 
which  begins  where  the  other  ends,  so  that  the  person 
immediately  mounts  again,  and  in  the  same  manner  glidee 
down  the  other  inclined  plane  of  ice.    This  diTenioo  he 


repeats  u  often  u  he  pleuei.  The  boyi  bIhi  are  con- 
tiniially  employed  in  ikuiiig  down  these  hills ;  they  g;lide 
chiefly  upon  one  skate,  as  they  are  able  to  poise  them- 
selves better  upon  one  leg  than  upon  tiro.  Theie  ice- 
hills  exhibit  a  pleasing  appearance  upon  the  river,  as  well 
from  the  trees  with  which  they  are  oniamented,  as  Trom 
the  moving  objects  which  at  particular  times  of  the  day 
are 'descending  without  intermission^— Frostiaiia. 


r      IC^ERGS. 

Icebergs  are  lar^  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  East  coast  of  Spiu- 
bei^D.  They  are  seven  in  number,  but  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other  ;  Each  fills  the  valleys  for  tracts 
unknown,  in  a  region  totally  inaccessible  in  the  inlemal 
pans.  The  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  (see  Glaciers,)  seem 
contemptible  to  these,  but  present  a  similar  front  into 
some  lower  valley.  The  last  exhibits  over  the  sea  a 
front  300  feet  high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour, 
cataracts  of  melted  snow  precipitate  down  various  parts, 
and  black  (piring  mountains,  streaked  with  white,  bound 
the  sides,  and  rise  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach  in  the  back-ground.  At  times  immense  fragments 
break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  water  with  a  most  alanning 
dashing.  In  Phipps's  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  we  are 
told,  a  piece  of  this  vivid  green  substance  has  fallen,  and 
grounded  in  24  fathoms  water,  and  spired  above  the  sur- 
face 50  feeL  Similar  icebergs  are  frequent  in  all  the  arctic 
regions,  and  to  their  lapses  is  owing  the  solid  mountainous 
ice  which  infests  those  seas. 

Frost  sports  wonderfully  with  these  icebergs,  and  gives 
them  majestic  as  well  as  other  most  singular  forms. 
Masses  have  been  seen  assuming  the  shape  of  a  Gothic 
church,  with  arched  windows  and  doors,  and  all  the  rich 
drapery  of  that  style,  composed  of  what  an  Arabian  tale 
would  scarcely  dare  to  relate,  of  crystal  of  the  richest 
sapphirine  blue  ;  Ubles  with  one  or  more  feet ;  and  often 
immense  flat-roofed  temples,  like  those  of  Luxor  on  the 
Nile,  supported  by  round  transparent  columns  ot  c«tv^e«& 
05 
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hue,  float  by  the  aitonished  spectatxyr.    tbem  u 
are  the  creation  of  ages,  and  receive  aanuaily  adAitio—l 
height  by  the  falling  of  snows  and  of  raniy  ii4ich 
instantly  freezes,  and  more  than  ref>airs  the  loaa  o 
by  the  influence  of  the  melting  sun.— FrMlunia 


UNION  OF  SUGAR  AND  ICE. 

In  the  winter  of  1799,  (says  M.  Acerbi,)  I  beheld  at 
Stockholm  a  spectacle  of  a  very  nncommon  nature,  and 
such  as  I  never,  in  all  probabilitv,  shall  see  a  second  time. 
It  was  a  sugar-house  on  fire  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  South 
of  the  city.  The  accident  being  announced  by  ibe  #i»> 
charge  of  cannon,  all  the  Are  engines  were  immediaSaiy 
hurried  to  the  aid  of  the  owners.  The  severity  of 
winter  was  so  great,  that  there  was  not  a  single  spot 
where  the  water  was  not  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  yard 
from  the  surface.  It  was  necessary  to  break  the  ice  with 
hatchets  and  hammers,  and  to  draw  up  the  water  as  fraa 
a  well.  Immediately  on  filling  the  casks,  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  them  off  with  all  possible  speed,  lest  the  water 
should  be  congealed,  as  in  fact  about  a  third  part  of  it 
was  by  the  time  it  could  be  brought  to  the  place  where  it 
was  wanted.  In  order  to  prevent  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  freezing,  they  constantly  kept  stirring  it  about  with 
a  stick  ;  but  even  this  operation  had  only  a  partial  efiect 
At  last,  by  the  united  power  of  many  engines,  which 
launched  lorth  a  great  mass  of  water,  the  fire  was  got 
under,  after  destroying  only  the  roof,  the  hooae  itself 
being  very  little  damaged. 

It  was  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  building  that  the  ateek 
of  su|^  was  deposited ;  there  were  also  many  ▼caaels 
full  of  treacle,  which  being  broken  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof,  the  juice  ran  doiivn  along  the  sides  of  the  iriIIb.  TWe 
water  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  by  the  engiaaa,  and 
flowing  back  on  the  walls  and  staircases,  and  tliroogfa  the 
windows,  was  stopped  in  its  downward  course  by  the 
mighty  power  of  the  frost.  After  the  fire  was  extingaialied, 
the  engines  continued  for  some  time  to  play  and  the  water 
tiiey  discharged  was  frozen  almost  the  instant  it  cane  ia 
contact  with  the  walls  already  covered  with  ice.    Th«s  a 
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house  was  formed  of  the  most  eilraordinary  appearance 
that  it  ii  possible  to  conceive.  It  u-ns  so  curious  an  object 
that  ever;  body  came  tn  gaie  at  it  as  Gometliing  wonder- 
ful. Tbe  whole  building  from  top  to  bottom  was  in- 
crusted  with  a  thick  foat  of  ice;  the  doors  and  windowa 
were  cloaed  up.  imd  in  order  to  (^atn  admission  it  was 
neceasar;  with  hammeni  and  hatchets  lo  open  a  passage; 
the;  were  obliged  lo  cut  another  staircase  through  the 
ice,  for  the  purpoie  of  asceodiDg  to  the  upper  ttories. 

All  the  looms,  and  what  remained  of  the  roof,  were 
embellished  b;  long  stalactites  of  multifarious  shapes 
ftod  of  a  yellowish  colour,  composed  of  the  treacle  and 
emgealed  water.  This  building,  contemplated  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  seemed  Lo  bear  some  analogy  to  those 
diamond  castles  that  are  raised  bv  the  imaginations  of 
poets.  It  lemoined  upwards  of  two  months  in  the  same 
State,  and  was  visited  bv  all  the  curious.  The  children 
in  pirii.-ui-iL-  lij.l  ,-\(:f]\\^<-  wiv.i_^,  .iit  lit  whU  ir,  ii.id  con- 
tiibuled  Dot  a  little  to  the  destruction  of  the  enchanted 
palace,  by  searching  for  the  particles  of  sugar,  which  were 
fbund  in  nmy  places  incorporated  with  the  ice. — FnatioHo. 
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,A  PALACE  BUILT  OF  ICE. 

I>  the  year  1740,  the  Empress  Amte  of  Russia,  caused 
spalace  of  ice  to  be  erected  upon  the  banks  of  Nera. 
^is  eitraordinary  edifice,  was  £2  feet  in  length,  16 
in  breadth,  and  20  feet  high,  and  constructed  of  luge 
pieces  of  ice  cut  in  the  manner  of  liee-stone.  The  waHs 
weie  three  feet  thick.  The  several  apartments  were  fur- 
nished with  tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  all  kinds  ot  honse- 
bold  fnmituTe  oi  ice.  In  front  of  this  edifice,  besides 
pyramids  and  statues,  stood  six  cannon,  carrying  balls  of 
six  pounds'  weight,  and  two  mortars,  entirely  made  of  ice. 
As  a  trial  from  one  of  the  former,  an  iron  ball,  with  only 
&  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder  was  fired  off,  the  ball  of 
which  went  through  a  two-inch  board,  at  sixty  paces 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  which  remained  completely 
vnisjured  by  the  explosion.  The  illumination  in  tliis 
palace,  at  nigfat,  was  astoaiEhingly  grand .^fnwhana. 
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COLD  AND  HOT  WINDS 


^ 


Tbb  cold  windf  called  Harmatans,  are  not  at  aO  mom 
extraordinary  than  the  bnmine  winds  on  the  coast  of 
Persia,  whicn  are  terrible  to  Uie  last  degree,  and  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  render  Gsimbroon  the 
only  port  whidi  the  Persians  have  <m  that  side  uninha- 
bitable. These  winds  blow  in  a  yeiY  narrow  compass,  and 
are  sensibly  felt,  and  therefore  ayoidable,  which  is  done  by 
tfirowing  one's  self  flat  on  the  ground  till  they  are  past 
over.  If  a  man  is  on  horse-back  when  he  meets  tnem, 
he  must  dismount  and  turn  his  horse's  tail  to  the  windt 
and  then  lying  down  by  him  he  preserves  the  beast's  life 
and  his  own. 

There  was»  in  the  year  1712,  a  very  singular  instanoe 
of  the  malignity  of  these  winds.  Two  French  eentlemen 
would  needs  travel  in  the  month  of  July,  from  Gambroon 
to  Ispahan,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  chief  of  the 
English  factory  could  say  to  dissuade  them,  believing 
probably  that  what  he  told  them  was  only  the  fables  of 
the  country,  for  which  they  paid  dearly.  The  general 
rule  for  travellers  is  to  set  out  between  three  and  four 
in  the  morning  and  travel  till  nine,  which  rule  those 
French  gnentlemen  observed,  and  being  fatigued  by  their 
morning's  ioumey,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a  caravan- 
sary, (which  are  lodgings  built  at  the  end  of  every  stage, 
which  consists  of  alx>ut  fifteen  miles,)  they  were  dfisposed 
to  rest,  and  ordered  their  servants  to  make  their  beds 
ready,  (for  even  that  necessary  furniture,  travellers  are 
obliged  to  carry  along  with  them  on  carriage  beasts,) 
directing  them  to  call  them  when  dinner  was  ready,  and 
withal  ordered  a  sheet  for  each  of  tliem,  to  be  dipped  in 
water,  to  lay  over  them  to  cool  them.  One  of  these  hot 
blasts  unfortunately  came  whilst  the  gentlemen  slept,  and 
had  left  the  windows  of  the  room  open,  when  the  wind 
blowing  in  at  the  windows  scorched  them  both  to  deatk 
on  their  beds,  where  the  servants  found  them  when  dinner 
was  ready,  and  pulling  off  the  sheets  the  skin  and  some 
flesh  came  off  with  them. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  our  country,  that 
we  have  none  of  those  dreadful  winds.  But  this,  however^ 
Med  not  restrain  ns  from  endeavouring  to  discover  their 
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etaces,  and  the  maiineT  of  tfieir  extraordinary  opentiona, 
which  perhaps  might  be  of  use  in  accounting  fur  damps 
in  mines  and  other  places,  which  induced  me  to  give  them 
K  place  here,  as  matters  that  could  not  be  unacceptabia 
to  the  cunoua. — Shepherd  of  Banbtuy't  RuUt. 
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AVALANCHES. 


The  avalanches,  or  snow-balls,  which  sometimes  ga- 
ther and  roll  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  on  the 
Alpi,  are  equally  surprising  and  dangerous  to  travelleri ; 
they  are  occasioned  by  the  dropping  of  a  quantity  of  snow 
from  some  prominent  rock,  which  increases  as  it  falls 
down  Che  steep  declivities,  till  it  becomes  of  a  prodigious 
size,  and  sweeps  away  houses,  trees,  men,  horses,  or 
"vhatever  it  meets  with  in  its  passage.  As  they  fall  sud- 
denly, and  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  very  difficult  for  pas- 
seugera  to  avoid  them ;  and  nothing  is  able  to  resist  their 
force  till  they  get  to  the  bottom,  nhere  they  are  generally 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  Some  of 
these  mountain  snow-balls  have  been  found,  by  measuring 
their  track,  to  be  above  ahundred  yards  in  diameter;  and 
one  of  them,  in  the  year  \695,  fell  upon  a  village  in  the 
night  time,  and  destroyed  eleven  houses,  besides  bamc 
and  stables,  burying  men,  women,  and  cattle  in  the  ruins. 
These  terrible  accidents  are  sometimes  produced  even  by 
the  leaping  of  a  chamois,  Che  firing  of  a  pistol,  or  any 
noise  that  shakes  the  air,  and  loosens  the  snow  from  tb« 
rocks  above :  for  which  reason,  in  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  people  are  careful  to  travel  early,  and  with  all 
possible  silence.  Some  of  these  avalanches,  indeed,  are 
not  so  destructive ;  for  consisting  of  new  fallen  snow, 
driven  by  the  wind,  they  are  lighter,  and  persons  buried 
under  tbem  may  live  a  long  time  without  being  suffocated, 
and  are  often  relieved  by  men  kept  in  pay  to  clear  th> 
roads,  and  givd  assistance  on  such  occasions. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  pathetically  describes  these  falling 
masses  of  snow  in  the  foUowbg  linec : 

Where  cliffs  arise  by  winter  crown'd. 
And  through  dark  groves  of  ^ne  uouaA, 
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Down  the  d«q>  dtums  the  nov-M  tniiiwli'fw. 
Within  tome  hoUow,  ■kelWr'd  from  the  Moms, 
The  MUMit  m(  the  Alps  hu  cotUge  fomu, 

T^ad  Imilrti  hii  hninble,  happT  hoow. 

But  abf  ent  from  thu  cakn  abode. 
Dark  thunder  rathen  round  hii  road. 

Wild  raves  the  wind,  the  arrowy  lighlninn  flash; 
Returning  quick  the  murmuring  rockt  amosf , 
Hu  faint  heart  trembles  u  he  wind*  abo^: 

.Alarmed  I  he  hstene  to  the  craah 

Of  rilled  ice  I    Oh,  man  of  woe  I 
O'er  hii  dear  cot~a  maai  of  snow. 

By  the  atorm  tever'd  from  the  cliff  above. 

Has  fallen, — and  buried  in  its  marble  breMt 
All  that  for  him.  lost  wretch,  the  world  pmimt'il. 

His  home,  hif  happiness,  his  love ! 

A^iast  the  heart-struck  mourner  itands, 
Glai'd  are  his  eyes,  couvuls'd  his  hands, 

O'erwheiming  anguish  checks  bis  labouiing  brsaib; 
Crush'd  by  despair's  intolerable  wetskt. 
Frantic,  he  seeks  the  mountain's  giddiest  hmgtttt 

And  headlong  seeks  relief  tn  death. 


BURNING  MOUNTAINS. 


MOUNT  TESUVIDS. 

HouvT  Vbsuvivs  is  situated  M  the  distance  ef  five 
Italian  miles  fr«m  the  city  of  Naples,  and  is  nstly  ne- 
connled  one  of  the  most  dreadful  volcanoa  m  die  world. 
Its  declivity  towards  the  sea  is  richly  clothed  whh  vines 
and  fruiMrees,  the  circumambioit  air  is  clear  and  salo- 
brions,  and  the  neighbonrmg  plain  aifords  a  most  deli^t- 
fhl  prospect:  but  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  painfully 
tedious:  and, afterwalking  two  milesoverakindof  burnt 
Ntth,  miud  with  cdcmed  stones  and  ciadcn,  the  tn- 
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«dler  urivea  it  &  mked  pUn.  from  wran  pntftof  iriiidi 
issnet  b  Milpharoat  iinake,  aad  in  the  centre  of  it  riiM 
■notber  hill,  ihmd  like  s  nigu  loaf,  ntd  of  nioie  difficok 
access  tbsn  thennner. 

At  the  sanunit  of  this  hill  is  a  nst  month,  or  ctvitf, 
abont  400  Tvdt  in  diameter  at  the  top,  bat  ibelving 
down  on  all  aides  like  a  fumiel,  whence  proceeds  a  con- 
tinual smoke,  and  sometimei  those  aatonishiBg  eruptions 
of  flame,  ashes,  aod  burning'  matter,  which  fill  the  neigb- 
boniing  villages  with  consternation.  Every  time  it  darts 
iorth  its  flames,  and  pours  forth  its  liquid  matter,  tite 
exterior  form  of  the  mountain,  as  welt  as  its  height,  re- 
ceive considerable  alterations.  In  a  small  plain,  reaem- 
blia^  a  half  moon,  situated  between  the  mountain  of 
cinders  and  s  semicircular  theatre  of  steep  rocks,  200  feet 
high,  M.  de  la  Condamine  viewed  closely  the  breathing 
holes,  opened  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  through  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  late  eruption,  those  torrents  of  infiaroed 
matter  had  escaped,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  lava, 
and  with  which  all  this  valley  ii  filled.  This  lingular 
spectacle  presents  us,  lays  he,  with  the  appearance  of 
metallic  waves  grown  cold,  and  in  a  state  of  congelation. 
One  may  form  a  slight  idea  of  it,  by  supposing  to  our- 
xelvei  a  sea  of  thick  and  tenacious  matter,  the  waves  of 
iriiich  were  beginning  to  subside.  This  sea  had  its  islss, 
which  are  solitary  masses,  resembling  hollow  spongy 
Tocks,  opening  into  arcades  and  grottos  fantastically 
formed,  beneath  which  the  homing  liqnid  matter  had 
opened  itself  magaxines  or  reservoirs,  similar  to  furnaces. 
These  grottos,  with  their  vaults  and  pillars,  all  the  pure 
work  of  natnre,  were  loaded  with  Bcoriie,  suspended 
around  them  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  or  irregular  clusters 
of  grapes,  of  various  colours. 

In  ancient  history,  we  find  dismal  accounts  of  the  de- 
vastations occasioned  by  this  volcano;  and,  in  later  ages, 
we  meet  with  instances  of  its  raging  with  extraordinary 
fury.  In  the  year  1694  there  was  a  violent  eruption, 
vthich  contimied  great  part  of  the  month  of  April,  and 
tiirew  np  ashes,  stones,  ^c,  with  such  force,  that  some  of 
them  reached  Benevento,  nearlv  thirty  miles  distant.  A 
prodigious  quantity  of  melted  minerals  was  likewise 
thtowu  out  of  the  moath,  and  tan  sVoi«\'j  Acnni  vW  v&m 
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of  the  momitaiii*  insomuch  that  great  nmnbert  of 
were  employed  to  cut  trenchei  and  chauieli  to  receire  it» 
and  fnerent  its  spreading  over  the  plains  below.  At  this 
time,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  the  houses  and  streets 
of  Naples  were  literally  covered  with  ashes. 

In  me  summer  of  1707  there  happened  another  terrible 
enption,  attended  with  such  a  rumbling  and  bellowing 
of  tne  mountain,  as  far  exceeded  the  report  of  the  largest 
artillery.  Haring  thrown  up  clouds  of  ashes  into  the  air 
for  several  days  and  nights,  and  a  shower  of  stones  that 
killed  both  men  and  catUe,  it  began  to  throw  out  a  liquid 
torrent  of  bitumen,  which  resembled  a  gentle  stream  of 
fire,  and,  cooling  in  its  progress,  became  as  hard  as  flint 
at  the  bottom,  but  more  porous  and  spongy  on  the  surboe. 
After  this,  frequent  flashes  of  fire,  like  lightning,  drh 
ceeding  from  its  mouth,  followed  by  loud  cli^is  of  thunaer ; 
and  such  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  hovered  over  Naples,  that 
the  darkness  was  equal  to  that  of  midDight.  Next  day, 
by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  the  ashes  were  driven  another 
way;  and  the  mountain  having  raged  in  this  manner 
about  fifteen  davs,  the  eruption  entirely  ceased. 

Mr.  Edward  ^rkely,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in 
Ireland,  gives  the  following  description  of  an  eruptioB 
which  happened  in  the  year  1717.  Oa  the  5th  of  June 
the  mountain  was  observed  to  throw  a  little  out  of  the 
crater,  and  the  same  continued  the  day  following.  Hie 
7th,  in  the  evening,  it  began  a  hideous  bellowing,  which 
continued  till  noon  the  next  day,  causing  the  windows^ 
and  even  the  houses,  in  Naples  to  shake.  From  that  time 
it  vomited  vast  quantities  of  melted  matter  to  the  south, 
which  streamed  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a  pot 
boiline  over.  On  the  10th,  it  roared  and  groaned  most 
dreadfully ;  of  which  one  cannot  form  a  juster  idea,  than 
by  imagining  a  mixed  sound,  made  up  of  the  raging  of  a 
tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  the  roamf  of 
thunder  and  artillery,  confused  together. 

This  induced  our  author,  with  three  or  four  moie  m 
company,  to  visit  the  mountain ;  and  they  arrived  at  tho 
burning  river  about  midnight,  when  the  roaring  of  tho 
volcano  was  exceeding  loud  and  horrible.  Thm  was  a 
mixture  of  colours  in  the  cloud  over  the  crater,  a  mddy 
dismal  light  in  the  air  over  the  fiery  torrent,  and 
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conlinuall J  showerinii;  upon  their  heads ;  all  which  cir- 
cumstances, augmented  by  ihe  horror  and  siience  of  the 
night,  made  a  most  uncommon  and  aatooishinp;  icene. 
Imagine,  lays  he,  a  vast  torrent  of  liquid  tire  rolling  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  with  incredible  fury  bearing 
down  vinet,  olives,  fig-trees,  houses,  and  every  thing  thii 
Blood  in  its  way.  The  largest  stream  seemed  half  a  mile 
broad  at  leaM,  and  five  miles  long;  and  Mr.  Berkely 
walked  so  lar  ap  the  mountain  by  the  side  of  this  butnin^ 
river,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation,  the 
SLilphorous  itream  having  surprised  him,  and  almost  taken 
away  hit  breath.  They  relumed  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, hearing  constantly  the  murmur  and  groaning  of  the 
mouataio,  which  occasionally  burst  into  louder  peals, 
throwing  up  huge  spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones,  which 
in  their  fall  resembled  the  stars  in  our  rockets.  Sometimes 
there  appeared  two  or  three  distinct  columns  of  flame,  and 
tometimes  only  a  single  one.  that  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
crater.  It  was  judged  that  the  flames  and  fiery  stones 
were  shot  mote  than  a  thousand  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  summit  of  the  volcano,  which  continued  raging  in  this 
manner,  more  or  less,  till  the  18th,  when  the  whole  ap- 
pearance ended,  and  tlip  mountain  remained  perfectly 
qniet.  During  this  eruption  the  cinders  showered  down 
BO  fast  at  Naples,  that  tne  citizens  were  obliged  to  screen 
themselves  beneath  umbrellas  ;  and  vessels  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  leagues  were  exposed  to  equal  inconvenience. 

In  1779  another  eruption  happened,  which  has  been 
particularly  described  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Trantactiom.  This  gentleman,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Naples,  had  an  opportunity  of  making  several 
observations  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  found  that  they 
constantly  formed  regular  channels  in  the  mountain, 
Tlieae  channels,  after  small  eruptions,  were  generally  from 
two  to  six  feet  wide,  and  about  eight  in  depth;  and 
were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoris,  that 
had  formed  a  kind  of  crust  over  them.  Sir  William 
walked  in  some  of  these  subterraneous  galleries,  which 
appeared  extremely  curious,  some  being  remarkably  smooth 
and  even  on  the  top,  sides,  and  bottom;  and  others  in- 
crusted  with  a  remarkable  scoriee,  beautifully  ramified 
with  lalU,  in  the  form  of  depending  stalactites,  Sec 
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On  newin^  a  stream  or  lava  ia  iti  fluid  itate,  o« 
Wtthor  perceived  that,  after  passing  tluoiigh  the  abore- 
nentioned  channels,  it  extended  into  the  valley,  and 
flowed  gently  along,  like  a  river  that  had  been  froien,  and 
had  mauet  of  ice  floating  upon  it.  Being  greatl  j  incOB^ 
moded  by  the  smoke,  he  paued  over  the  heated  eraat, 
•ad  walked  along  the  aide  of  the  current  to  its  very  soaice. 
Here  be  percetved  it  boiling  violently  out  of  the  gRHud, 
with  a  biaiing  and  crackling  noise,  like  that  of  au  arti- 
ficial  fireHVoric  A  hillock  about  15  feet  high  waifbfBed 
by  the  splashing  np  of  the  vitrified  nutter;  and  aidar 
ifais  was  an  aicbed  nollow,  whence  the  lava  issued  iala  a 
ssgular  channel,  raised  upon  a  wall  of  scorue  and  cuidan, 
■early  10  fbet  high,  and  greatly  resembling  an  ancioBt 
aqueduct.  On  leaving  this  spot.  Sir  William  praoeeded 
Dp  to  the  crater,  where  he  found  the  little  mountain  dis- 
charging stones  and  red-hot  scoria  with  loud  explosions, 
but  die  intolerable  smoke  and  stench  of  lulpbur  toctt 
compelled  him  to  retire. 

•  By  the  eruption  which  happened  in  this  year  (1779), 
the  curious  channels  of  scorice  were  destroyed,  and  the 
cone  of  the  mountain  was  entirely  covered  with  a  itralUB 
of  lava,  from  the  cracks  of  which  issued  a  sulphurous 
smoke,  that  tini^ed  the  cinders  with  a  yellow  or  whitish 
tint.  The  pores  of  tliis  lava  {generally  abounded  with 
perfect  vitrilication,  and  the  scoria;,  it'  viewed  through  a 
magnifying:  glass,  appeared  like  a  confused  mass  of  fila- 
ments of  a  fuul  vitritication.  When  a  piece  of  the  solid 
lava  had  been  cranked  in  its  fall,  without  totally  separat- 
mg,  fibres  of  perfect  glass  mi|;ht  Iw  seen,  reaching  from 
side  to  side  within  the  cracks.  Thi'!  kind  of  volcanic  glass 
is  of  a  dirty  vellow  c  jluur,  and  has  much  the  same  irans- 
pareocy  with  our  common  ^'lass  bottles ;  but  when  larfie 
pieces  of  it  are  broken  od'  by  a  hammer,  it  appears  per- 
fectly opaque. 

In  the  summer  of  1 794,  another  dreadful  eruption  took 
place  at  Vesuvius,  which  destroyed  many  of  the  adjacent 
villages,  and  was  attended  by  many  surprising  phenomena. 
According  to  the  account  of  Sir  William  HamUton  (who 
has  been  justly  styled  the  Natural  Histonan  of  Vesuvius) 
the  eruptioa  was  preceded  by  a  powerful  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  extended  over  the  wbole  of  Uie  Can- 
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pagna  Felice,  Bod  wu  plainly  felt  at  the  diiUnce  of  40 

ailei. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  June,  another  shoak-waB  felt  at 
Naplei,  bnt  did  not  appear  quite  to  violent  as  that  of  the 
I2t\i,  nor  did  it  continne  bo  long:  at  the  same  moment,  a 
fonntain  of  bright  lire,  attended  with  very  black  amoke  and 
•  loud  report,  iisned  from  the  middle  of  the  cone  of  Veao- 
Tini.  Soon  after,  a  Bimilar  one  broke  ont  at  some  dis- 
tance lower  down ;  and  then  it  appeared  as  if  the  lava  had 
taken  its  coune  directly  up  the  stsep  cone  of  the  volcano. 
Fresli  fountains  quickly  succeeded,  and  all  in  a  direct  line, 
flowing  toward  the  towns  of  Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  deacription  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  fiery  scene,  or  of  the  horrid  noises  that  attend 
this  great  operation  of  nature.  It  was  a  mixture  of  the 
loudest  thunder  with  incessant  reports  like  those  from  a 
heavy  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  continued  hollow  mur- 
mnr,  like  the  roaring  <i(  the  ocean  during  a  violent  itorm; 
and  added  to  these  was  another  blowing  noise,  like  that 
of  a  large  flight  of  sky-rockets.  Tlie  frequent  falling  of 
the  liiig^!  stones  and  scoria,  which  were  thrown  up  to  an 
incredible  height,  and  one  of  which  measured  tbirty-Rve 
feet  in  circumference,  contributed  to  the  concassion  of  the 
earth  and  air,  which  kept  all  the  houses  in  Naples  in  a 
constant  tremonr  for  several  hours,  every  door  and  window 
shaking,  and  the  bells  ringing  incessantly.  This  was  an 
awful  moment.  The  sky,  from  a  bright  full  moon  and 
star-light,  began  to  be  obscured ;  the  moon  gradually 
Beemed  to  suffer  an  eclipse,  and  was  soon  lost  in  ol^ 
flcurity;  and  the  prayers  and  lamentations  of  a  numerous 
populace  parading  the  streets,  added  likewise  to  the  ge* 
neral  horror. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius  began  to  show  signs  of  being  open,  by  some 
black  smoke  issuing  out  of  it ;  and  at  day-brtak,  another 
smoke  tinged  with  red  issued  from  an  aperture  near  the 
crater,  whilst  a  considerable  stream  of  lava  issued  from 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  ran  with  ttrent  velo- 
city through  a  wood,  which  it  destroyed.  The  conical 
part  of  Vesuvius  was  totally  involved  in  dark  clouds;  but 
'  above  these  we  could  ofleu  discern  fresh  columns  of  smoke 
rising  furiously  from  the  crater,  until  the  Ni^wAe  nt^^t  \%- 
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tnrely  make  foch  an  •Iteraticm  on  the  faeeo£VeMiviii%ae 
had  been  made  by  nature  in  the  space  of  a  few  houn. 

It  has  been  obaarved,  however,  that  though  lioanl  Ve- 
nmot  often  fills  the  neighbouring  country  with,  tenor 
yet  as  §&w  things  in  nature  ase  so  absduteiy  noxious  as 
not  to  produce  soms' good,  even  this  luging  ▼olcsBQ^  hf  lis 
sulfdiuMus  and  mtrDW  mauufet  and  the  boat  of  ilsunb* 
tsrrausous  firet  tMnitriiHites  to*  tlis  uucimobiob  ■sfttittw  of 
tteoountry,  and  theproftision  of  ftuk,  heibage,  tc^mA 
whidi  it  is  every  whese  eoreced.  Those  are  dMurusd  to 
be  the  most  fordle.  spots  which  abound  in  sulphuTt  sall^ 
petre,  i^  and  if  swMi  igneous  and  iniiumshle  suhstaaoss 
were  peat  up,  their  fermentation  and  ebuUitioa  wouU  ho 
noducttre  of  the  most  calamitous  efieds;  whav|as  Ikqr 
find  a  vent  through  these  Tolcanos.  Bxperieaeu  shuwa^ 
that  earthquakes,  after  any  continued  emptioun  of  Te- 
snvius,  are  neither  so  fVequent,  nor  produce  audi  fetal 
efiects  as  at  odier  times.  Hence  the  inlmbitanls  uie  fer 
firom  being  alarmed  at  this  mountain's  Temal  eraptiPiM, 
when  they  are  not  Tiolent;  and  the  air  is  so  fer  feom 
being  rendered  unhealthy  by  them,  that  Barra,  a  vilfepajt 
the  foot  of  Vesaritts,  near  the  sea,  is  warliabla  for  in 
healthfubess.  To  these  advantages,  it  may  bo  uddsd» 
that  M.  de  ia  Condamine  obsenres,  that  die  abof»lasu^  or 
liquid  matter,  on  its  cooling,  forms  solid  massesi  sunaaa- 
in^  in  hardness  even  that  of  marble;  whsDce  tmsi^ 
chimney-pieces,  and  even  snuff-boxes,  are  mada  of  iti 
With  this  matter  the  cities  of  Naples  and  Rene  am 
paved,  as  are  also  a  great  part  of  the  anckat 
high ways«i— Smith's  Womkn. 


MOUNT  ETNA. 

MouiiT  Etx  A,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  appeara  In 
been  well  known  to  the  ancienu,  on  account  of  ils 
eruptions ;  fer  Pindar  speaks  of  it  as  a  vules 
was  invited  by  the  younger  Dionysius  to 
state  of  the  mountain  after  the  sixth  eruplioa* 
out  flasMS  and  kva  about  a  hundred  times  beti 
period  and  the  battle  of  Pharsalm,  and  was 
fufiMa  while  SextM  F^npetus  was  adding  tl 
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a  sanguinary  war  to  its  teniSc  devastations.  Charle- 
naqse  is  said  to  have  been  at  Catania  during  one  of  its 
enipitons;  and  since  bis  reign  we  find  fifteen  more  re- 

With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  Mount  Etna,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  extract  any  thing  consistent,  even  from 
the  accountR  of  modern  and  truly  respectable  travellera. 
Pindar,  who  flourished  about  4.15  years  before  the  Chris' 
tian  era,  calls  it  the  "  Pillar  of  Heaven,'  on  account  of  its 
a»ionisliing  elevation ;  and  all  the  moderns  agree  that  it  is 
extremely  high  and  large,  but  they  differ  excessively  in 
their  de»crtptions,  some  making  it  tight  or  twelve  miles 
high,  and  1 80  miles  round,  while  others  reduce  it  to  abont* 
two  miles  in  height,  and  somewhat  less  than  90  miles  in 
ctrcutofcrence.  After  investigating  these  different  rela- 
tions, and  considering  their  prodigious  difference,  we  must 
give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
mountain  have  not  yet  been  exactly  ascertained. 

Concerning  the  general  appearance  and  products  of 
Etna,  aatbon  are  better  agreed;  and  the  journey  from 
Catania,  to  its  summit  has  been  recently  detcribed  b^  three 
ingenions  trarrilere.  M.  D'Orville,  Mr.  Brydone,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  all  of  whom  affirm,  that  this  mountain 
affoida  an  epitome  of  the  different  climates  throngbout  die 
world.  Towards  the  base  it  is  extremely  hot,  farther  np 
more  temperate,  and  grows  graduallT  more  cold,  till  at 
length  the  traTeller  perceives  that  its  bead  is  envetnped  ia 
a  mantle  of  eternal  snow. 

The  top  of  Moont  Etna  being  above  the  common  ngun 
v£  rapoore,  the  prospects  from  thence  are  peculiarly  io- 
texestii^,  and  the  heavens  appear  to  posiess  an  extraor^ 
mrj  Bjdendour.  Hr.  Brydone  and  his  companionv  elv 
■erved  as  they  ascended  at  night,  Aat  the  number  of  stan 
■emcd  to  be  greatly  anemented;  that  each  of  tfaem 
ipvkled  with  umiamd  briUioncy,  and  that  ttw  whiteneH 
« the  milky-way,  resembled  a  blue  Dame  ilwetiBg  across 
the  skies.  To  nave  a  dear  and  ample  prospect  mm  diis 
WMmtain,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  before  tnn-riie,  as  the  ' 
vBpaars  raised  by  the  sun  in  the  day-time  tend  to  obscmre 
Ae  circmnjaceiit  scenery.  Here  Sit  William  Hampton 
■Bd  Ur.  Eirydone  had  a  deltghtfal  view  of  Cal^mo,  m 
btijy  with  the  seft  beygnd  it:  the  lipwi  islands,  and 
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Stromboli,  a  volcano  at  70  miles  distance,  seemed  to  be  jml 
under  their  feet;  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  its  riTen, 
towns,  and  harbours,  appeared  as  distinct  as  if  delineated 
on  a  map;  and  the  pyramidal  shadow  of  the  moantain 
reached  entirely  across  the  island,  and  far  into  the  sea  on 
the  other  side,  forming  a  visible  tract  in  the  air,  whidi  is 
gradually  shortened  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horiaon. 

Etna  IS  divided  into  three  regions ;  the  Regione  Oifta, 
or  cultivated ;  the  SUvota^  or  woody ;  and  the  Deserta,  or 
desert  region ;  all  of  which  are  plainly  distinguished  from 
the  summit.  The  Regione  Culta  is  much  broader  than  the 
rest,  and  extends  on  all  sides  from  the  foot  of  the  moan- 
tain,  being  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  rivers  Semetiis  and 
Alcantara.  Here  terrible  devastations  are  sometimes 
committed  by  the  eruptions,  and  the  whole  region  abomida 
with  little  conical  mountains.  The  Regione  SiivouL  forms 
a  circle  of  beautiful  green,  surrounding  the  mountain  on 
every  side,  and  variegated,  like  the  former,  by  a  number 
of  mountains  of  a  conical  form,  thrown  up  by  the  erup- 
tions which  burst  out  of  the  sides  of  the  volcano.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  counted  forty-four  on  tlie  Catania  side, 
each  having  its  crater,  and  being  prettily  feathered  widi 
trees,  which  seem  to  have  acquired  a  wonderful  degree  of 
fretility.  The  Regione  Deserta  is  marked  out  by  a  circle 
of  snow  and  ice,  which  extends  on  all  sides  to  the  distance 
of  eightoniles,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  crater. 

tn  the  middle  of  the  snowy  region  stands  the  great 
month  of  the  volcano,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  de- 
achbes  as  a  little  mountain  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per- 
pendicular, and  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  gently  inclining 
plain  of  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  middle 
of  this  little  mountain  is  a  large  hollow,  the  insida  of 
which  is  incrusted  with  salts  and  sulphur  of  dift resit  eo> 
lours.  From  many  pans  of  this  aperture  issue  folaaMS 
of  sulphurous  smoke,  which,  being  heavier  than  the  cir> 
cumambient  air,  roll  down  the  side  of  the  mooatim,  l3l 
oomirig  to  a  more  dense  atmosphere,  it  shoots  offboiiMB 
tally,  and  forms  a  tract  in  the  air  according  to  the  dirae- 
lion  of  the  wind.  In  the  midst  of  this  funnd  is  the  Uiiiia 
and  onfruhomable  gulf,  whence  contomally  iiaiie  tcmkb 
smd  cooAiaed  noises,  which,  daring  aE  eraplM^  mqf  bt 
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heard  at  a  prodigious  dialancc.  Sir  William  HamrnVFi. 
KDd  Mr,  Brydone  found  the  crater  too  hot  to  admit  of  ihej'r 
descending  into  it;  but  M.  D'Oiville  and  his  fcllow-tra- 
Teller,  having  fastened  themselves  with  ropes  which  sorae 
men  held  at  a  distance,  descended  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  brink  of  the  gulf,  where  they  saw  distinctly  a  conical 
mass  of  matter,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  about  sixty 
feet,  and  seemed  to  be  about  six  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference toward  ihe  base.  Whilst  they  were  viewing  this 
substance,  the  internal  roarings  augmented,  and  the  moun- 
laiu  began  to  send  forth  smoke  and  ashes,  but  afler  a  mo- 
meatarydilation  the  volcano  resumed  its  former  tranquillity. 

About  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  great  crater,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  structure,  called  II  Sorre  del  Filosofq, 
which  some  imagine  to  have  been  built  by  the  philosopher 
Empedocles,  and  others  suppose  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Vulcan.  These  ruins  are  of  brick,  and  seem  to  have  been 
ornamented  with  marble. 

The  woody  region,  particularly  on  the  east  side,  abounds 
with  large  chestnut- trees,  one  of  which  has  been  called, 
from  it<  extraordinary  size,  Cattagno  de  Cento  Cavalli,  or 
the  cbestODt-tree  of  a  hundred  horse.  Mr.  Brydone  was 
much  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  this  tree,  aa  he  found  it 
to  be  only  a  bush  of  five  large  ones  growing  together ;  but 
his  guides  assured  him,  that  all  these  were  once  united  in 
one  stem ;  and  Signior  Recupero  asserted,  that  having 
caused  some  peasants  to  dig  round  thisbuih  of  trees,  he  had 
fonnd  all  the  stems  united  under  ground  in  one  root.  The 
space  of  ground  occupied  by  these  five  trees  measured  204 
feet  in  circumference.  Another  of  these  trees,  called  the 
Caxlagiux  de  GaUa,  rises  from  the  solid  stem  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  its  circumference  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  ground  is  76  feet ;  and  Massa,  one  of  the  most  respect> 
Me  Sicilian  authors,  asserts,  that  he  has  seen  solid  oaks 
there  upwards  of  40  feet  round. 

At  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  raised  by  the  eruption,  in 
1669,  is  a  hole,  leading  to  several  subterraneous  caverns, 
some  of  which  afford  an  asylum  to  wild  pi^ons,  and 
Others  are  used  as  magazines  for  snow.  Here  also  ia  the 
river  Acis  (celebrated  in  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea), 
wluch  bursts  out  of  the  earth  in  a  large  stream,  runs  with 
■vtprismK  rapidity,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  source  fallt 
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into  the  tea.  Its  water  is  remarkably  dear,  but  being  ex  • 
ccftsiirely  cold,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  vitrioi,  it  it 
reckoned  dangerous  to  drink  it. 

The  great  eruption  of  this  volcano,  in  1669,  broke  out 
on  the  1 1  th  of  March,  two  hours  before  night,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  mountain,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  old 
mouth,  and  ten  from  the  city  of  Catania.  The  noise  of  the 
eruption  was  heard  a  hundred  miles  off,  to  which  distance 
the  ashes  were  likewise  carried.  The  matter  thrown  out 
was  a  stream  of  metals  and  minerals,  rendered  liquid  by 
the  fierceness  of  the  fire,  which  boiled  up  at  the  mouth 
like  water  at  the  head  of  a  great  river ;  and  having  run  a 
little  way,  the  extremity  thereof  began  to  crust  and  curdle, 
turning  mto  hard  and  porous  stones  called  sciiirri,  resett- 
bling  large  cakes  of  bunimg  sea-coal.  These  came  rotling 
over  each  other,  bearing  down  any  common  building  by 
their  weight,  and  burning  whatever  was  combustible.  At 
first  the  progress  of  this  inundation  was  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  afterwards  it  scarcely  ad- 
vanced a  furlong  in  a  day ;  and  thus  it  continued  for  fiftees 
or  twenty  days  together,  running  into  the  sea,  close  by  the 
walls  of  Catunia.  At  length  it  made  its  way  over  the 
walks  into  the  city,  where,  liowever,  it  did  no  coosiderable 
damage,  except  to  a  convent  of  Benedictines.  In  itr 
course  it  overwhelmed  fourteen  towns  and  villagea,  con* 
taining  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  during  the  whole  time  of  this  emptioo. 
which  was  fifty-four  days,  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeered. 

But  though  Catania  had  this  time  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  threatened  destruction,  it  was  almost  totalhf 
ruined  in  1692  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  not  only  felt 
all  over  Sicily,  but  likewise  in  Naples  and  Malta;  and  the 
shock  was  so  violent,  that  people  could  not  stand  upon 
their  legs,  and  those  who  lay  upon  the  ground  were  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  upoo  a  rolling  billow.  The  eerth 
opened  in  several  places,  throwing  up  large  quantiftiee  of 
water,  and  great  numbers  perished  in  their  houses  by  the 
&11  of  rocks  that  were  loosened  and  rent  from  the  mooa* 
tains.  The  sea  was  violently  agitated,  and  roared  dread- 
fully. Mount  Etna  threw  up  vast  spires  of  flame^  and  ibn 
•hock  was  attended  with  a  noise  exceeding  the  IneJset 
0lap§  ot  tliuadcr.    Fifty-four  cities  and  towns*  with  nn  in* 
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CFMlible  number  or  village,  were  cither  deslroyrd  or 
greatly  damaged  '  and  il  was  coir.puled  that  neai  60,000 
persons  perished  i^.  dtffert-m  parts  of  the  island,  of  whom 
1^,000  were  iobabitants  of  Catania,  very  few  escaping  Ibe 
general  and  sudden  destruction  of  that  city, 

la  the  erupiion  which  bappeoed  in  I7()6,  the  lava  sprung 
np  iota  the  air  to  a  very  :0Dstderable  height;  but  llui 
>tie«in  which  it  formed  wu  oaly  sts  miles  io  length,  and 
ODC  mile  ill  bieadch.  The  last  eruption  happened  iu  1787. 
On  tbe  I  lib  of  July  there  was  a  subterraneous  noisc,  fol- 
loii«d  by  a  copious  discharge  of  black  smoke.  It  was 
dwa  calm  till  the  13th,  when  the  same  pfLgnostics  re- 
Ovr^:  on  the  17th  the  sublerraaeous  noise  was  augmented, 
die  >raolce  issued  out  in  greater  abundance,  some  slight 
ifcocka  of  an  earthquake  vere  felt,  and  a  rivniet  of  lava 
began  to  Sow  from  behind  one  of  the  little  mountains 
wfakh  fofin  ibe  double  head  of  Etna.  On  the  ISlh  some 
new  shocks  nere  [lerccivtd.  aod  the  mountain  threw  out  a 
thi-ck  iio'A.-.  ivl,:,  I,  il,„L.;i...a  (lK'.,isIern  boiizon,  and  was 
qwcldy  socceeded  by  showers  of  black  sand,  stones, 
scoriv,  and  lava-  These  appearances  continued  till  sun- 
set, but  then  the  scene  was  entirely  changed.  Several 
cooscal  flames  rose  from  the  volcano ;  one  on  the  north 
and  the  odter  on  the  south,  were  particularly  conspicuous, 
■od  rose  and  fell  alternately.  At  three  o'clock  in  (be 
Bionuiig,  the  two  heads  of  the  mountains  seemed  to  be  cut 
awaj,  and  at  their  separation  was  a  conical  flame,  which 
appeared  about  two  miles  high,  on  a  base  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  This  cone  was  still  covered  with  a  thick 
saoke,  in  which  there  sometimes  appeared  very  brilliant 
Onbea  of  lightning-,  while  a  jet  of  flaming  matter  was 
thrown  to  the  distance  oi  six  or  seveii  miles ;  and  sounds, 
like  the  explosion  of  cannon,  were  fretjnently  heard  at  a 
small  distance.  From  the  20th  to  the  22nd,  these  terrific 
^peaiances  gradually  subsided,  and  the  stream  of  lava 
was  carried  towards  Bronte,  and  the  plain  of  Lago.  Sui>- 
eequeat  to  this  eruption,  the  top  of  the  moimtain  on  the 
western  side  was  covered  with  hardened  lava,  atones,  and 
•ooriz,  and  travellers  were  dreadfully  annoyed  hy  smoke, 
lowers  of  saod,  mephitic  vapours,  and  excessive  heaL 
the  )ani  on  tbe  western  head  of  the  monntaiu  had  eri- 
dently  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  aild  the  colour  which  roN 
H2 
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to  be  fluife  finiovf  dm  aoyodMr  jet  dtteofcnds 
end  CrcMi  the  iBoet  leoeat  ■ccowli  it  anpeen  •■  if  ddi 
wretdied  oomtiy  vcfeooe  eoanned  voIchkiu 

Mount  Heda,  ooe  of  the  iBoet  terrible  of 
is  titnatediBtlieioiidi-eutpeitof  tfaeiibadt  lim 
diilafice  frooi  tbe  lee;  ana  has  fteqoently  aent_  isitk 
flames,  and  a  torieot  of  bvrning  matter,  from 
eomiUnoes  the  simple  inhahitints  have  been  led  to 
pose  that  this  was  the  place  wfaeie  the  sonls  of 
men  are  eCmallj  tormented.  Its  empdons  bare  been  vwf 
frequent;  and  m  tbe  Tear  1G93  ther  occasioned  mnch 
devastation^  the  ashes  being  thrown  all  round  the  islandp 
to  the  distance  of  180  miles.  It  takes  np  four  *  bows  in 
ascend  from  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to  its  summit :  and 
on  the  north-west  side  is  a  vast  chasm,  reaching  from  die 
top  almost  to  the  bottom.  It  appears  from  respeetnbla 
auihority,  that  while  flames  and  ignited  matter  issued  from 
this  chasm,  the  hage  masses  of  ice  and  snow  on  tbe  €p» 
pot ite  side  were  not  melted,  although  the  heat  was  so 
ratense,  as  to  calcine  laree  stones  and  other  substances. 

This  Tolcanic  mountau  was  visited  in  the  jemr  1772, 
by  Dr.  Van  Troil,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Dr* 
Jaines  Lind,  of  Edinburgh ;  who,  on  their  first  landing, 
found  a  tract  of  land  about  70  miles  in  extent,  entirely  ruined 
by  lara,  which  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  higbest  state 
of  liquefaction.  After  passing,  for  some  time,  orer  an  «»• 
interrupted  tract  of  lava,  they  arrived  at  the  first  openin|^» 
from  wnence  the  fire  had  burst,  and  which  is  desoribed  m 
a  curious  place,  surrounded  with  lofty  glazed  walls^  and 
high  glased  cliffs.  In  another  opening,  a  little  higher  np» 
they  plainly  discerned  the  effects  of  boiling  water;  aai 
about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  summit,  they  fosad 

a  chasm,  a  yard  and  a  half  in  diameter,  whence  israed  no 
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bot  a  steam,  that  they  coald  not  measuie  the  degree  of 
heat  with  their  thermometer.  The  cold  now  began  lo  be 
Tery  intense,  and  the  wind  became  so  violent,  that  diey 
w<ae  sometimes  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
grouad,  in  order  to  elude  its  exttsordmary  fury.  On  the 
Tery  summit  they  experienced,  at  the  same  lime,  a  strong 
degree  of  heat  and  cold  ;  for,  ia  the  air,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer stood  constantly  at  24,  but  when  set  on  the 
ground  it  rose  lo  133.  They  obsened  that  the  mountain 
was  composed  of  sand,  grit,  and  ashes,  which  have  been 
tltrown  up  with  the  gtonej,  partly  discoloured,  and  partly 
melted  by  the  &re.  Pumice-stones,  common  lava,  red 
slate,  and  a  quantity  of  blaclc  jasper,  bnmt  at  the  extre- 
mities, were  particularly  noticed  by  the  travellers :  and 
aa  they  descended  the  mountain,  they  observed  three 
curious  openings. — In  one  every  ihing  looted  as  red  as 
brick ;  from  anoiher  Uie  laia  had  flowed  in  a  stream  about 
fifty  yards  broad,  and  after  proceeding  some  length,  had 
divided  mto  three  branches ;  and  on  bottom  of  the  last 
tbey  petceiTed  a  mount,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  in  throw- 
ing ap  whidi,  the  Gre  had  probably  exhausted  itself. 

It  appears,  however,  that  out  of  fil^y-one  remarkable 
eniptioiu,  only  one-third  have  proceeded  from  Mount 
Hecla:  for  although  this  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
the  chief  volcano  on  the  island,  the  other  mountains  have 
been  no  less  active  in  the  work  of  destructioa.— Smith's 
Wmden. 


THE  YANAR,  OR  VOLCANIC  FLAME. 

CArraix  Bkaufokt,  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Fre- 
derickstein,  gives  the  following  remarkable  account  of 
a  volcanic  flame,  which  he  discovered  on  the  island  of 
Delicktash,  on  the  South  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

We  had  seen  (says  this  gentleman,)  from  the  ship  the 
|veceding  night,  a  small  but  steady  light  among  ihe  hills  ; 
DO  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  inhabitants,  we 
learned  that  it  was  a  Yanar,  or  volcanic  flame,  and  they 
oAered  to  supply  ns  with  horses  aiid  guides  to  examine  it. 

We  rode  about  two  miles,  through  a  fertile  plain  partly 
nhivated :  and  then  winding  up  a  rocky  and  thickly- 

H  a 
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wooded  glen,  we  arrived  at  the  p1rc&  In  iht  k 
comer  of  a  mined  buildiDg  the  waU  is  vndermined,  so  at 
to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet  dtameler,  wni 
shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven :  from  thence  the  flaae 
issues,  giving  out  an  intense  heat,  yet  producing  no  ttmokm 
on  the  wall ;  and  though  from  the  neck  of  the  openoig 
we  detached  some  small  lumps  of  caked  soot,  the  wmUs 
were  hardly  discoloured.  Trees,  brashwood,  and  weeds, 
grow  closely  round  this  little  crater;  a  small  stream 
trickles  down  the  hill  hard  by,  and  the  ground  does  not 
appear  to  feel  the  effect  of  its  heat  at  more  than  a  few 
feet  distance.  The  hill  is  composed  of  crambly  serMH 
tine,  with  occasional  loose  blocks  of  limestone,  uio  wm 
perceived  no  volcanic  productions  whatever  in  the  neiglfc- 
bonrhood. 

At  a  short  distance  lower  down  the  side  of  the  hill, 
there  is  another  hole,  which  has  apparently  been  at  some 
time  the  vent  of  a  similar  flame ;  but  our  guide  asserted, 
that,  in  the  memory  of  man,  there  had  been  but  the  one, 
and  that  it  had  never  changed  its  present  size  or  appear* 
ance.  It  was  never  accompanied,  he  said,  by  earthquakes 
or  noises ;  and  it  ejected  no  stones,  smoke,  nor  any  noxious 
vapours,  nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual  flane, 
which  no  quantity  of  water  could  quench.  The  she[4ierds» 
he  added,  frequently  cooked  their  victuals  there,  and  he 
affirmed  with  equal  composure,  that  it  was  notorious 
that  the  Yanar  would  not  roast  meat  that  had  been  sloleR. 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  have  existed  here  for  many 
ap;es,  as  unquestionably  this  is  the  place  which  Pliny 
alludes  to  in  the  following  passage. — **  Mount  Chimsra, 
near  Phaselis,  emits  an  unceasini;  flame,  that  bums  dav 
and  night.**  We  did  not,  however,  perceive  that  die  ad- 
jacent mountains  of  Hepheestia  were  quite  so  iDflmaiRbie 
as  he  describes  them.  The  late  Colonel  Br(MdL»«irlio  tited 
for  many  years  among  the  islands  of  the  Ardilpdmgo, 
informed  me  that  hi^h  up  the  western  mountain  of  Seat 
he  had  seen  a  flame  of  the  same  kind,  but  that  it  WRt  Id- 
termittent. — Bbauforts  Survey  of  Km 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  SULPHUR. 

Sib  G.  Mackenzie,  in  hia TravelB in  Iceland,  g:tvest}ie 
following  description  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  Bmall  haak  coin- 
posed  chiefly  of  white  clay,  and  some  sulphur,  from  all 
[larls  of  which  steam  issued.  Ascending  it,  we  gut  upon 
a  ridfe  inimediately  above  a  deep  hollow,  from  wliich  a 
profusion  of  vapour  arose,  and  heard  a  confused  noise  o 
boiling  and  splashing,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  steam 
escaping  from  narrow  crevices  in  the  rock.  This  hollow, 
together  with  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  opposite,  as 
far  up  as  we  could  see,  was  covered  with  sulphur  and 
clay,  chiefly  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour.  Walking 
Over  this  soft  and  steaming  surface  we  found  to  be  very 
ha7ardou3:  and  we  were  frequently  very  uneasy  when  the 
vapour  concealed  us  from  each  other.  The  day  however 
being  dry  und  warm,  the  surfice  was  not  so  slippery  as  tu 
occasion  much  risk  of  our  lulling.  The  chance  of  the  crust 
of  sulphur  breaking,  or  the  clay  sinktm^  with  us,  was 
gieat ;  and  we  were  several  limes  in  danger  of  b(.'ing 
much  scalded.  Mr.  Bright  ran  at  one  time  great  hazard, 
and  suffered  considerable  pain  from  accidentally  plunging 
one  of  his  legs  into  the  hot  clay.  From  whatever  spot 
the  sulphur  is  removed,  steam  instantly  escapes ;  and,  iu 
many  places,  the  sulphur  was  so  hot  that  we  could  scarcely 
handle  it.  From  the  smell  we  perceived  that  the  steam 
was  mixed  wiiha  small  (piaotiiy  ofsulphuvrtted  hydrugcn 
gas.  When  the  ther  mo  meter  was  sunk  a  fow  inchsis  inti 
the  clay,  it  rose  gemrnlly  to  within  a  few  di'grecs  of  ilia 
boiling  poinL  I'y  sti'pping  cautiously,  and  avoiding 
everv  little  hole  from  which  sleam  issuL-d,  we  soi-n  di*- 
coM-'r-d  how  far  wc  mi^'ht  venture.  Our  icnod  fiiriiiiii', 
however,  ought  not  to  tempt  any  person  to  examine  liiis 
wonderful  place  without  being  provided  with  two  Uuiirds, 
with  which  every  part  of  the  banks  may  be  tra^crswl  in 
pcrrirt  safely.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hollow  we  fiiiml  a 
caldron  of  boiling  mud,  about  fifteen  i'wL  in  ilimni'ii-v, 
similar  to  that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  whiih  wi-  hiid 
setn  ihe  evening  before;  but  Uiis  boiled  with  muih  more 
vehemence.  We  went  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  llic  wind 
bappenin^  to  be  remarkably  favourable  for  viewing  everv 
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part  of  this  singular  scene.  The  mud  was  in  coDstant 
agitation,  and  often  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  Near  this  spot  wa*  an  irregular  space  filled  with 
water,  boiling  briskly.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  a  hollow 
ormed  by  a  bank  of  clay  and  sulphur,  steam  rushed  with 
great  force  and  noise  from  among  the  loose  fragments 
of  rock. 

It  is  quite  beyond  our  power  to  offer  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  place,  as  to  convey  adequate 
ideas  of  its  wonders  or  its  terrors.  The  sensations  of  m 
person,  even  of  firm  nerves,  standing  on  a  support  which 
feebly  sustains  him,  over  an  abyss  where,  literally,  fire 
and  brimstone  are  in  dreadful  and  incessant  action ;  haying 
before  his  eyes  tremendous  proofs  of  what  is  going  on 
beneath  him  ;  enveloped  in  thick  vapours ;  his  ears  stunned 
with  thundering  noises  ;  must  be  experienced  before  they 
can  be  understood. 


EVERLASTING  FIRE. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
a  phenomenon  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  called  the 
everlasting  Jire,  to  which  a  sect  of  Indians  and  Persians, 
called  Gaurs,  pay  religious  worship. 

It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  citv  of  Baku,  in 
the  province  of  Shirvan,  on  a  dry  rocky  spot  of  ground. 
Here  are  several  ancient  temples  built  with  stone,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  all  dedicated  to  6re;  and,  among 
the  others,  there  is  a  little  temple,  in  which  the  Indians 
now  worship.  Near  the  altar  is  a  large  hollow  cane,  from 
the  end  of  which  issues  a  blue  flame,  in  colour  and  gen- 
tleness resembling  a  lamp,  but  seemingly  more  pure. 
The  Indians  affirm  that  this  flame  has  continued  ever  since 
the  flood ;  and  they  believe  that  if  it  were  resisted  or 
suppressed  in  that  place,  it  would  break  out,  and  rise  in 
some  other. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  temple  is  a  low  cliff  of  m 
rock,  in  which  there  is  a  horizontal  gap,  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  near  six  feet  long  and  about  three  feet  broad,  out 
of  which  issues  a  constant  flame  of  the  colour  and  nature 
R/readjr  described.     When  the  wind  blows  it  sometimee 
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rUea  to  the  height  or  eight  feet,  but  is  much  lower  m  calm 

The  earth  round  this  place,  for  more  than  two  ntilcs, 
baa  this  extraordinary  propeity,  that  by  taking-  up  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  surface,  and  applying  a  live  coai  to  it, 
tlie  part  so  uncovered  immediately  tukes  tire,  almost  before 
the  coal  touches  the  earth.  The  flame  makes  the  soil  hot, 
but  does  not  consume  it,  nor  aflect  what  is  near  it  with  any 
degree  of  heal.  It  is  said  thai  eight  horses  were  once 
consumed  by  this  Are,  being  under  a  roof  where  the  surface 
of  the  ground  had  been  turned  up,  and  by  some  accident 
had  taken  flame. 

If  a  cane,  or  tube  of  paper,  be  set  about  two  inches  in 
the  ground,  closed  with  earth  below,  aud  the  lop  of  it 
loticbed  with  a  lire  coal,  a  flame  will  immediately  issue 
onl  without  consuming  the  lube,  provided  the  edges  be 
covered  with  clay.  Three  or  four  of  these  lighted  canes 
will  boil  water  in  a  pol,  and  art'  sometimes  iisf-d  to  <ook 
victuals.  The  flames  may  be  extinguished  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  spirits  of  wine.  It  smells  sulphurous, 
like  naptha, hut  is  not  very  oflensive. — Smith's  Wonderu 


BRIMSTONE  MOUNTAINS. 

Tbe  mountains  of  Formosa,  in  India,  are  full  of  brim- 
stone, which  makes  the  island  subject  to  earthquakes; 
and  in  the  Philippine  Islands  there  are  several  burning 
mountains,  which  have  all  ibc  dreadful  effects  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  being  attended  with  violent  earthquakes, 
rending  the  very  rocks,  and  scattering  showers  of  ashes 
round  the  country.  From  these  subterraneous  fires  pro- 
ceed a  great  variety  of  hot  baths,  and.  some  of  their 
streams  are  said  to  be  so  hot  as  to  kill  any  animal  that 
happens  to  fall  into  them ;  but  the  water,  when  cool,  is  well 
tasted,  and  reckoned  a  wholesome  beverage.  About  half 
a  mile  from  one  of  these  hot  rivers  is  another  excessive 
cold  one,  and  yet  esteemed  equally  wholesome  with  the 
former  for  <»)mmon  drinking.  There  is  a  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  Nienboff  mentions 
several  sulplltarous  springs  issuing  from  the  rocks,  whoa* 
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water  resembles  oil,  is  good  against  lameness,  and  ha*  a 
strong,  though  not  unpleasant,  smell.  It  is  so  much  valued 
for  its  medicinal  qualities,  that  we  are  told  the  King  of 
Achen  formerly  prohibited  the  exportalioQ  of  it  on  pain  of 
death. 


CAVES,  CAVERNS,  AND  GROTTOS. 


VERY  REMARKABLE  CAVERN 

ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  UOONOA 

On  the  island  of  Hoonga,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
is  a  peculiar  cavern,  situated  on  the  western  coast,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a  fathom  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  was  first  discovered  by  a 
young  chief  whilst  diving  after  a  turtle.     The  nature  of 
this    cavern  will  be  better  understood  if  we  imagine  a 
hollow  rock  rising  sixty  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  into  the  cavity  of  which  tliere  is  no  known  en- 
trance but  one,  and  that  is  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  as  low 
down  as  six  feet  under  the  water,  into  which  it  flows,  and 
consequently  the  base  of  the  cavern  may  be  said  to  be  the 
sea  itself.    Finow,  King  of  Hoonga,  and  his  friends,  being 
on  this  part  of  the  island,  proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a 
sudden  thought,  to  go  into  this  cavern  and  drink  cava, 
(a  liquor  the  natives  are  very  partial  to).     Mr.  Mariner,  a 
gentleman  many  years  a  resident  in  the  island,  who  re- 
lated this  story,  was  not  with  them  at  the  time  this  pro- 
posal was  made;  but  happening  to'  come  down  a  little 
ivhile  after  to  the  shore,  and  seeing  some  of  the  young 
chiefs  diving  into  the  water  one  after  another,  was  not  a 
little  surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last,  who  was  just  pre- 
paring to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were  about? 
Follow  me,  said  he,  and  I  will  take  you  where  you  have 
never  been  before,  and  where  Finow,  and  his  chiefs,  and 
Matabooles,  arc  now  assembled.    Mr.  Mariner,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  famous  cavern  of  which  he  had  heard  ftomt 
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ftCCOiint,  prepared'  himself  lo  ff>llow  tiis  companion,  v.ho 
div«d  into  Ihe  water,  and  he  after  tiim,  and,  guided  by  iha 
tight  reflected  from  his  heels,  enleTPd  the  opening  in  ihe 
Mick,  and  rose  into  the  cavern.  He  was  no  sooner  above 
ihe  surface  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough,  he  heard  the 
▼otces  of  the  king  and  his  frtetids.  Being  directed  by  his 
eiude,  he  ditnbed  up  a  jutting  portion  of  rock,  and  sat 
down.  All  Ihe  light  that  came  into  this  place  was  reflected 
from  the  bottom,  and  was  snfBcient,  al\er  Temaining  about 
five  minutes,  to  sliow  oltjecta  with  some  little  distinctness; 
at  least,  he  could  discover,  being  directed  by  the  voice, 
Finow  and  the  rest  of  the  company  seated,  like  liimself, 
round  the  cavern.  Nevertheless,  as  il  was  desirable  to 
have  a  stronger  jllutnination,  Mr.  Mariner  dived  out  again, 
'■nd  procuring  his  pistol,  primed  it  well,  tied  plenty  ot 
gliatoo  light  round  it,  and  wrapped  up  the  whole  in  a 
ptantatn  leaf;  he  directed  an  attendant  to  bring  alorch  in 
the  some  way.  Thus  pfopurcd,  he  rt-cnttrtd  the  c.ivcrn 
as  speedily  as  possible,  unwrapped  the  gnatoo,  a  great 
portion  of  which  was  perfectly  dry,  fired  it  by  the  flash  of 
Hut  powder,  and  lighted  the  torch.  The  place  was  now 
illumioated  tolerably  well,  for  the  first  time  since  its  e.\ist- 
SDce,  It  appeared,  by  guess,  to  be  about  forty  feet  wide 
in  the  main  part,  but  which  branched  off  on  one  side 
•a  two  narrow  portions.  The  medium  height  seemed  also 
yo  be  about  forty  feet.  The  roof  nas  bung  with  stalactites 
la  a  very  curious  way.  resembling,  upon  a  cursory  view,  the 
eothic  arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  church.  After 
naving  examined  the  place,  they  drank  cava,  and  passed 
away  the  time  in  conversation  upon  different  subjects, 
Among  other  things,  an  old  mataboole,  after  having  men- 
tioned how  the  cavern  was  first  discovered,  viz.,  by  a  young 
chief  in  the  act  of  diving  after  a  turtle,  related  an  interest' 
tag  account  of  the  use  which  this  chief  made  of  ibis 
accidental  discovery.     The  circumstances  are  as  follow: 

*  U  il  prcqicT  here  to  mention,  that,  in  presence  of  a  superior 
Aief,  it  il  cooiidcred  very  disreipectfol  lo  be  andrMt.  Under  such 
circumituicn  a*  the  prescDt,  therefore,  every  one  retirea  a  little  % 
and,  as  mmw  u  he.  hti  divesifd  himieir  of  hie  uaual  drcai,  >lip>  on 
■B  apron  vadeof  the  leaver  of  (he  rbi-(ree,  or  of  niHtliae  called  gu:. 
Tbe  use  ntpect  ii  •bewn,  it  il  i«  necessary,  to  uDdrcts  neara 
^ueTi  pave,  bccuM  lom*  katoos,  or  god,  may  Ik  prcseaL 
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In  former  times  there  lived  a  Tooi  (Qovcnior)  of  Vm* 
vaoo,  who  exercised  a  veir  tynumical  deportment  lowaid 
his  people.    At  length,  when  it  was  no  longer  to  be  borne, 
a  certain  chief  meditated  a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  vas 
resolved  to  free  his  countrymen  from  such  odious  slavery^ 
or  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  attempt     Being,  however, 
treacherously  deceived,  by  one  of  the  party,  the  tyrant 
became  acquainted  with  the  plan,  and  immediately  had 
him  arres*^.    He  was  condemned  to  be  taken  out  lo  sea 
and  drowned,  and  all  his  family  and  relations  were  oi- 
dered  to  be  massacred,  that  none  of  his  race  might 
remain*    One  of  his  daughters,  a  beautiful  girl,  young 
and  interesting,  had  been  reserved  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
chief  of  considerable  rank ;  and  she  too  would  have  sunk, 
the  victim  of  a  merciless  destroyer,  had  it  not  been  Car 
the  generous  exertions  of  another  young  chief,  who,  a 
short  time  before,  had  discovered  the  cavern  of  Hoonga. 
This  discovery  he  had  kept  within  his  breast  a  profound 
secret,  reserving  it  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  himself,  in 
case  he  should  be  unsuccessful  in  a  plan  of  revolt  which 
he  also  had  in  view.     He  had  long  been  enamoured  of 
this  beautiful  young  maiden,  but  had  never  dared  to  make 
her  acquainted  with  the  soft  emotions  of  his  heart,  know- 
ing that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  chief  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  power.     But  now  the  dreadful   moment  arrived 
when  she  was  about  to  be  cruelly  sacrificed  to  the  rancour 
of  a  man,  to  whom  she  was  almost  a  deadly  enemy.     No 
time  was  to  be  lost :  he  flew  to  her  abode,  communicated 
in  a  few  short  words  the  decree  of  the  tyrant,  declared 
himself  her  deliverer,  if  she  would  trust  to  his  hononr; 
and,  with  eyes  speaking  the  most  tender  afiections,  he 
waited  with  breathless  expectation  for  an  answer.    Soon 
her  consenting  hand  was  clasped  in  his ;  the  shades  of 
evening  favoured  their  escape ;  whilst  the  wood,  the  covertt 
or  the  grove,  afforded  her  concealment,  till  her  lover  had 
brought  a  small  canoe  to  a  lonely  part  of  the  beach.     In 
this  they  speedily  embarked,  and,  as  he  paddled  across 
the  smooth  wave,  he  related  his  discovery  of  the  cavern 
destihed  to  be  her  asylum,  till  an  opportunity  offered  of 
conveying  her  to  the  Fiji  islands.     She  who  had  intnitted 
her  personal  safety  entirely  to  his  care,  hesitated  not  to 
consent  to  whatever  plan  he  might  think  promotive  et 
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Birir  ultimate  escape:  her  heart  being  full  of  gratiiwl*?, 
luvc,  and  confidence,  found  an  easy  access,  They  soon 
arrivcrd  at  the  rock,  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  she, 
instructed  by  him,  follotved  cloae  after.  They  rose  into 
ihi!  cavern,  aud  rested  from  their  fears  and  fatigue,  par- 
lakiog  of  Kome  refresliment  which  he  had  brought  there 
for  himself,  little  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  happiness 
that  was  in  store  for  him. 

E^rly  in  the  morning  he  returned  to  Vavaoo,  to  avoid 
suspicion  :  but  did  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to 
repair  «gain  to  the  place  which  held  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  :  he  brought  her  mats  to  lie  on,  the  finest  gnatoo  for  a 
change  of  dress,  the  best  of  food  for  her  support,  sundaU 
wood  oil,  cocoa-nuts,  and  every  thing  he  could  think  of, 
to  render  her  life  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He  gavo 
ber  as  much  of  his  company  as  prudence  would  allow,  and 
at  the  most  appropriate  times,  lest  the  prying  eye  of  cu- 
riosity should  find  out  his  retreat.  He  pleaded  his  tale  of 
love  with  the  most  impassioned  eloquence,  half  of  which 
would  have  been  suflicieDt  to  have  won  her  warmest  affec- 
tions, for  she  owed  her  life  to  his  prompt  and  generous 
exertions  at  the  risk  of  his  own :  and  how  was  he  de- 
lighted, when  he  heard  the  confession  from  her  own  lips, 
that  she  had  long  regarded  him  with  a  favourable  eye,  but 
a  sense  of  duty  had  caused  her  to  smother  the  growing 
fondness,  till  the  late  sad  misfortune  of  her  family,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  her  escape,  had  revived  all  her 
latent  affections,  to  bestow  them  wholly  upon  a  man  to 
whom  they  were  so  justly  due.  How  happy  were  they  in 
ibis  solitary  retreat!  tyrannic  power  now  no  longer 
reached  them  :  shut  out  from  the  world  and  all  its  cares 
and  perplexities;  secure  from  all  the  eventful  changes  at- 
tending upon  greatness,  cruelty,  and  ambition ;  themselvefl 
were  the  only  powers  they  served,  and  they  were  infi- 
nitely delighted  with  this  simple  form  of  government. 
But  although  this  asylum'was  their  great  security  in  their 
happiest  moments,  they  could  not  always  enjoy  each 
other'*  company;  it  wag  equally  necessary  to  their  safety, 
diat  he  should  be  ofleu  absent  from  her,  and  frequently 
for  a  length  of  time  together,  lest  his  conduct  should  be 
watched.  The  young  chief  therefore  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tanitj  to  convey  her  to  happier  Kenes,  where  his  ardent 
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imag^ation  pictured  to  him  the  means  ot  procoriog  for 
her  every  enjoyment  and  comfort  which  her  amiable  qua- 
liHcatioDS  so  well  entitled  her  to :  nor  was  it  a  g^at  while 
before  an  opportunity  offering,  he  deviled  the  means  of  re- 
storing her  with  safety  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day.  He  sig- 
nified to  his  inferior  chief  and  raatabooles,  that  it  was  bis  in- 
tention to  go  to  the  Friji  islands,  and  he  wished  them  to 
accompany  him  with  their  wives  and  female  attendants,  bat 
he  desired  them  on  no  account  to  mention  to  the  latter 
the  place  of  their  destination,  lest  they  should  inadver- 
cently  betray  their  intention,  and  the  governing  chief  pre- 
vent their  departure.  A  large  canoe  was  soon  got  ready, 
and  every  necessary  preparation  made  for  their  Toyage. 
As  they  were  on  the  point  of  their  departure,  they  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  a  Tonga  wife  with  him.  He  replied, 
DO :  but  that  he  should  probably  find  one  by  the  way :  this 
they  thought  a  joke,  but,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  they 
said  no  more,  and,  every  body  being  on  board,  they  put 
to  sea. 

As  they  approached  the  shores  of  Hoonga,  he  directed 
them  to  steer  to  such  a  point,  and,  having  approached 
close  to  a  rock,  according  to  his  orders,  he  got  up  and  de« 
sired  them  to  wait  there,  while  he  went  into  the  sea  to 
fetch  his  wife ;  and  without  staying  to  be  asked  any  ques- 
tions, he  sprung  intcf  the  watei  from  that  side  of  the  canoe 
farthest  from  the  rock,  swam  under  the  canoo,  and  pro- 
ceeded forward  into  the  sanctuary  which  had  so  well  con- 
ccaled  his  greatest  and  dearest  treasure.  Every  body  on 
board  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  strange  conduct,  and 
b(*gan  to  think  hiin  insane  ;  and  after  a  littlt>  lapse  of  time, 
not  seeing  him  come  up,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  imaginin^  that  a  >luirk  must  have  seized  him. 
Wlhlst  they  were  all  in  the  greatest  concern,  debating 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  whether  they  ought  to  dive 
down  after  him,  or  wait  according  to  his  orders,  for  that 
perh:ips  he  had  only  swam  round  and  was  come  up  in  some 
niche  of  the  rock,  intending  to  surprise  them ;  tncir  won* 
del  was  increased  beyond  all  powers  of  expression,  when 
they  saw  him  ris4*  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  come 
into  the  canoe  with  a  beautiful  female.  At  first  they  mia- 
took  her  for  a  goddess,  and  their  astonishment  was  not 
'essened  when  they  recogtused  her  countenance,  and  found 
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her  to  be  a  person  whom  ihey  had  no  doubt  was  killed  in 
the  general  massacre  of  her  family :  and  ihis  they  thought 
inusL  be  her  apparitinu.  But  how  agreeably  vaB  ibeir 
wonder  softened  down  into  the  moat  intereitiag  feelingi, 
when  the  young  chief  related  to  them  the  discovery  of  the 
cavern,  and  the  whole  circumstance  of  her  eicape-  All 
the  young  men  on  board  could  not  refrain  envying  him 
his  happiness  in  the  possession  of  so  lovely  and  interesting 
a  creature^  They  soon  after  arrived  at  one  of  the  Friji 
iftUnds,  and  resided  with  a  chief  for  two  years ;  at  the  end 
at  which  time,  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Va> 
•noo,  the  young;  chief  returned  with  his  wife  to  the  last- 
mentioned  island,  and  lired  long  in  peace  and  hqjpinesa^— 
Marikek's  Acconnl  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 


GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS. 

The  island  of  Antiparos,  in  the  Archipelago,  is  cele- 
brated for  a  remarkable  cavern  or  grotto,  of  ^reat  extenL 
Whether  or  not  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  as  it  is  now  term- 
ed, was  known  to  the  ancients,  is  doubtful.  There  are 
two  inscriptions  on  natural  pillars  at  the  mouth,  bearing 
the  names  of  several  Greeks,  whose  names  are  found  in 
history;  and  a  tradition  prevails  among  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  were  the  conspirators  against  Alexander  the 
Great,  who.  having  failed  in  their  design,  took  refuge 
here.  As  the  name  of  Anlipater  is  among  them,  tlui 
circumstance  is  [hought  to  give  probabiUty  to  the  traditioo, 
because  Diodorus  Siculus  alleges,  that  certain  histo- 
rians had  accused  him  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy. 
These  inscriptions  were  much  obliterated  even  a  century 
ago.  Near  them  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  cross  also  defaced, 
.  which  belongs  to  a  later  period.  If  tlie  ancients  were 
truly  acquainted  with  the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  the  na- 
tives of  the  island  had  either  lost  all  knowledge  of  it,  or 
were  afraid  to  enter,  until  the  time  of  Magni,  an  Italian 
traveller,  who  is  tliought  to  have  first  penetrated  the  in- 
terior, in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  more  recentiy 
visited  by  M.  Toumefort,  afterwards  by  several  English- 
Mcn,  and  then  by  M.  Cholseul  Goutfier,  who  gives  exact 
details  of  its  description,  size,  and  structure.  The  entrance 
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18  by  a  low  arch  in  the  rocks,  aboat  thirty  paces  wide, 
which  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  several  natural 
pillars.  To  one  of  these  a  rope  is  fixed,  to  assist  the  tra- 
veller in  his  descent,  and  to  facilitate  his  return.  First 
there  is  found  a  small  flat  space,  which  advances  in  descents 
of  various  steepness,  some  of  which  are  extremely  slrppery* 
owing  to  the  moisture  exuding  from  the  rocks,  until  nearly 
half  way  down,  when  the  gentleness  of  the  inclination 
renders  it  unnecessary  either  to  use  a  ladder,  as  is  before 
done,  or  to  hold  by  a  rope. 

The  following  particular  account  of  this  remarkable 
grotto^  as  related  by  an  eminent  traveller  a  few  years  since, 
we  cannot  resist  mserting  for  the  entertainment  of  oar 
readers. 

**  The  entrance,**  says  the  writer,  **  lies  on  the  side  of  a 
rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  and  is  a  very 
large  arch,  formed  of  rough  craggy  rocks,  overhung  with 
brambles  and  climbing  plants,  that  give  it  an  air  of  awful 
gloominess.  Our  surgeon,  myself,  and  four  other  persons, 
attended  by  six  guides  with  lighted  torches,  entered  this 
cavern  about  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  middle 
of  August.  We  had  not  proceeded  twenty  yards  when  we 
lost  all  sight  of  day-light ;  but  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
alley,  through  which  we  were  passing,  glittered  like  dia- 
monds by  the  reflection  of  our  torches.  At  the  end  of 
this  passage  we  were  presented  with  ropes  to  tie  about  our 
middles,  which  when  we  had  done,  our  guides  led  us  to 
the  brink  of  a  most  terrific  precipice.  The  dreadful  depth 
of  this  place,  and  the  horror  of  a  descent  through  a  miser- 
able darkness,  made  mc  look  back  to  the  lane  of  disr- 
monds  we  had  just  passed ;  but  the  hope  of  seeing  some- 
thing  curious  at  the  end  of  my  journey  tempted  me  to 
lower  myself  down  by  a  rope  as  the  guides  directed. 
After  reaching  the  bottom,  and  congratulating  my  friends 
on  our  safe  descent,  1  inquired  for  the  Grotto;  but  our 
euides  told  us  we  had  a  great  way  to  go  yet ;  and  thej 
immediately  led  us  forward,  under  a  ridge  of  rugged  rocks, 
to  the  brink  of  another  precipice,  much  deeper  and  more 
terrible  than  the  former.  Two  of  the  guides  now  preceded 
us  with  torches ;  and  by  their  light  we  could  discern  that  this 
passage  was  not  so  perpendicular  as  the  other,  but  lay  in 
M  deep  slant,  with  a  very  slippery  rock  for  the  bonom. 
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wet  pieces  of  rock  jutting  out  on  one  side  in  ihe  descent, 
and  forcing  the  guides  Bometimes  to  creep  under,  some- 
times to  climb  over,  and  at  othct  times  to  go  quite  round 
them,  whilst  a  series  of  dark  caverns,  like  so  many  mon- 
Btious  wells,  yawned  on  the  opposite  side,  ready,  if  a  mmo 
should  slip,  to  swallow  him  up  for  ever. 

"  We  stood  some  time  on  the  edge,  (o  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  our  guides ;  and  were  equally  amazed  and  lerrJIied 
to  see  them  descend  before  us  until  they  seemed  at  a  most 
frightful  depth.  On  their  calling  to  us  from  the  boiiom, 
we  began  to  descend  after  them;  but  we  had  not  gone 
diirty  feet  down,  when  wc  caine  to  a  place  where  the  lock 
was  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  a  vast  cavern  seemed 
ready  to  swallow  us  on  one  side,  while  a  wall  of  rugged 
rock  threatened  to  crush  us  on  the  other.  At  this  terrible 
prospect  I  was  quite  disheartened,  and  declared  I  would 
proceed  no  further ;  but  as  the  guides  assured  us  there  was 
no  danger,  and  my  companions  resolved  to  see  the  bottom, 
I  proceeded  to  a  corner  where  was  placed  an  old  ladder, 
aod  by  this  we  alt  descended. 

"  Haring  suimounted  this  difficulty,  we  found  another 
■t  the  entrance  of  another  passage,  which,  as  we  slid 
down,  appeared  to  be  about  nine  feet  high,  and  seven 
wide,  and  to  have  for  its  bottom  a  green  glossy  marble. 
The  walls  and  arched  roof  being  as  smooth  as  if  wrought 
by  art,  and  composed  of  a  glittering  red  and  white  granite, 
supported  with  red  porphyry,  made  a  most  splendid  a[>- 
pearance.  When  we  entered  this  passage,  1  expected  that 
we  should,  at  the  bottom,  join  the  two  guides  we  had  first 
let  down,  but  alas  !  when  we  got  there,  we  found  ourselvea 
It  the  mouth  of  another  precipice,  which  we  descended  by 
1  second  ladder,  not  much  better  than  the  former'.  The 
dread  of  falling  employed  all  my  thoughts  during  this 
descent;  but  I  observed,  as  my  companions  were  coming 
doirn  after  me,  that  the  wall  to  which  the  ladder  was 
hatened,  was  a  solid  mass  ol  red  marble,  covered  with 
vhite  sprigs  of  rock,  crystal,  and  making,  with  the  glow 
of  the  purple  from  behind,  one  immense  sheet  of  ame- 
thysts. 

"  After  sliding  ^>out  twenty  feet,  through  another  ihal- 
bw  vault  of  green  and  while  marble,  and  refreshing  our- 
idres  with  &  little  tmn,  we  proceeded  through  a  •lantin; 
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passage  of  rough  coarse  stone,  full  of  figures  of  snakes 
rolled  roond,  and  seemingly  alive ;  but  in  reality  as  cold 
and  hard  as  the  rest  of  the  stone.  When  we  had  walked 
about  two  hundred  yards  down  this  descent,  we  saw  two 
beautiful  pillars,  of  a  glittering  yellow  marble,  which 
teemed  formed  to  support  the  roof;  and  soon  afterwards 
we  descended  another  precipice,  which  the  guides  assured 
lu  was  the  last. 

^*  At  the  bottom  of  this  precipice  we  found  ourselves, 
for  some  way,  upon  plain  even  ground ;  but  after  walking 
about  forty  yards,  we  entered  an  alley,  the  sides  and  roof 
of  which  were  entirely  composed  of  black  stone,  and  the 
rocks  were  in  some  places  so  steep  and  rugged,  thai  we 
were  forced  to  slide  down  on  our  backs,  and  were  brmised 
miserably  in  passing.  Over  our  heads  were  nothing  liot 
dismal  rocks,  some  of  which  tlireatened  to  fall  in  upon  us 
and  the  light  of  the  guides'  torches  only  served  to  shew 
the  surfaces  of  some  dirty  lakes  of  water. 

**  If  I  had  repented  of  my  expedition  before,  I  now  eave 
myself  over  for  lost;  bitterly  accusing  all  the  travellert 
who  had  given  such  a  description  of  the  place  as  excited 
people's  curiosity,  without  warning  them  of  the  horrors 
that  lay  in  the  way.  In  the  midst  of  these  sad  reflections, 
we  lost  four  of  our  guides,  and  as  the  place  was  now 
much  darker  for  want  of  their  torches,  1  expected  to  follow 
them  into  some  of  those  lakes,  where  I  supposed  they  had 
inevitably  perished,  although  the  two  remaining  guides  as- 
sured us  that  we  should  soon  meet  their  companions 
again,  and  that  we  were  very  near  the  end  of  our  journey. 

**  Our  passaci^e  was  now  become  extremely  narrow,  and 
wc  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees  over 
the  rug^d  rocks,  when,  in  an  instant,  I  heard  a  hissing 
noise,  and  found  myself  in  total  daikness.  The  guides 
told  us  they  had  accidentally  dropped  their  torches  in 
a  puddle  of  watt^,  but  exhorted  us  to  crawl  forward,  and 
told  us  there  was  no  danger.  I  was,  indeed,  astonished 
Rt  the  courage  of  these  men  in  a  place  where  I  thought 
four  of  them  had  already  |)crished ;  but  as  I  thought  it  im- 

r^ssible  for  any  of  us  to  escape  from  our  present  situatioo, 
determined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  was.  One  of 
the  guides,  however,  immediately  came  up  to  me,  aadj^ 
tiapping  his  hand  firmly  on  my  eyes,  dragged  me  a  fsv 
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fu««  forvard.  WhilEt  [  was  in  thti  strange  sitUdiion, 
BXptiCtiag  death  tn  a  ihousani)  shapes,  and  trembling  at 
Ae  rough  behaviour  of  my  conductor,  he  suddenly  tilled 
I'pe  over  a  great  stone,  sat  me  on  aiy  feet,  and  removed 
'Us  hand  from  my  eye%.  But  what  language  can  exprega 
ny  transport  and  astonishment  at  that  moment,  when,  in- 
Mead  of  darkness  and  despair,  all  was  splendour  and 
Biag^iGcence  before  me!  My  friends  all  appeared  about 
me;  the  place  was  illuminated  by  fil^y  torches,  and  all  the 
ratdes  welcomed  me  into  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos.  I  now 
RNuid  that  the  four  men  whom  I  had  deemed  lost,  had 
gliveD  ua  the  slip,  in  order  to  get  the  torches  lighted  beforo 
we  cane;  and  the  other  two  had  wilfully  put  out  their 
l%hts,  that  we  might  enter  ont  of  utter  darkness  into  this 
{Mvilion  of  splendour  and  glory. 

*•  The  grollo  in  which  we  now  were,  is  130  vards  wide, 
and  lI3lonEr,  and  aiioul  fifi  yanii.  hi.-h.  The'ie  dimcn- 
Btons  are  somewhat  ditterent  from  those  which  travellers 
have  generally  presented  to  the  public;  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly accurate ;  for  1  took  them  with  my  own  hand. 
Imagine  then,  an  immense  arch  like  this,  lined  with  cryg- 
tmlliied  white  marble,  and  illuminated  by  6fty  torches, 
and  yon  will  have  some  idea  of  the  place  in  which  I  spent 
three  hoars. 

"  The  roof,  which  is  a  fine  vaulted  arch,  is  hung  all  over 
widi  icicles  of  white  marble,  some  of  them  ten  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man's  waist :  and  from  these  depend  a 
durasand  festoons  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  same  sub- 
■tance,  but  so  extremely  glittering,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
look  upon  them  without  dazzling  one's  eyes.  The  sides  of 
die  arch  seem  planted  with  trees  of  white  marble,  rising 
m  rows  above  each  other  ;  from  these  are  hung  beautiful 
festoons,  tied  as  it  were,  from  one  to  another,  in  prodigious 
tptantities  ;  and  in  some  places  there  actually  seem  to  be 
rirers  of  marble,  winding  in  a  thousand  elegant  meanders. 
All  these  things  have  been  made,  in  a  lonv  coarse  of 
years,  by  the  dropping  of  water,  but  they  really  look  like 
trees  and  brooks  transformed  to  marble. 

"  The  floor  was  rough  and  nneTCO,  with  red,  bhie, 
preen,  and  yellow  crystals  growing  out  of  it  in  an  irregu- 
nr  manner :  these  were  all  shaped  like  pieces  of  saltpetre, 
feat  so  bard  ibxt  tbey  cut  oar  shoes ;  and  among  them  an 
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I^aced  icicles,  or  inuill  pillars  of  white  ihiniii^  mniUe,  I* 
each  of  which  our  guides  fiuteoed  two  or  three  tnches. 
All  round  the  sides  uT  the  arch  ue  while  maucs  of  •arUc, 
in  the  ih^ie  of  oak  trees,  and  sufficiently  large,  is  nai^ 
[dacei,  to  enclose  a  [liece  of  ground  big  enoo^  for  a  beet 
chamber.  One  of  these  chambers  hu  a  beautiful  cnitain, 
whiter  than  satin,  of  the  same  marble,  sUelchuig  eBliielr 
over  the  front,  on  which  we  all  cut  our  umes,  and 
the  date  of  our  viiit,  ai  many  other  pencMU  had  done 
before  us. 

"Hostof  the  colamni  thus  formed  in  the  grotto  of  Asit 
paros  have  been  injured  by  the  indiscreet  curiosity  of  tiv 
Tellers,  either  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  iateraal 
organisation,  or  of  enncbing  their  cabinets.  But  acwc— 
would  continually  be  completed,  were  the  poitiOM  ap- 
proachine  towards  each  other  left  untouched. 

"  In  the  midst  of  what  is  called  the  hall,  wbich  is  the 
greatest  vacuity  of  the  grotto,  there  is  an  iiBiiiense  stalag- 
mite, about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  24  in  height.  Tlui 
superb  concretion  has  been  denomioated  the  oUor,  etcr 
since  the  Marquis  de  Nointel  celebrated  a.  midnight  mast, 
during  bis  visit  to  the  cavern  in  1673 ;  an  event  which  » 
perpetuated  by  an  inscription  on  a  rock  near  its  eutnnce, 
still  entire.  That  nobleman,  who  was  ambassador  from 
Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  passed  the 
three  festivals  of  Noel  in  the  grotto,  attended  by  above 
500  persons,  consistingofthose  in  his  own  train, meicluuita, 
lirs,  and  the  people  of  the  country  who  followed  htm. 
were  posted  from  tbe  extremity  to  the  entrance,  tocom- 
icate  the  moment  when  the  host  was  elevated  to 
those  without,  who  discharged  their  fire-arms,  and  sounded 
trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  lo  render  tbe 
consecration  more  impressive.  The  grotto  itself  was  illn- 
minated  by  100  lai^  torches  of  ydlow  wax,  and  400 
lamps  burned  ia  it  day  and  night.  The  whole  ceremony 
being  ended,  he  ordered  an  ioscription  to  be  engtaved  o« 
the  base  of  tlie  concretion,  intimating  that  at  mtdni^t  of 
Christmas,  1763,  be  had  celebrated  mass. 

"It  is  not  absolutely  certain  whether  the  utmost  cztn- 
mity  of  the  cavern  has  ever  been  attained.  Tbe  inhabt- 
lanta  of  Antipaioe  affirm  that  it  reaches  below  the  sea, 
aad  (hat  a  goat  havins  accidentally  wandered  into  U,  waa 
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round  in  the  island  of  Nio,  between  30  and  40  miiej 
distant.  But  although  this  is  most  liLcly  a  fabulous  re- 
port, it  is  not  improbable  that  many  recesses  yet  remain 
to  be  explored." — Edinburgh  Enct/clopedia,  and  Shitb's 
Woadert. 


REMARKABLE  CAVE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  Swelara,  in  PenDSylvaoia,  is  a  remarkable  cave  on 
ifae  East  bank  of  Swelara  river,  about  two  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Susquehanoab.  Its  entrance  is 
very  spacious,  and  descends  so  much,  that  the  surface  of 
llie  liver  is  rather  bigher  than  the  botlooi  of  the  cavern. 
The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  solid  limestone  rock,  about 
20  feet  thick.  It  contains  several  apartments,  some  of 
which  are  very  spacious  and  lofty.  Water  is  incessantly 
distilling  through  the  roof,  and  falls  in  drops  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cave ;  these  drops  petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have 
g^doally  fonned  solid  pillars,  which  seem  to  support  the 
roof.  Some  years  ago  there  were  ten  such  pillars  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  high,  all  so  ranged,  that 
the  place  they  enclosed  resembled  a  sanctuary  in  a  Romish 
church. — No  royal  throne,  says  Dr.  Morse,  ever  ex- 
hibited more  grandeur  thnn  this  tusus  Natura.  The  re-  . 
semblances  of  several  monuments  are  found  indented  on 
the  sides  of  the  cave  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of  de- 
puled  heroes.  Suspended  from  the  roof  is  the  beU, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  atone  projected  in  an  un- 
oinal  form,  so  called  from  the  sound  it  occasions  when 
struck,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  a  bell. — Smith's 
Womden. 


ELDEN  HOLE. 

Eldek  Hole,  one  of  the  principal  wonders  of  the  Peak 
(if  Derbyshire,  was  foimeriy  represented  as  perfectly  im- 
hAomable,  and  teeming,  at  a  certain  depu,  with  sach 
Mizious  sur,  that  no  person  nor  animal  could  respire  it 
ridiout  inevitable  destruction.  CoUon  affirmed,  mora 
dno  a  century  ago,  that  he  let  down  884  yards  of  line. 
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of  which  the  kit  80  yaida  woe  wet,  vilhovt  fiadiRf  a 
bottom ;  and  it  has  be^  coBfideatlj  asserted  that  a  poor 
man  was  once  lowered  down  in  a  basket,  to  the  dtpin  of 
two  hundred  yaids,  and  that,  on  being  drawn  «p  again^ 
he  died  in  a  state  of  deliriam. 

In  the  61  St  volume  of  the  Philoiophical  TVanfocfiras, 
however,  is  the  account  at  a  descent  made  into  thb  ex- 
cavation by  a  Mr.  lioyd^  who  relates,  that,  for  the  first 
sixty  feet,  he  descended  somewhat  obliquely,  and  that 
the  passace  then  became  difficult  from  cragpgy  prcgeo- 
tions  of  die  sides.  At  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  mora  the 
inflection  of  his  rope  varied  very  considerably  fiiNa  the 
per[>endicttlar ;  and,  after  passing  through  a  damp 
moss-erown  chink,  about  three  ymds  broad,  the  loea 
opened  on  the  east,  and  he  swung  till  he  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  which  was  only  62  yards  firaas  the 
mouth.  From  the  description  given  by  this  gentleamn, 
it  appears  that  the  interior  of  this  chasm  consists  of  two 
parts  :  one  like  an  oven,  and  the  other  like  the  dome  of  a 
glass-house,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  small 
vaulted  passage.  On  the  sputh  side  of  the  second  cave 
is  a  smaller  opening,  about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  leet 

ah,  lined  througliout  with  a  kind  of  stalactite  of  a  fine 
low  colour;  and  opposite  to  the  first  entrance  is  a 
column  of  similar  incrustation,  90  feet  high.  After  climb- 
ing up  a  rocky  ascent,  and  descending  with  g^at  difficult 
towtrd  the  north,  Mr.  Lloyd  discovered  a  small  cavem 
open  into  the  side  of  the  vault,  the  roof  of  which  was 
adorned  with  a  prodigious  number  of  pendent  stalactites. 
The  sides  of  the  largest  opening  are  said  to  be  lined  with 
incrustations  of  three  kinds ;  the  first  a  deep  yellow  stap> 
lactite ;  the  second  a  thin  coating,  resembling  a  light  ston^ 
coloured  varnish ;  r^d  the  third,  a  rough  efflorescence, 
the  shoot  of  which  bears  the  similitude  of  a  kind  of  rose- 
flower.  The  assertions  of  several  miners  who  have  been 
questioned  respecting  the  iepth  of  this  cavern,  correspond 
as  nearly  as  posstUe  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Uoyd  ; 
so  that  the  former  tales  of  its  being  utterly  fathomleea,  ^e^ 
anst  have  resalted  from  the  unskilfnlness  of  the 
who  undertook  to  plumb  it,  or  firom 
mistake^— Smith's  Wonden. 
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POOLE-S  HOLE. 


Pools'*  Hole,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  « 
notorious  robber,  who  secreted  himself  here  from  justice, 
ti  a  slupendoui  cavern  nt  the  foot  of  a  mouDtain  near 
Buxton.  The  entrance  is  extremely  low  and  narrow ;  but 
it  gradually  opens  into  a  spacious  and  lofly  concavity, 
like  tbe  inCerior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  In  a  cavern  to 
the  right,  called  Poole's  chamber,  is  a  curious  echo,  and 
the  sound  of  a  rapid  stream  which  luns  through  the  great 
vault  produces  a  tine  etlect.  The  innumerable  drops  of 
water  which  depend  from  the  roof  and  sides  are  also 
worthy  of  admiration,  for  they  not  only  reflect  innumer- 
able rays  from  the  lights  carried  by  the  guides,  but,  being 
of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  form  many  fanciful  resem- 
blances of  men,  hons,  dogs,  and  'other  animals,  and  of 
organs,  lanterns,  and  flitches  of  bacon.  The  Queen  of 
Scots'  pillar,  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  visit  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  during  her  abode  at  Chatsworth, 
is  clear  smI  bright  liLe  alabaster,  but  probably  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  spar,  with  whieh  the  circumjacent 
country  mbounds.  'Hiis  pillar  is  the  boundary  of  most 
peof»le's  curiosity  ;  but  there  is  a  steep  ascent  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  which  terminates  in  a  hollow 
i«  tke  roof,  called  the  needle's  eye,  where  a  candle,  if 
jwdiciously  |dftced,  appears  like  a  star  from  a  cloudy  sky.— 
Sxitb's  Wondert. 


DEVIL'S  HOLE. 

The  entrance  to  aootker  cavern,  called  the  Devil's 
Hole,  is  exireniely  magnificent,  being  situated  in  a  gloomy 
secesi,  between  two  ranges  of  perpendicular  rocks  ;  ana 
hiving  on  the  left  k  rivulet,  wbich  issues  from  the  cave, 
ad  pursues  its  foaming  course  over  craggy  and  broken 
«usea  of  linte-stone.  A  vast  canopy  of  rock  forms  the 
■onth  of  this  stupendous  excavation,  and  assumes  the 
^pearauce  of  a  depressed  arch,  which  extends  I'JO  feet 
m  width,  42  in  height,  and  about  90  in  receding  depth. 

At  the  first  entrance,  a  spectator  is  surprised  to  find 
&at    a  number  of  twine-makers  have  established  theii 
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-esidence  and  maniifactory  within  this  tremendous  fiipV  • 
and  the  combinations  of  their  rude  appearance  and  macnines 
with  the  suUime  features  of  the  natural  scenery  impresses 
the  mind  with  an  indescribable  emotion  of  awe.  After 
proceeding  about  90  feet,  the  roof  becomes  lower,  and  a 
f^tle  descent  conducts,  by  a  detached  rock,  to  the  in- 
terior entrance,  where  the  Maze  of  the  day  wholly  dis* 
appears,  and  all  further  researches  must  l>e  pursued  by 
torch-light. 

The  passage  now  becomes  extremely  confined,  and  the 
visitor  is  obliged  to  proceed  about  twenty  yards  in  a 
stoopine  posture ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  a  spacious  open- 
ing, caUed  the  bell-house,  he  is  again  enabled  to  stand 
upright,  and  proceeds  without  inconvenience  to  the  brink 
ot  a  lake,  where  a  small  boat  is  ready  to  convey  him  to 
the  interior  of  the  cav^tn,  beneath  a  massive  rock,  which 
stoops  within  twenty  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Beyond  this  lake  is  a  spacious  vacuity,  about  220  feet 
long,  200  broad,  and,  in  some  parts,  120  feet  high;  but, 
from  the  want  of  light,  neither  the  roof  nor  distant  sides 
of  this  vast  abyss  can  be  plainly  discerned. 

Near  the  termination  of  a  shallow  stream,  called  the 
Second  Water,  is  a  projecting  pile  of  rocks,  called  Roger 
Rain's  House,  from  the  circumstance  of  water  incessantly 
dripping  from  the  crevices  of  the  roof.  Beyond  this  opens 
another  tremendous  hollow,  called  the  Chancel,  where 
the  rocks  appear  much  broken,  and  the  sides  are  literally 
covered  with  stalactical  incrustations.  Here  the  stranger 
is  generally  surprised  by  an  invisible  vocal  concert,  which 
bursts  in  discordant  tones  from  the  upper  region  of  the 
chasm.  Yet,  says  a  respectable  tourist,  being  unexpected, 
and  issuing  from  a  quarter  where  no  object  can  be  seen, 
in  a  place  where  all  is  still  as  death,  and  calculated  to 
impress  the  imagination  with  solemn  ideas,  it  can  seldom 
be  heard  without  that  mingled  emotion  of  awe  and  plea- 
sure, astonishment  and  delight,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  feehngs  of  the  mind.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  strain,  the  choristers  (consisting  of  eight  or  ten  women 
and  children)  are  seen  ranged  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock, 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  fioor. 

After  passing  the  DeviFs  Cellar,  and  the  Half-way 
House,   (pieither  of  which  are  particularly  worthy    ot 
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obaervatioD,)  tlie  visitor  proceeds  beneath  tiirre  natural 
arches  to  a  vast  concavity,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  bell,  is  called  Great  Tom  of  Lincolu;  From  this  point 
the  vault  gradually  descends,  the  passage  conCracls,  and 
at  IcQgth  leaves  no  more  room  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  the  stream,  which  continues  to  flow  through 
a  subterraneous  channel. 

Tlie  entire  length  of  this  wonderful  cavern  is  2,250  feet, 
and  its  depth,  from  tlie  surface  of  the  mountain,  about  6'30. 
A  curious  effect  is  produced  bv  the  explosion  of  a  small 
(juanlity  of  gunpowder,  wedged  into  the  rock  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  cave ;  for  the  sound  appears  to  roll  along  the 
roofs  and  sides,  like  a  tremendous  and  continued  peal  of 
thunder.  The  effect  of  the  light,  on  returning  from  these 
dark  recesaeS)  is  particularly  impressive,  and  ihe  gradual 
illumination  of  the  rocks,  which  becomes  brighter  as  we 
approach  the  entrance,  is  said  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most 
intereiting  scenes  that  ever  employed  the  pencil  of  an 
artist,  or  fixed  the  admiration  of  a  spectator.— Smith's 
lfbi«fert.  

CAVE  OF  HNGAL 

Thi  cave  of  Fingal,  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  has  ever  been  described 
by  travellers.  The  mind,  stays  Mr.  Pennant,  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than  such  a  space,  sup- 
ported on  each  aide  by  ranges  of  columns^and  roofed  by 
the  bottom  of  those  which  have  been  broken  off  in  order 
to  form  it,  between  the  angles  of  which  a  yellow  staiag- 
netic  matter  has  exuded,  which  serves  to  define  the  an- 
gles precisely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vary  the  colour 
with  a  great  deal  of  elegance.  To  render  it  still  more 
agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from  without,  so  that  the 
&rthest  extremity  is  very  plainly  seen ;  and  the  air 
within,  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides, 
is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  free  from  the  damp  vapours 
with  which  caverns  generally  abound, 

CAVERN  OF  DUNMORE  PARK. 
Th«  cavern  of  Dunmore  Park,  near  Kilkenny,  In  Ire- 
land, descends  about  ninety  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
■ommit  of  a  small  ^ilt,  thimtgh  an  openii^  of  forty  yards 
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m  diamater.  The  fides  aie  compoaed  of  MathfliMM^ 
occaeioDallv  Cuilhered  with  shrubs.  Whea  the  inipecSer 
hasdescenaed  to  the  bottom,  he  sees  oae  side  of  ne  pk 
supported  by  a  naluial  arch,  about  twenty-fire  yards  wioe^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  peseeives  two  subterraaeovs  open 
ings  to  the  right  and  left  If  he  turn  to  the  right,  ha 
must  make  his  way  over  several  rugged  rocks,  whieh  aia 
incrusted  with  spar,  in  the  most  whimsical  shapea,  and 
Yaricgated  with  the  wildest  assemblage  of  colooriag; 
Many  icicle-shaped  cones  depend  fVom  the  roo^  sm 
having,  in  many  parts,  met  tne  rising  stalactites,  form 
a  number  of  fiemtastic  appearances,  like  the  pillars  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  organs,  crosses,  &c. 

Mr.  Adam  Walker,  in  a  btter  to  Dr.  Morton,  secwlary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  has  made  the  following  obsenralions 
on  this  remarkable  place:  The  scene   is,  indeed,  both 
pleasing  and  awful ;  the  candles,  burning  dim  from  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  just  served  to  show  a  spangled  roof, 
perpetually  varnished  with  water,  and,  in  some  places, 
upwards  of  20  yards  high.     In  other  parts  we  crawled  en 
all-fours,  through  cells  that  will  admit  but  one  person  at 
a  time.     After  having  scrambled  about  500  yards  through 
the  right  side  of  the  cave,  we  returned  to  day-light,  and 
proceeded  to  view  the  left  side.     This  branch  is  not  so 
horizontal  as  the  other ;  it  inclines  downwards,  and  &e 
openings  are   much   larger,   some  being  upwards  of  a 
'  hundred  yards  wide,  and  above  6fty  yards  high.     In  a 
standing  part  of  a  brook,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
entrance,  we  found  a  great  number  of  human  bones«  some 
of  which  weie  very  large;  but,  when  taken  out  of  the 
water,  they  crumbled  away.     As  we  could  find  nothing 
hke  an  inscription  or  earth  for  a  burying  place,  we  conjec- 
tured that  some  of  the  civil  wars  might  have  driven  ika 
owners  of  these  bones  to  this  melancholy  retreat. 

Many  of  the  rocks  in  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cavern 
are  black  marble,  prettily  diversified  with  white  spots; 
and  the  circumjacent  country  abounds  with  quarries  of 
this  beautiful  stone,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is 
frequently  used  for  slabs  and  chimney-piecea.— -Smith's 


At  a  place  called  Panther-Gap,  m  Virginia,  -s  what  is 
ailed  tlie  blowing  cave,  which  is  of  nboiit  a  hundred  feet 
iiameler,  and  constanUy  emits  a  current  o(  air,  with  such 
orce  as  to  keep  the  weeds  prostrate  to  the  dintance  of 
wenty  jards  before  it.  This  current  is  strongest  in  the 
rosty  weather,  and  in  long  spells  of  rain  weakest.  There 
)  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumberland  mouDtain ;  but 
il  that  ia  known  of  this  is,  that  it  is  inconstant,  and  thai 
>  buxUain  of  water  issues  from  it. — Smith's  Wonders. 


LA  GRAND  CHARTREUSE. 
No  traweUcr  of  taste  will,  we  arc  persuaded,  think  of 
luilting  Grenoble  without  visiting  this  ancient  monastery 
tarticularly  as  the  road  to  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
Qray  as  one  of  the  most  solemn,  most  romantic,  and  most 
istonishing,  scenes  he  ever  beheld.  Several  routes  lead 
o  the  Chartreuse  :  but  the  most  frecjuented  one  is  that  of 
St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  This  leaves  the  high  road  and  the 
'alley  of  the  Isore  at  Voreppe,  and  enters  a  defile  between 
wo  mountains,  which  runs  three  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward. Five  or  si^t  torrents  of  water,  which  have  formed 
he  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  roust  be  passed,  but 
lot  without  some  danger,  before  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
it.  Laurent,  where  the  beads  of  the  order  commonly  stop 
n  their  carriages  when  they  go  to  hold  a  chapter  once  a 
Fear  at  La  Grand  Chartreuse.  Here  the  danger  of  passing 
he  first  torrents  is  at  an  end,  but  then  that  of  die  narrow 
tiads  hanging  over  other  torrents,  like  the  cornice  of  a 
ofty  building,  commences.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
'ailing  of  cascades  at  a  distance,  have  an  opportunity 
low  of  being  close  to  them.  Here  is  no  longer  a  confused 
MHse  heard  a  great  wav  off,  but  a  continued  roar  and  a 
toise  that  drowns  all  olliers,  and  does  not  permit  the  bird 
Lo  hear  his  own  song,  nor  the  travellers  to  be  delighted 
vith  it.  At  length  the  valley  closes,  as  it  were  all  at 
tmce,  the  two  mountains  meet,  and  their  summits  are  losi 
m  the  clouds.  On  each  siae,  however,  the  dreadful  steeps 
preseot  thorns,  firs,  rocks,  &c.,  traversed  by  the  torrent^ 
12 
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and  fortniog  a  barrier  equally  as  inaccessible  to  those  who 
mi^ht  wish  to  penetrate  into  this  retreat,  a^  to  those  who 
would  leave  it  by  any  other  issue  than  this.  One  house, 
built  over  an  open  archway,  partly  closed  on  each  side  by 
a  gate,  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  this  passa^.  Bnt, 
after  having  passed  the  tonent,  over  a  dangerous  bridge, 
thrown  from  one  mountain  to  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  under  the  house  with  its  back  to  the  right  against  the 
mountain,  and  upon  the  left  suspended  over  an  abyss. 
Having  passed  this  double  gate,  we  find  oursi-lves  in  th« 
close  of  the  Chartreuse,  composed  of  a  group  Of  the  highest 
mountains,  the  steepest  and  the  wildest  of  the  whole 
chain.  Here  the  forests  of  firs  that  cover  them  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  the  frowning  rocks  and  torrents,  are 
the  only  embellish  me  nts  which  supply  the  place  of  smiling 
meadows,  orchards,  and  plantations.  In  traversing  the^e 
astonishing  regions  we  involuntarily  exclaim  with  the  poei 
who  viiited  these  sublime  scenes, 

Oh  tu,  severi  Religio  loci, 
Quocunquc  gaudes  nomini  non  levi ; 
Nativa  nam  ccrt6  fluenta 
Numen  habet,  vetcresque  lylvas. 

Prtesentiorem  et  conspicimus  Deum 
Perinvias  rupea,  fera  per  juga, 
Clivosque  prKruptos,  son  antes 
Inter  aquas,  nemoruaque  noctem. 

Ode  written  in  the  album  of  the  Grande  Cturtretac 
August,  1741. 


ffear,  Kwful  geniui  of  ibe  solemn  grove, 
And  Mj  what  title  best  can  please  thine  «tr: 

Thow  ago-stmck  woods,  and  native  riven  prare, 
No  common  geniui  bears  dominion  here. 

The  InckleM  rocks,  the  mountain's  savage  heigbt. 

The  broken  cliff,  inviting  fell  despair; 
Hie  deep-brown  grove,  where  reigns  eternal  mi^ht. 
And  aoDodiug  WBterialls.  the  ^  deeUs* 
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Continuing  our  walk  about  an  hour  towards  ttie  left, 
following  the  torrent  of  (^titrr  vif,  which  faJls  into  Guter 
mart,  and  forma  the  river  dei  EscheUa,  we  hear  the  noise 
of  the  water  against  the  rocks  which  obstruct  the  passage, 
but  only  see  it  at  intervals  through  the  umbrageous  foli- 
age, and  running  along  a  frightful  abyss,  into  which  one 
faJse  step  might  precipitate  us.  All  at  once  we  then  come 
upon  a  cascade,  which  fails  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the  right.  The 
bortes  may  take  fright,  but  there  is  no  other  passage;  we 
must  either  venture  directly  under  the  cascade,  whose 
volame  is  sufGcient  to  crush  the  horse  and  his  rider,  or 
actually  pass  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  feet  be- 
tween the  precipice  and  the  cascade,  under  the  shower 
which  it  diffuses,  and  through  the  rapid  current  which  it 
fiormi  in  the  road.  If  the  norse  should  be  frightened, 
and  should  start  too  far  to  the  lefl,  he  would  fall  into  the 
torrent  which  runs  in  a  bottom  beneath  this  plate,  at  % 
depth  of  more  than  400  perpendicular  feet. 

When  the  snows  melt,  the  danger  of  the  torrent  is  very 
great ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  summer,  when  pilgrimages  are 
generally  made,  unless  the  torrents  have  been  swollen  by 
great  storms.  We  still  advance  through  the  obscurity  of 
the  forest,  the  mountain  on  the  right,  and  the  torrent  oa 
the  lefi,  till  we  come  to  the  second  bridge,  the  ancient  en- 
trance  of  the  Chartreuse.  This  bridge  passed,  we  cross 
the  opposite  bank,  and  then  have  not  more  than  half  a 
league  of  the  forest  to  traverse  before  we  arrive  at  the 
convent.  The  same  dreary  scenes,  tbe  same  lofty  rocks 
and  precipices,  the  same  umbrageous  gloom,  sUtl  con- 
tinue. We  still  go  OD  ascending;  and  the  mountains 
seem  to  rise  in  proportion.  However,  the  coolness  we 
enjoy  here,  even  in  the  heat  of  summer,  is  always  del ight- 
fni.  At  length  the  valley  widens,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
forest  begins  to  disappear.  The  spreading  beech  now 
takes  place  of  the  tall  fir,  which  is  only  seen  crowning  the 
heights.  Already  the  monastery  appears,  shining  through 
the  opening  foliage  of  the  trees.  Soon  the  forest  lermi- 
BRtes,  and  we  find  onrsclves  in  a  vast  meadow,  and  at  its 
extremity  the  eye  may  measure  a  part  of  that  desert  of 
which  this  edifice  forms  the  centre.  The  stupendous  rocks 
which  eocloae  it  on  every  side  reach  far  above  the  clouds, 
13 
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which  mostly  indeed  rest  udmi  their  sammits:  hen  tfaej 
ibrm  a  dense  shade,  which,  like  a  dark  awning,  eomt' 
pletely  conceals  the  sun  from  the  view.  Were  not  tkis 
the  case,  the  fierce  reflections  of  iu  beams  would  bealaott 
insupportable.  Even  on  the  brightest  day,  the  san  is  only 
visible  (owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  rocks)  as  from  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  well.  On  the  west,  indeed,  there  is  a 
little  space,  which  being  thus  sheltered,  is  occupied  by  a 
dark  grove  of  pine-trees ;  on  every  other  side,  the  staep 
rocks,  like  so  many  walls,  are  not  ten  yards  distant  firoa 
the  convent  By  this  means,  a  dim  and  gloomy  twilight 
perpetually  rei^^s  within ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  sanll 
print  by  lamp-light,  even  in  the  noon  of  the  brightest  sam* 
mer's  day.  The  architecture  of  this  building,  which  coat 
more  than  a  million,  is  noble,  simple,  and  solid.  The 
meadow  that  is  before  the  Chartreuse  is  bounded  by  the 
forest  which  covers  the  whole  of  this  elevated  region.  The 
facade  is  embellished  by  the  gardens  and  terraces  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  officers  of  the  house.  Id  the  interior  we 
visit  the  apartments  of  the  strangers,  the  spacious  cellars, 
and  the  dairy,  where  they  make  a  kind  of  grmfht^  or 
Swiss  cheese.  The  tables  in  the  kitchen  are  formed  of 
two  slabs  of  rough  marble.  The  hall  of  the  chapter,  still 
embellished  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  heads  of  the 
order,  is  oue  of  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity;  the 
extent  of  the  cloister  is  very  striking.  It  contains  eightj 
cells. 

This  convent  was  not  sold  during  the  French  revolution^ 
because  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  it,  and  being 
situated  in  a  kind  of  desert,  its  demolition  would  have 
been  of  no  advantaero. 

The  riches  of  this  monastery  were  considerable,  but 
their  possessions  were  not  envied,  because  they  received 
a  great  number  of  strangers*,  distributed  many  alms,  and 


♦  Mr.  Gray  thns  describes  his  reception  there  in  17S9  :— Tha 
two  fmthera,  who  are  cunnnisiioned  tu  entertaJB  straugert  (for  tba 
rmt  nust  neither  speak  to  one  another,  nor  any  one  else)  rcoeiTei 
••  very  kindly  ;  and  set  beibr<*  us  a  repa<«t  of  dried  fish,  efft,  botUi^ 
and  fruit,  all  excellent  iu  their  kiml,  and  cktremely  ncaL  Thav 
pressed  us  to  spend  the  ni^bt  there,  and  to  stay  looie  daji  wUL 
them ;  but  this  we  could  not  do,  so  tbev  led  us  mbuat  the  houaci, 
wkich  is  like  m  hale  cUy  ;  for  there  are'  100  fathea»  beHdes  3oe 
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maoitaiDed  a  prodigious  number  of  people  all  the  year 
round.  Besides,  opuli^nce  had  not  introduced  corruption 
withtD  these  woIIb.  The  primitive  puiMy  of  cloislerpd 
Tirue  wu  stiti  to  be  found  hi-re,  and  the  rules  of  the  or- 
der were  rigidly  observed  i  the  Charlreuse  had  been  its 
cradle,  and  it  cODttoucd  to  be  its  example. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  regulations  which  were  for- 
merly strictly  observed  in  this  monastery '. — Each  member 
of  the  community  had  a  cell,  with  a  litde  garden  adjoining. 
Id  this  cell  he  ate,  slept,  and  worked,exceptduring  the  hours 
of  out-door  exercise,  which  each  passed  in  cultivnling  his 
own  little  garden.  By  this  means  the  rrclusee,  however  nu- 
merous, had  no  communication  wilh  each  other.  They 
never  saw  each  other,  but  in  the  hour  of  public  service, 
excepting  on  a  .Sunday,  when  they  were  allowed  to  go  to 
the  proper  officer,  who  gave  them  their  portions  of  food 
for  the  week.  Every  one  cooked  his  provisions  in  his 
own  cell. 

Their  only  sustinence  is  a.  coarse  brown  bread  and  vege- 
t^es.  They  are  likewise  allowed  to  receive  fish,  when- 
erer  it  »  given  them.  !n  rase  of  illness,  they  are  allowed 
two  spoonsful  of  wine  to  a  pint  of  water.  On  high  festi- 
vals tney  are  allowed  cheese.  The  cells  are  provided  with 
water  by  a  brook,  which  runs  close  by,  and  which  enters 
the  cells  by  holes  left  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose.  They 
always  wear  hiir-cloth  next  the  skin.  Whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  make  any  communications  to  their  brethren, 
Aev  do  it  by  signs,  if  possible.  Every  cell  is  furnished 
with  skins  ofparchment,  pens,  ink,  and  colours :  and  each 
•De  employs  himself,  for  a  certain  time  every  day,  in  writ- 
ine  or  transcribing.  No  one  is  admitted  to  take  the  vows 
till  the  age  of  twenty*. 

To  arrive  at  the  eetfo/'Sf.BjTiw),  the  founder  of  the  Char- 
trense,  we  follow  a  torrent,  bv  a  broad  and  shady  path, 
for  about  aquarter  of  an  hour;  this  cell  has  been  converted 

acrvMiti,  that  nuke  Ifacir  clothcm,  grind  their  com,  preu  their  wine, 
and  da  ever^  Iluag  amoiiK  Ihemxlves.  The  wliolc  19  quite  orderly 
and  limple  ;  Dolhing  a(  Eaeiy.  bill  Ibe  wonderfnl  decency,  and  tlic 
itranp  lituation,  more  tliui  lupply  the  place  ot  it,— Works,  vol.  ■ 
p.  10«,  Sto. 
•  See... 
bTDoB.C 
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into  a  cfaapd;  and  in  a  grotto  beneath  it  a  spriii|^  is  atil 
fanning,  at  which  St  Bruno  used  to  qnendi  his  tUrsC;» 
Never  was  an  asylum  better  chosen;  on  approaduay dua 
peaceable  and  profound  solitude,  we  seem  to  feel  a  pecs* 
liar  repose  of  the  soul;  a  state  (^  mind  whidi  siknoas  sU 
oar  tumultuous  passions : 

Here  Solitude  and  Silence  reign. 
With  all  the  Virtues  in  their  train ; 
Here,  Contemplation,  nymph  serene. 
With  gentle  step  and  placia  mein. 
With  saints  and  confessors  of  old. 
High  sacred  converse  seems  to  hold ; 
Here  Piety,  with  up-cast  eyes. 
Dissolves  m  holy  ecstasies : 
And  scorning  aught  of  this  vile  earth. 
That  Heaven  seeks  that  gave  her  birth; 
Here  Charity,  above  the  rest, 
E*en  in  the  desert  spreads  a  feast 

The  above  is  part  of  the  Latin  ode  before  quoted,  by  Mr. 
Seward,  the  anecdotist,  printed  in  the  European  MagazmM 
for  1791* — Cox£*s  Guide  through  France. 


THE  LATOMIiB,  OR  EAR  OF  DIONYSTOS. 

Near  the  theatre  at  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  Latomis^  or 
quarries,  excavated  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  that  occurred  about  the  year  413 
B.  C.  These  spacious  and  extensive  Latomix,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  Syracuse,  were  in  all  probability  tut* 
dertaken  more  for  the  stone,  which  was  then  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  carrying  on  the  vast  and  magnificent  buildings 
erecting  in  the  city,  than  as  a  place  of  confinement;  but 
in  after  times,  they  were  converted  into  prisons.  This 
particular  one  is  about  three  Quarters  of  a  mile  in  circnm* 
nrence,  and  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  120  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground ;  it  is  now  coo- 
Tsrted  into  a  g^arden,  and  presents  a  most  luxuriant  ap- 
pearance :  here  we  observed  the  deep  crimson  blossom  ot 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  bright  yellow  of  the  Indian  %^ 
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elegantly  intermingled  with  ihe  vine  and  the  orange ;  in 
(ad,  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  caJI  this  lovely  spot  their 
paradite.  Within  tliis  Latomiie  are  many  subterraneous 
grattos  likewise  du^  out  of  the  living  rock,  the  principal 
of  which,  from  the  particular  elevation  of  the  entrance, 
conjointly  with  the  name  of  the  tyrant,  who  origiDally 
caused  its  formation,  is  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Dionysiuti  the  peasants,  however,  of  the  neigh- 
boarhood.  from  its  possessing  a  very  strong  echo,  gener~ 
ally  call  it  the  Speaking  Grotto,  the  peculiar  form  and 
picturesque  effect  of  these  singular  caves  would  render 
them  no  less  agreeable  than  curious  and  interesting,  if  we 
could  forget  the  dreadful  eviU  which  formerly  took  place 
within  them;  if  we  could  forget  the  ponderous  chains,  the 
inhuman  tortures,  and  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  who 
not  only  behaved  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner 
to  piisoDen  of  war  confined  within  them,  but  also  lo  suck 
of  his  subjects  as  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  his 
nspicton. 

Our  attention  in  the  first  place  was  directed  to  the  for- 
mation of  its  plan,  which  is  here  introduced,  in  order  to 
present  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  form  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  convey  by  words. 

This  groito  is  abont  170  Eeet  in  depth,fromWto35in 
breadth,  and  60  in  height;  a  view  shewing  its  peculiar 
elevation  is  likewise  introduced ;  and  the  small  aperture 
>een  on  the  right  of  the  highest  point  of  the  entrance  leads 
to  a  chamber  about  six  feet  by  four,  in  which  there  is  an 
opening  that  looks  into  the  interior.  In  the  days  of  Dio- 
nysius, the  existence  of  this  chamber,  and  the  path  leading 
to  it,  were  kept  a  most  profound  secret ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  the  tyrant  used  to  resort  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  unfortunately  confined  within  this  homd  space. 

Here  being  no  trace  of  the  original  entrance  to  this 
chamber,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  ascending  in  the 
manner  shewn  in  the  accompanying  view.  When  we  had 
tbus  ascended,  a  conversation  was  carried  on  in  an  ander 
voice,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  echo  which 
this  grotto  was  stated  to  possess ;  and  what  was  said  by 
our  companions,  stationed  at  its  further  extremity  was 
Boat  distinctly  heard,  as  well  as  the  action  of  tearing  some 
16 
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writing  paper;  so  wanderfuU^  ffOrpiising  ii  the  eciio,  or 
Tc-coiiveyance  of  souDd  in  lhi»  uugularly-consiniclad 
vault.  Whether  the  primary  formation  wai  the  wotk  o( 
cbaace,  or  whether  it  was  excavated  upon  a  pr«ooncei1«d 
plan,  it  becomes  neither  the  less  iuiercsting,  nor  the  IcM 
extraordinary;  it  presents  a  gloomy,  and,  at  the  ume 
time,  most  imposing  effect,  and  almost  reaiiics  in  lix 
imaginatioD,  an  idea  of  the  cavern  of  Uie  ancient  Sibyla. 
ThiB  grotto,  as  we  have  already  mentiooed,  is  extremely 
sonorous,  and  reverberates  the  slightest  sound  inauy 
times  ;  the  echo  is  perfectly  natoral,  although  it  is  ouilti- 
plied  and  prolonged  to  a  considerable  degree;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  extreme  truth  with  which  the  voice  is  int- 
pelled  back  agtun,  tbt  power  of  it  ia  UkewitB  co—idBwMy 


For  the  pnrpote  of  enjoying  this  celdmtted  aoha  m 
the  ereateit  perfection,  we  took  a  brace  of  piitob,  with 
irbi(£  we  amused  ourselves  within  this  obscure  rretKftt; 
and  the  report  occasioned  by  their  discharge  prodoced  & 
confused  noise,  resembling  that  of  a  long-contianed  peal 
of  thunder.  On  another  occasion,  during  the  cool  braeiB 
of  a  deligWul  evening,  we  retired  to  this  place,  accoi^ 
panied  by  a  shepherd,  who  was  accounted  a  tolerably 
good  performer  on  the  flute,  for  the  purpose  of  hearia^  the 
effect  prodnced  by  music;  with  this  experiment  we  were 
h^hly  gratified,  inasmuch  as  the  shepherd  played  satBe 
fkvourite  SiciUan  airs  most  delightfully,  the  melodio«s 
notes  of  which  were  echoed,  and  re-echoed,  with  enchanl- 
ing  fidelity. — Kcssel's  Tour  through  Sidif. 


REMARKABLE  GROTTO  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Im  dte  KangD  is  the  greatest  natural  cariosity  of  S««ht 
Africa,  a  grotio  of  unknown  extent.  This  I  visited,  and 
neat  four  or  five  hours  in  iL  It  was  generally  auppoacd 
iMt  the  end  cf  it  had  been  discovered,  but  we  proved  it  to 
be  sttU  anknown ;  though  from  the  informatioa  I  received, 
we  p«oeeded  into  it  further  than  others,  and  our  eotraaoe 
iiUo  the  third  new -discovered  chamber,  or  cave,  was  oalr 
fjevenled  bj  a  deaceot  of  fourteen  feeL    Tbia  ptV.  and 


I 
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astonishing  work  of  God  is  divided  into  various  apatt- 
nenU.  from  14  to  70  feet  in  length,  and  8  to  100  ia 
breadtb.  By  measufemenl,  1  fouad  that  wc  had  pro- 
ceeded about  900  feet  into  a  cavern  of  a  mouatain  of  500 
fcet  perpendicular ;  the  grotto  above  the  level  of  the  Hver 
rutming  by  the  hill  is  about  200  feet.  The  UaUKtUn, 
muted  or  disunited,  form  100  figures,  so  that  without  aay 
effect  of  imagioatioo,  naturi;  would  seem  here  to  have  as- 
sumed the  province  of  art;  fur  here  canopies,  organs,  pul- 
fHts,  vast  candles,  imiaenae  pillars,  heads  even  of  tnen  and 
animals,  meet  the  astonished  visitor  on  all  sides :  ao  that 
lie  supposes  himself  in  a  new  part  of  the  universe.  Eve, 
tliought,  and  feeling,  are  equally  overpowered ;  and.  to 
complele  dus  remarkable  assemblage,  there  are  varions 
baths,  or  cisleins  of  water,  as  clear  aa  crystal,  divided  bj 
fKutitions,  as  if  a  most  ingenious  sculptor  had  wrought 
for  some  weeks  in  this  subterraneous  palace  of  nature. 
Ten  young  colonisls,  with  two  slave  guides,  and  my  set- 
vanl,  were  Willi  me.  ^Vt:  hud  a  f]uii,l,L>,u  iind  a  iiu.nber 
of  large  candles;  but  even  these  did  not  diase  away  the 
darkness  which  eclipsed  the  beauties  of  this  great  work  of 
nature,  which  has  been  forming  from  age  to  age,  and  was 
first  discovered  in  1788;  and  what  is  remarkable,  no  tra- 
veller appears  to  have  visited  iL — Tuoh's  Joarney  w 
South  Africa. 


HOTTENTOT  HOLLAND'S  KLOFFE. 

This  faicoas  pass,  called  HotUnlot  Holland's  Kloffe, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
anrpriiing  works  of  nature.  It  is  situated  about  30  Eng- 
lish miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  between  two  of  the  highest 
movntaioB  of  that  immense  ridge,  which  runs  almost  riglit 
across  the  peninsula,  and  stretches  from  the  east  to  the 
west  coast,  shutting  in  the  Hottentot  coaotry.  This  is  the 
only  conmunicatioi)  from  the  ancient  Dutch  territory,  tid- 
joinittg  the  Cape  Town  into  that  country,  either  for  wag- 
gons or  cattle.  An  enemy,  by  taking  possession  of  it, 
(and  it  might  be  defended  by  100  men,  against  a  whole 
Mmv)  wouhl  cot  off  all  mannei  of  supplies  from  the  Cap* 
16 
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TowD  Bod  Fort  by  l.-tnd ;  and  by  thus  severing  the  cod* 
municatioD  with  ihc  inland  couniry,  render  abortive  anT 
assistance  that  might  be  dmwn  from  thence,  either  with 
respect  to  supplies  or  a  numerous  militia.  The  p 
of  this  pass  would  render  the  Cape  Town  and  Fort,  ■ 
neighbouring  dependencies  an  easy  prey  to  an  invading 
enemy.  This  is  ea  well  known  to  the  Dutch,  that  on  the 
commencement  of  Ibe  laie  hostilities  they  immediately  oe- 
cupied  tliis  most  important  p'lst;  this  post  through  whidt 
kII  provisions  for  the  Cape  Town  and  Fort  must  pass,  there 
being  no  other  mode  of  communicating  with  the  inland 
country.  "Hie  country  between  the  Hottentot  Past  and 
the  Cape  Town,  is  perhaps  the  most  barren  in  its  nattire, 
excepting  a  small  spot,  well  known  for  its  valuable  pro- 
duction of  the  wine  called  Consiantia,  ihe  produce  of  wbidi 
if  confined  through  the  avoricc  of  the  Dutch. 

The  poMMsion  of  the  Cape  Town,  Forti  and  depcft- 
dencie*,  would  be  of  small  Taloe,  as  lonr  as  tlua  pan 
■hoold  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  It  wonla  be, 
in  fact,  the  possessing  of  another  island  of  St  Helen*, 
and  if  we  except  its  wine,  neither  more  productive  nor 
extensive. — Ennpean  Magaxine. 


SINGULAR  METHOD  OF  CROSSING  THE  ALPS. 

Tbb  manner  of  crossing  the  Alps  in  some  placet  ii  ej^ 
tremely  curious ;  the  inhabitanti  of  Monnt  Cenia,  wbo 
run  up  it«ep  acclivities,  loaded  with  the  most  heavy  bw 
■"---,  without  suffering  the  least  inconvenience,  carry  ft 
n  directly  up  a  mountain,  whose  height  is  a  good 
s  journey,  without  panting  or  resting;  and,  on  tb« 
plain  above,  proceed  with  amaiing  despatch.  Then  bavt^ 
r»-fitled  the  chain,  which  is  done  in  a  few  minutea,  tbejr 


Erson 
ur-s  i 


carry  the  company  over  the  worst  part  of  the  wav,  for  two 
bouTS  together,  making  only  four  pauaes,  and  uioae  voy 
abort  ones ;  such  ii  the  elTect  of  custom,  and  of  the  umple 
diet,  to  which  thi^y  owe  their  uncommon  longevity,  nuiny 
of  them  attaining  to  above  100  years  of  a^.  Milk  is 
their  usual  food,  nnd  they  seldom  taste  any  wine.  To  s^ 
cure  their  footini,',  their  shoes  are  without  beela,  and  iIm 
■olet  rubbed  with  wtz  and  roain.    The  mnchinai  b  wbieh 
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tbej  arc  carried,  are  a  kind  o(  straw  ckain,  with  low 
back«,  two  arms,  and.  inatead  of  feet,  a  little  board  hang« 
iog  down  by  cords,  for  resting  the  traveller's  legs.  The 
■eat  which,  is  made  of  bark  and  ropes,  twisted  together, 
is  fastened  to  two  poles,  and  carried  like  a  sedan,  with 
broad  leathern  straps. 

During  winter,  the  plain  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis, 
being  already  covered  with  snow,  is  crossed  in  sledgea, 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  mule.  In  some  places,  the  descent  ii 
performed  in  chairs  ;  but  from  Mount  Cenis  to  Laaeburg, 
It  is  conducted  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  On  the  edge 
of  the  declivity  is  a  house,  where  the  traveller,  getting  into 
a  sledge  with  his  guide,  slides  down  with  such  rapidity. 
tbitt  he  is  carried  ^jout  three  miles  in  seven  or  eight  mi- 
nntes,  the  swiftness  of  the  motion  almost  taking  away  his 
breath.  The  guide  sets  forward,  steering  with  a  stick. 
Mid  has  on  each  side  an  iron  chain,  which  he  drops  like  aa 
anchor,  either  to  slacken  or  stop  the  course  of  the  sicdgc. 

Id  some  of  the  mountains,  the  riv&r  Arva  runs  for  manr 
miles  between  high,  craggy,  and  inaccessible  rocks,  whicL 
seem  as  if  split  on  purpose,  to  give  its  rapid  waters  a  frea 
passage.  The  astonishing  echos  and  continual  sounds, 
occasioned  by  its  streams,  the  trampling  of  the  hones  and 
mules,  and  the  hallooing  of  passengers,  in  these  places, 
are  reverberated  several  times,  with  such  araaung  loud- 
ness, as  fills  a  stranger  with  emotions  of  indescribable 
terror;  and  the  firing  of  a  gun  or  [Hstol,  is  here  mora 
dreadful  than  the  loudest  clap  of  thunder.  The  greatest 
cataracts  of  the  river  are,  in  several  places,  more  or  less 
loud  and  terrible,  according  as  the  waters  are  swelled  by 
the  melting  snows,  with  which  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
are  covered.  One  in  particular  falls  with  great  noise  and 
violence  firom  a  prodigious  high  rock,  above  elevea  hait- 
dred  feet. — Smith's  Wonden. 


THE  GLACIERS. 

Ahonost  the  natural  wonders  of  the  Alps,  the  Oiaders, 
or  valleys  of  ice,  an  mott  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  these  may  be  jirofwrty  divided  into  the  Upper 
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9mA  LofwerGfatieiVvtkeiistcofefiii^lliedtdmtMcf  1^ 
wtnomntmm,  aad  the  odiar  occfijif  tke  anl«aidhiit 
valleys. 

Tht  Upper  CUacim  aiaj  be  sabditided  inla  tiMMvUdi 
ctfer  tiie  — imnki,  and  tliose  wluck  extend  aloof^  tlw  rides 
of  the  Alps.  Those  on  the  very  sumnk  consist  ehietf  ot 
SBOur,  hardened  by  tiMeMreHie  cold;  but  the  sides  asein- 
crasted  with  a  Mtzture  of  ice  aad  snow,  by  leasoa  of  dba 
aaperior  power  of  the  sanuntf  saa  to  disMfa  the 
iHttch  afterwards  coDgeak  into  ice. 

The  Lower  Giacicn,  which  are  by  fiir  the  ■net 
derahle,  eatend  in  some  plsoes  to  a  leagth  of 
Isagaes.  They  do  not,  however,  oomaianieals  with 
otlKr;  few  of  neaibeii^  parallel  to  the  central  chaia^  bat^ 
stiefechjag  Bostly  in  a  transTerse  directioa»  their  highsc 
extremities  are  bordered  by  inaccessible  rocks,  aad  flbeir 
lower  ones  extend  into  the  cultivated  valleys.  The  duck* 
ness  of  the  ice  appears  to  vary  considerably  in  different 

Erts ;  for  M.  Sanssare  observes,  that  in  the  Glaciers  de 
is,  he  did  not  find  it  exceed  a  hundred  feet,  though  he 
was  credibly  informed,  that  in  other  places  it  was  upwards 
of  six  hundrdd  feet 

These  prodigious  masses  of  ice  generally  rest  on  one 
inclined  plane,  where  being  pushed  forward  by  their  own 
enormous  weight,  and  but  weakly  supported  by  the  rocks 
beneath,  they  are  intersected  by  many  large  chasms,  and 
exhibit  a  fimtastic  appearance  of  walls,  pyramids,  4pc* 

The  surface  of  the  ice  is  rough  and  granulated,  so  that 
persons  may  walk  upon  it  in  perfect  safety,  except  in  sach 
narts  as  have  a  steep  descent,  or  are  covered  with  a  ooU 
lection  of  earth  and  stones,  which  have  fallen  from  tha 
MoanUuns,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  appellation  oi 
the  Moraine.  A  celebrated  traveller*  who  visited  tha 
Glacier  des  Bois  informs  us,  that  its  appearance,  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  really  tremendous,  and  that  the  design  of  cross- 
ing it  seemed  utterly  impracticable.  Numerous  broad 
diasms  intersect  it  in  every  direction ;  but  when  the  com- 
pany entered  upon  it,  they  found  that  courage  and  activity 
were  only  required  to  accomplish  their  task.  Having 
passed  the  Moraine^  and  entered  upon  the  groat  body  o* 

eHr. 
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&e  Glacier,  tbej  observed  an  abundance  of  little  nil% 
•lucb,  beiug  produced  by  the  thawing  of  tlie  ice,  on  tha 
■ppcs  parts  of  the  Glacier,  precipitated  themselves  into 
toe  cba&ms  vith  a  Tiolcnt  noi»e,  increasing  the  body  of 
waters  formed  by  tbe  oeltiag  of  the  interior  siuface,  and 
finding  an  outlet  under  tiie  immense  arch  of  ice  io  thtt 
valley  of  Chamonny.  "  Haviog  proceeded  about  as 
hour,'  ay»  Mr.  Coxe,  "  we  were  astonisbed  with  a  view 
BMue  nogoificent  than  imagination  can  conceive;  hiUierte 
&e  Gbciera  had  acarcely  answered  my  expectations,  but 
BOW  ihey  far  •mpatsed  them.  Nature  bad  clad  herself  ia 
aU  faer  lerrora.  Before  me  lay  a  valley  of  ice,  twentj 
nales  in  extent,  bouoded  by  a  circular  Glacier  of  pure  uiw 
broken  snow,  surrounded  by  large  conical  rocks,  terminal 
tag  in  sharp  points,  like  the  towns  of  an  ancient  fortilica- 
tioQ  :  to  the  right  rose  a  raog-e  of  magnilicent  peaks,  and 
lar  above  ihe  resl  the  masTiifieent  summit  of  Mount  Blanc, 
iiAich  appeared  of  inch  tmmenae  magnitude,  that,  at  its 
pKaesee,  the  circumjacent  monntaini,  howerer  gigantic, 
aeemed  to  shrink  before  it,  and  bide  their  diminished 
keada.  In  half  an  bonr  we  crossed  the  Moraine,  which 
ibtBs  a  branch  of  the  valley,  and  proceeded  npon  a  body 
of  ice  aboot  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  Then  passing 
»  aecond  and  third  moraine,  we  deacended  npon  the  laat 
lidge  of  ice,  which  waa  considerably  broader  than  the  two 
fiKMier,  and  full  of  large  chasms." 

Tbey  csotinued  to  ascend  the  Glacier,  the  scene  con- 
•landy  increasing  in  awful  magnificence  ;  and  after  walk- 
ing aboot  five  miles,  they  quitted  tbe  ice,  and  gained  tha 
top  of  la  enoaeiice  called  the  Convercle,  whence  they  had 
a  iDoat  interesting  prospect  d  the  surrowiding  sc^wiy,^ 
Smith's  Wonderj. 


AEHARKABLE  GROrnO 

Amosg  tbe  cnrioiities  of  a  country  palace  in  Italy* 
calkd  PtaUdiao,  is  a  noble  grotto,  of  which  the  roof  alone 
ia  said  to  have  cost  30,000  ducats,  being  all  of  coral, 
MOther-of-^»earl,  and  otber  costly  materials ;  tbe  walls  are 
lined  with  tbe  same,  aad  tbe  pilasten  ate  adorned  with 
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an  offgtn,  which  by  means  of  water  plays  sereral  diSemw 
tunes,  whilst  the  god  Pan  joins  his  pipe  to  the  mnsic,  wmi 
u  answered  by  the  warbling  of  a  great  nuriety  of  artifictel 
birds*  In  the  basin  is  a  large  dolphin  carrying  a  woman 
on  his  backy  and  swimming  about  with  scTcral  other 
figures,  all  movinc^  as  if  alire.  In  anodier  notto,  Oaktea 
passes  from  a  ooor  in  a  sea-chariot,  and  returns  again 
the  same  way,  after  havine  sailed  some  time  upon  die 
water.  In  one  place,  an  angel  blows  a  trumpet ;  in  anotherp 
a  clown  carries  a  dish  of  water  to  a  serpent,  who  lifts  «p 
his  head  and  drinks ;  while  smiths  at  won,  mills  in  motioiit 
and  many  other  objects  moved  by  water,  contribute  to 
adorn  the  grottoes  of  these  delightful  gardi 


SUBTERRANEAN  CAVERNS  IN  GERMANY. 

On  the  acclivity  of  a  rocky  mountain,  near  Adlesberg 
in  CamioU,  is  a  large  cavern,  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  subterraneous  passages  ;  where  a  spectator  is  delighted 
with  viewing  a  multitude  of  sparry  icicles  formed  on  the 
arched  roof,  by  the  exudations  of  a  lapideous  or  petrifying' 
fluid,  which  form  the  most  beautiful  decorations.  The 
sides  are  also  covered  with  numerous  figures,  prodooed 
by  the  same  exudations,  to  which  imagination  has  some- 
times given  the  forms  of  dragons,  horses,  tigers,  and 
other  animals.  Several  sparry  pillars  are  to  be  seen  on 
each  side,  which  unite  with  the  icicles  at  the  top  by 
meeting  them  about  half-way,  and  thus  a  complete  colon- 
nade is  formed.  It  is  said,  that  a  person  may  walk  about 
two  German  miles  in  the  subterraneous  passages  of  this 
cavern. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Adlesberg,  is 
a  still  more  remarkable  cavern,  named  St.  Magdalen's  cave. 
The  way  to  it  is  extremely  difficult,  from  its  being  covered 
with  stones  and  bushes :  but  the  visitor  is  ampiv  compen- 
sated for  the  fatifl;ue  of  his  journey  by  the  splendour  of  the 
scene.  The  first  descent  is  into  a  kind  of  hole  before  the  en* 
trance,  which  resembles  a  fissure  in  a  huge  rock,  caused  by 
an  earthquake.  Here  torches  are  always  lighted  to  conduct 
travellers,  the  cave  beiae  extremely  dark.  This  wonder* 
M  cavern  seems  divided  into  several  large  halk  and  othcv 
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tpamneDU.  The  vast  number  of  natural  pillacs  by  which 
hi*  oraamented,  give  it  a  very  superb  appearance ;  for 
they  are  as  white  aa  snow,  and  posscas  a  transparent 
lustre,  which  is  perfectly  enchanting.  The  bottom  con- 
sists of  the  same  materials  ;  so  that  a  contemplative 
spectator  may  easily  suppose  himself  to  be  walking  among 
the  luins  of  some  magcificent  palace,  where  prostrate 
columns,  broken  ornaments,  and  creeping  damps,  tell  the 
sad  tale  of  the  rayages  of  time,  and  man's  mortality.  A 
profusion  of  sparry  icicles,  suspended  from  the  roof,  seems 
to  referable  an  elegant  aasemblag^e  of  wax  tapers,  of  ex- 
traordinary whiteness ;  but  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
make  the  spectator  liable  to  stumble,  whilst  his  delighted 
eyes  rove  oyer  the  inimitable  beauties  which  surround  him. 


HERMITAGE  IN  A  CAVERN. 

About  three  miles  from  Fribourg  in  Switzerland  is  aa 
hermitage,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  situated 
among  woods  and  rocks,  in  the  prettiest  solitude  imagin- 
able. It  has  been  described  by  several  travellers,  parti- 
cularly M.  Blainville  and  Mr.  Addison,  who  both  saw  it 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  hermit 
was  still  alive.  He  had  wrought  out  of  a  rock  a  pretty 
chapel,  with  an  altar,  sacristy,  and  steeple  ;  alio  five  cham- 
bers, aparlour,  refectory,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  other  con- 
veniences. The  funnel  of  his  chimney,  which  pierces  from 
his  kitchen  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  slanting  all  tbe  way, 
is  90  feet  high,  and  cost  him  bo  much  toil,  that  he  was 
a  whole  year  about  it,  and  often  despaired  of  completing 
his  design.  The  chapel  is  63  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth, 
and  22  in  height ;  the  sacristy,  or  vestry,  is  22  feet  square, 
and  the  height  of  the  steeple  70  feet ;  thecbamber  between 
the  chapel  and  the  refectory  is  above  40  feet  long,  the  re- 
fectory itself  is  21,  and  the  cellar  is  25  feet  loog,  and  10 
feet  deep.  But  the  hall,  or  parlour,  is  particularly  ad- 
mired, being  28  paces  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and  20 
feet  in  height,  with  four  openings  for  windows,  much  higher 
and  wider  than  those  of  our  best  houses.  At  one  end  Oi 
this  hall  WIS  the  hermit*a  cabinet,  with  a  small  collection 
ofbooks,  and  other  curiosities :  aod  to  add  to  the  pleasant- 
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MM  rf  Im  bdtelM,  In  kdl  cot  the  sid«  of  the  fock  liM 
m  flat,  aMl  kmag  ooTCved  h  with  good  inoiild,  Imi^ 
m  pc«tty  ftrden,  plMiled  with  tereral  sorli  of  froit  treet, 
herbs,  ani  flowers;  and  by  fbUowing  the  vein  ofwvter, 
that  dropoed  froaa  se?eral  parts  of  the  rock,  he  had  made 
two  or  tnrse  foontains,  which  supplied  his  table,  aad 
watered  his  Htde  garden.  This  heiranit,  whose  naiM  was 
Jeudda  Prt,begaa  his  laborious  andertaking  at  the  age  of 
flirty,  aad  said  lie  was  twenty-fire  years  in  completing  it. 
Having  had  no  assistance  from  any  person  except  one  ser- 
vant. He  intended  to  have  carried  on  his  work  still 
fttfdier,  bat  was  drowned  in  1708,  as  he  was  crosemg  a 
neighboariag  river  in  a  boat  with  some  company  that  canw 
to  visit  him.  His  place  is  supplied  by  a  priest,  who  sob- 
sists  by  the  generosity  of  strangers  uiat  come  to  see  the 
hermitage,  and  he  generally  entertains  his  visitors  with 
bread  and  wine,  and  a  nosegay. — Smith's  Wanders, 


THE  GOLDEN  CAVE. 

Air  account  has  been  given,  in  the  Philosophical  Trcms-- 
aciions  of  a  remarkable  cave  some  leagues  to  the  north- 
west of  Mexico,  gilded  all  over  with  a  sort  of  leaf-gold, 
which  had  deluded  many  Spaniards  by  its  promising 
colour,  for  they  could  never  reduce  it  into  a  body,  either 
by  quick-silver  or  fusion.  Our  author  went  thither 
one  morning  with  an  Indian  for  his  guide,  and  found 
its  situation  was  pretty  high,  and  in  a  place  very  pro- 
per for  the  geniTation  of  metals.  As  he  entered  mto 
It,  the  light  of  the  candle  soon  discovered  on  all  aides, 
but  especially  over  his  head,  a  glittering  canopy  of  mineral 
leaves ;  but  on  his  snatching  at  them,  there  fell  down  a 
great  lump  of  sand,  that  not  only  put  out  his  candle,  b«t 
almost  bUnded  him ;  and,  on  his  calling  aloud  to  his  In- 
dian, who  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  it  occasiooed 
•vch  thundering  and  redoubled  echoes,  that  the  poor 
fellow  imagining  he  had  been  wrestling  with  some  fearfnl 
^iiit,  soon  quitted  his  station,  and  thereby  left  a  free 
passage  for  some  rays  of  light  to  enter,  and  serve  him  fcr 
a  bettsr  guide.  Gar  author*s  sight  was  somewhat  afleeted 
bflhtcerroiivaacnniOBf  of  themiiitfaldMt;  katfaavaaf 
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re-lighud  bis  candle,  be  proceeded  in  the  cave,  heaped 
together  a  quantity  of  the  mineral  mixed  with  sand,  and 
■craped  off  from  the  auiface  of  the  earth  some  of  the  g-lit- 
terin^  leaves,  none  of  which  exceeded  the  breadth  of  a 
Man'*  nail,  but  with  the  least  touch  were  divided  into 
atABy  lecser  &paiieles,  and  with  a  tittle  robbing  they  left 
fail  hand  gilded  ail  over. 


THE  ELEPHANTA  CAVE. 

The  elcphanla  cave;  situated  in  a  small  *  island  new 
Bombay,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  most  iutfresting 
aaliquities  of  India ;  for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  every  curious  traveller,  but  ingenuity  has  been 
literally  tortured,  and  conjecture  almost  exhausted,  by  the 
leiterated  attempts  of  the  le&med  to  dltoover  the  en  of 
its  excavation,  Uie  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  de- 
■igned,  and  the  true  meaning  of  those  hieroglyphic  figures 
wttich  are  still  to  be  seen  »cqlptured  on  the  walls. 

This  cave  presents  itself  about  half  way  np  the  ascent 
of  the  rocky  hill,  from  whose  bosom  it  ib  excavated  ;  and 
the  principal  entrance  is  front,  the  north.  The  massy 
roof  is  supported  by  four  rows  of  columns  regularly  di»- 
posed,  bat  of  an  order  in  architecture  different  from  any 
in  modem  use.  Each  pillar  stands  upon  a  square  pedestal, 
and  is  finely  fluted ;  but,  instead  of  being  cylindrical, 
gradually  bulges  out  toward  the  centre.  The  capital  is 
also  fluted,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  cushion  pressed 
flat  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  superincumbent  moun- 
tain. Above  these  columns  there  runs  a  stone  ridge,  re- 
sembling a  beam,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  richly  adorned 
with  carved  work  ;  and  along  the  sides  of  the  cavern  are 
ranged  forty  or  fifty  colossal  statues,  which,  as  well  as 
the  pillars,  are  shaped  in  the  solid  rock.  Some  of  these 
figtues  wear  rich  diadems ;  others  have  on  Uieir  heads  a 
sort  of  pyramidical  helmet ;  and  others  display  only  bushj 

*  Hm  iiland  of  ElephsDta  is  said  to  derive  lU  name  fnin  the 
fUtUL  of  so  depbaot  cut  ont  of  the  rock,  coDipicuonily  slasdioc 
•o  t^  tooth  ihare,  and  •<>  neatly  i««emblmE  a  real  depiunt,  Ihu 
at  theditUDceuf  twohmdred  wds,akMs  arenuglit  bedecdval 
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lingleU  of  curled  or  flowing  hair.  Many  of  ihein  ban 
four  or  six  hoods,  ia  which  ihey  gri'sp  the  wcKpona  m 
mx  ud  the  trophies  of  peace  :  the  aymbolsof  justice  and 
die  eniigns  of  religioD.  Some  of  their  countenance*  an 
CztreiMly  terrific,  and  gome  are  marked  vith  an  air  of  de«B 
dejection,  while  odiers  arc  custinguished  by  a  placid  and 
■ereoe  benignity. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  cave,  amidst  a  profusion  of 
Sculptare,  appears  an  enormous  bust  with  three  beads, 
which  ift  supposed  to  represent  the  great  triple  deity  of 
India,  Brahma,  Veeshnu,  and  Seeva.  The  middle  ACe, 
which  is  presented  full,  and  exprcssei  a  digniRed  compt^ 
■nre,  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  four  in  width.  The  lace  on  the  right  was  probably 
designed  to  represent  the  amiabU-  atlribute  of  the  pre- 
ur«er  Veeshnu,  as  ihc  face  is  literally  illumined  with 
troiles,  and  looki  enamoured  on  a  bunch  of  flowen  which 
it!  lefi  hand  holds  up  to  view ;  the  ri^t  hand  holds  a 
fruit  resembling  a  pomegranate,  and  on  one  of  the  whsU 
Appears  a  ring,  like  that  worn  by  the  modem  Hindoos. 
But  the  head  on  the  left  is  certainly  designed  to  ezpres* 
the  dreadful  attributes  of  the  great  destroyer  Hahadeoj 
for  the  features  appear  distorted  by  contempt  and  fnrv. 
Serpeat*  supply  the  place  of  hair ;  the  tongne  is  violentqr 
thrust  out  between  ihe  teeth ;  the  representation  of  a 
human  skull  is  conspicuous  on  the  covering  of  the  head; 
and  the  right  hand  grasps  a  hooded  snake,  which  appears 
to  be  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  Each  side  of  this  nicht 
is  supported  by  a  gigantic  figure  leaning  on  a  dwarf- 
To  the  right  of  the  grand  bust,  stands  s  gigantic  ^nre, 
which  most  travellers  have  denominated  the  Amazon,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  no  ri^ht  breast,  while  the 
left  is  remarkably  large  and  globular.  This  statue  has 
four  arms ;  the  foremost  right  hand  rests  upon  the  head 
of  a  bull,  the  other  grasps  a  hooded  snake,  and  in  the  inoer 
left  hand  is  a  circular  shield,  which  the  figure  turns  toward 
itself.  The  head  is  richly  omamested.  On  the  right 
stands  a  male  figure,  bearing  a  pronged  instrument,  some- 
what like  a  trident:  on  the  left  is  a  female,  hohling  a 
•ceptn;  and  near  the  principal  is  abeautlful  ^outh  sittiag 
flB  an  elephant  Above  these  are  two  curious  figures, 
As  one  hiTiDg  four  heads,  sjid  the  other  fonr  anns ;  and 
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9t  tbe  top  of  ihe  niche  appears  B  group  of  small  statues, 
■npported  by  clouds. 

Id  a  niche  on  the  left  of  the  great  bust  is  a  male 
figure,  having  four  arms,  and  measuring  nearly  seven- 
teen feet  in  height;  and  further  lo  the  left  stands  a 
female,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  whose  countenance  is 
peculiarly  soft  and  gentle.  The  circular  rings,  worn 
by  the  present  Hindoo  women,  are  observed  on  the 
wrists  and  legs  of  this  figure;  and  the  mode  of  putting 
np  the  hair  bears  a  like  correspondence.  In  the  back 
ground  appears  one  figure  with  four  heads,  supported 
by  birds;  and  another  with  four  arms,  seated  on  tha 
shoulders  of  a  man  :  besides  several  smaller  ones  ia 
attendance. 

On  each  sid::  of  these  curious  groups  is  a  small  dark 
doom,  which,  in  ancii:iil  times,  was  probably  sacred  to  all 
but  the  unpolluted  Brahmins ;  but  is  now  occupied  bj 
bats,  spiders,  snakes,  and  scorpions.  Captain  Hamilton 
informs  us,  that,  upon  his  entrance  into  tne  cave  of  Ele- 
phanta,  he  discharged  a  pistol  on  purpose  to  drive  away 
those  dangerous  creatures ;  and  that,  at  the  sound,  a  huge 
•eipent,  fif^en  feet  long  and  two  feet  thick,  issued  froni 
a  dark  recess,  which  compelled  him  and  his  companions 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

To  the  left  of  the  last  described  group  is  another,  in 
which  a  male  conspicuously  appears,  leading  a  female 
toward  a  majestic  figure  seated  in  the  comer  of  the  niche, 
and  wearing  a  head-dress  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an 
European  judge  on  the  bench.  The  countenance  and 
attitude  of  the  female  is  highly  expressive  of  modesty  and 
timid  reluctance;  but  a  male  seems  to  follow  and  urge 
her  forward. 

In  another  niche,  about  fifty  feet  nearer  the  entrance, 
there  is  a  very  singular  figure,  which  forcibly  arrests  th« 
attention  of  every  spectator.  Its  features  are  distorted, 
its  mouth  is  wide  open,  and  its  whole  aspect  inexpressibly 
terrible.  This  statue,  the  limbs  of  which  are  carred  in  a 
gigantic  style,  has  eight  arms,  but  only  six  of  them  ar* 
now  perfect.  The  two  uppermost  of  those  that  remai* 
■re  widely  extended,  and  support  a  sort  of  canopy,  upon 
which  are  sculptured  various  figures  in  attitudes  of  adt^ 
ration.    One  of  the  right  haaaa  grasps  a  gabre,  and  tht 
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Other  Bustaios,  by  the  thigh,  an*  infant,  whom  the  funoat 
moDstiT  seems  about  to  (lestroy.  Of  ih<-  two  ItR  hand* 
the  u|)pcrmogt  holds  h  bell,  which  is  connantlj  used  ia  itie 
religious  coremoniei  of  tlie  Hindoo*, end  the  lowerono  lup- 
pOtU  what  M.  Niebuhrthi&kaabaajn  to  catch  tho  blood  of 
the  infant;  but  which  Mr.  Hunler  affirm*,  al  the  ^me  ofhia 
visit,  actually  contained  ijie  mutilated  tigareofa  child. wilh 
its  face  averted  from  the  gigantic  6gure,  and  cxccritingly 
bent  •  so  that  the  head,  which  is  now  broken  oS,  must 
have  hung  buck  very  low,  and  have  exhibitpd  ;i  hijrrid 
■pectade.  Each  arm  of  the  great  ttMlma  ia  decor^ed 
with  bracelets,  aad  on  one  of  them  is  «  chain  tit  Iuubib 
AuUi,  which  endentlf  ahadow  forth  the  daatrajflig  deity 
of  India.  Above  and  below  this  figure  are  sevenl  mmtJttr 
itatnes,  aU  of  whidi  have  the  aeautinnB  of  dittnta  and 
horror  atron^y  depicted  npon  their  conBtMaDOM- 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cave  are  the  figure!  <^  a 
man  and  woman  sitting,  as  the  people  of  Hindostan  do 
at  present,  with  an  attendant  on  each  side..  At  the  feet 
of  the  male  is  the  figure  of  a  bull  couchant ;  aad  in  each 
corner  of  the  niche  stands  a  gigantic  guard.  Opposite  ia 
a  conespondent  niche;  but  the  situation  is  dark,  and  the 
figures  are  greatly  mutilated. 

A  niche,  filled  wilh  defaced  scalptaies,  is  obserrad  oa 
each  side  of  the  entrance.     On  one  side  is  a  male,  which 

Tors  to  have  had  eight  arras ;  but  these  are  now  brdten 
In  the  b^L  part  is  a  figure  with  four  anas,  no- 
potted  by  birds;  and  aivatherwith  four  heads,  whimsically 
elevated.  In  the  opposite  niche  is  a.  large  sitting  fignte, 
tt^ther  with  a  horse  in  the  buck  ground,  caparisotied 
according  to  the  present  mode  of  the  country. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  grand  cavern  is  a  dark  lecen, 
twenty  feet  square,  totally  destitute  of  any  extental  ona- 
Bunt,  except  the  altar  in  the  centre,  and  eight  gigantic 
bores  whtch  guard  the  four  doors  that  lead  mto  it. 
Tbese  ^nraa,  mich  are  of  the  enormons  height  of  thirteeB 
fret  aaaa  h^  are  all  finely  scnlptared  in  alto  ftUevo, 

■  FiTHn  thii  rmmmslnoi^F  (ome  IraTpllfn  ha'r  lapiuiHil  thi* 
»CH)plun;to  Iviir  brfii  <lir<i(TmI  for  a  rvpreicDUvioii  of  ihic  )a4siD*iM 
af  ^lumon  ;  b«(  uthrn,  witli  i^alcr  ■pprarancc  Qf  rvaun,  an-  of 
oplaioa,  ttial  it  r*prv>rnt>  iti*  ivrant  Cann  iitcniptitiK  Ibr  Itfo  of 
Ik*  ukiui  (Dil  CrMihnii  wkao.  foMerad  b/  ibt  bfrdtasB  Anandik 
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and  ^p«ai  as  if  starting  fiotn  the  wall  to  which  they  are 
attached.  They  have  all  rich  collars  round  their  neckg, 
and  their  heads  are  decoiated  like  those  ol'  the  other 
statues.  Of  the  sttiking  attitude  oi  one  of  these  figures 
Mr.  Hunter  has  recorded  the  foUowinj^  particulars  :  The 
nhole  weight  of  the  statue  acems  to  rest  upon  the  right 
■eg,  while  the  knee  of  the  left  ts  somewhat  bent ;  the  right 
shoulder  hangs  downward,  parallel  to  the  body;  the  palm 
of  the  fore-hand  sustains  a  globe  ;  and  the  lingers  are  bent 
backward  in  a  style  that  admirably  represents  the  weight 
of  the  ponderous  body  they  support.  Such  are  the  for- 
midable guardians  of  a  recess  which  was  devoted  to  the 
most  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Hindoo  religion;  but  our 
Dity  and  abhorrence  are  at  once  excited  by  the  indelicate 
embl<ini,  called  the  Lingatn  divinity,  under  which  they 
represented,  in  this  pagoda,  the  power  of  the  Brst  crea- 
tive energy  by  whose  operations  all  nature  is  produced. 

Exclusive  of  the  interesting  objects  that  have  already 
been  described,  there  are  compartments  on  both  sidea, 
separated  from  the  great  cavern  by  fragments  of  rock  and 
loose  earth,  which  may  probably  ha»e  fallen  from  Uie 
roof.  That  on  the  right  is  very  spacious,  and  contains 
several  pieces  of  sculpture;  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  has  a  human  body,  but  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
and  is  supposed  to  represent  Ganesffi,  the  first-born  of 
a  Seeva  and  the  Hindoo  god  of  wisdom. 

The  opposite  compartment  contains  several  figures,  and 
a  deep  cavity  in  the  rock  is  filled  with  excellent  water, 
which,  being  always  shaded  from  the  suu,  is  deservedly 
esteemed  by  those  persons  whom  curiosity  leads  hither 
through  a  scorching  atmosphere.  J.  Goldingbam,  Esq., 
observes,  that  his  account  of  the  extent  of  this  cavity,  and 
the  cominuoication  of  its  waters,  by  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, with  others  very  distant,  was  given  him  by  a  native 
of  the  island ;  which  would  mclke  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  hands  of  a  poet. 

The  same  learned  gentleman  observes,  that  ifae  strikin^f 
leaemblance,  in  several  particulars,  of  the  figures  in  the  cave 
to  the  present  Hindoo  race,  would  induce  those  who  froia 
History,  as  well  as  from  observation,  have  reason  to  believe 
tiwy  have  preserved  the  same  customs  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  imagine  the  aacettor*  of  these  peofd*  iu  fahri> 
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cators.  But  ihoae  who  ore.  in  a  small  degree,  acquainted 
with  iheir  mythola^  will  he  pcrsaaded  of  it:  nor  ia  a 
much  greater  extent  of  knuwleijg'e  requisite  (o  enable  us 
to  disc  over  that  it  ii  a  temple  dedicated  principally  Co 
Seeva,  the  Indian  destroyer  or  changer.  To  deduce  the 
era  of  the  fabrication  of  this  structure  is  not  so  easy  a 
task;  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  posterior  to  the  great  schism 
iit  the  Hindoo  reiigioOi.— -Smith's  Wondei's. 


CATACOMBS  AT  ROME. 

Tm  eatacombi  are  a  TUt  number  of  subterraoeoui 
galleriei  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  that  appear  to 
have  been  ancient  repositories  of  the  dead;  but  whether 
originally  dug  by  the  heathens  or  the  primitive  ChristiHUS 
has  been  much  disputed  by  the  liLirneJ.  Each  alky  or 
fMUEige  is  about  four  feet  broad,  .ui'.i  m\  or  >.'i-Ui  TL-et 
high,  and  are  not  only  carried  on  io  a  straight  direction  to  m 
surprising  length,  but  have  others  running  off  every  way 
like  BO  many  streets  of  a  city.  On  the  sides  of  theae 
alleys  were  the  niches  or  graves  where  the  dead  bodies 
were  deposited,  lengthwise,  three  or  fonr  rows  one  over 
another,  parallel  to  the  alley.  Each  of  these  graves  was 
just  capable  of  receiving  one  body,  and  had  it*  mouth 
closed  with  large  tiles,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  marble, 
cemented  together  in  a  curious  manner.  On  some  flew  of 
these  tiles  is  found  the  name  of  the  deceased  person;  but 
frequently  a  palm-tree  engraven  or  painted.  In  tooM 
places,  there  are  little  grottos  or  chapels  hewn  out  ftf  tha 
rock,  going  off  from  the  common  gallery,  which  bare 
nichei  all  round  them,  and  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
old  mosaic  work  or  painting.  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  burial  places  of  particular  famihes.  As  to 
the  opinion  of  the  primitive  Christians  dig^in^  these 
caves,  and  not  only  burying  their  martyrs  there  u  times  of 
persecatioD,  bat  assembling  in  them  for  the  performaac* 
of  divioe  worship,  it  is  highly  improbable;  for,  as  it  u  boC 
to  bi'  conceived  how  they  could  carry  on  such  a  vast  vork 
unknown  to  their  persecuting  governors,  couideriDf  the 
multitude  of  hsnds  that  must  have  been  employed,  asd 
the  mountains  of  rubbish  biouChtoatof  thaw  pndigiova 
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caremsy — bo  likewise  is  it  absurd  to  think  Ihe^r  could  hold 
assemblies  amidst  ihe  aonoyaiice  of  Blencli  and  corruption, 
ll  is,  therefore,  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
catacombs  were  originally  the  common  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  were  not  used  after  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead  was  introduced  amongst  them,  unless 
for  alares  and  the  meaner  sort  of  families. 


ECHOES. 

Echoes  reside,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  ruined  abbeys,  in 
caverns,  and  in  grottos  -.  they  reverberate  among  mountains, 
whisper  in  the  ureas  of  antique  halls,  in  the  windings  of 
long  passages,  and  in  the  melancholy  aisles  of  arched  ca- 
thedrals. There  is  an  ancient  portico  near  the  temple  of 
Clymsnos,  in  the  district  of  Cithonias,  which  repeats  three 
times,  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  Echo.  At  Wood- 
stock there  was  one  which  returned  seventeen  syllables 
during  the  day,  and  twenty  in  the  night.  In  the  sepulchre 
of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla  ;  an  echo  repeated  five  dif- 
terent  times,  in  five  different  keys;  and  Larthius,  in  his 
notes  on  Statins,  relates,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Naha, 
between  Bingen  and  Coblentz,  an  echo  recited  seventeen 
times.  He  who  spoke  or  sung  could  scarcely  be  heard, 
and  yet  the  responses  were  loud  and  distinct,  clear  and 
Tarious;  sometimes  appearing  to  approach,  atother  times 
b>  come  from  a  great  distance,  mucli  .after  the  manner  of 
an  Eolian  harp. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Abercom  family,  at  Paisley,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  there  is  an  echo  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  romantic.  When  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  shut,  the 
reverberations  are  equal  to  die  sound  of  thunder.  Breathe 
a  single  note  in  music,  and  the  tone  ascends  gradually, 
with  a  multitude  of  echoes,  till  it  dies  in  soft  and  most 
bewitching  murmurs.  If  the  efTect  of  one  instrument  is 
delightful,  that  of  several  in  concert  is  captivating,  ex- 
citing the  most  tumultuous  and  rapturous  sensations.  In 
this  chapel,  lulled  by  ethereal  echoes,  sleeps  Margery, 
the  daughter  of  Bruce,  the  wife  of  Wallace,  and  the  mo- 
thei  of  Robert,  king  of  Scotland. 

A  singu'T  •cho  is  hcatd  in  a  grotto  near  Castle  Com- 
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ber,  in  Ireland.  No  reverbetation  is  obaerred  till  the 
listener  ii  within  15  oi  16  feet  of  the  extremily  of  the 
grotto  :  at  Khich  pluce  a  moat  deligbtful  echo  enchautd  the 
ear.  Doe»  there  exiH  an;-  one  who  haa  not  heard  of  lh« 
eagle's  nest  neiir  Httcrass  Abbev,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Killarney?  This  celebiued  rock  sends  fotth  tlie 
most  fascinating  repercusBion.  Sound  a  French  or  btigle- 
horn,  echoes,  equal  to  an  hundred  instnimenti,  answer  to 
the  call.  Report  a  single  cannon,  the  loudest  thunders 
reverberate  from  the  rock,  lunl  die  in  endless  peals  along 
the  distant  mountains. — fkUoiop/tg  nfNaturt, 


ECHO  AT  MILAN. 


A  hoblemak'i  seat,  about  two  milM  ft 

'orld.     MJr.  AdSiaon  observes,  that  upon  firbg  a 


ducet  lucb  a  surprising  echo  aa  can  mwo^  be  aqni 


■ing  a 
pistol  he  heard  the  sound  returned  fif^-«ix  times,  though 
the  air  was  then  foggy,  and  cooseqaantly  not  proper  for 
making  an  experiment  to  advantage.  At  "fint  tnc  repeti- 
tioDs  were  very  quick,  but  the  intarvida  w^n  gnaier  ra 
proportion  as  the  sound  decayed.  This  artoiiiAiBj^  wh» 
was  i>robahIy  never  designed  by  the  anjhitm,  b«t  it  n 
occasioned  by  two  parallel  walls  of  a  considwtMc  len^ft, 
between  which  the  sound  is  xevetfoenttad  ftwn  oncto  Am 
other  till  the  undulation  is  quite  spent.  Sowa  fMiaaw  ■»• 
•ert,  that  the  sound  of  one  musical  iastnumt  a  this 
place  resembles  a  great  number  of  instrumeota  f ' 
concerts— SHiTa's  Ifindnv. 


CATHEDRALS 


8t.  PETER'S  AT  ROm. 

The  cMhrdral  cliurch  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Raaw,  ■■  aa* 

ti-enwd    a    ma»ler-piece    of  moden    arehhartiHe,   aad 

-tdhcs  iho  tpeclatur  wtiii  admbatioD  aad  pleaaif  uto 


M 
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niehment.  Tbe  clrciilararea  nhich  lies  before  this  mag- 
niRcent  edifice,  is  eacompa^sed  by  a  beauiirul  peristvie  or 
colonnade,  consisting  of  284  marble  pLiars  of  the  Doric 
order,  which  support  an  architrave,  adorned  with  a  vast 
number  of  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  obelisk 
already  mentioned,  and  a  fine  fountain  on  each  side  of  it, 
are  great  additions  to  the  beauty  of  ^is  spacious  court, 
from  whence  there  is  ft  flight  of  steps  to  a  grand  terrace, 
that  leads  into  the  Icily  portico  before  the  church.  Over 
this  portico,  which  is  supported  by  pillars  IS  feet  in  cir- 
cumfetence,  are  the  statues  of  our  Saviour  and  the  twelve 
apoGtIes ;  and  there  is  also  a  fine  balcony,  where  the  popes 
are  crowned  in,  in  view  of  all  the  people.  The  body  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  cupola,  which  is  adorned  with 
curibiis  Mosaic  work,  is  suBlained  by  large  square  pillars, 
Ijbe  those  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London;  and  under 
the  middle  of  the  cupola  stands  the  high  altar,  which  it 
90  feet  in  height,  being  a  kind  of  pavilion,  supported  by 
four  wreathed  columns  ofbrass,  adorned  with  foliage; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  canopy  are  four  angels  of  gilt  brass, 
holding  festoons  of  flowers,  most  beautifully  carved  ;  and 
between  them  are  figures  of  children  playing  on  tbe 
cornice. 

The  ascent  to  the  dome  is  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
from  thencK  to  the  ball,  by  an  incommodious  flight  of 
stairs,  which  lies  between  the  outer  and  inner  dome,  tite 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  432 
feet,  and  ihc  diameter  of  the  ball  is  80  feet  4  inches.  9L 
Peter'E  chair  is  made  of  gilded  brass,  and  supported  by 
four  gigantic  figures,  representing  four  fathers  of  tba 
church,  with  a  glory  over  them,  extending  quite  to  the 
roof.  Under  this  chair  is  an  altar,  and  nn  «ach  side  are 
Mately  monuments  of  brasB  and  marble,  of  excellent  work* 
manship.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  riches 
and  beauty  of  the  Irttle  chapels  and  altars  round  this 
church  :  yet  the  gilding,  carving,  paintings,  embossed 
work,  brass  and  marble  statues,  4^.,  are  so  well  contrived 
and  disposed,  that  the  abundance  occasions  not  the  least 
confusion,  nor  does  any  thing  appear  superBuous.  But 
amoog  all  tbe  ornaments  of  this  cathedral,  none  deserves 
wir  attention  more  than  the  Mosaic  pictures  which  repte- 
•ent  several  sieoee  *(  «oriptniiil  and  «cclcsiastic«i  history, 
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and  exceeds  any  thing  of  that  kind  that  was  ever  dmie  by 
the  ancients. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Mosaic 
work  is  an  assemblage  of  little  pieces  of  glass,  marble,  or 
precious  stones,  of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and  ce- 
mented on  a  ground  of  plaster,  imitating  the  natural 
colours  and  degradations  of  painting.  In  this  sense,  it 
includes  inlaid  work,  veneering,  jrc. ;  but  in  its  more  pro- 
per and  restrained  sense,  it  only  comprehends  works  of 
stone,  metals,  and  glass,  those  of  wood  being  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  marquetry.  The  Mosaic  of  marble,  which 
at  present  is  most  in  use,  serves  for  the  pavements  of 
churches  and  palaces,  and  the  incrustations  of  the  walls  of 
the  same  edifices ;  but  that  of  precious  stones  is  so  ex- 
pensive, that  it  is  seldom  used  unless  in  small  works, 
such  as  ornaments  for  altar-pieces,  rich  tables,  ifc  The 
Mosaic  work  so  much  admired  in  St.  Peter's  is  done  with 
coloured  glass,  which  kind,  though  now  but  little  used,  is 
extremely  brilliant  and  durable.  It  is  laid  on  a  sort  of 
plaster,  composed  of  lime,  fine  brick-dust,  gum-traga- 
canth,  the  white  of  eggs,  and  other  ingredients ;  the  pieces 
of  glass  being  arranged  with  so  muen  justness,  and  the 
light  and  shadow  so  well  observed,  that  they  appear  as 
smooth  as  a  table  of  marble,  and  as  highly  finished  as  a 
painting  in  fresco,  with  this  advantage,  that  they  have  a 
nne  lustre,  and  will  last  almost  for  ever,  whereas  time 
effaces  all  other  kinds  of  painting.  There  is  another  sort 
of  Mosaic  work,  of  a  more  modem  invention  than  any  of 
the  former,  made  with  a  kind  of  gypsum  or  talc,  found  in 
the  stone  quarries  near  Paris.  Of  this  talc,  calcined  in  a 
kiln,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  sifted,  they  foim  a  sort  of 
artificial  marbles,  imitating  precious  stones,  and  of  these 
compose  a  Mosaic  work,  little  inferior  to  the  natural  stones, 
either  in  point  of  lustre  or  durability. 

Mr.  Smollet,  speaking  of  this  church,  in  his  travels 
through  Italy,  says,  the  Piazza  is  altoeether  sublime.  The 
double  colonnade  on  each  side  extendmg  in  a  simicircular 
sweep,  the  stupendous  Egyptian  obelisk,  the  two  foun 
tains,  the  portico,  and  the  admirable  fa9ade  of  the  church, 
forip  a*ich  an  assemblage  of  magnificent  objects  as  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  admiration :  but 
the  chaich  would  have  produced  a  still  greater  effect,  had 
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it  been  detached  entirely  from  the  buildings  of  the  Vaticui. 
It  would  then  have  been  a  master-piece  of  architecture, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  ecilire  and  perfect ;  whereas  at 
present,  it  is  no  more  than  a  beautiful  meroher  attached  to 
a  vast  undigested  atid  irregular  pile  of  building.  The 
great  picture  of  Mosaic  work,  and  that  of  St.  Peter's  bark, 
tossed  by  the  tempest,  which  appear  over  the  gale  of  the 
church,  though  rude  in  comparison  with  modern  pieces, 
are  nevertheless  great  curiosities,  when  considered  as  the 
work  of  Qiotto. 

The  tribune  of  the  great  altar,  consisting  of  four  wreathed 
brass  pillars,  gilt,  supporting  a  canopy,  is  doubtless  very 
magnificent,  but  rather  overcharged  with  sculpture,  fluting, 
foliage,  festoons,  and  figures  of  boys  and  angels,  which 
with  the  hundred  and  twenty-two  lamps  of  silver  con- 
tinually burning  beloiv,  serve  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  kin- 
dle the  devotion  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  rather  than  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  a  judicious  observer. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this  famous  structure  so 
worthy  of  applause  as  the  admirable  symmetry  and  pn^ 
portion  of  its  parts.  Notwithstanding  all  the  carving, 
gilding,  basso-relievos,  medallions,  urns,  statues,  columns, 
and  pictures,  with  which  it  abounds,  it  does  not,  on  the 
whole,  appear  over-crowded  with  ornaments.  When  you 
first  enter,  your  eye  is  filled  so  equally  and  regularly,  Uiat 
nothing  appears  stupendous,  and  the  church  seems  con- 
siderably smaller  than  it  really  is.  The  statues  of  children, 
that  support  the  fonts  of  boly-water,  when  observed  from 
the  door,  seem  to  be  of  the  natural  size  ;  but  as  you  draw 
near,  you  perceive  they  are  gigantic.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  figures  of  the  doves,  with  olive-branches  in  their 
beaks,  which  are  represented  on  the  wall,  appear  to  be 
within  your  reach;  but  as  you  approach  them,  they  re- 
cede to  a  considerable  height,  as  if  they  had  flown  up- 
wards to  avoid  being  taken. — Smith's  Wondert, 


St.  PAULS,  LONDON. 

Tai>  ro^;iuGcent  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  protestant 

churches  in  the  world,  built  in  the  purest  style  of  Grecian 

architecture,  slaada  iipon  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  the 
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sirtr  Thmmei.     Tlie  first  f  tone  wa«  laid  by  Sir  Chriatopher 
Wren,  on  ihe  21st  of  June,  1675     in  the  reign  of  King 
Cliarlesll. ;  tiie  (]i>Big;»  was   complateil  in  1710,  but  the 
'    decot^tinns  were  not  linisht^d  till  the  year  1733. 

Thii  cathedral  is  built  of  fine  PDrilajid  gionc,  after  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  having  two  ranges  ot'pi- 
)wt«n  on  the  outside,  one  above  another,  tlie  lo»-er  ran^ 
«f  the  Corinthian  order,  uhI  the  upper  of  the  Composite. 
The  spaces  between  Tlje  archee  of  the  wtndaw«.  and  the 
architecture  uf  the  pilaeti^rs.  are  fillt^il  tip  with  tanout 
docoraltons. 

Ths  weat  froat  is  beanlifitd'wilfc  m.-  moat  ttq 
tttn,  aappoited  by  twelve  mnay  mim 


order,  nnd.  over  moae  are  eight  compooila  rtlWnwt  twp- 

Krting  a  beaatifiil  pediment,  in  wluehthe  hiMorf  of  St. 
a]'»  coavenion  it  cut  in  baa-relief.     Tho'  ateent  to  tfita 


portico  is  bya  fhgfat  of  black  marblB  stepa;  and  over  each 
comer  of  this  front  is  an  elegant  turret  On  the  south 
•ide  of  ihe  church  is  a  portico  with  a  dome,  supported  by 
•ix  columos,  and  on  the  pediment  is  a  phmhi  in  flanrei, 
with  the  word  rttur^am  carved  underneath  it.  The  nortk 
portico  corresponds  with  thai  on  the  south,  and  its  pedt 
meat  is  embellished  with  the  royal  arms  and  other  or- 
oamenK. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  a  stapendons  dome 
or  cupola ;  and  about  twenty -five  feet  above  the  roof  of  the 
charcn  is  a  circular  mnge  of  columns,  terminated  by^aa 
entablature  which  support^  a  handsome  ^llery,  adorned 
with  a  stone  balustrade.  On  the  summit  of  the  dome  is 
on  elegant  balcony,  from  which  rises  a  beautiful  laateni, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  whole  is  ter- 
minated by  a  gilt  ball  and  crom. 

I  On  the  inside,  the  cupola  is  supported  by  eirht  ■!»- 
pendons  pillars  curiously  adorned  ;  the  roof  of  tne  choii 
u  supported  by  six  pillars,  and  the  roof  of  rtie  diuck 
by  two  ranges,  consisting  of  twenty   more. 

Round  3ie  inside  of  the  cupola  runs  a  handsome 
iron  gallery,  where  a  whisper  or  eiren  the  ticking  of  « 
watch  may  be  heard  distmctly  at  the  distance  of  a  him- 
dred  feet. 

The  top  of  the  dome  is  finely  painted  by  Sir  Junes 
Tlionibill  i  the  floor  of  the  choir  is  paved  with  mwU^ 
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mtd  the  alUr  U  adorned  with  four  pilasters,  painted  and 
veioed  with  gold,  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli. 

The  IcQgtii  of  this  cathedral  from  cast  to  west,  includiog' 
Jie  portico  is  500  fuet:  its  breadtb  including  ihe  north 
and  south  porticos,  311;  and  itaheiglit,  from  tlic  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  344  fuet. 

Thia  pile  of  building  occupies  an  area  of  eii:  aero,  and 
is  railed  round  with  an  iron  balustrade,  which  is  said  to 
have  weighed  near4y  three  hundred  tons,  and  lo  have  cost 
upwards  of  11,000/.  The  whole  expense  of  building  the 
cathedral  amounted  to  736,7521.  '2s.  3d. 

The  clock-works  are  w«1l  deserving  the  attentioa  of  tbe 
curious.  The  tine-toned  bell  which  strilces  the  hours,  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  any  other  in  the  metropolis, 
and  has  been  distinctly  heaid  at  the  distance  of  20  miles. 
The  weight  of  the  bell  is  1 1 ,474  pounds.  The  clock-dial 
is  57  feel  in  circumference.  The  lenjjlli  of  the  minute- 
hand  is  eight  feet.  A  model  of  the  latter  is  kept  in  the 
gallery  leading  to  the  library,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curioui. — SwiTu's  Woruien,  and  Rivinotojj's  Deicr^ 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Orb  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
England,  is  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  so 
called  from  having  been  the  church  of  a  convent  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  the 
year  850.  Il  was  re-built  by  king  Edgar,  and  enlai^ed 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  but  the  present  magnificent 
edifice  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  On 
the  diMolution  in  1539,  this  great  monastery  underwent 
the  common  fate  of  the  religious  houses;  and  the  abbot, 
William  Benson,  having  subscribed  to  the  king's  supre- 
macy, was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  first  dean  to  the 
new  foundation,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  12  prebendaries. 
In  1560  it  was  changed  into  a  collegiate  church,  consist- 
ing of  a  dean  and  12  secular  canons,  and  other  members ; 
two  sell ool masters,  40  scholars,  12  almoners,  and  several 
oCcers  and  serrants. 

The  foim  of  this  church  is  that  of  a  long  cross,  its 
K4 
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U4S9  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  wesl  end  66  ;  that 
B  CTOM  lisle  189,  and  the  height  of  the  middle  root 
out  92  ftet.  At  the  west  end  ate  two  noble  towers, 
ilt  by  Sir  Chtislopher  Wren  ;  the  nave  and  ctoit  ai$te 
i  ■upported  by  50  sleodor  pillars  of  Sussex  marble, 
out  121  feet  asunder,  besides  pilasters.  "Dkere  arc  94 
ndovf  in  the  upper  and  lower  ranges,  all  of  which,  with 
i  arches,  roofs,  and  doors,  are  in  the  aacieot  Gothic 
rlc  Tbe  interior  of  the  church  \a  admirabtj  executed, 
d  the  prtispeeiives  very  good,  particularlv  that  of 
!  grand  aisJi.-,  The  new  choir,  which  is  the  work  of 
i  late  Mr.  Keen,  is  executed  ia  the  ancient  Gothic 
'le,  but  the  architect  basso  happily  blended  sJmph'cilj 
th  ornament,  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect, 
has  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  can,  upon 
lemn  occasions,  be  easily  removed,  and  may  be  re- 
iced  without  much  trouble  or  expense.  The  altar  is 
treroely  beautiful. 

The  great  west  window,  setup  in  tbe  year  1715,  is 
ely  painted,  with  representations  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
d  Jacob ;  the  twelve  patriarchs ;  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and 
i  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  King  Sebert,  Edward  the 
infessor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  George  II.,  and  Dean  Wil- 
cks,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  a  smaller  window  on  the  right,  is  a  figure  supposed 
be  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  on  the  op- 
site  is  another,  which  is  conjectured  to  represent  Richard 
,  but  the  colours  being  of  a  water  blue,  the  features 
Dnotbe  particularly  distinguished.  The  three  windows 
the  east  end  contain  6<.'urea  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
litus.  Bishop  of  London,  and  two  pilgrims;  andthcbeau- 
j|  north  window,  which  was  put  up  in  1722,  represents  our 
1  iour  with  his  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
Id  this  venerable  structure  are  12  sepulchral  chapels, 
ataininK  several  curious  monuments  of  the  sovereigns 
d  nobility  of  Great  Britain  :  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
le  are  ioserted  in  this  work  for  the  entertainment  of  our 

The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
hey,  and  is,  in  point  of  elegance,  nearly  the  riTal  of 
it  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  royal  founder 
veoded  14«00M.  on  this  building,  which  lie  eiprcssly 
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deii^ed  aa  the  mautoleum  of  himself  and  his  descendants. 
The  ascent  lo  the  interior  of  this  chapel  is  front  tbe  east 
end  of  ibe  abbey,  by  steps  of  black  marble  leading  to  the 
gates,  whicb  are  of  brass,  most  curiously  wrought  in  the 
manaer  of  frame-work,  having  a  rose  and  portcullis  dler- 
uatfely  on  every  other  pannel.  On  the  first  entrance 
tbe  eye  i*  naturally  directed  to  the  roof,  which  is  divided 
into  sixteen  circles  of  curious  workmanship,  and  supported 
by  1'2  stately  pillars,  enriched  with  figures,  fruitage,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  stalls  are  of  brown  wainscot,  with 
Gothic  canopies,  and  tbe  arms  and  banners  of  the  knights 
produce  a  fine  effccL  There  are  many  statues  in  niches  ; 
and  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  the  superb  tomb  of  the 
royal  fcmnder  and  his  queen,  with  their  figures  recum- 
b-:rii  !:■  (.[.i^s  11  v.'  nko  are  some  elegant  monuments 
or-.       ;  ■      .:,..r_v   of   MnrgitLt,  Countess  of  Rich- 

mond, Queen  Elizabeth,  the  unfortunate  Uary  Stuart,  and 
several  other  illustrious  personages. 

Between  tbe  knights'  Btalls,  under  a  broad  marble  pave- 
ment, is  the  royal  vault,  where  repose  the  bodies  of  Jamei 
I.,  WilUam  Hi.,  Anne,  and  George  II.  The  length  of  this 
chapel  is  (Q  feet,  the  breadth  66,  and  the  height  54. 

At  the  entrance  of  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  is  an  alabaster 
■tatue  of  John  of  Eltham,  second  son  of  King  Edward  11. ; 
his  habit  is  that  of  an  armed  knight,  and  his  head  is  en- 
circled with  a  coronet  of  leaves.  On  a  Grecian  altar  in 
the  same  chapel  sits  a  statue  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Russel, 
who  is  commonly  said  to  have  lost  her  life  by  accidentally 
pricking  her  fingers ;  but  this  story  seems  to  have  no 
other  foundation  than  a  misrepresentation  of  the  design: 
for  the  statuary  having  represented  her  as  asleep,  and 
pointing  with  her  finger  to  a  death's-head  under  her  right 
foot,  it  has  been  supposed  that  tbe  bleeding  of  her  finger 
closed  her  eyes  in  death,  whereas  the  design  seems  rauter 
to  allude  to  the  serenity  of  her  mind  at  the  approach  ot 
death,  which  she  considered  only  as  a  profound  slnrober, 
of  which  the  motto  Domdt,  non  mortua  est,  (She  is  not 
dead,  but  slcepeth,)  is  a  clear  confirmation.  Here  also 
are  monuments  to  the  memories  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
William  de  Valence,  and  Hary,  Countess  of  Stafford,  wife 
to  the  unfortunate  Viscount,  who  suffered  decapitation  in 
the  reign  of  Charle*  U  on  Tower-Hill. 
KS 
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The  chapel  of  St.  Michael  conlaius  sonic  of  tho  finest 
moniuneDts  of  WesOniiisIer  Abbey-  Tlic  Iumb  of  Joiepl) 
Gascoit^oi  Ni^titingale  end  hi«  lady,  h  the  work  of  M. 
Roubilinc,  and  is  justly  admired  l>y  ull  judges  of  merit. 
Above,  is  represented  a  lady  expiring  io  thu:  »nns  of  bar 
liusband :  beneath,  slily  peeping  from  a  tomb,  ihi-  king 
of  terrors  presents  his  dreadful  visag«,  and  [itiiuts  his 
unerring;  diirt  at  tht  sinking  figuru,  while  the  diitmcted 
iiusband  seems  to  c)>wp  hor  to  liis  boGom,  ftod  utlL-niuts 
to  defend  het  from  the  fntiil  stroke,  Opposite  to  this 
be&uiiful  monument.  i«  that  of  the  Karl  and  Counliea*  o( 
Monutralh,  which  is  e<]iinl1y  '■nti'lrd  to  our  admiration 
from  the  g^randeur  of  the  design,  and  the  oxtraordinar; 
lightness  of  theexeeulion.  On  the  smnmit.is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  celestial  mansiuns,  and  thnir  blcssvd  mhalii- 
tanii ;  and  on  a  sarcophngus  bonaalh,  is  tlio  figure  of  ili« 
Countess,  in  the  ntlitude  of  ri«ing  from  the  ^nve  and  sugw 

fi)rH-^^  !iy  an  nn;-.'l.  wlio.  u-iili  )iis  baud,  point?  up  to 
ewcD,  where  a  seat  is  prepared  for  het  reception,  «nd 
where  another  aagel  waits  to  crown  her  with  a  wreath 
of  glory. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  contains  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  several  honourable  personage*;  but  the  most 
elegant  are  those  of  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Comoms  for  bis 
gallant  conduct  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  Susannah  Jane  Davidaon,  who  !■ 
represented  just  expiriag.  Death  having  pierced  herbreut 
with  his  fatal  dart ;  an  angel  supports  the  female  figwc. 
and  appears  to  offer  consolation  by  pointing  to  the  joys 
of  futurity. 

The  tombs  in  the  area  and  aisles  of  the  church  are  far 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  description  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that,  among  the  mo« 
celebrated,  the  spectator  may  recoe^ise  those  of  General 
Wolfe,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  William  Shakspeare,  HaL- 
thew  Prior,  John  MUton,  James  Thomson,  Nicholas  Bow*, 
John  G«7,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  George 
Frederidt  Hnndel,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  ntany  oduta. 
who  have  acquired  knmortal  reputation  by  the  bdUiancj 
4tf  Ihnr  gttnius,  or  the  happy  result  of  tl 
a. — Smitu's  Wondtrt. 
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THE  HOLY  HOUSE  OF  LOHETFO. 

Tascdiurch  of  Loretto.  in  Italy,  is  a  very  magnificent 
&biic,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  profusion  of 
Matuea  and  paintins^  by  the  tuost  celebrated  masters, 
Ike  copola  is  very  lotbr,  and  supported  bv  twelve  stately 
piUara;  and  the  doors  of  the  church  are  of  Coriiiihian  brass, 
Boriched  with  some  elegant  has-relief. 

Within  the  wails  of  liiisfliur.!.-:   i.i-  ":•:■  :   j is  SanU 

Casa,    or  holy  house,  which    i.  :;>  .i  a  vast 

xuort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  bv  the  Roman  Catholics : 
This  chapel,  say  they,  was  originally  a  small  house  in  Na- 
zareA,  in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  received  the  angel's 
aalutation,  and  bred  the  Redeemer  of  the  World.  After  her 
deaths  it  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Christians, 
who  at  length  consecrated  it  as  a  chapel,  and  prevailed 
(ut  St.  Luke  to  make  the  image  which  is  now  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  This  sanctified 
edifice  waa  permitted  to  remain  in  Galilee  whilst  that  dis- 
trict was  possessed  by  Christians;  but,  when  Palestine 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  a  band  of  angels  took 
it  in  their  arms,  and  conveyed  it  to  Dalmatia,  whence  it 
was  afterwards  carried  across  the  Adriatic  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Recanati,  and  finally  placed  on  the  eminence  wh«e 
k  now  stands. 

This  hous«,  or  apartment,  is  about  thirty-two  feet  long, 
and  fourteen  broad;  and  the  wails  appear  to  be  of  brick, 
mmvnted  with  common  lime  and  sind ;  but  the  interior 
eoDsrsls  of  the  choicest  marble,  and  is  ornamented  with 
buso-relievos  by  the  best  sculptors  which  Italy  could 
ftnmish  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  Prior  to  the  late  war,  this 
chapel  was  the  richest  receptacle  of  tiie  tribute  of  super- 
stition in  Europe;  and  its  appearance  was  so  extremely 
brilliant,  that  Mr.  Addison  observed,  silver  could  scarcely 
fctt  admission,  and  even  gold  looked  but  indifferently 
KG 
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iDg  such  00  incredible  number  of  precioui  stones, 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Divine  Infant  vera 
nied  toith  monilcs  of  gold  brocade,  embroidered  witb 
:ioul  stones,  triple  crowns  of  masav  gold,  enriched 
I  diamonds  of  inimensc  value,  and  collars  of  the  sania 
erials.   Round  the  niche,  where  the  statue  was  placed, 

3  a  Itind  of  rainbow  of  different  colours  ;  twelre  Immps 
nass)^  gold,  each  weighing  thirty-seTen  poundt,  were 
I  suspended  before  tbe  sacred  images,  llie  altar  was 
>ure  beaten  silver;  and  the  treaiury.  consisting  of 
:nteeB  or  eighteen  large  presses,  was  liteially  crowded 
I  gold,  coral,  crystal,  diamonds,  and  other  ooerings  of 
ces,  kings,  and  emperors.  But  when  Loretto  f«U 
th«  hands  o(  the  French,  in  the  summer  of  1796, 
e  immense  treasures  were  seized  by  General  Buona- 
e,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  his  army  and  the 
iblic. 

he  spacious  area  before  the  great  church,  which  eik- 
es  this  building,  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
ble  fountain,  and  a  statue  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in 
Lze:  and  the  altars,  or  litUc  chapels,  are  embellished 
some  good  sculpture  1  but  nothing  is  so  interesting 
traveller  of  sensibihty  as  the  iron  grates  before  these 
>elg,  which  were  made  of  the  chains  and  fetters  of 
e  Christian  slaves  who  obtained  their  liberty  by  the 
ious  victory  of  Lepanto. 


CATHEDRAL  AT  MILAN. 

EXT  to  St.  Peter's,  the  cathedral  of  Milan  is  reckoned 
roost  magniRcent  structure  in  Italy.  It  is  a  vast 
flic  edi6ce,  about  500  feet  in  length,  and  200  in 
dth,  and  is  all  of  marble;  160  pillars  of  white  marble 
Mrt  its  sUtely  roof,  each  of  them  valued  at  10,000 
vn*.  Thi'  cli'ir  is  wainscoited,  and  adorned  with 
jliful  carved  work,  representing  the  histories  of  the 
yl.  Tlic  high  altar  is  very  sumptuous  and  majestic; 
here  uc  Iwu  noble  bnuen  pulpits,  each  of  then 
iiae  ronnd  a  lai^  jpillar  like  a  balcony,  and  lap- 
udliy  huge  figures  Mihe  same  roetaL    Aitodte  it*- 
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tues  alioutlhis  church,  their  number  is  prodigious,  many 
of  them  as  large  ns  life,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship; 
bat  those  who  moke  them  amount  to  11,000,  must  includ« 
in  the  computation  every  particular  fi^re  in  the  historical 
pieces,  and  all  those  sniiill  ones  that  ar«  frequently  placed 
about  the  larger  statues. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  FLORENCE. 

The  cathedral  of  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  superb 
and  beautiful  atructares  in  Europe,  the  walls  and  pave- 
ment being  of  marble  of  various  colours.  It  is  480  feet 
loDg.  and  380  feet  high  to  the  top,  of  the  cross.  The 
capola  is  lofty,  and  of  a  vast  circumference,  being  the  I 
firttof  the  kind  that  ever  was  built  in  Europe,  and  thai  i 
from  which  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  copied.  The  paititing 
in  the  inside  of  it  representB  the  resurrection  and  the  last 
judgment ;  and  the  body  of  the  church  is  likewise  adorned 
with  the  finest  paintings,  sculptures,  and  stately  monu- 
ments. The  bell-tower,  or  steeple,  detached  from  the 
church,  is  much  admired,  being  180  feet  high,  ail  of  fine 
raarble  of  several  colours,  and  adorned  with  a  great 
variety  of  curious  carvings  and  figures.  The  baptistery, 
which  stands  before  the  church,  was  anciently  a  temple 
of  Mars,  and  is  now  remarkable  for  its  three  brazen  gates, 
on  which  several  pieces  of  scriptural  history  are  so  exqui- 
sitely represented  in  bas-relief,  that  Michael  Angelo  used 
to  say,  they  were  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
These  gates  were  the  work  of  Laurentio  Cion,  and  took 
him  up  fifty  years  in  finishing.  Bishop  Burnet  observes, 
they  are  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ;  and  adds,  that  ' 
the  histories  are  represented  with  so  much  exactness,  and  [ 
the  work  is  so  beautiful,  that  a  cufious  person  might  find 
entertainment  for  many  days,  if  he  would  examine  thera 
with  critical  attention. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  (adjoining  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  the  same  name)  is  the  burial-uace  of  the  Medi- 
cean  family,  and  is  universally  allowed  to  be  ooe  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  work  in  the  world.  This  chapel  is  built  in 
an  octagonal  form,  having  a  spacious  cupola  for  its  roof, 
and  its   walls  iucrusted  with  jasper,  agate,  lapis-laiuli^ 
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oriental  alabaster,  and  otlier  ricii  inaterinls.  All  ruuDi]  it 
BTC  the  tombs  of  Uie  great  dukvs  o(  Tuscany,  coiR|Mj3ed 
ef  portihyry,  granite,  and  the  most  precjoui  marbles  i  aud 
(M  each  totnb  is  a  column  of  Jasper,  with  a  dar^al  crown 
.on  the  summit,  enriched  with  precious  stones.  Above  liiese 
tombi  the  statues  of  the  great  dukes  are  placed  in  niches, 
all  ofgilded  brass,  and  as  lai^e  as  life.  In  ihc  middle  of 
each  face  of  the  octagon,  rises  a  double  pilaster  of  jasper, 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  each  are  several  emblematical 
figures,  curiously  wrought  with  precious  stones.  The 
'pvrament  ia  of  tne  finest  marble,  and  the  nof  adorned 
widi  luHS  laznli  of  the  brightest  blue,  and  apaiigl«l  with 
Mart  of  gold. — Shith's  Wmulen. 


CATHEDRAL  AT  PISA. 

The  cathedra)  of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most 
tegular,  bemitiful,  and  lightsome  pieces  of  Gothic  building 
to  be  seen  in  Europe.  The  choir  is  of  the  finest  marble ; 
and  the  roof  is  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  the  same 
■tone,  all  of  one  solid  piece,  being  part  of  the  spoils  taken 
by  the  Pisans,  in  their  eastern  expeditions,  when  the  re 
public  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  pavement  h 
«f  tewelated  rnarble  ;  and  the  paintings,  especially  those 
of  the  choir,  are  done  by  the  greatest  masters.  The  three 
gates  of  this  church  are  of  brass,  and  are  exquisitely 
wrought  with  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  and 
pawion.  The  baptistery  is  a  Rnc  marble  structure,  riiaped 
like  llie  cupola  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  supported  by 
beautiful  pillars. 

LEANING  TOWER  AT  PISA. 
Thb  celebrated  campanile  or  leaning  tower,  altbovgk 
letsched,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  cathedraL  h  is 
of  a  round  form,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high, 
entirely  built  of  white  marble.  It  wai  finished  in  1 174, 
and  is  a.icended  by  two  hundred  and  thirty  steps,  has 
aeveni  galleries  on  the  outside,  and  is  open  in  the  io- 
terior.  It  u  fourteen  feet  out  of  the  perpendicuku-.  lu 
•fleet  Bipears  most  striking  when  viewed  from  tba  an- 
^lar  comer  of  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral.  T^is  tower 
WAi  intended  as  a  belfry  to  the  Duomo.  Therv  is  a 
fiiW  view  towaids  LeyWiva  \iat:c&^  &n\  T W«uca,  feMB 


this  bmous  leaning  tower,  to  mucii  talked  of  by  tra- 
vellers. The  doors  are  of  bronze,  and  said  to  be  brought 
from  Jerusalem.  Tliis  building  is  a  curiosity  to  archi- 
tecture, extremely  well  deserving  the  notice  of  all  tra- 
Teileri.  Some  conceive  its  recliniog  positiOD  to  be  occa- 
kioned  by  a  sinking  of  the  ettrth,  and  others  to  the  ancient 
builders  aimiug  at  eccenliicily  in  erecliu^  this  reioatkabls 
tower. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SlENN'A. 

The  cathedral  of  Sienna  Is  a  master-piece  in  the  Gothic 
kind  of  architecture,  and  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
■fter  St  Peter's  itself.  The  walls,  both  within  and  with- 
tmt.  are  faced  with  marble  of  difTetent  colours:  and  the 
rsof  w  asure,  sprinkled  with  stars  of  gold.  Ttw  portico 
is  e«n«niely  magnificent,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  excellent  statues,  busts,  Stc,  and  parti- 
enlariy  with  the  heads  of  a  long  succession  of  popes  Jn 
■labaslvr.  The  windows  are  formed  by  a  multitude  of 
litdc  pillars  retiring  one  behind  another;  and  the  lan;e 
columns  are  enriched  with  iruit  and  foliage  from  me 
bottom  to  the  very  top.  The  pavement  also  is  exquisitely 
fine,  being  composed  of  marble  of  various  colonn,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  Mosaic  work,  wherein  is  represented,  in  a 
most  lively  manner,  the  siory  of  Abraham  going  to  sacri- 
fice his  son,  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  other  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  In  order 
to  preserve  this  beautiful  work,  it  is  covered  with  boards, 
wbich  are  occasionally  taken  up  to  satisfy  the  cnriouty  of 
■trangers. — Smith's  Wonders. 

I 
CATHEDR.4L  AT  SEVUXE. 

SoMK  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Cathedral  at  Se 
ville,  in  which  there  is  a  mixtme  of  the  Gothic  and  Moorish 
style,  has  something  in  it  that  looks  majestic  beyond  any 
otJier  in  the  kingdmok  tt  t*  certainly  a  very  stately  edi- 
fice,  being  407  feet  in  length,  270  m  breadth,  128  to 
Ikeigfat;  wd  its  roof  i»  snppoited  by  two  doutle  rowi  ot 
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beautiful  columns.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  350  feel 
high,  built  of  brick,  wiih  larg;e  windows  to  give  light  14> 
the  Btair-cane,  the  ascent  of  which  is  eo  easy,  that  a  per- 
aoD  maj  ride  up  it  on  horseback,  or  even  in  a  chaise.  It 
is  terminated  by  i>  cupola,  on  the  Lop  of  which  is  the  (igura 
of  a  woman  in  bcass,  that  turns  to  point  out  the  wind  like 
K  weather-vaoL'.  The  inside  of  the  church  is  adorned  with 
■tatues,  jiaiiiiings,  monumenls,  and  other  decorations; 
and  the  m:tL;[iiH<:eii[  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar  is  of 
massy  lilTer,  weighing  above  600  pomtds. 


CATHEDRAL  AT  LYONS. 

Thk  Cathedral  at  Lyons,  dedicated  to  St  John,  is  ft 
magnificent  and  Tenerable  fabric ;  and  the  firont  of  the  high 
altar,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  chtur,  was  for- 
mertv  adorned  with  abundance  of  fine  images,  most  of 
wbicn  have  been  defaced  or  destroyed,  during  the  lats 
commotions.  In  one  of  the  transepts,  is  the  famous  clock 
made  by  Lipsius  of  Basle,  in  1598,  a  full  description  of 
which  we  have  given  among  the  curious  articles  of  me- 
chanism, (page  26.)  It  is  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  is  deserving  the  attention  of  all  traveller!. 


MAGNIFICENT  CHURCH  AT  BERN. 

The  great  church  at  Bern,  in  the  canton  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  very  magnificent  structure,  and  is  reckoned  a 
master-piece  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  a  fine  lofty 
■teeple,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the  largest  bell  in 
Switzerland,  weighing  upwards  of  ten  tons.  The  great 
door  is  adorned  with  a  representation  of  the  parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins ;  and  the  paintings  and  tculpturea 
which  decorate  the  interior  of  the  chureh  are  well  exe- 


WILUAH  T£LL*S  CHAPEL. 

'  Ov  the  fine  lake  of  Urio,  upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the 
bke  tnder  ft  h»"|;'''g  wood,  sear  the  Tillage  of  Qruti,  ia  ft 
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ehapel,  erected  io  honour  of  William  Tell,  on  the  spot 
where  he  is  said  to  have  leaped  froia  the  boat  which  was 
conveying  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Emperor  Albert  having 
the  ambitious  design  of  coaqueiing  Swiuerland,  in  order  to 
make  a  patrimony  of  it  for  one  of  his  younger  sous,  had  by 
degrees  succeeded  in  subduing  the  greater  part ;  and, 
under  false  pretences,  had  sent  arbitrary  baillies  and  go- 
vernors, who  exercised  much  cruelty  and  oppression  upon 
the  people.  The  worst  of  these  was  Geissler,  a  rapacioui 
and  ferocious  man,  whose  castle  in  Uri  was  a  continued 
■cene  of  barbarity  and  plunder.  Discontents  had  already 
taken  place,  and  the  people  not  only  murmured,  hut  had 
meetings  on  every  fresh  insult;  when  in  the  year  1307, 
Geissler,  to  prove  his  power  and  indulge  his  vanity, 
erected  his  hat  on  a  pole  in  ihe  market-place  of  Altorf,  and 
insisted  on  the  people  bowing  to  it  as  they  passed.  Wil- 
liam Tell  refused.  The  tyrant,  to  revenge  himself,  ordered 
Teil's  youngest  son  to  be  brought  to  the  market-place,  ajid, 
tying  him  to  a  stake,  placed  an  apple  upon  his  head,  and 
desired  the  father  to  shoot  at  it  with  his  cross-bow.  Wil- 
liam Tell  sacceeded  in  hitting  the  apple ;  but  when  the 
tyrant  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  faaviog  another  arrow 
concealed  in  his  dress,  he  replied,  To  have  hikd  you,  hadt 
JUUed  my  ion.  The  offended  governor  had  Tell  seized  and 
bound,  and  placed  in  the  same  boat  with  himself,  resolv- 
ing to  carry  him  across  the  lake  to  his  own  castle.  A 
frightful  storm  (to  which  the  Swiss  lakes  are  liable)  sud- 
denly arose,  and  they  were  obliged  to  unchain  the  pri- 
soner, who  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  as  a  mariner.  He 
conducted  them  near  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  vaulting  from 
the  boat,  with  his  cross-bow  in  his  hand,  kilted  thelyraotl 
To  this  Tell  and  Switzerland  owed  their  deliverance.  The 
chapel  is  built  on  the  very  spot,  surrounded  with  pic- 
turesque wood ;  and  the  simple  story  of  Tell,  in  the  ap< 
pTOpriate  dresses,  is  painted  within  the  chape). 

And  haii  the  chapel  1  hail  the  platform  wild  I 
Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart. 

With  irelt  strung  arm,  that  first  preserv'd  hit  cbil^ 
Then  wing'd  the  arrow  to  the  tyrant's  heart 
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BMMARKABLE 

MOWUMENTS  AND  IISSCRIPTIONS, 

IN  DIIFEaSHT  PABTI  or  TltK  WoaLD. 


T>  &e  Church  of  Si.  Gencvuve.  at  Pai 
tioD  to  tile  memory  of 

KAMtA  MAKTnrozn, 
PHnceise  De  Conti, 

Who  ntinnpfrom  the  worid  ia  the  ni 
m^,  sold  all  herwweU  for  the  rapport  of  ^  poasVtf  the  pio- 
Tmces  of  Beiri,  Champa^e,  and  Picardy,  daring^the  femioe 
in  the  year  1662;  practised  all  the  austerities  her  conatitu- 
tion  would  bear,  remained  a  widow  from  the  twent^-niiith 
year  of  her  age,  in  order  to  bestow  a  Christian  and  Tirtuooi 
education  od  the  princes,  her  sons,  and  to  maintain  juitice 
and  rehgion  through  all  her  estates ;  confined  hertelf  to  a 
my  moderate  expense ;  restored  all  the  effects,  the  acqiu* 
■ition  of  which  seemed  doubtful  to  her,  to  the  value  of 
800,000  lirrea  ;  distribuud  all  the  overplus  of  her  foitnM 
to  the  needv  in  her  own  lands,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
worid;  and  luddenly  passed  from  life  to  eternity,  aft«r 
«xte«n  y«an' perseverance,  in  February  1672,inthethii^- 
•ath  year  of  her  ag«. 

Pray  for  her. 

Lotus  Annand  De  Bourbon,  Prince  De  Conti,  and 
Fimnda  Louia  De  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Roche  Sut  Gonne, 
far  chfldnea,  have  erected  this  monumenL 


Battenea,  Surry. 

■  Irthn  dmrdi  U  a  very  lingular  moniuncnt  erected  to 
the  meinoTT  of  8»  Edward  Wiktks,  u  East-lndta 
Captain,  who  died  at  York-house,  in  the  reign  of  King 
CHiariei  II.    It  ■■  against  the  aouih  wall ;  on  the  top  is  hii 
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bust,  of  a  large  she,  nith  whiskera:  and  underneath  tlie 
nscriplioii,  is  a  b as ^o- relievo,  repreienting  him  in  the  act 
of  perrurming-  the  two  exploits  mentioned  in  his  epitaph. 
It  is  reported  of  him,  that  being;  attacked  in  tlie  woods  by 
a  tiger,  he  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  when 
the  tiger  Bew  at  him,  he  caught  him  in  bis  arms,  fell  back 
wilh  bim  into  the  water,  got  upon  him,  and  kept  him  down, 
till  he  drowned  him.  This  adventure,  as  well  as  another 
voaderful  exploit,  is  vouched  for  in  the  following  lines,  in- 
scribed upon  the  monument : 

Bom  to  be  great,  in  fortune  as  in  mind ; 

Too  great  to  be  within  an  isle  ronfin'd. 

Young,  helpless,  friendless,  seas  unknown  he  Iry'd, 

But  English  courage  ail  those  wanta  supply'd. 

A  pregnant  wit.  a  painful  diligence, 

Care  to  provide,  and  bounty  to  dispense, 

Join'd  with  a  soul  sincere,  plain,  open,  just, 

Procur'd  him  fviowh,  and  Iricnda  prooiirVl  him  trust. 

^eie  were  his  fortune,  rise,  and  thus  began 

The  hardy  youth,  rais'd  to  that  happy  man. 

A  rare  example,  and  unknown  to  most, 

Wliere  wealth  is  gain'd,  and  conscience  is  not  lost, 

Jtot  less  in  martial  honour  was  his  name. 

Witness  his  actions  of  immortal  fame. 

Alone,  tmarm'd,  a  tiger  he  oppresa'd. 

And  cmsh'd  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beast. 

Thrice  twenty  mounted  Moors  he  overthrew,  1 

Singly,  on' foot,  some  wounded,  some  he  elew,  V 

Di^rs'd  tiiei«st:  what  more  could  Sampson  dot  J 

Tnie  to  his  friends,  a  terror  to  his  foes 

Naw  here  in  p«ace,  his  honour'd  bones  repose. 

Tub  following  very  remarkable  epitaph  is  takeo  from  a 
brass  plate  affixed  to  a  stone  in  the  Calhedrcd  of  Ely, 
betsveen  the  monumenta  of  Bishop  Heton  and  Bishop 
Ounning : 

Yet  a  vtaj  little,  and  he  that  will  C(Mn&  i/caXL  ccnne< 

The  aptvtt  and  the  bride  aay  come. 

Lett  him  that  heareth  lav  come. 

And  lett  htm  that  i»Mliu«t  say  come. 

Even  so  come  Lord  Jesv. 


file  VONDCmi  or  NATUKE  AMD  AST. 

(Tyndall  by  UrUi. 
Vranla  ^Coiee  bj  choice. 

(Vpcber  in  agt  and  for  coMfort 
Anno  ftatii  770. 
N.  B.  Thii  Eentlewomui  was  the  daughter  of  Dr 
Humphrev  Tyndall,  fint  Deu  <i(  Ely,  and  was  called 
SappDo,  from  her  wit  uid  moralt.  She  married  at  Iwentj, 
became  a  widow  at  forty-two,  aiul  itfitr  having  enjoyed  her 
liberty  thirty-fire  years,  married  a^cim  at  sevcnly-ieveti,  a 
lad  of  niaeteeii,  "  for  comfort*'  being  within  Iwu  mondll 
of  her  end. 


Iv  Wettniniler  Ahbetf  is  an  elegant  monnmenti  Witt  ^h 
propriate  fieurei,  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Nswton, 
with  the  foHowlDg  inscription  in  Latin : 

Sir  Isaac  Newtok, 
Born  Decemb«^r  25th,  1642,  died  20th  March,  1726. 

Here  is  deposited  Sir  Isaac  NewtOD,  kni?ht,  who,  br 
the  light  of  mathematical  learning,  and  a  force  of  miad 
almost  divine,  first  explained  the  motions  and  figum  <rf 
the  planets  and  planetary  orbits ;  the  paths  of  the  cometi, 
the  tides,  and  the  ocean ;  and  discovered,  what  no  ona 
before  had  ever  suspected,  the  dtfierence  of  the  layi  of 
light,  and  the  distinction  of  colours  thence  arising.  He 
was  a  diligent,  faithful,  and  penetrating  interpreter  of 
nature,  of  antiquity  and  the  Holy  Scripture,  By  his  phi- 
losophy he  asserted  the  majesty  of  God,  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  of  all  beings  ;  and  by  his  morals  expresaed 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Let  mortals  coDgratalale 
themselves,  that  there  has  been  so  great,  so  good  a  niaii» 
the  glory  of  the  human  race. 

Tlie  following  couplet  was  intended  for  his  moouMM^ 
by  Hr.  Pope. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night : 
Ood  aaU,  Ut  Nevton  te,  and  all  waa  Ugfct. 


MONLMKNTS    AND    INSCRIPTIO 

Weshiiixster  Abbeti. 


Behold  t  uodcrnealh  lle$  the  imagi?  of  Busby  :  Bucb  as  he 
appeared  (o  human  uyes.  If  you  desire  lo  see  tliat  part  of 
him  moTG  deeply  impressed  on  iheir  minds,  thoughtfully 
■urrey  the  shining;  characters  of  both  universities,  and  iha 
Ikw,  and  the  leading;  and  principal  men  in  the  court,  the 
parliament,  and  the  church.  When  you  have  seen  such  a 
full-sowii  and  plenteous  harvest  of  ingcniousmen, only  con- 
sider what  he  must  have  been  who  sowed  iL  This  was  he 
who  nicely  discovered,  usefully  managed,  and  happily  im- 
proved, the  natural  genius  of  every  one;  this  was  he,  who, 
by  his  instructions,  reformed  and  nourished  the  minds  oC 
youth,  that  they  learned  to  ^ow  wise  as  they  learned  lan- 
giiage;  and  while  they  wereeducatedasboys  they  improved 
ai  men.  As  many  as,  taught  by  him,  appeared  in  public,  so 
many  faithful  and  strenuous  assertors  were  raised  to  the 
church  and  monarchy  of  England.  Lastly,  whatsoever 
fame  the  school  of  Westminster  boasts,  and  whatever  ad- 
vantage mankind  shall  reap  from  thence,  is  principally 
owing  to  Busby,  and  will  be  owing  to  him  in  all  ages.  So 
useful  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  God  was  pleased 
to  bless  with  length  of  days  and  increase  of  riches  ;  and, 
in  return,  be  cheerfully  devoted  himself  and  his  for  the 
promotion  of  piety,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  encourage  learn- 
ing, and  to  repair  churches.  These  were  his  ways  of  en- 
joying wealth,  and  what  he  did  not  employ  in  his  life-tim« 
to  this  purpose,  he  bequeathed  at  his  death. 
On  the  Pedestal. 
RiciiARo  BusDT,  of  the  county  of  Lincoln^  D.D., 
boro  at  Lutton,  1606,  September  22.  Made  master  of 
Westminster  College,  1640,  Dec.  23.  Elected  prt^bend 
of  Westminster,  1660,  July  5;  and  treasurer  of  Wells, 
Aug.  11,  in  the  same  year.     He  died  1695,  April  5. 

In  St.  Agnello,  Naplet,  is  a  Ladn  inscriptioD  which  in 
English  rans  thus : 

Dear  Father,  receiTC  this  monument  as  a  small  H- 
kaowledgement  for  all  the  ralaable  fsvonrs  receired  from 
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you.  Had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  transformed 
myself  into  marble,  you  would  have  had  no  other  tomb 
than  my  body,  nor  any  other  epitaph  than  this  : — ^*  The 
grateful  Alexis  returns  his  father  the  being  he  received 
from  him,  and  becomes  his  parent's  sepoldm.** 


Sl  FlamaiCzy  by  Monte  Fituamu 


Bst  Est  Est  Ppr.  Nium.  Bst 
lo.  De.  Flee.  D.  Meus.  Mortui  est 

This  is  on  a  tomb  of  a  German  prehrte,  who  was  no 
enemy  to  the  bottle;  for  in  travelling,  it  appears,  he 
always  sent  his  steward  forward  to  taste  the  wines  of  the 
several  inns  upon  the  road ;  if  tolerably  ffmd,  the  «Mgfof«- 
dMio  was  to  chalk  upon  the  door  in  capitals^  the  LAtia 
word  eti  (it  is) ;  if  very  good  he  was  to  write  est,  est,  and 
the  bishop  had  ever  full  reason  to  be  content  with  his 
steward's  superlative  taste.  Being  arrived  at  Monte  Fiaz- 
cone  the  s'^eward  foupd  the  muscadel  wine  so  delicious,  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  triple  the  es/,  and  the  bishop  so 
coincided  in  his  taster's  opinion,  that,  from  an  inordinate 
devotion  to  it,  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He  bequeathed 
10,000  crowns  to  the  hospital  there,  on  condition  that 
on  Whitsunday  they  should  annually  give,  to  all  persons 
who  mig^t  come  for  it,  as  much  muscadel  wine  and  bresd 
as  they  could  eat  and  drink  at  a  meal.  There  is  a  hand- 
some monument,  with  a  tigure  of  the  bishop,  in  his  poifti- 
fical  vestments,  mitre,  crosier,  Sfc,  and  on  each  side  of 
his  effigies  there  are  two  escutcheons,— and  as  many 
drinking^g  lasses  I 


New  Churchy  AmsierdoM, 

"  &T9n  Urrr 

These  Flemish  words  are  on  a  very  ancient  funeral 
monument  of  whitish  marble,  on  which  is  also  engraven  a 
pair  of  slippers  of  a  very  singular  kind.  JBjfm  Uy^  tnetns 
Exactly.  The  story  is,  that  a  man,  tolesebly  rich,  nai 
who  dearly  loved  good  eating,  took  it  into  his  head  Ihat 
W  was  only  to  live  a  c<»rtain  number  of  jean,  and  wm 
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longer.  In  this  whimsey  he  (minted  that,  if  he  ipent  so 
much  a  yea^»  his  estate  and  his  life  would  expire  toeether* 
It  happened  that  he  was  not  deceired  in  eitner  of  these 
computations,  for  he  died  precisely  at  tbs  time  heiiad 
prescribed  to  himself,  and  had  dien  so  far  eriia»iHtiMl  Inn 
fortune,  that,  after  paying  his  debts,  he  had  Jiothing  kft 
but  a  pair  of  slippers.  His  relatioiis  buried  him  cradi** 
tably,  and  caused  the  dipoers  to  be  carted  on  Us  Jtaaabp 
abofe-mentioned  laconic  woflrda. 


Iv  to  have  been  an  eminently  good  and  useful  man  in 
his  place  and  time,  be  a  just  claim  to  perpetual  remem« 
brance,  the  subject  of  the  following  epitaph  was  peculiarly 
entitled  to  this  frail  kind  of  immortality. 

He  was  bom  at  Bideford,  of  a  very  respectable  and 
ancient  family.  lu  his  youth  he  experienced  some  very 
remarkable  deliverances  from  imminent  dangers,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  him  born  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  fell,  at  one  time,  from  a  craggy  precipice 
of  a  tremendous  height,  without  hurt ;  and,  another  time, 
an  arrow  struck  him  forcibly  on  the  forehead,  without 
any  other  oonsequepce  than  leaving  a  mark,  which  re- 
mained to  his  death. 

Though  he  carried  on  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade, 
and  had  many  ships  on  the  sea  at  once,  it  was  remarked 
that  he  never  lost  one. 

The  plague  breaking  out  in  the  town,  in  the  year  1646, 
the  mayor  ran  away,  and  Mr.  Strange,  with  amazing 
boldness  and  philanthropy,  took  the  criticad  office  on  him« 
self,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  grievous 
distress.  He  visited  every  infected  house,  took  care  to 
supply  the  needy  with  food  and  physic,  and  saw  the  dead 
buned  with  decency.  When  thus,  by  his  prudent  ma- 
nagement, the  town  was  cleared  of  this'dreadful  enemy, 
Ms.  Stranee  fell  the  last  victim  to  its  rage. 

Tlie  following  epitimh  is  engraven  on  a  fair  monument, 
.beneath  the  bust  of  this  exceUent  man,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  Howard  of  his  day. 
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Sacred  lo  tlie  memory  of 
Mh.  Joun  Stbakt-e, 
Sometiim  incrchant  of  this  tonii,  whose  sveetness  of 
4iapo«tion,  blfability  in  discourse,  cuurtcousoi-ss  ia  car- 
riage, uprightness  in  conimercc,  fidelity  in  magistracy, 
lorgeDesB  of  litart,  and  liberality  uf  hand  to  ihu  needy, 
bouDtifulneas  in  hospitality,  huniihty  to  the  flow,  cquubili^ 
in  the  ebb,  of  outward  things,  and  sincere  loto  tu  God, 
bis  Gospel,  trnl  Saints ;  having  lived  beloved,  and  dr- 
s«rvcdly  honburud  after  the  pilgrimage  of  fiAy-HX  yenra 
eodetl,  died,  and,  nul  without  great  cause,  nmdi  Inmtnicd 
Auguct,  Anno  Uum.  1G46,  in  his  fourili  and  fatal  mnyoT- 
alty ;  whose  btitei  pait  returniug  whence  h  cuuif,  he 
Icfl  imlo  the  tvorld  the  precious  odour  of  a  good  name, 
nnd  die  chaicL'  citQiiiplc  of  a  sweet  coiivenaticn,  togcthec 
with  his  eartlily  labcrnacle,  put  off,  and  hi;rcby  luteirL-d, 
till  being  refined,  and  raised  a  glorious  body,  ihi-  murr 
glorious  soul  returns  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  both  be 
rapt  up  to  enjoy  that  bliss  tliat  knows  neither  tearme  nor 
tedium. 

iS(.  Helen'M,  Biihopgate, 
Bancroft's 

Monument  tn  this  church  is  of  a  square  form,  ud  hu 
the  following  inscription : 

"  The  ground  whereon  this  tomb  stands  was  purchased 
of  this  parish  in  tlie  veai  1723,  by  Francis  Bancroft,  Esq., 
fur  the  interment  oi  himself  and  friends  only,  (and  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  a  facult;  from  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  the  same  year,)  and  in  his  liie- 
time  he  erected  this  tomb.  Anno  1726,  and  settled  part 
if  his  estate  in  Iiondon  and  Middlesex  for  beautifying;  and 
kewing  the  same  in  repair  for  ever." 

This  monument,  which  was  erected  a  little  befoi*  Ban- 
croft's death,  has  an  entrance  at  the  west  end,  with  foldinc 
wainscot  doors,  and  a  large  pane  of  glass  in  each,  throi^ 
which  to  see  his  coffin  and  bowel-box.  Bancroft,  Ukewiie, 
l^  will,  ordered  the  "  lid  of  his  coffin  to  be  fixed  iheraoB 
only  widi  strong  hinges,  (or  the  ready  opening  the  saoie.'* 
It  is  siippoted  that  b«>  intnndMl  his  corpaa  should  ba  m 
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sftcn  viewed  by  the  committee  of  the  Drapers'  Compan  j 
u  they  visit  hia  tomb,  which  they  have  done  several  times. 
The  vulgar  also  report  that  a  spring  lock  nas  made  to 
j«sten  the  cotfin-lid,  the  key  of  which  was  hung  on  a  nail 
within  the  coffin,  for  the  purpoie  of  Bancroft's  letting  him- 
self out  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  which  he 
prophesied  for  his  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

As  the  reader  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  something' 
more  of  this  extraordinary  person,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
form him  that  Francis  Bancroft  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers  for  the  city  of  London,  who, 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  by  information,  and  sum- 
moning the  citizens  upon  the  most  trifling  occasions,  and  for 
many  things  not  belonging  to  his  office,  not  only  pillaged 
the  poor,  but  likewise  many  of  the  rich,  who,  rather  than 
lose  time  in  appearing  before  the  magistrate,  gave  money 
to  get  rid  of  this  common  pest  of  the  citizens  ;  by  which, 
together  with  his  numerous  quarterages  from  brokers,  &c., 
be  annually  amassed  a  considerable  sum. 

But  by  these  and  other  mercenary  practices,  he  so  ef- 
fectually incurred  the  hatred  and  ill-will  of  the  citizens 
of  all  denominations,  that  the  persons  attending  his 
funeral  obsequies,  with  great  difficulty  saved  his  corpse 
from  being  justled  olTttie  bearers'  shoulders  in  the  church 
by  the  enraged  populace,  who,  seizing  the  bells,  nag 
(hem  for  joy  at  his  unlamented  deatn,< — a  deportment 
heretofore  unheard  of  even  among  the  London  ndible. 


St.  PauTt  Covenl-Gardt*. 

In  Memory  of 

Samuel  Housk, 

Who  departed  this  life  the  23d  of  April,  1785, 

Aged  60  year*. 

He  wai  K  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  real  friend  to  the 
Natural  righu  of  the  people. 

Tail  man  kept  a  public-house  in  Wardotir-atreet,  Soho, 
ind  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  eztnordinar^ 
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ditncters  of  modem  times ;  he  never  wore  a  coat  nor  a 
wig,  ■<»  was  ever  found  in  bed  (except  when  ill)  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning :  ihou^  biunt  and  uneducated  in 
.  hit  Duumera.he  was  just  andhonest  in  all  his  dealing*,  and 
hit  word  upon  all  occasions  was  sacred;  he  frequfnily 
celled  «pon  the  great,  and  was  admitted  into  ihcir  pre- 
HDce,  but  be  never  changed  either  his  dtess  or  hi> 
chancier. 

Hii  usual  dress  was  what  may  be  called  a  Uack 
doublet  or  waistcoat,  open  at  the  neck,  black  xilk  breecbea, 
open  at  the  keees,  white  silk  slocking,  aiid  slippers. 


Ik  the  church  at  North  Churrk.  Herts,  n  a  bran  )ilale 
fixed  up,  with  a  sketch  of  the  bead  of  Petm  Tsb  Wilk 
BoT,  aod  UDdemeath  the  following  inscriptiaB : 

To  the  memory  of  Peter,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Wild  Bot,  having  been  found  wild  in  the  fomt  of 
Hertawold,  near  Hanover,  in  the  year  1726.  He  then  a^ 
peared  to  be  about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  bUowtn^ 
year  he  was  brought  to  England,  by  order  of  the  lat» 
Queen  Caroline,  and  the  ablest  masters  were  prorided  foe 
him.  But  proving  incapable  of  speaking,  or  of  reeeiviBg 
any  instruction,  a  comfoitable  provision  wa*  Biade  br  hJM, 
at  a  farm-house  in  this  parish,  where  he  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  inoffensive  life.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  FoIh 
ruary,  1785,  supposed  to  be  aged  72. 

It  is  reported,  that  bis  conntenaoce  much  resembled 
that  of  Socrates.  He  could  never  be  taught  to  articulate 
•ny  words,  though  he  hummed  a  tune  or  two  very  ilL  He 
was  Teij  fond  of  ale  and  tobacco,  and  had  retained  so 
much  of  his  court  breeding  as  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  per- 
son who  gare  hin  money.  He  was  extremely  sensible  of 
the  change  of  the  weather,  and  used  to  howl  and  be  tcij 
wretched  bdfoi*  nu.  He  was  snmosed  to  h&n  bet*  aa 
idiot,  purposclr  pot  in  the  way  of  Oeoige  I.,  in  &o  faceat 
when  ne  was  aiK         ' 


^ 
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St.  Oemains  Cathedral,  Isle  of  Maa. 
Samuel  Ruttsk, 

Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mao,  was  buried  under  the  Tin- 
coveted  steeple  of  his  own  cathedral,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  brass  plate,   which  in  English  is  thus: 

In  this  house,  which  I  have  borrowed  of  my  brethren 
the  worm*,  dollve,  Samuel,  by  Divine  permission.  Bishop 
of  this  island,  in  hopes  of  the  resurrecUoo  to  life :  reader, 
slop,  view  the  Lord  Biabop's  palace  and  smile  :  he  died 
May  30th,  1662. 


In  the  choir  of  the  parish  church  of  Hindiebanch,  in 
Switttrlaiiid,  is  an  elegant  monumeDt,  to  the  memory  of 
Madahz  Lakgaxs,  executed  by  Joim  Au^stus  Nahl, 
late  sculptor  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Tbis  Ikdy,  who  was  esteemed  the  ereftteit  beauty  in 
SwitieHtiid,  died  in  child-bed,  at  Hindiebanch,  ra  tfa«  de- 
K*ery  oTber  fint  infant,  at  the  age  of  48.  Her  busbrad, 
■rho  was  MTSon  of  the  village,  deeply  afflicted  at  the  lou, 
round,  in  Mr.  Nahl,  an  artist,  who  by  Ui  efibrts  ctemiied 
Ihe  grief  o€  Ae  husband  and  the  memory  of  tike  beloved 
vife. 

The  iuuuierable  instucet  of  these  iwMinBiaits  of  bn- 
■■i  fi«gility  appear  to  have  exhausted  all  veaoiircea  of 
Ut  and  genus;  bnt  Mr.  Nahl  was  not  deterred  by  this 
njgar  aeatiflient.  Mad.  Langiians  bari^Gr  ^>^  ^^  Eaater 
etc;  tW  crmnastraco  of  Ae  event  fasfipeniDg  at  thatcriti- 
cd  nkoment,  inspired  him  with  to  happy  an  alliisioD  to  iIk 
ecrtainty  of  onr  resnrrectioo,  to  new,  so  limpie,  and  at 
thc_  Mae  time  so  sublime,  diat  no  penoa  can  widik^ 
Ebeir  tdmiratiaa. 

From  a  simple  Mock  of  freeatoM,  bM  Cf  «  very  fine 
Ban,  be  formed  the  figures  and  Ae  lombi  Th«  tomb 
MisU  aaimder,  as  tf  the  daf  of  g;aiieral  RtribntioB  waa 
mind,  when  the  sepslchres  tavit  d^var  up  their  dead. 
[In  Bloaa  which  corcrt  the  tossh  liiefl  «p  as  it  breaks  in 
fa*  centic,  and  discvrers  tbii  beaatiM  woman  and  her 
bdhni,  JMt  Rcorercd  from  tha  daad.  Sha  rises  oo  the 
■stant  of  her  amkiar,  iMd  wnns  ob  iba  point  cf  takui^ 
LS 
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her  flifht  to  the  heavens.  The  sentiment  of  her  happy 
immortality  pves  a  eerenc  and  majeslic  composure  to  lier 
couDtenance ;  with  one  arm  she  appears  to  push  up  the 
stone,  which  jel  opposes  her  passage,  and  with  the  other 
pressea  to  ker  bosom  her  re-animated  inranl,  who  aUo, 
with  hi*  little  h^ods,  seems  inclined  to  assist  in  disengag- 
ii^  tbemielTes  from  the  disnial  aoode. 

The  cleft,  where  the  slone  separates  into  three  pi«cea, 
is  ao  naturally  expressed,  that  the  spectator  is  disposed  to 
wait  in  expecUtion  of  seeing  tlie  tomb  open  altogether. 
It  is  placea  even  with  the  ground,  ir  not  a  little  sunk,  snd 
IB  closed  in  with  two  wooden  doors,  which  are  thrown 
open  to  such  persons  as  are  drawn  to  the  place  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  it. 


WalloH-upon-  Thames. 

Ih  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  TH^'alton-upon-Thamet, 
in  the  county  of  Surry,  are  several  brass  plates,  nailed 
against  the  south  wall,  to  the  memory  of  one  John  Selwiv, 
celebrated  for  his  remarlcable  itrength,  as  appears  by  iW 
following  traditionary  story : 

John  Selwin,  the  person  represented  on  these  {datoii 
both  in  a  praying  posture,  and  in  the  act  of  killing  a  staf^ 
was,  as  appears  by  the  inscription,  under  keeper  of  ih* 
park  at  Oatlandg,  in  Surry,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Flim- 
beth  :  the  buele-hom,  the  insignia  of  his  ofhce.  being  a^ 
parent  in  both  figures.  This  man  was  extremely  fameaa 
for  his  strength,  agility,  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  cp«o- 
mens  of  all  whicn  he  exhibited  before  the  queen,  at  a 
grand  stag-hunt,  in  that  park,  where  attending,  as  was 
the  duty  of  bis  office,  he  in  the  heat  of  the  chase  suddenlv 
leaped  from  his  horse  upon  the  back  of  the  stag  (bou 
nmning  at  that  time  with  their  atinr>s[  speed),  and  not 
only  kept  his  seat  gracefully,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  th« 
tffirighted  beast,  but  drawing  his  sword,  with  it  ^idcd 
him  towards  the  queen,  and,  coming  near  her  presence. 

E lunged  it  into  his  throat,  so  that  the  animal  fell  dead  al 
er  leet  This  was  tfaongbt  lufficiently  wonderful  to  bs 
dironicled  oo  this  mininmeBV,  and  he  is  accordingly  that 
inrtiajcd  n  the  Mt  of  itabbmg  ;)w  beasL 


SCI 

RUINS. 

ANCIENT  BABYLON. 

Tbj  city  of  Babjion,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Iting- 
doiD  of  Babyloniu,  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
N.  LaL  32»  34',  and  in  E.  Long.  44°  12'  30".  It  was 
founded  bj  the  first  descendants  of  Noah,  2,234  yeait 
before  Christ;  enlarged  bj  Nimrod,  the  great  grandson  of 
Noah,  2,000  years  B.  C;  and  in  a  nianner  completely 
re-built,  about  1,200  years  before  Christ,  by  the  Assyrian 
quecD,  Semiramis.  It  was  greatly  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  various  succeeding  sovereigns :  but  it  w^s 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  daughter  Nitroscis,  that  it 
was  broQght  to  such  a  degree  of  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour, as  rendered  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Babylon  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  in  a  very 
deep  and  fruitful  soil.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  city  from 
north  to  south.  The  old  city  was  on  the  east,  and  the 
new  city,  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  Both  these  divisions  were  enclosed  by  one 
wall,  and  the  whole  formed  a  complete  square,  480  far- 
longs  in  compass.  Each  of  the  four  sides  of  this  square 
bad  twenty-five  gates  of  solid  brass,  at  equal  distances; 
and  at  every  corner  was  a  strong  tower,  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  wall.  In  those  quarters  where  the  city  had  the 
least  natural  defence  there  were  also  three  of  these  towers 
between  every  two  of  the  gates ;  and  the  same  number 
between  each  comer,  and  the  nearest  gate  on  its 
two  sides.  The  city  was  composed  of  50  streets,  each 
15  mile*  long  and  150  feet  broad,  proceeding  from  the 
S5  gates  on  each  side,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right 
ma^%;  besides  four  half  streets,  200  feet  in  breadth, 
curronnding  the  whole,  and  fronting  towards  the  outer 
wall.  It  was  thus  intersected  into  676  squares,  which 
extended  faur  furlongs  and  a  half  on  each  of  their  sides, 
and  aluig  which  the  houses  were  built  at  some  distance 
from  each  other.  These  intermediate  spaces,  as  well  at 
the  inner  parts  <tf  the  squares,  were  employed  as  gardens. 

La 
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ABure^ouads,  &c. ;  so  that  not  above  one  half  of  thfl 
mense  e^itcnt  which  the  wa.llB  enclosed  was  occupied 
buildinrs. 

rhe  walla  of  Babylon  were  of  extraordinary  strengih, 
ng  87  feet  broad,  and  350  high.  They  were  buLli  of 
ck,  and  cemented  by  a  kind  of  glutinous  earth  called 
umeo,  wliich  had  the  quality  of  soon  becoming  at  bud 
■tone,  These  walU  were  surrounded  on  the  outside  by 
immenie  ditcli,  from  which  the  earth  had  been  dug  to 
Jce  the  bricks,  and  which,  being  always  &Ued  with 
ter.  Added  very  much  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 
On  eAch  side  of  tlie  tiver  Euphrates  waa  built  a  qway. 
high  wall  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  walls  arouo'd 
I  city.  There  were  gates  of  brass  in  these  walls  oppo- 
B  to  every  street  which  led  to  th«  river;  and  from  tLeta 
re  formed  descents,  or  landing-places,  by  means  of 
ps;  so  thai  the  inhabitants  could  easily  pass  iu  boats 

narkable  bridge  thrown  over  the  liver,  near  the  middle 
the  city,  buitt  with  wonderful  art  of  huge  stoaesi  &a- 
led  together  by  means  of  iron  chains  and  melted  bad ; 
A  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  whole  furlong  in  length,  sad 
rty  feet  in  breath. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the  swelUiifl 
the  Euphrates,  two  canals  were  cut  from  that  river  At 
sonsiderable  distance  above  the  town,  which  carried  off 
!  superabundant  waters  into  the  Tigris.  From  the  pUo* 
lere  these  canals  commenced,  down  the  sides  Of  dla 
er,  both  above  and  below  the  city,  immense  baakt 
re  constructed  to  confine  the  stream  still  more  <ffecta- 
j  within  its  channel,  and  to  prevent  still  more  cont- 
itely  all  danger  of  an  inundation,  in  order  to  fac'*' 
i  construction  of  these  works,  an  immense  lake  was 

fon  the  west  side  of  Babylon,  about  40  squAra  nulf, 
35  feet  deep,  into  which  the  river  was  timed  Ih  a 
aal  till  the  banks  were  completed,  and  it  was  t£«k 
itored  to  iu  former  course.  This  lake  contianed  After- 
irds  to  receive  ADnually  a  freah  supply  of  waut  fro^ 
B  Euphratei,  and  was  rendered  very  lervicrAbla;,  by 
^Ans  of  sluices,  for  watering  the  lands  which  wen 
OAted  below  iL 
At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  over  the  EupluAlea  wei« 
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tarn  magnificent  palace*,  which  bad  a  subterraneous  com- 
nuuicaiiou  with  each  other,  bjr  means  of  a  vau!t  or 
tunnel  uodef  ihe  river.  The  old  palace,  on  the  east  side, 
was  about  thirty  furlong  in  compass,  and  was  suirounded 
by  three  separate  walls,  one  within  the  other,  with  consi- 
derate ipaces  between  them.  The  new  palace,  on  the 
opposite  side,  was  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  olher, 
and  ia  sud  to  have  been  eight  mites  in  circumfereace. 
Tb«  wtUs  of  both  these  edifices  were  embellished  with  an 
inliaite  variety  of  pieces  of  sculpture:  and  among  the  rest 
vas  a  cnrioos  hunting  scene,  in  which  Semiramis  waa 
nprecenled  on  horseback  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard, 
while  her  husband,  Ninus,  was  piercing  a  lion. 

Tht  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  new  palace  was 
die  hanging  gardens,  which  Nebnchadnezznr  is  said  to 
have  raised,  in  order  to  give  his  wife,  Araytis,  daughter 
ofAstyages,  King  of  Me^ia,  some  represtnfalion  of  the 
beautiful  niouotjinous  and  woody  scenes  which  abounded 
in  her  nati*e  country.  These  gardens  occupied  a  square 
piece  of  ground,  400  feet  on  every  side,  and  consisted  of 
ui^  terraces  raised  one  above  the  other,  till  they  equalled 
in  height  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to 
torace  was  by  means  of  steps  ten  feet  wide,  and  the 
whole  pile  waa  sustained  by  vast  arches,  and  stren^hencd 
on  each  aide  by  a  solid  wall,  twenty-two  feet  in  thickness. 
Within  theM  arches  were  venr  spacious  and  splendid 
apartments,  which  are  described  as  having  commanded  a 
Tery  extensive  and  delightful  prospect  In  order  to  form 
a  proper  pavement  for  supporting  the  soil,  and  confiniog 
the  moiatare  of  the  garden,  large  flat  stones,  sixteen  feet 
i>  length  and  four  in  breadth,  were  first  of  all  laid  upon  the 
top  (tf  the  apper  arches  ,  over  these  was  spread  a  layer 
of  reeds,  ntixed  with  bitamen ;  upon  this,  two  rows  of 
brick  cloacW  cemented ;  and  the  whole  covered  with 
•beets  of  lead,  vpon  which  the  earth  or  mould  was  laid  to 
a  aaScicat  deptk  for  the  latest  trees  to  take  firm  rooL 
la  the  upper  terrace  was  a  large  reservoir,  into  which 
water  was  drawn  from  the  river  by  some  species  of 
engine,  aad  kept  tbeie  ready  to  be  dittribated  to  any  part 
at  the  ^rdens. 

Near  to  the  old  palace  stood  the  Temple  of  Belna  ;  and 

Ib  the  middle  of  the  temide  was  aa  immense  tower,  about 
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feet  in  height,  aod  the  same  number  square  at  the 
jdation.  This  huge  pile  of  building  consisted  of  eight 
ers,  each  75  Teel  high,  pUctd  one  above  the  other* 

gradually  decreasing  towards  the  top  like  a  pyramid. 

ascent  to  the  summit  was  accomphshed  by  stairs  on 
outside,  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  of  a  spiral  formt 

these,  winding  eight  limes  round  the  whole,  pr<v 
ed  the  appearance  of  as  many  towers  regularly  con- 
ting  their  diameter.  In  Llie  different  stories  nera 
ly  lofty  apartments,  supported  by  pillars,  and  used  ak 
pies  in  the  worship  of  Baal ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  was 
:ted  a  complete  observatory  for  astronomical  purpose*, 
at  has  been  described  is  understood  to  have  been  tba 
Tower  of  Babel :  but  it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Ne- 
hadnezzar,  who  built  around  its  base  a  number  of 
:r  sacred  edifices,  forming  a  square  nearly  three  miles 
:ompass.     The  whole   was  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall ; 

the  various  entrances  secured  by  solid  gates  of 
ss,  which  are  coojectured  to  have  been  tbrmed  out 
the  spoils  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  (Dan^ 
p.  i.,  V.  2;  2  Chron.,  chap,  xixvi.,  v.  7.)  la  this 
iple  of  BeluB,  or,  as  some  say,  on  its  summit,  was  s 
den  image,  40  feet  in  height,  and  equal  in  value  to  three 
lions  and  a  half  sterling.  There  was,  besides,  such  ft 
Ititude  of  other  statues  and  sacied  utensils,  Uiat  lh« 
>le  of  the  treasures  contained  in  this  single  edifice  ban 
n  estimated  at  forty-two  millions, 
lie  city  of  Babylon  seems  to  have  excelled  in  rich  and 
enious  manufactures,  at  a  very  early  period  in  thehis- 
r  of  the  world;  and  its  goodly  garments  are  mentioned 
SO  years  before  Christ;  (Joshua  vii.  ver.  21;  and 
am.  ziii.  ver.  18.)  For  the  space  of  26  years  after  the 
th  of  Nebuchadneuar,  it  continued  to  retain  its  glory, 
.  was  at  once  the  seat  of  an  imperial  court,  tho  statioa 
I  numerous  garrison,  and  the  scene  of  a  most  extensiv* 
imerce.  It  was  at  length  invested,  about  540  yean 
ire  Christ,  by  the  victorious  armies  of  Cyrus  tb« 
•aL  Crowded  with  troops  for  their  defence,  sur- 
nded  with  such  lofty  walls,  and  furnished  with  prort- 
ss  for  twenty  years,  the  citizens  of  Babylon  derided  th* 
cts  of  their  besieger,  and  boasted  of  their  impregnablo 
lalion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  conqaeror  of  Asu,  d^ 
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mnined  to  subdue  his  only  remaining  rival  in  the  empire 
fthe  eaitem  world,  left  do  expedient  untried  for  the 
NluctioDof  the  city.  By  means  of  the  palm-trees,  which 
bounded  in  that  country,  he  erected  a  number  of  towers 
igher  than  the  walls,  and  made  many  desperate  aliempts 
>  cairy  the  place  by  assault.  He  next  drew  a  line  of 
ircumTallation  around  the  city,  divided  his  army  into 
welve  parts,  appointed  each  of  these  to  guard  the  trenches 
praraoBth,  and  summoned  his  enemy  to  surrender.  After 
pending  two  years  in  this  blockade,  he  was  presented 
nXb  an  opportunity  of  elTecting  his  purpose  by  stratagem- 
laving  learned  that  a  great  festival  was  to  be  celebrated 
I  the  city,  and  that  it  was  customary  with  ilie  Babylo- 
ians  on  that  occasion  to  spend  the  night  in  drunkennesi 
od  debauchery,  he  posted  a  part  of  his  troops  close  by 
le  spot  where  the  river  Euphrates  entered  the  city,  and 
nather  at  the  place  where  it  went  out,  with  orders  to 
tarch  along  the  channel  whenever  they  should  find  it 
trdable.  He  then  detached  a  third  party  to  open  the 
ead  of  the  canal,  which  led  to  the  great  lake  already 
escribed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  the  river  into 
ie  trenches  which  he  had  drawn  around  the  city.  Br 
lese  means  the  river  was  so  completely  drained  by  mi<f- 
ight,  that  his  troops  easily  found  their  way  along  its  bed ; 
nd  the  gates,  which  used  to  shut  up  the  passages  from 
is  banks,  having  been  left  open  in  consequence  of  the 
eneral  disorder,  they  encountered  no  obstacle  whatever 
1  their  progress.  Having  thus  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
be  city,  and  met,  according  to  agreement,  at  the  gates  of 
he  palace,  they  easily  overpowered  the  guards,  cut  to 
lieces  all  who  opposed  thera,  slew  the  kmg  Belshazzar 
rhile  attempting  to  make  resistance,  and  received  the 
ubmission  of  the  whole  city  within  a  few  houre.  From 
bis  period,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  the  roetropolii  of  a 
iagdom,  and  its  grandeur  very  gradually  decayed.  Its 
ttizeas  were  very  impatient  under  the  Persian  yoke ;  and 
heir  pride  was  particularly  provoked  by  the  removal  of 
he  imperial  seat  to  Susa.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dis' 
irders  in  Persia,  m  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of 
^ambyses,  and  of  the  massacre  of  the  Magians,  they  coa- 
iDued,  during  the  space  of  four  years,  10  make  secret 
vepaiations  lor  a  revolt. 
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At  length,  in  the  fifth  veu  of  Darius  Hy*lupea.  about 
618  y«ar«  before  Christ,  liie;  openly  raued  the  stamlard  o 
rcbeUioti,  aad  thus  drew  upon  ih^raselves  the  whole  fbfca 
of  the  Fetsian  emi>ire.  OetcrmiDed  upon  &  detperaie  dr- 
feace,  and  desirous  to  make  ibeir  provijions  U*t  as  loof  w 
pouible,  they  adopted  the  baibaioua  reftolulian  of  de«tro7- 
ing  all  such  petsooi  id  the  city  at  could  be  of  no  Ber«ioa 
duTing  the  sitge.  Having  sacrificed  the  lives  of  theii 
frieixk.  and  rescdulely  regardless  of  tlkcir  own,  the^  re- 
siUed  successfully  all  the  streagih  and  straiagetns  at  tha 
Persiaas.  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months ;  and  fell  at 
length  into  the  hands  of  Datius,  by  the  following  esirMK- 
dinary  iostance  of  fortitude  in  one  uf  his  officcts  : 

Zopyrus,  one  of  the  principal  noblemen  in  the  Peniaa 
court,  appeared  in  (he  presence  of  his  prince,  covered  with 
blood,  deprived  of  his  nose  and  ears,  torn  witb  Uripc*, 
and  wouudixl  in  various  pans  of  his  body ;  unfolded  u> 
the  astonished  moniuch  his  desigu  of  deserting  to  lh« 
eaemy,  and  arranged  his  future  plan  of  opaiMmM. 
Approaching  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  was  earned  befan 
the  governor,  detailed  the  cruel  treatment  which  h»  pnn 
feued  to  hare  received  from  Darius,  offered  his  aerriMa  to 
the  Babylonians,  who  were  weU  acquainted  with  hia  nak 
and  abilities ;  acquired  their  ccmfidence  by  leveiml  saccaaa- 
ful  sallies;  obtained  at  length  the  chief  command  of  Unk 
forces,  and  thus  easily  found  means  to  betrajr  the  city  H 
his  master.  As  soon  as  Darius  was  in  possessiOB  of  Babv- 
lon,  he  ordered  iU  hundred  gates  and  it*  impiegnabU 
walls  to  be  demolished ;  put  to  death  3,000  of  tboao  who 
had  been  principally  coocemed  in  its  revolt,  and  aeat 
50,000  women  from  different  parts  of  his  empire,  to  av^ 
ply  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  so  crueUy  deatn^fcd 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  In  the  year  Bl  C.  478, 
Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  returning  from  hia  iagl^ 
rions  invasion  of  Greece,  passed  throu^  the  cin  of  Babv- 
loa :  and  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Sabian  worship,  paray 
with  a  view  to  recruit  his  treasures,  plundered  the  Imfla 
<rf  Belui,  of  immense  wealth,  and  thai  laid  its  lofty  Kmr 
in  ruins.  In  diis  state  it  continued  till  the  year  B.  C* 
324,  when  Alexander  the  Great  made  an  attempt  to  i^ 
Iwild  this  sacred  edifice,  and  to  restore  it*  former  ma|[M 
Scence.    But,  though  he  employed  about  10,000  bm  ia 
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this  work,  for  the  space  of  tn-o  roontbs,  nis  sudden  death 
pat  an  end  to  the  nndertaklng,  before  the  ground  was 
cleared  of  ita  rubbish.  This  nnighty  ci^  decltoed  vety 
npidly,  under  the  successors  of  AUiander;  and,  in  the 
jK»t  294  A.  C.  wa*  almost  exhausted  of  its  inhabitants  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who  built  in  its  neighbourhood  the  city 
flf  Selucta,  or  New  Babvlon.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the 
neglect  and  violence  of  the  Parthian  princes,  before  the 
Cbristiui  «a;  and  every  succeediag  writer  bears  tesli- 
iDooy  to  ita  iocreasjiig  desolation:  Diodorus  Siculus, 
B.  C.  44;  Strabo,  B.  C.  30;  Pliny,  A.  D.  66;  Pausaniaa, 
A.  D.  156 ;  Maxiraus  Tyrius,  atid  Constanline  the  Great, 
■■  recorded  by  Eusebiua,  all  concur  in  descnbing  its 
mined  condition ;  and  Jerome  at  length  infocma  us,  that, 
■boul  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  its  walls  were  eio- 
plojed  by  die  Persian  princes  as  an  enclosure  for  wild 
beasu,  preaerved  there  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  IC 
WM  visited  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Ben- 
jamin of  TudeU  iti  >iavacte.  who  obntrvcd  only  a  ftw 
miiu  of  Nebuchadnezzar' a  palace  remaining,  but  so  full  of 
aeipeDts  and  other  venomous  reptiles,  that  it  was  daiH 
geioiu  to  inspect  them  nearly.  A  similar  accouot  is  given 
by  otb^  tr&vellers ;  by  Teieira,  a  Portuguese ;  by  Ranwolf, 
a  Gennaa  traveller,  in  1574;  by  Petrua  V^ensis,  ia 
1616  i  hy  Tavernicr,  and  by  Hanway ;  bnt  so  very  tlieht 
are  the  vcatige*  now  to  be  found  of  ancient  Babylon,  ^at 
h  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  ipot  on  which  it  stood; 
ao  compielely  has  been  fulfilled  the  predictioD  of  Isaiah ; 
**  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  nei- 
tber  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation; 
neither  ihall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall 
tbc  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  shall  be  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of 
doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
■hall  dance  there,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  ^all 
ay  IB  their  desolate  hooses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant 
pMOes.'  The  ttriking  accomplishment  of  Scripture  pro- 
■Incms,  ia  the  Gon()ue*t,  decline,  and  desolation  of  Baby- 
M,  is  very  fally  illosuated  by  RoUin,  and  other  tr ' 
■"-^ —  — BftawsTBft's  £iwMciopttlia. 
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RUINS  OF  PALMYRA. 

Ill  Syria,  and  perhaps  the  whole  world,  does  Dot  aEFortl 
iew  of  more  magnificent  ruins  than  those  of  Palmyra, 
ich  evidently  demotutrale  its  ancient  opulence  and 
Jideur. 

Il>is  ciiy  was  founded  by  King  Solomon,  in  the  desert  of 
ia,  but  it  may  be  supposed,  that  so  advanced  a  garrison 
his,  being  above  300  miles  from  Jerusalem,  did  not  coo- 
le  long  in  possession  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  Solocnon's 
ih,  fell  into  civil  disseosioDS.  It  undoubtedly  submilled 
be  Babylonian  and  Persian  monarchies,  and  afterwards  to 
Macedonians,  under  Alexander  and  tlieSelcucidm:  but 
31)  the  Romans  got  footing  in  (hose  parts,  and  the  Par- 
iDs  seemed  to  put  a  stop  to  their  further  conquests  in  the 
t,  then  this  city,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  being  a  frontier 
1),  and  in  the  middleofa  vast  sandy  desert,  where  armies 
Id  not  well  subsist  to  reduce  it  by  force,  was  courted  oihI 
essed  by  the  contending  princes,  and  permitted  to  cod- 
le  a  free  state,  a  mart  or  staple  of  trade  for  the  conve- 
ice  of  bodi  empires,  as  plainly  appears  from  Appian  ftod 
ly.  With  these  advantages  of  freedom,  neutrality  and 
le,  for  near  two  centuries.  Palmyra  grew  wealthy  uiA 
pificent,  and  it  was  afterwards  much  adorned  and  en- 
led  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  it  submitted 
ut  the  year  of  Christ  130.  From  the  time  of  Adrian* 
hat  of  Aurelian,  for  about  140  years,  this  city  cooti* 
d  to  increase  in  power  and  riches,  till  Zenobia,  tbe 
r  of  Odenatus,  and  queen  of  Palmyra,  as  she  is  con- 
ily  called,  having  some  dispute  with  Aurelian,  after  her 
band's  death,  about  a  share  in  the  empire,  he  marched 
inst  her,  and  having  in  two  battles  routed  her  forces, 
■hut  her  up  and  besieged  her  in  Palmyra.  The  citT 
soon  obliged  to  surrender,  and  Zenobia  flying  wiu 
son,  WB*  pursued  and  taken;  with  which  Aureliaa 
1^  ■atit6ed,  he  spared  the  city,  and  leaving  a  small 
nson  in  it,  marched  to  Rome  with  this  captive  lady; 
the  inhabitants,  being  willing  to  shake  off  the  Roaiaa 
e,  cut  off  the  whole  garrison,  which  Aurelian  onderw 
iding,  thoagh  he  was  got  into  Lurope,  returned  speedlhr 
I  his  army,  took  the  city  again  without  much  oppoa»> 
,  put  tbe  people  to  the  sword  with  unconunos  eraelqp 


tnd  delivered  it  to  be  pillag;ed  by  hia  soldiers.  This  cala- 
mity befel  Palmyra  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  272  ;  and 
though  Aurelian  did  not  then  burn  or  destroy  the  build- 
ings, yet  the  damage  it  sustained  was  never  retrieved,  so 
*»  to  make  any  considerable  figure  ever  after.  In  what 
■SC,  ot  from  what  hand  it  received  its  final  ocerlhrow, 
which  reduced  it  to  its  present  miaerable  condition,  we 
cannot  gather  from  history  ;  but  it  was  probably  burnt 
and  desolated  in  the  obscure  ages  of  the  world,  during 
the  wars  of  the  Saracens. 

These  ruins  lie  in  die  desert  of  Syria,  about  150  miles 
■outh-east  of  Aleppo,  and  have  been  visited  by  several  of 
our  countrymen,  who  have  carefully  examined  and  de- 
•cribed  them.  By  the  space  they  take  up,  the  city  ai>- 
pears  to  have  been  of  vast  extent;  but  there  are  no  ve»- 
tiges  of  any  walls  remaining,  nor  is  it  passible  to  judge  of 
the  ancient  figure  of  the  place.  The  present  inhabitants 
are  about  thirty  or  forty  poor  families,  who  live  in  little 
huts  made  of  earth,  within  the  walls  of  a  spacious  court, 
which  formerly  enclosed  a  most  magnificent  heathen 
temple,  dedicated-  to  the  Sun.  This  court  is  a  square  of 
220  yards  each  side,  encompassed  with  a  high  and  stately 
wall,  adorned  with  pilasters  both  within  and  without,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-two  on  a  side ;  and  had  not  the  Turks, 
out  ofa  vain  superstition,  purposely  beat  down  the  beau  IJ- 
fnl  cornices,  perhaps  the  world  could  not  boast  of  more 
exquisite  carvings,  as  one  mayjudge  from  some  remaining 
fragments.  The  west  side,  on  which  is  the  entrance,  is 
laosdy  broken  down,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  square, 
another  higher  wall  is  raised  out  of  the  ruins,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  part  ofa  castle,  probably  built  by  the 
Hanialukes,  for  the  security  of  the  place.  Before  the 
whole  length  of  this  new  front,  except  a  narrow  passage 
left  for  an  entry,  there  is  cut  a  deep  ditch,  faced  with  stone 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  must  have  made  it  difficult 
to  be  assailed.  This  wall  entirely  shrouds  the  mag- 
nificent entry  that  belonged  to  the  first  fabric,  of  the  state- 
lioess  whereof  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  two  stonea 
that  support  the  sides  of  the  great  gate,  each  of  which  is 
35  feet  high,  both  standing,  and  beautifully  covered  with 
vines  and  clusters  of  grapes,  exceedingly  bold  and  natural. 
As  soon  as  we  enter  within  the  court,  we  see  the  i»- 
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muDS  of  two  rowi  of  very  noble  marble  pillais,  37  feat  hJ^h, 
with  capitiils  of  admirable  workmanship.  About  fifty  of 
tbeae  only  remoiu  eaiiie :  but  there  muit  have  been  many 
moK,  for  they  appear  to  hitve  run  <iuite  round  the  whole 
COnit,  and  to  have  supported  a  very  spacious  double 
piuza,  or  cloister.  The  walk  od  the  west  tide  of  thin 
piazza,  which  is  opposite  lu  ibe  front  of  the  temple,  seems 
to  have  exceeded  the  rest  in  breadth  aod  beauty;  and  at 
cacfa  end  are  two  niches  for  statues  at  their  full  length, 
with  their  pedestals,  borders,  supporters,  and  canopies, 
all  carved  with  the  greatest  art  and  curiosity. 

la  the  middle  of  this  oace  beautiful  enclosure,  but  now 
filled  with  the  diriy  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  stood  the  Temple 
oftheSun,  encompassed  with  another  row  of  pillars  of  a  iiif- 
ierent  order,  and  much  taller  than  the  former,  being  about 
fiftj  feet  high;  of  which  only  sixteen  are  now  remaining. 
The  »pace  included  within  iheae  pillars  was  fifty-nine 
jrardi  in  length,  and  iihuut  lwtnty-ci;,'lit  in  breadth  ;  and 
the  temple  was  thirty-three  yards  long,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  broad,  pointing  north  and  south,  with  a  magnificejt 
entry  on  the  west,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  ■tnictnie^ 
The  outward  wails  of  this  temple  are  slitF  standing,  is 
which  it  is  observable,  that  the  windows  are  narrower  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom,  and  not  very  large,  bat  all 
adorned  with  excellent  sculptures.  Just  over  th«  door 
any  oite  may  discern  part  of^the  wings  ofa  large  spnwl 
eagle,  extending  its  whole  width,  which  made  Mr.  Halifax 
at  first  imagine  it  might  have  been  rather  a  cherab  orer> 
shadowing  the  entrance,  there  being  nothing  of  tbe  badf 
remaining  to  guide  one's  judgment,  but  afterwards,  seeinr 
other  eagles  on  stones  that  were  fallen  down,  he  condndea 
thia  must  have  been  one  likewise,  onW  of  a  much  larger 
aiie.  Never  were  vines,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  otner 
scalptures  in  general,  executed  in  so  bold  and  lively  B 
manner ;  and  every  thing  to  be  seen  about  the  •maff  n- 
maini  of  this  temple,  induces  a>  to  believe  it  wa«  ooea  ■ 
mut  glorious  structure. 

The  Turks,  or  rather  the  Mamalnkes,  have  bnih  a  roof 
to  these  walls,  supported  by  (mall  pillars  and  arches,  bat 
a  great  deal  lower,  and  in  other  respccti  disproportionaia 
to  what  the  ancient  covering  must  have  been;  and  tbey 
have  converted  it  into  a  motqne,  adding  to  the  lOMib  eml 
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Kew  ornaments  after  their  manoer,  with  iascriptioDa  and 
•ent£nc«5  out  of  the  Kocao,  written  in  wreaths  and  flou- 
riahesi  but  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  which  makes 
no  part  of  the  mosque,  there  are  remaias  of  much  greater 
•it  knd  beauty,  viz.,  the  most  curious  fret-work  and  citrv- 
ingt.  In  the  middle  ot  the  roof  is  a  dome  or  cupola, 
tbout  two  yards  in  diameter,  made  of  some  artificial 
composition,  which  is,  however,  an  admirable  piece  of 
wttrkmanahip. 

Af\er  riewing  this  temple,  our  author  went  to  anotliet 
situation,  where  he  had  a  prospect  of  such  stately  ruins, 
that  if  one  mav  frame  an  idea  of  the  original  beauty  of 
Palmyra,  by  wliatia  still  remaining,  it  maybe  questioned 
whether  any  city  in  the  world  could  have  vied  with  It  in 
uagni licence.  Advancing  towards  the  north,  we  have 
before  us  a  fine  obelisk,  about  20  feet  in  height,  consisting 
of  B4:Ten  large  stones,  besides  its  capital  and  the  wre;ithed 
work  about  it.  Its  circumference  just  above  the  pedestal 
is  four  yards  six  inches,  and  its  sculotures,  as  in  other 
places,  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  it  nas  no  statue  on  the 
top  of  it,  as  probably  it  had  formeity.  About  a  <)uajter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  this,  two  other  large  [Hilars  are  to 
be  seen,  the  one  towards  the  east,  and  the  other  towards 
the  west;  which  would  incline  one  to  think  there  was  a 
continued  row  of  them. 

Proceeding  fiHwards,  about  80  yards  from  the  obelisk, 
ve  come  to  a  large  and  loflj  entry,  which,  for  the  beautj 
of  the  workmanship,  is  not  inferior  to  any  thing  befots 
described,  and  leads  into  a  noble  piazza  or  portico,  above 
balf  a  mile  in  length,  and  40  yards  in  breadth,  enclosed 
within  two  rows  of  stately  marble  pillars,  36  feet  in  height, 
snd  eight  or  nine  in  circumference.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  these  are  standing  and  entire,  but,  upon  a 
nioderate  computation,  there  could  not  have  been  less 
sriginally  than  five  hundred  and  aixty.  This  spacious 
piazza  was  terminated  by  a  row  of  pillars,  standing  some- 
what closer  than  those  on  the  sides;  and  perhaps  there 
night  have  been  a  sort  of  banquetting-house  above,  or  else 
s  stately  building,  whose  ruins  lie  at  a  little  distance  to  th« 
left,  might  have  been  allotted  to  that  use,  being  built  of 
fine  marble,  and  having  an  air  of  delicacy  in  Uie  work- 
tnansbip  beyond  what  u  discernible  in  the  piazza.    The 
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pillars  that  supported  it  are  of  one  entire  stone :  and 
one  of  them,  that  was  fallen  down  without  breaking,  mea> 
■ured  22  feet  in  length,  and  8  feet  9  inchei  in  cir- 
cumference. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  great  piazza  are  several  gates 
leading  into  the  court  of  the  palace,  two  of  which,  when 
in  their  perfection,  must  have  been  exceedingly  magniB' 
cent  and  beautiful,  not  only  for  the  elegance  oif  the  work 
in  general,  but  in  {turticular  for  (he  noble  porphyry  pillar* 
irith  which  they  were  adorned,  each  gate  having  four  ia  tta 
front,  two  on  one  hand,  and  two  on  the  other.  There  ti 
only  one  of  these  now  standing  in  its  place,  though  iher* 
U  another  entire ;  they  arc  about  30  feet  high,  and  Q  m 
compasa,  and  to  exceedingly  hard,  that  n  piece  cannot  ba 
broken  otf  without  great  diHiculty.  The  pnlacc  itself  ia  ao 
entirely  mined,  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  what 
it  was  when  standing,  either  as  to  its  figure  or  work- 
manship ;  but  it  was  certainly  answerable  to  the  splendour 
of  the  city. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  long  piazza  stands  a  vast  nutnber 
of  marble  pillars,  some  perfect,  and  others  deprived  of 
their  beautiful  capitals,  but  so  scattered  and  cnnfuMd, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  order,  so  u 
to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  they  originally  served.  In 
one  place  we  find  several  of  them  arranged  in  a  square, 
paved  at  the  bottom  with  broad  flat  stones,  but  without 
any  roof  or  covering ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  thence 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  curious  workmanship,  but  the  roof  is  quite  gOlM, 
and  the  walls  are  much  defaced  and  consumed.  Before 
the  gate  of  it,  there  remains  a  piazza,  supported  by  six 
pillars,  two  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end; 
and  the  pedestals  of  those  in  the  front  have  been  filled 
'With  inscriptions,  which  are  now  defaced  and  illegible. 

The  sepulchres  of  Palmyra  are  woiih  the  attention  of 
the  curious;  being  square  towers  four  or  five  stories  high, 
standing  on  each  side  of  a  hollow  way,  towards  the  north 
part  of  the  city.  They  extend  in  length,  the  space  of  a 
mile,  and  perhaps  anciently  they  might  extend  a  gremt 
way  farther.  They  are  nil  of  the  same  form,  but  difTerenC 
in  magnitude  and  splendour,  according  to  the  circum- 
■lutcea  of  their  founders.     Two  of  these  sepulchiea  um 
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Dre  entire  tliao  the  rest,  though  not  without  marks  of 
e  Turkish  fury,  as  well  as  the  injuries  of  time.  They  are 
tber  larger  than  our  common  church  steeples,  and  five 
iries  high,  the  outside  bein^  of  ordinary  stone,  but 
e  partitions  and  floors  within  of  good  marble,  and  adorn- 
:  with  lively  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  the  busts  of 
en  and  women,  most  of  them  defaced  and  broken, 
nder  these  busts,  or  on  the  sides  of  them,  are  some  in- 

riptions  in  an  unknown  character,  being  probably  the 
imes  of  the  persons  there  deposited.  One  of  these  sepul- 
ires  has  a  door  on  the  south  side,  from  whence  there  is  a 
aik  across  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  the  floor 
ling  broken  up,  affords  a  view  of  the  raults  below.  The 
races  on  each  hand  are  divided  by  thick  walls  into  six 
irtiiions,  each  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  corpse; 
id  if  piled  one  upon  another,  as  their  method  seems  to 
ive  been,  each  of  those  partitions  might  contain  six  or 
ven  bodies.  In  the  lowest,  second,  and'  third  stories, 
ese  partitions  are  uniform,  except  that  from  the  second 
>or  one  partition  is  reserved  for  a  stair-case.  Id  the  up- 
;r  floors,  the  building  being  somewhat  contracted  towaroi 
e  top,  there  is  not  room  for  a  continuation  of  the  same 
ethod:  and  therefore  the  two  highest  Stories  are  not  so 
vided,  nor  perhaps  ever  had  any  bodies  laid  in  them, 
iless  that  of  the  founder,  whose  statue,  in  a  recumbent 
>iture,  is  placed  in  a  niche,  in  the  front  of  the  monn- 
ent,  so  as  to  be  seen  within  and  without,  and  near  thii 
atue  is  a  Greek  inscription.  The  other  monument  ii 
milar,  only  the  entrance  and  front  are  towards  the  north, 
id  the  paintings  are  not  so  tine;  but  the  carvings  are  ax 
x>d,  and  the  whole  looks  as  stately  as  the  former.  Be- 
det,  it  has  the  advantage  with  respect  to  age,  being  not 
I  old  as  the  other  by  a  hundred  years,  as  appears  from 
le  date  of  an  inscription  over  a  niche  in  the  front. 

From  these  sumptuous  mausolea,  and  other  magnificent 
mctures,  our  author  thinks  it  reasonable  to  conclude, 
lat  the  Palmyrenes  were  a  potent  and  opulent  people  be- 
ire  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  that  they 
ere  not  altogether  indebted  to  them  for  their  greatness^ 
■ith's  Woitdert. 
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RUINS  OF  BALBEC. 

NrxT  lo  the  ruins  of  PalmyrB,  there  ate  oodc  whidi 
more  attracl  the  alien  lion  of  Uavellera  thati  those  of  Btlb«c, 
a  town  about  30  miles  oorth  of  Damaacus,  supposed  to  be 
tlie  aDcieQt  Heliapolis,  so  called  from  iin  image  of  the  bub. 
vhich  was  woTshipped  by  iu  Pagan  iohubitaDts.     Ibe 

Ketcnt  (owe.  which  was  uesLroyed  by  an  eanhijutlic.  in 
OVc'mber,  1759.  was  of  a  square  form,  about  a  mile  ia 
compass,  surrouoded  by  a  wall  of  considerable  siirn^th. 
wbicli  had  been  built  oat  of  the  ruioi  of  the  ancient  city ; 
but  the  hoiucs  were  very  mean,  such  as  are  usually  net 
with  in  Turkish  villages.  Oo  the  south-west  side  o(  tba 
town  were  the  noble  remains  of  an  heathen  te[n|>le,  vilh 
aome  other  magnificent  building ;  but  in  later  tines  iheac 
old  structures  nave  been  patched  and  [licced,  some  addi- 
tions made  to  them,  and  toe  whole  converted  lotoacaMlc. 
The  additional  buildings  were  in  no  mean  taste,  but  yet 
the  modem  architecture  was  eaaily  distinguished  fnmlUm 

The  first  thing  observable  among  those  veoerable  t* 
mains  of  antiquity,  as  they  stood  before  the  rarthnnafcr. 
was  a  rotunda,  or  round  structure,  encorapaueo  wiA 
beautiful  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  whicn  supporttA 
an  elegant  cornice.  Though  round  on  the  outside,  it  was 
octagonal  within,  having  eight  arches  supported  bj  ci|H 
Corinthian  oolumns,  each  of  one  single  piece.  It  was 
mostly  of  marble,  and  was  of  late  open  at  the  top,  bat 
appeared  to  have  1>t?en  covered  with  a  shell,  and  to  baM 
been  embellished  with  some  ligures  of  eagles.  Id  a  wwd, 
the  whole  was  very  elegant  and  stattly;  but  the  Greaka, 
who  ventured  to  use  it  as  a  church,  though  it  waa  ia  a 
tottering  condition,  had  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  inuds  by 
daubing  it  with  plaster. 

Beyond  the  rotunda  was  a  large  and  lofty  pile  of  baiU- 
ing,  composed  of  vast  square  stones,  and  leading  mIo  ■ 
aUtely  piana  or  portico,  150  paces  in  len^^  wbicA 
opened  ta  the  temple  before-menLooed.  The  t« — '-  *— * 
surprisingly  withstood  the  injuries  of  lioM,  aai 
the  fiiry  of  superstition,  the  body  of  it  being  almoit  < 
It  was  an  oblong  square,  and  as  to  ita  form  attd  propor* 
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Unn.  it  »etT  much  resembled  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
CoTent-^rden,  at  London,  but  in  dimeni^oas  anil  oitier 
respecU  the  Balbec  temple  wu  very  superior.  1 1^  length, 
measured  on  the  outside,  was  193  feet,  snd  iU  breadth  96: 
irilhia  U  was  120  feet  long,  and  60  broad,  lie  pronaos, 
or  auti-lemple,  had  long  tumbled  down,  the  pillan  that 
Bvrpported  it  being  broken.  The  body  of  the  temple  was 
snrrounded  by  a  noble  portico,  sustained  by  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  each  of  which  consisted  of  three  stmiea, 
being  about  50  feel  high,  and  more  than  six  in  diameter. 
These  pillars  were  three  yards  distant  from  each  other, 
mnd  at  much  from  the  wall  of  the  temple,  fourteen  of  them 
being  on  each  side,  and  eight  at  the  end,  reckoning  the 
oomer  pillars  twice  over.  They  had  a  stately  architrave 
nmning  round  their  capitals,  with  a  cornice  admirably 
carved.  The  covering  of  the  portico  consisted  of  large 
hollow  stones,  which  formed  an  arch,  extending  from  the 
pillars  to  the  wall  of  the  temple ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
•tone  was  the  figure  of  a  deity  or  hero,  but  most  of  them 
■o  defaced  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished.  There  was  a 
Mercury,  indeed,  that  had  received  bnt  little  injury,  and 
an  eagle  flying  away  with  Ganymede,  both  carved  with  all 
the  life  imaginable.  A  continued  bas-relief,  in  miniature^ 
ran  round  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  temple,  oo  a  marble 
border,  representing  various  ceremonies  of  the  heathen 
worship,  in  which  there  was  a  surprising  mixture  of  figures, 
both  of  men  and  beasts,  but  without  the  least  confusion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  grand  than  the  entrance  into 
this  magniGcent  edifice,  the  ascent  being  by  thirty  steps, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  wall,  which  terminated  in  a 
pedestal,  whereon  was  formerly  placed  a  statue.  Eight 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  a  large  triangular  pediment,  CMn- 
poaed  the  front,  and  within  these  pillars,  at  about  two 
yards'  distance,  were  four  others  ;  and  also  two  pillars  of 
dirce  faces  each,  which  altogether  formed  a  portico  before 
the  door  of  the  temple,  24  feet  in  depth,  and  npwards  of  60 
in  breadth.  The  door  of  the  temple  appeared  to  the  ut>- 
Boct  advantage  through  these  pillars,  their  nice  propor- 
tioos,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  recess  of  the 
door  itself,  all  contribnting  to  make  it  look  majestic.  The 
door-case  or  portal  was  about  40  feet  high,  snd  28  wide  ; 
and,  as  to  construction  and  proportion,  resemblod  tba 
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2al  portal  at  tlie  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  ^t 
iidon,  but  far  excelled  it  in  the  richnesB  of  its  «culptui^>. 
e  bas-relief  over-head,  waa  an  admirable  piece  of  scuip- 
-e,  and  though  much  injured,  still  discovered  immitable 
Buties.  It  wus  a  large  eagle  with  his  wiogs  expanded, 
trying  a  Caduceut  (Mercury's  rod  or  wand  entwi&ted  wiib 

0  serpents,)  in  his  talons,  and  holding  in  hia  beak  the 
ings  or  tibaitds  coming  from  tlie  ends  of  two  festoons, 

1  other  ends  being  supported  by  two  flying  Fanien  ;  the 
lOie  done  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 

The  inside  of  this  temple  was  divided  into  tliree  aislei 
Tiewhat  like  our  churches,  the  broadest  being  in  the 
ddlo.  These  were  formed  by  two  tows  of  fluted  Corin- 
an  columns,  above  three  feet  in  diameter.  Eacli  row 
isisted  of  six  columns,  which  stood  about  18  feet  di»- 
it  from  each  other ;  and  1^  from  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
1  round  the  walls  were  two  rows  of  pilasters,  one  above 
3tber,  and  between  the  pilasters  were  tall  oicbes 
It  seemed  to  have  been  oesigned  for  images.  Of 
)se  pilasters  there  were  eight  in  a  row  on  each  side,  tnd 
le  niches,  the  bottom  of  which  were  upon  a  level  with 
'.  bases  of  the  pilasters,  and  the  wall  to  that  heig;ht  «u 
ought  like  a  Corinthian  pedestal,  the  same  order  having 
;d  exactly  observed  in  the  niches  themselves.  Neftr 
I  west  end  of  the  middle  aisle  there  was  an  ascent  of 

marble  steps,  to  a  part  of  the  temple  distinguitbed 
m  the  rest  by  two  large  square  columns  adorned  with 
isters,  forming  a  noble  entrance  correspODdiog  to  that 
Lhe  temple  itself.  This  part,  for  want  of  a  proper  nunc, 
s  called  the  choir:  and  it  is  supposed  here  was  foc- 
rly  a  partition,  and  that  the  two  pillars  supported  a 
lopy.  There  was  a  large  marble  niche  at  the  bottom 
this  choir,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  place  of  tba 
Dcip&l  idol  anciently  worshipped  in  this  temple.  AH 
md  this  part  of  the  structure  there  was  a  vast  profo- 
D  of  excellent  sculpture  ;  on  one  hand,  fruiu,  flowers, 
toons,  birds,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  other,  Neptune,  Trl- 
a,  lishes,  Bad  other  marine  figures.  The  roof  of  tlka 
iple  Was  very  bold,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  earrings, 
■hort,  the  fiutric,  at  it  lately  appeared,  struck  a  speo- 
ar  with  astontshment,  and  gave  the  inost  just  ideas  of 

iiMguificeDCe  of  the  aacieitt  architecture. 
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An  old  wall,  which  encompassed  the  itately  Tcmains 
wc  have  been  describing,  was  buiit  of  stones  of  such  a 
prodigious  aiie,  that  those  of  our  famous  Stonehenge  are 
afe  not  to  be  compared  with  them;  and  the  whole  was  so 
surprising  and  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  natives 
of  Balbec,  as  is  usual  with  the  vulgar  in  such  cases,  be- 
lieved il  10  be  the  work  of  the  de»il.  Three  of  the  largest 
of  ihete  stones,  iyin^  end  to  end  in  the  wall,  are  183  feet 
in  leDgth,  one  of  them  being  63  feet  long,  and  the  other 
62  a-piece.  They  are  12  feet  deep,  and  their  breadth 
the  same ;  and  what  is  more  astonishing,  they  were  raised 
np  into  the  wall  abo*e  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  These 
are  the  largest  that  travellers  have  taken  notice  of,  hu| 
the  other  stones  of  this  wall  are  of  a  prodigious  size. 

Within  this  enclosure,  at  a  smalt  distance  from  the 
temple  above  described,  were  the  ruins  of  a  stately 
palace,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  of  wliich  our  travellers 
have  taken  vt.rj  liak  notice.  Going  through  the  arched 
portiro  already  mentioned,  tLe  first  striking  object  was  a 
spacious  hexagonal  building  or  wall,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  theatre,  being  open  at  one  end,  with  a  terrace,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  by  steps  of  marble.  This  opened 
into  a  square  court,  larger  than  the  former,  and  encom- 
passed with  more  magnificent  structures.  On  each  hand 
there  was  a  doable  row  of  pillars,  which  fonned  porticos 
^mve  130  yards  long,  and  16  broad  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  court  there  was  a  large  and  sumptuous  structure, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  the  body  of  the  palace,  as  one 
may  judge  by  the  columns  belonging  to  this  part,  nine 
whereof  were  lately  standing,  which  were  of  a  vast  size, 
each  consisting  of  one  Bttwe,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
We  could  not  behold  the  remaining  vestiges  of  this  palace 
without  admiration,  wherein  we  saw  avast  variety  of  omi^ 
nents,  without  any  of  the  extravagant  mixtures  intro- 
duced in  later  ages.  Here  were  busts  and  statues  with- 
out number,  well-wrought  niches,  trophies,  bas-reliefs, 
incrustations ;  and,  in  a  word,  so  many  valuable  remnants 
«f  ancient  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  show  that  the 
taste  of  Greece  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome  were  united 
in  this  palace.  The  great  vaults  underneath  it  were  do 
less  surprismg,  for  thioogh  the  rains  one  may  discern 
long  Sights  of  marble  Stairs,  some  of  ibem  coDtaining  near 
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Tbe  btrid  lum  and  elevation  of  ihesr  Ttulu 
wonderfol:  snd  the  w»]ls  have  been  adcrncd 
h  bU'telieft  mnd  nucnpiions  m  Roman  characters,  bni 
■■  dampfwn.  at  the  plicp  and  length  of  time  have  rta- 
red  them  Olegible;  Some  o(  the  vitalu  receive  li^ltt 
m  large  windowt,  that  are  level  with  the  sorfitoe  of  the 
MiDd  abore ;  bnt  otbets  are  quite  dark,  aiid  cannoc  he 
wed  without  torches  or  candles,  either  because  of  ilietr 
«t  depth,  or  becanae  iht  passages,  originally  made  to 
c  them  Kght,  are  now  Blled  up  with  rubbish. 
At  a  ■hort  difltance  from  the  wall«  of  the  city  b  a 
trry  of  free-itone,  from  which  '.be  immense  ilonea  em- 
lyed  in  die  body  of  the  great  temple  were  probaUj 
:en,  while  tlte  oraomental  jjarts  or  tliosc  buiidinga  w«fc 
>plied  by  a  quarry  of  cuarse  white  marble,  at  a  great 
tance  to  the  west  of  tlit  cily.  There  are  still  retnain- 
:  in  the  first  qaarry  some  vast  stones  cut  and  shaped  far 
!.  One  of  them  thus  shaped,  but  twt  entirely  de<achad 
m  the  qnarry  at  the  bottom,  is  70  feet  long,  14  broadi 
1  14  feet  5  inches  deep,  whence  it  must  contaia  14,m 
}ic  feet ;  and  were  it  Portland -stone  would  weigh  aboat 
70,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  about  1,135  ton*, 
rbe  inhabitants  of  this  country  confidently  maiataia, 
t  both  Balbec  and  Palmyra  were  built  by  Solomon  ;  aad 
>  probable,  that  his  character,  as  a  wise  and  yet  v^a^ 
■ns  prince,  may  have  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  wUek 
h  respect  to  Balbec  at  least,  seems  to  have  acvcely 
J  other  foundation :  for  nowhere  could  an  caster*  m^ 
"ch  enjoy  a  more  luxunous  retirement  than  amidst  iht 
rams  and  shades  of  Balbec.  The  natives  relate  ^wn 
Ties  of  the  manner  in  which  be  spent  hie  honrs  of  diu- 
itce  hi  this  retreat;  a  subject  on  which  the  wa«^  inf- 
lation ofthe  ArabBtstpttobetoopartknlar^— SaiTs's 


RUINS  OF  HERCULANEUM  AND  POBIPEII. 
Air  tnexhaaatftle  mine  of  aatiqae  cnrioMtiOT  aziata  !■ 
I  rumi  of  Hercalanenm,  a  city  lying  between  Na^laa 
1  Momit  VeauviM,  which,  in  the  6nt  year  al  tfa>  teia 
*""  I,  was  overwMmed  by  a  ainaiB  of  Ian  Wm  m 
mine  toleww.    Thia  km  is  bow  •!  a  emmtntj 
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wkich  renders  it  extremely  difBcuIt  to  be  removed,  being 
composed  of  bituminous  particles,  mixed  with  cioden, 
minerals,  Rod  vitrified  aabstances,  which  altogether  Torin 
a  close  and  poaderous  mas*  In  the  resolution  of  several 
ages  the  *pot  It  stood  npon  was  entirely  forgotten ;  but, 
ill  the  year  1713,  it  vas  accidenttJly  discovered  by  some 
Icibouieis,  who,  in  diggio?  a  well,  struck  upon  a  Statue  on 
the  benches  of  the  theatre.  Several  curiosities  were  after- 
wards dug  out,  and  sent  to  France,  by  the  Prince  of 
Elbauf;  but  the  search  was  soon  di  scon  tin  lied,  and  Her- 
culaneum  remained  Jn  obscurity  till  the  year  1736,  whea 
the  King  of  Naples  employed  men  to  dig  per[>cndica]arlj 
eighty  feel  deep;  wbereupon  not  only  the  city  made  iu 
learance,  bat  also  the  bed  of  the  river  which  ran 
High  it.  In  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  found  a  statue 
01  gold,  and  the  inscription  tliat  decorated  the  great 
doors  of  entrance.  In  ihe  theatre  were  some  fragments 
of  a  gilded  chariot  of  bronze,  with  horaes  of  the  same 
metal,  which  had  been  placed  over  the  principal  entrance. 
On  a  balustrade,  which  divided  the  orchestra  frotn  the 
stage,  was  found  a  row  of  statues ;  and  on  each  side  of 
the  pulptbim  stood  an  equestrian  figure  of  a  person  of 
the  Nonian  family. 

A  great  varie^  of  curious  articles  have  also  been  found 
■■  other  puts  of'^  this  city,  which  are  now  arranged  in  a 
wing  of  the  palace  at  Naples,  and  consist  not  only  of 
statnes.  busts,  altars,  inscriptions,  and  other  appendages 
of  opulence  awl  Iniury,  but  also  comprehend  a  com- 
pleie  aaaortment  of  domestic,  mnsicaj,  and  surgical 
matrumenu :  tripods,  of  elegant  form  and  exquisite 
execution;  lamps  and  chandeliers  in  endless  variety; 
pateras,  and  other  appurtenances  of  sacrifice ;  mirrors  of 
p<^shed  metal,  silver  kettles,  cisterns  for  beating  water, 
and  vaiioas  cvlisuy  utensils ;  a  lady's  toilet,  furnished 
with  comba,  thimble*,  rings, '  pttint,  ear-rings,  ftc.  &c. 
Two  statues,  representing  a  Mercury  and  a  Sleeping 
Faoa,  are  putienlarly  admired  by  connoitaears ;  and 
•everal  rooms  are  filled  with  bandsome  busts.  The  fresco 
pWBtinga,  whidt  fix  the  sake  of  preservation  have  been 
framed  and  glazed,  are  deposited  in  another  part  of  the 
palace.  A  large  parcel  of  manuscripts  were  also  fouud 
^unong  the  ruins,  and  very  nnsuine  hopes  were  entet- 
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itjatd,  by  the  literati,  that  many  works  of  tlie  tuieienti 
would  be  restored  to  light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  soieoce 
was  on  the  point  of  being  opened;  but  the  difficulty  ot 
tiorolling  the  burnt  parchments,  of  pasting  the  fragmeDti 
oa  a  flat  surface,  and  of  deciphering  the  obscure  letters, 
have  proved  such  obstacles,  that  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  work. 

The  streets  of  Herculaneum  appear  to  have  been  per- 
fecUy  straight  and  regular ;  the  houses  well  built,  atHl 
generally  uniform  ;  and  the  rooms  paved  either  with  \&Tgt 
Roman  bricks,  mosaic  work,  or  fine  marble.  It  appears 
that  the  town  was  not  filled  up  so  unexpectedly  with  the 
melted  lava,  as  lo  prevent  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants from  escaping  with  their  richest  effects;  for  there 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  skeletons  found,  and  but  litll« 
gold  ot  precious  stones. 

Tlie  town  of  Pompeii  was  inrolved  in  the  same  ntelao- 
choly  catastrophe  wiih  Herculaneum;  but  it  was  not 
discovered  till  near  forty  years  after  the  finding  of  th* 
place.  One  street,  which  has  been  entirely  cleared,  a 
paved  with  the  same  kind  of  stone  of  which  the  ancient 
roads  are  made ;  and  narrow  causeways  are  raised  aboot 
eighteen  inches  on  each  side  for  foot  passengers.  Dc 
Moore  observes,  that  the  street  itself  is  not  so  broad  u 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strand  in  London,  and  is  np- 
posed  to  have  been  inhabited  chiefly  by  tradesmen.  The 
houses  are  small,  but  neat  and  convenient;  the  stucco 
on  the  walls  is  smooth  and  beautiful ;  and  some  of  ibt 
rooms  are  ornamented  with  paintings,  which  appear  ex- 
tremely fresh,  and  tolerably  well  executed.  In  oue  par*, 
of  the  town  is  a  rectangular  building,  with  a  colonnade 
toward  the  court,  somewhat  resembling  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  London :  and  at  a  considerable  distance  ta  (be 
lempTe  of  the  goddess  Isis,  the  pillars  of  which  are  d 
brick  stuccoed ;  but  then  U  DOthing  very  magnificent  m 
the  appearance  of  this  edifice.  Few  skeletons  were  found 
n  the  streets  of  this  town ;  but  in  the  houses  there  wen 
many,  in  situations  which  nlainlv  proved  that  they  wot 
endeavouring  to  escape  when  the  tremeDdons  tonvat  ol 
lara  OTertooK  them. — Smith's  Wonden. 
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Tub  magoiiiceDt  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Perscpolis,  de- 
ttroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Thais,  <he  AtbeniaD  courtezan,  are  too  curious  to  be  here 
fimiUed.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this  ancient 
slmcture,  the  residence  of  former  kin^  of  Persia.  It  n-as 
30ce  scarce  inferior  to  any  paUce  in  the  norld  in  sp  en- 
ioar  and  magnificence ;  and  there  are  now  to  be  seen 
broken  walls  adorned  with  sculpture  ;  stair-cases  of  vast 
extent,  and  pillars  of  a  very  diSerent  form  from  any  of 
the  orders  of  aichitectnre,  that  declare  tlie  height  of  the 
fallen  roofs.  These  niins  are  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Scbiras,  and  are  seated  in  a  plain,  partly  encom- 
pasied  by  a  raoge  of  mountains.  Tbe  front  extended  600 
paces  from  north  to  south,  and  390  from  east  to  west. 
The  stones  of  the  wall  are  black  and  harder  than  marble, 
some  finely  polished ;  and  many  of  them  of  such  a  sur- 
prising size,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ancient 
Persians  were  able  to  raise  and  move  such  prodigious 
masses.  Several  grand  portals  arc  still  standing-,  adorned 
with  columns  and  basso-relievos :  and  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  a  great  number  of  pedestals,  from  which  the  columns 
have  fallen.  In  short,  these  ruins  have  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  that  fill  the  mind  of  the  cunous 
beholder  with  astonishment. 

The  royal  palace  was  a  structure  of  such  l>cauty  and 
magnificence,  that  perhaps  it  was  never  exceeded  by  anv. 
It  stood  on  a  rocky  hill,  and  lookup  fifty  acres  of  ground 
being  surrounded,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  with  a 
triple  wall,  the  first  of  which  was  sixteen  cubits  high,  the 
second  double  that  height,  and  the  innermost  sixty  cubits, 
all  built  of  marble.  The  palace  itself  was  of  a  square 
form,  and  on  each  side  had  brazen  gates.  Tfae  halls  and 
apartments  were  exceedingly  spacious  and  lofty ;  the  walls 
of  them  adorned  with  noble  sculptures,  some  of  which  still 
lemain  to  testify  its  ancient  splendour;  and  the  cedar 
rnofs  shone  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  other  precious 
materials.  The  royal  throne  was  of  pure  gold,  embeU 
liibed  with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  and  the  furniture 
of  the  chambers  was  rich  beyond  description ;  the  bed- 
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•uads  btmg  ot  wlid  goM  mricb«d  widi  g«ai:  Ksd 
erer;  thing  ebe  poponiiJaablT  fumptiKMs.  It«  glorr. 
lioweveT,  did  bnt  pn  i      .  ~^-:i  iii.-a;  for,  althe  gicM 

fea*t  wUdi  Alezmd  .      -    V:'-  was  peT«ii*d«d  bjr 

nail,  tbe  AAeoun  i-.  tt  wvald  be  a  noble 

exploit  b>  bm  lo  :.  :  j-^Er.'^i  whirl),  being  hexted 
widi  irtne,  he  readiij  s.Titd  tu.  Tho»  ihia  •nperti  wb- 
fice,  together  with  tti-  'itv,  which  for  »e»«nJ  ago  bad 
be«n  the  »cat  of  the  P-  i«i;m  monarch*,  wat  soon  reduced 
to  ■  hemp  of  nrim,  irhirS  atr  still  to  be  ace»  aboat  thirty 
miifi  to  dw  north  of  ^'  ^.i-^,  and  exhibit  evident  tokeu 
of  it!  foraiei  magnifi-  ■■!.■ 

Hie  lofty  rolnmna .  *!■;  siandmg,  declare  the  tiet^of 
dw  Mien  Toofi;  and  <he  stairs  show  that  the  aputaents 
they  led  to  were  much  superior  to  any  thin^  in  oor 
modem  pslacei.  Thtsi'  magoiliccnt  remains  appen  uin 
A  kind  of  amphitheatre,  surround  in;;  mcuntains  fonninf  a 
half  moon,  as  if  it  V'\-i  lu  t  nibrart-  (iK-m;  itiey  are  fratcd 
in  a  fine  plain,  that  extends  two  leagnea  in  breadib,  rod 
near  forty  leagues  in  length.  That  superb  edilice  haa  the 
walls  of  three  of  its  sides  still  atandinj^.  The  front  e3> 
tends  GOO  pitce.i  from  north  to  south,  and  .190  from  ml 
to  west ;  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  ancienlK 
called  the  Royal  Monnlain,  where  an  asoent  is  fonned 
between  some  scattered  rocks ;  beyond  which  there 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  some  otber  buildings. 

The  top  of  this  edilice  presents  to  -view  a  platform  of 
400  paces,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  front  wall  to 
the  mountain:  and  along  three  sides  of  this  wall  ia  ot- 
ricd  on  a  pavement  of  two  stones,  joined  together,  «||K 
feet  broad  :  with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  it  b  it 
■ome  places  twenty-four  feet.  The  stones  are  blkcl* 
faArder  than  marble,  some  of  them  finely  polish<>d.  aaid 
BUDj  of  them  of  such  an  amazing  size,  that  it  is  difficvh 
to  conceire  how  such  prodigious  masses  were  ever  rmiaed 
hf  human  indnstry. 

The  principal  staircnxe  is  placed  between  the  middle  et 
the  (Vont  and  the  northern  end  of  the  edifice ;  tl  con«i»ti  of 
two  flights  of  steps,  tliBt  wind  off  from  each  other  to  iW 
diftance  of  forty-iwo  feet  at  the  bottom.  Th^'ic  rtrps  wn 
only  four  inches  high,  and  fourteen  in  lireadlh  :  tluT«  ir* 
fil\y-fiTC  of  Uiem  on  the  nnnheni  stde,  and  ftfty^tniM  m 
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.tile  south;  and  there  are  several  others  under  ground, 
ibat  have  beeo  covered  over  by  length  of  time,  as  well  as 

eirl  of  the  wall,  which  riiies  forty-four  feet  eleven  inches 
gh  in  the  front.  At  the  bottom  of  these  two  flights  of 
■teps  ii  a  single  HigUt,  extending  6fty-one  feet  four  inches 
ftom  one  to  the  other ;  from  thence  tlie  two  flights  are 
carried  off  from  each  other,  and  return  back  from  the 
centre,  at  an  equaJ  distance  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
top;  and  above  these  flights  is  3  pavement  of  large  stones, 
and  another  single  flight  of  siepa,  seventy-tive  feet  in 
width,  answering  to  that  at  the  bottom,  and  leading  tip  to 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  edifice.  This  staircase  has  a 
"»ery  fine  and  singular  effect,  and  is  perfectly  correspondent 
ifiUi  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 

On  ascending  the  upper  steps,  a  speclator  sees  before 
him,  at  the  distance  of  foriy-two  feet  from  tlie  front  wall 
of  the  stair-case,  two  grand  portals,  and  two  columnB. 
On  the  inside,  upon  a  kind  of  pilaster,  on  each  hand,  is  a 
large  figure  in  basso-relievo,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  sphinx.  Each  figure  is  twent^^two  feet 
from  the  fore  to  the  hinder  legs,  and  fourteen  feet  and  a 
half  high.  The  faces  of  these  animals  are  broken  off,  and 
tbeir  bodies  much  damaged ;  but  what  is  most  extraordi- 
nary is,  the  breast  and  fore  part  project  from  the  pilaster. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  these  figures  thus 
mutilated  were  designed  to  represent.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  pilasters  are  characters,  which,  from  their  smallness 
and  elevation,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  the  two 
columns  that  appear  between  the  portals  are  the  least  da- 
maged of  all,  particularly  with  respect  to  their  capitals 
and  the  other  ornaments  of  their  upper  parts :  but  the 
bases  are  entirely  covered  with  earth.  They  are  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty-four 
feet. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty-two  feet  south  «f  the  same  pM- 
tal,  is  a  large  basin  for  water,  cut  out  of  a  single  atone, 
twenty  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  five  inches  in  breadth  ; 
and  raised  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  tha 
floor.  Proceeding  southward  from  the  portals  already  do- 
■cribed,  you  see  two  other  flights  of  steps,  resembling  the 
fccmer ;  the  one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west.  Ob 
dte  upper  pan,  the  wall  is  embellished  with  foliage,  and 
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the  represeDtation  of  a  lion  reading  a  bull,  in  bas-telie& 
much  larger  than  life.  P/oiu  hcDcc  extends  u  nrall  forty' 
five  feet  in  length,  bejODil  the  lower  part  of  the  stair-  c&sc ; 
and  there  is  aa  interval  of  sixty-seven  feet,  extending  to 
(he  western  front,  which  corresponds  with  the  other,  and 
has  three  ranges  of  figures,  one  over  the  other,  with  a  lion 
tearing  an  ass,  that  has  a  hurn  projecting  from  the  fore- 
head ;  and  between  theie  aTiiroals  and  rows  of  figures,  ia  a 
square  filled  with  antiquu  characters,  the  uppermost  01 
which  are  defaced.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stairs  are 
three  ranges  of  small  %u  rt;s ;  but  tbose  in  the  upper  row 
are  only  viaiole  from  the  waist  downwards ;  these  figure* 
are  only  two  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  the  wall,  which  U 
five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  has  an  extent  of  ninety- 
eight  feet 

On  the  top  of  the  steps  last  described,  is  an  entrance 
into  an  open  place  pared  with  large  stones,  whose  breadth 
is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  stair-case  to  the  first  co- 
lumns, which  compreheiida  a  space  of  twenty-two  feet 
two  inches.  These  columns  are  disposed  into  two  range*, 
each  of  which  consist  of  six  pillars,  but  none  of  them  are 
entire.  At  the  distance  of  seventy  fef  t  eight  inches,  there 
were  formerly  six  rows  of  other  pillars,  each  row  consist- 
ing of  six;  these  thirty-six  pillars  were  likewise  twenty 
two  feet  two  inches  distant  from  each  other,  but  only  (even 
of  them  are  now  entire ;  all  the  bases  of  the  others,  bow- 
ever,  are  standing. 

At  the  distance  of  about  seventy  feet  from  these  rows  Ok 
columns,  on  the  west,  towards  the  front  of  the  stair-case, 
were  once  tweli-e  other  columns  in  two  ranges,  each 
of  which  contained  six,  but  only  five  arc  now  remaining; 
the  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  columns  ;  and  mt 
ornaments  that  served  for  their  capitals;  between  whidt 
are  pieces  of  sculpture,  representing  camels  on  their  Vnfri 
On  the  top  of  one  of  these  columns  is  a  compartawDt  re- 
presenting camels  in  the  same  posture. 

Towards  the  east  are  several  magnificent  ruitu,  coasoW 
ing  of  portals,  passages,  and  windows  ;  the  insides  of  tha 
portals  are  adorned  with  figures  m  bas-relief:  these  nuaa 
extend  90  paces  from  east  to  west,  \25  from  north  to 
■outh;  and  are  60  paces  both  from  the  columnt  and  At 
aountains.    In  the  middle  of  these  ruins  th«  aaith  m 


covered  with  76  broken  columns,  19  of  which  atill  support 
their  entablature ;  thk'ir  shafts  are  formed  of  four  pieces, 
besides  the  base  and  capital.  At  the  distance  of  118  feet 
from  these  columns  lo  the  south,  is  an  edifice  that  rises 
higher  than  any  other  part  of  tbe  ruins,  from  its  being 
situated  on  a  hill.  The  front  wall,  which  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  high  on  that  side,  is  composed  of  a  single  ranc;e  of 
stones,  some  of  which  are  eight  feet  deep ;  and  the  wall 
extends  1 13  feet  from  east  to  west,  but  has  neither  figures 
nor  any  other  ornaments :  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  how- 
ever, are  the  ruins  of  a  double  stair-case,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  several  figures  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
vhieHy  composed  of  large  and  smalt  portals,  and  is  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Ijrqest  of  these  portals  is  five  feet  wide, 
and  five  feet  two  iiirlies  docp.  Among  the  rest,  two 
portals  appear  to  the  north,  with  three  niches  or  windows 
walled  ap.  Under  these  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and 
two  women  down  to  the  knees ;  but  their  legs  are  covered 
with  the  earth  that  is  raised  against  them :  under  the  other 
gate  is  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  lion  by  the  mane. 
To  the  south  is  a  portal  and  four  open  windows,  each  of 
which  are  five  feel  nine  inches  wide,  and  eleven  in  height, 
including  the  cornice ;  their  depth  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
grand  portals.  The  two  sides  of  this  gate  are  carved 
with  the  figure  of  a  man  having  something  on  his  head  re- 
sembling a  tiara.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  women,  ono 
of  whom  holds  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  On  the  inside, 
three  niches  are  covered  with  ancient  Persian  characters. 

There  are  two  other  gates  to  the  west  that  are  not 
covered ;  within  one  of  these  is  the  figure  of  a  man  fighting 
a  bull;  with  his  left  hand  he  grasps  a  horn  in  his  fore- 
head, while  with  his  right  he  plunges  a  da^er  into  his 
belly.  On  the  other  side,  the  figure  of  another  man  clasps 
the  norn  with  his  right,  and  stabs  the  beast  with  his  left. 
The  second  portal  has  the  figure  of  a  man  carved  in  the 
same  manner,  with  a  winged  deer  that  has  a  horn  in  his 
forehead. 

Behind  this  edifice  are  the  ruins  of  another,  which  ex- 
ceed it  in  length  by  38  feet.  It  has  also  niches  and  win- 
dows, ^e  former  of  which  are  cut  out  of  single  stones.  A 
little  to  the  south  is  a  double  flight  of  steps,  separated  by 
Tails,  embellished  with  small  figures  and  foliage;  farther 
H3 
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to  the  soDtli  are  subterraneaa  passa|^,  which  appear  !• 
have  beea  the  remains  of  on  a<|ueiiuct ;  and  slill  farther  tB 
the  south,  are  the  remains  of  another  edifice,  which  eslead 
160  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  191  from  cast  to  wett. 
Ten  portals  beloogiog  to  it  ore  still  to  be  aeen ;  together 
with  seven  windows  and  40  eoclosurcs  that  were  formerly 
covered  with  looms.  In  the  middle  are  the  bases  of  3o 
columns  in  six  ranges,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  Urga 
stones,  under  which  were  aqueilucls. 

There  anciently  dood  onolher  structure  to  the  wert> 
Tard  of  the  last-mentioned  building.  On  the  ruins  of  tW 
Wftll,  which  still  rises  near  two  feet  above  the  pavcmmti 
»it  some  figures  of  men  in  bas-relief,  each  rrnitnrnloi 
with  a  lance.  Ibe  ground  enclosed  by  this  walloaounft 
a  aumbcT  of  round  stones,  that  were  the  bases  of  'Vi—nt. 
On  the  east  side  of  these  last  ruins  are  the  remaini  pt  m 
beautiful  stnir-case.  60  feet  la  h'ngth,  rosenibliag  that  ol 
tbe  iJOBt  wall ;  but  though  most  of  the  steps  are  deatroycd 
b^  time,  the  wall  that  separates  the  two  Hights  ii  adB 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  adorned  with  characters,  aaA 
figures  almost  as  large  as  life.  Columns  were  fwraerlj 
disposed  between  this  edifice  and  the  other  lost  men- 
tioned  :  among  these  ruins  are  four  portals,  each  adonMd 
on  the  inside  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  two  woomk 
holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head. 

A  little  to  >hc  north  of  the  two  last  edifices,  are  two 
portals  with  their  pilasters,  on  one  of  which  is  the  figwa 
of  a  man  and  two  women,  one  of  whom  holds  an  umbrcUk 
over  his  head.  Above  these  women  is  a  small  figure  wkh 
wingf,  which  are  expanded  on  the  sides  of  the  portico. 
Over  the  second  figure  a  man  is  seated  in  a  chair,  with  ft 
staff  in  his  hand,  aud  another  stands  behind  him  with  hit 
right  hand  upon  tlic  chair.  A  small  fi^'ure  ahove  holds  a 
circle  in  his  left  hand,  and  points  to  something  in  Us 
righL  Under  this  portal  are  three  ranges  of  figures,  sH 
of  which  have  their  hands  lifted  up:  and  over  the  OatA 
pilaster  which  remains,  two  women  hold  an  umbrella  0«C* 
the  head  of  a  man.  The  earth  is  also  covered  with  fra^ 
meats  of  columns  and  other  antii^uilies. 

From  hence  we  proceed  tu  the  last  ruini  of  the  slnw* 
Urea,  on  the  mountain.  On  the  south  side  are  Ura 
portals,  under  each  of  which  a  man  is  seated  in  a  ^air. 
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with  a  staff  in  hit  right  hand,  and  in  his  leh  a  kind  of 
vaae.  Behind  liim  is  another  figure,  which  bears  some  ■ 
thing  cm  his  head  like  the  tail  or  a  seit-horse,  and  holds  a 
liaen  cloth  in  his  right  hand.  Below  are  three  rows  of 
feuces  with  lifted  hands,  four  in  the  Kret.  and  five  in  each 
of  the  other  two  rows.  Above  these  arc  several  orao- 
auotal  ranges  of  foliage,  the  lowest  of  which  is  intermixed 
with  siaall  liooa,  and  the  highest  with  oxen ;  and  over 
diem  is  k  little  winged  6guie,  which  holds  in  his  left  hand 
snmethiDg  that  resembles  a  small  glass,  and  makes  a 
signal  with  his  right.  These  portals  arc  ornamented  with 
several  other  figures,  of  which  a  description  might  be 
tedious. 

There  are  two  ancient  royal  tombs  near  the  mountam, 
one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  soiifh,  both  of  them 
hewn  out  of  the  rork,  and  both  noble  fragmeLits  of  nnti- 
qoity.  Their  fronts  are  covered  with  figures  and  other 
oraaments  ;  the  form  of  both  is  nearly  the  same,  and  there- 
fore a  description  of  that  to  the  north  will  be  sufHcient 

That  part  of  the  tomb  on  which  the  figures  are  carved  is 
40  feet  wide,  the  height  is  almost  equal  to  the  width  be- 
low, and  the  rock  extends  on  each  side  to  the  distance  of 
60  paces.  Below,  a  range  of  four  columns  support  the 
entablature  on  their  capitals,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  the  heads  of  two  oxen,  as  far  as  the  breast,  with  the 
fore  legs  bent  on  the  top  of  each  column.  The  gate, 
which  is  surrounded  with  ornaments,  is  placed  between 
two  of  these  columns  in  the  middle,  but  is  at  present 
■Imoit  closed  up.  Above  the  columns  are  the  cornice 
and  entablatQre,  adorned  with  eighteen  small  lions  in  bas- 
relief,  nine  on  each  side,  advancing  towards  the  middle, 
where  there  ia  a  small  ornament  resembling  a  vase.  Above 
the  lions  are  two  ranges  of  figures  almost  as  large  as  life, 
fourteen  in  each  range,  armed,  and  lifting  up  their  hands, 
as  if  to  support  the  building  ^ove  them ;  and  on  the  side 
is  an  ornament  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  pillar,  with  the 
bead  of  some  animal  that  has  only  one  horn.  Above  this 
It  another  cornice  ornamented  with  leaves.  On  the  left 
hand,  where  the  wall  projects,  are  three  rows  of  niches 
one  above  another,  each  of  them  containing  two  figures 
armed  with  lances,  and  three  others  on  the  side  armed 
in  the  same  manner.     There  are  likewise  two  on  the  right 
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aide,  with  their  left  bands  placed  on  Uieir  beards,  and  lh« 
right  OQ  their  body.  On  the  side  of  these  are  three  others 
in  the  aame  diapoaitioa  at  those  on  the  other  side.  At 
■ome  distance  below,  and  between  these  ligures  nnd  an 
ortuunent  that  has  some  distant  ritemblance  of  a  round 
pillar.  It  another  figure  on  each  side,  very  much  impaired. 
Above,  on  three  steps,  stands  a  figure  pointing  at  some- 
thing with  his  right  hand,  and  holdiDg  a  kind  of  bow  in  his 
left.  Before  him  ii  an  altar,  on  which  an  offering  ia  made, 
from  whence  the  flames  ajc  represented  ascending.  Above 
this  altar  appears  the  moon :  and  it  is  said,  that  there  wat 
once  tt  sun  behind  the  figure,  but  nothing  of  it  is  now  to 
be  seen.  In  the  middle,  and  above  all  this,  appears  a 
small  mystic  ^iire,  that  is  also  to  be  seen  ia  several  part* 
of  the  other  btmlings. 


CASCADES,  FOUNTAINS,  CATARACTS, 
SPRINGS,  §-c. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  VAUCLUSE. 

This  fountain,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  EuropCt 
is  situated  about  five  miles  from  Avignon;  its  waters  are 
sweet  and  limpid,  but  it  is  only  accessible  by  passbgover 
frightful  precipices.  Its  vicinity  is  covered  with  beautiful 
woods,  whose  cool  refreshing  shades  breathe  delicious 
odours.  Near  this  fountain  was  the  residence  of  the  cele* 
brated  Italian  poet,  Petrarch,  whose  verses  are  full  of  fire 


and  patlios.  He  sunj;  by  turns,  his  fair  mistress,  Laur«, 
die  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  his  beautiful  hermitage. 
Laura  was  equally  admired  for  her  virtue  and  ta.ents,  as 
the  graces  of  her  person.  T^ic  name  of  Petrarch,  natur- 
ally calls  to  mind  that  of  Laura,  Vaucluse,  the  sweets  of 
friendship,  the  pleasures  of  retirement,  and  the  Muses. 

The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  Hows  from  a  vast  cave,  at  tltf 
4M>t  of  a  rock,  of  an  amazing  hciichti  and  perpendicular  ■> 
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11)11  cavern,  wbeie  ihe  hand  of  man  never  Is- 
,  ii  100  feet  high,  and  at  least  as  mucli  in  extent; 
I  a  double  cave,  the  es:terioT  measures  60  feet  in 

at  the  entrance;  the  interior  30.  Here  reigns  a 
silence,  and  utter  darkness,  which  inspires  involim- 
rror.  In  th.s  second  cavern  there  is  a  sheet  of 
Ki  pure,  that  we  coiiU  not  find  (observes  a  cele- 

traveller)  by  the  light  of  our  torches,  the  rock 
fhich  it  passes  in  the  least  discoloured, 
e  daring  persons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen^ 
■enlured  in  a  small  boat  to  soand  this  vast  gulf; 
y  were  unsuccessful,  probably  because  the  strength 
rater  carried  the  lead  still  towards  the  surface.  A 
ps  from  the  outward  cavem,  the  fountain  finds  an 
ve  issue,  whence  it  rushes  whh  impetuosity  over 
ocks,  forming  various  cascades,  till,  meeting  no 
e,  it  divides  gently  into  two  large  branches,  in  the 
of  a  beautiful   country,  and  9t  last  falls  into  the 

under   the   name   of    the'  Jorqne. 


FOUNTAIN  AT  PEROUL 

RE  is  a  remarkable  fountain  at  Peroul,  near  Hont- 
in  Languedoc,  which  boils  up  furiously  in  small 
I,  This  manifestly  proceeds  from  a  vapour  break- 
of  the  earth  ;  for  upon  dicing  near  it,  and  pouring; 
ipon  the  place  newly  dug,  the  same  bubbling  im- 
;iy  ensues  :  and  in  several  dry  places  thereabouts, 
nd  small  ventiducts,  or  spiracles,  at  which  a  steam 
*orth,  strong  enough  to  remove  light  bodies,  such 
vs,  leaves,  or  feathers.  It  is  observable,  that  thia 
does  not  take  tire  upon  the  application  of  a  lighted 
liloe  the  fumes  emitted  from  tbe  boilii^  'pniig  near 
in  l.ancaBhire. 


FOUNTAIN  AT  PLINANIA. 

Hinania,  m  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  is  a  singular 
n,  which  bursts  ttoat  a  rock,  and  falls  in  natural 
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cascades  into  the  lake  of  Como.  This  sptiog  cbba  and 
flaw*  thrice  every  day,  with  surprising  regularity,  ezcoiC 
ID  stormy  weaiber.  From  being-  almost  dry,  it  gradtulljr 
rises  till  it  fores  a  considerable  stream,  and  then  as  gn- 
daftUy  snbaides,  till  the  period  of  its  swell  retuma.  Pliiaj*« 
description  of  its  ebb  and  flow  is  written  upon  the  mil  d 
an  adjoining  apartment. 


CURIOUS  SPRING,   NEAR  THE  LAKE  OF  COHO. 

Ik  the  vicinity  of  Rosioiere  is  a  curious  npring,  wUcli 
rises  in  the  centre  of  a  natural  basin,  about  I'i  feet  •<}■»: 
the  force  that  acts  apon  it  must  be  prodigious,  for  after  k 
■hower  of  rain,  it  throws  up  a  column  of  water,  h  (hick 
as  a  man's  thigh,  nearly  a  foot  above  its  surface.  111  IcM- 
pcraiure  is  invariablt,  its  surt.ice  clfar  as  crvstal,  nitd  its 
depth  unfathomable.  Many  persons  suppose  it  to  be  the 
end  of  some  subterraneous  lake,  that  has  here  fonndan 
issue  for  its  waters. 


BEAUTIFUL  CASCADE  IN  THE  GARDENS  AT 
CHATSWORTH. 

Near  the  south  and  south-east  sides  of  the  houe,  an 
those  water-works,  which,  about  sixty  years  ago,  gave  dw 
gardens  of  Chatsworth  extraordinary  celebrity.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  a  cascade,  whieh  consists  of  a  series  of 
steps,  extending  a  considerable  distance  down  a  steep  hill, 
crowned  at  the  top  by  a  temple,  that  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  very  capacious  reservoir.  This  fane  (says  Mr. 
Warner)  should  be  dedicated  to  Mercury,  the  cod  of  de- 
ceit, as  a  piece  of  roguery  is  practised  upon  the  iacaudoua 
stranger  witliin  its  very  sanctuary  ;  from  t!ie  floor  of  which 
a  multitude  of  little  fountains  spout  up,  while  he  is  ad- 
miring the  prospect  from  the  portal,  and  qnickly  wet  him 
to  the  skin.  When  this  cascaile  is  put  in  motion,  the  water 
mthes  with  prodigious  force  from  the  roof  and  ornKineiits 
of  the  temple,  and  falling  into  a  basin  in  front  of  the  Imild- 
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iog,  is  thence  ditcliar^d  dowo  the  flight  of  steps.  Among 
the  other  curiosities  of  this  nature  are  a  triton  and  some 
■ea-horses,  from  whose  heads  small  streams  issue;  a  foun- 
tain, which  tbiowa  up  water  to  the  height  of  90  feet ;  and  a 
copper  tree,  representing  a  decayed  willow,  from  every 
leaf  of  which  water  is  made  to  issue,  by  the  turning  of  a 
cock,  BO  u  to  fonn  oDartificial  shower.— Smith's  Wonders 


THE  FALL  OF  STAUBBACH. 

At  Lauterbruemien,  in  Swilierland,  is  a  celebrated  tor- 
rent, called  the  Fall  of  Staabbach,  which  rolls  perpen- 
dicularly froiD  so  vast  a  height,  as  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
fine  spray,  resembling  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  from  this  ap- 
pearance it  takes  its  name  which  means  a  spring  of  dust. 
The  gteatest  part  of  the  water  falls  clear  over  the  over- 
hanging mountain  durinG;-  its  whole  descent ;  but  the  re- 
mainder dashes,  about  half  way,  against  a  projectioo  of 
the  rock,  and  flies  off  with  great  Tiolence.  The  perpea- 
dicslar height  is  said  to  be  about  930  feet.  When  thesuB 
ahioes  in  an  opposite  direction,  a  small  lahibow  is  reflected 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  which  gradually  diminishes 
SI  the  spectator  approaches. 


REHARKBALE  CASCADES  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Ott  the  west  side  of  a  lake  near  Weddenschweil  is  a 
cascade,  which,  bursting  from  surrounding  trees,  falls  a 
few  feet  on  the  ridge  of  rock,  and  then  pecipitates  itself 
in  mid-air  for  about  50  feet,  without  touching  the  sides  of 
the  precipice.  The  effect  is  peculiarly  striking;  nor  can 
a  contemplative  spectator  sufficiently  admire  the  rast  am- 
phitheatre of  rock,  the  sun-beams  [laying  on  the  falling 
waters,  and  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  contrasted  with  the 
tranquil  beauties  of  the  adjacent  lake. 

The  cascade  of  Arpenas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mag- 
laud,  rushes  from  an  impending;  rock,  with  a  fall  of  300 
feet  perpendicular :  it  is  divided  into  an  almost  impercep- 
tible spray ;  and  afterwards  collecting  itself,  trickles  down 
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the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  a  ihousand  little  strcunB. 
Mr.  Cox  observes,  tliat  this  body  of  water  is  mach  mora 
contideraJite  than  that  of  Staubbach,  and  that  the  fall  ap- 
peared  qtiite  b>  high. — Smith's  Woiuiert. 


THE  ROAUING  CASCADE,  JAMAICA. 

Ill  St.  Anne's  parish  Jamaica,  is  a  very  remarkable  cas- 
cade, or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  cataract,  rormed  by 
the  Whhe  rirer,  which  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and, 
alter  a  conne  of  about  12  miles  among  the  mountains,  pr»- 
cipit&tei  iUelf  in  a  fall  of  about  300  feet  or  more,  obliqaelj 
measured,  with  such  a  hoarse  and  thundering  noise,  as  to 
be  heard  at  a  pri^at  distance.  Viewed  from  below,  (ha 
adjutage  appears  to  be  a.  body  of  water,  of  small  bvlki 
issuing  between  :t  uifi  of  ivoocl :  but,  as  it  continues  iu 
descent,  the  breadth  gradually  increases,  until  it  reachea 
the  bottom,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  circular  basin,  and 
then  flows  away  in  a  serpentine  course  towards  the  ses. 
Through  the  whole  descent  it  is  broken  and  interrupted 
by  a  regular  climax  of  steps,  of  a  stalactitic  matter,  in- 
crusted  over  a  kind  of  soft  chalky  stone,  which  yields 
easily  to  the  chisel.  So  vast  a  discharge  of  water,  ihna 
wildly  agitated  by  the  steepness  of  the  fall,  dashing  and 
foaming  from  step  to  step,  with  all  the  impetuosity  and 
rage  peculiar  to  this  clement,  eihibits  an  awful,  pleasing 
scene.  But  the  grandeur  of  it  is  astonishingly  heightened 
by  the  fresh  supplies  which  it  receives  after  the  rainy  sea- 
sons. At  such  limes,  the  roaring  of  the  fiood,  reverberated 
from  the  adjacent  rocks,  trees,  and  hills:  the  lumultnons 
violence  of  the  torrent,  tumbling  headlong  with  resistless 
fiiry :  and  the  gloom  of  the  overhanging  wood,  contrasted 
witn  the  soft  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  silvery  glitter  of  the 

Sray,  the  flight  of  birds  skimming  over  the  lolty  summit 
the  mountain,  and  the  placid  surface  of  the  basin  be- 
low,  form  altogether  an  assemblage  of  subjects,  the  most 
happily  mingled,  and  beyond  the  power  of  painting  to 
express.  ^ 

Wild  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swelKd, 
And  the  mix'd  mm  of  its  banks  o'erspread. 
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At  last  the  rous'cUiip  riv^r  voan  along*  '^ 

Resistless!  roaring!  dreadtnl! — Down  it  comes 
From  ths  mde  mountain,  and  the  mossj  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  for.-^ 
Then  o*er  the  sanded  Talley  floadng  spreads. 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent; — ^till  again  constrain'd 
Between  two  meeting  crags,  it  bursts  away, 
Wbeie  rocks  and  woods  o*er-hang  the  torbid  stream. 
There  gatherine  triple  force,  rapid  and  deep. 
It  boBsl  and  wheels !  and  foams  I  and  thunoers  through  t 

Thomsow. 


FALLS  OF  NIAGARA* 

About  six  leagues  from  the  fort  of  Niagara,  in  Canada, 
is  the  greatest  cataract  in  the  world,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Waterfall  of  Niagara.  The  river  at  this  fall  runa 
from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W. ;  and  the  rock  of  the  fall  forma 
a  kind  of  6gure  like  a  hollow  semicircle  or  horse-shoe. 
Above  the  fall,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  an  island 
about  800  feet  long ;  the  lower  end  of  which  is  just  at  the 
perpendicular  edge  of  the  fall.  Before  the  water  comes 
to  this  island,  it  runs  but  slowly  compared  with  its  motion 
afterwards,  when  it  grows  extremely  rapid,  running  with  a 
surprising  swiftness  before  it  comes  to  the  fall.  It  is  per- 
fectly white,  and  in  several  places  is  thrown  high  up  into 
the  air.  The  water  that  runs  down  on  the  west  side  is  in 
gpreater  abundance  and  whiter  than  that  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and  seems  almost  to  outfly  an  arrow  in  swidness. 
When  a  person  is  at  the  fall  and  looks  up  the  river,  he  may 
perceive  that  the  water  is  every  where  exceedingly  steep, 
almost  like  the  side  of  a  hill ;  but  on  looking  at  the  fall 
itself,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  astonishment  it 
occasions. 

The  height  of  the  cataract,  as  measured  by  mathemati- 
cal instruments,  is  found  to  be  exactly  137  feet;  and  when 
the  water  is  come  to  the  bottom  it  flies  back  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air  The  noise  may  sometimes  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  40  miles,  but  seldom  farther*    At  some 
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timet  the  Tall  makes  a  much  ^cater  noise  ihan  at  others  ; 
and  lliis  is  reg;aT(i&d  as  an  itifallible  pro);noslic  of  rain  or 
other  bad  weather. 

From  the  place  where  the  water  falla  there  arises  a  pro- 
digious vapour,  like  a  thick  smoke,  insomuch  that  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  a  stranger  mi^ht  suppose  that  d>« 
Indians  had  set  their  forests  on  fire.  These  vapours  hm 
very  hi)rh  in  the  air  when  tt  Js  calm,  but  are  dispersed  by 
the  wind  when  JL  blows  hard.  If  any  person  go  into  this 
vapour,  or  if  the  wind  blow  it  on  him,  it  ii  so  penetisthig, 
that  in  a  few  moments  he  will  be  as  wet  as  if  immersed  in 


Some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  when  birds  happen  to 
fly  into  the  smoke  of  the  fall,  they  immediately  drop  down 
and  perish  in  the  water;  either  because  their  wingv  are 
become  wet,  or  that  the  tremenduotis  roar  of  the  fall 
astonishes  and  confounds  them;  but  others  think,  that  this 
ideaism''reiychimerl''at,hrcnuse  among  the  great  number* 
of  birds  found  dead  below  the  fall,  there  are  no  other  totli 
than  such  as  live  and  swim  frequently  in  the  water,  aa 
awans,  geese,  ducks,  teal,  ^c.  Great  flocks  of  these  aan 
nals  are  o^en  seen  gofng  to  destruction  in  the  foUcainf 
ntiuier:  They  swim  in  the  river  above  the  fall,  and  bo  an 
carried  down  lower  and  lower  by  the  water ;  and  as  wmr- 
fowl  are  commonly  pleased  with  being  carried  hj  the 
stream,  they  indulge  themselves  in  this  pleasure,  ttD  dK 
rapidity  of  the  water  renders  it  impossibie  for  thnn  ta 
rile,  and  they  are  consequently  hurrii  d  down  the  precipice. 

In  the  months  of  September  and  October,  such  prodH 
gioas  quantities  of  dead  water-fowl  are  found  every  monn 
ing  below  the  fall,  that  they  afford  ample  suliMsteuca  fcr 
the  garrison  at  the  fort.  There  also  are  frequently  fond 
the  bodies  of  deer,  bears,  and  other  animah,  which  ban 
attempted  to  cross  the  water  above  the  fall.  Some  melw 
dioly  instances  of  human  beings  having  lost  iheir  liv«s  hi 
a  similar  manner,  are  related  by  travellers ;  und  the  W> 
lowing  one  is  too  affecting  to  be  passed  over  Ju  silcnco'— 

An  unfortunate  Indian  was  reposing,  in  a  utaie  of  ■■» 
briaty,  in  his  canoe,  which  was  properly  seCTirei],  >|  tha 
distance  of  sonse  railei  above  the  cataracts,  ivhile  hu  aiife 
•at  «n  the  shore  to  watch  his  sbmbm.  Aftt  r  M>De  tiac, 
ft  Hiior,  from  «m  of  the  tcsmU  on  the  lake,  hajtfwaed  is 
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•nive  at  the  spot,  and  began  to  take  some  indecent  libeio 
ties  with  the  Indiuii  fi^male.  The  woman  naturally  at- 
tempted to  rouse  her  husband,  but  before  she  could  effect 
ber  desi^,  the  brutal  inanner  cut  the  cord  of  the  canoe 
and  set  it  adrifL  The  little  Teasel  glided  i^wiftjy  donn  the 
■tream,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  it  was  seen  to 
enter  the  Rapidi.  '1  he  Indian^  awakened  bj  the  violent 
motion  of  the  wavea,  started  up,  and  on  perceiving  hit 
perilou*  situation,  he  grasped  ius  paddle  with  a  look  of 
inexpressible  horror;  but  finding  it  absolutely  imposslbls 
to  Stem  the  force  of  the  curreot,  be  calmly  wrapped  him- 
self np  ia  his  blanket,  and  resumed  his  former  position  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  the  space  of  a  few  moments, 
he  waa  hurried  down  the  precipice,  and  was  never  dis- 
covered more. 

There  is  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  fall,  which  was 
formeily  supposed  inaccessible  ;  but  an  accident  that  hap< 
pened  about  sixty  years  ago  made  it  appear  otherwise. 
Two  lodiani  went  out  from  Fort  Niagara  to  hunt  upon  an 
iclaiid  that  is  sitaated  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  above 
die  great  fall,  which  was  then  stocked  with  abundance  of 
deer;  b«t  having  indulged  too  freely  in  the  use  of  some 
neoch  brandy,  they  fell  asleep,  and  their  canoe  drove 
back  with  the  stream  till  it  approached  thftt  island  which 
u  in  the  middle  of  the  fall.  They  were  awidcened  by  the 
noise  of  the  cataract,  and  began  to  give  themselves  ovec 
as  lost,  bnt  after  some  vigorous  exertions,  they  effected  a 
laadiog  npon  the  island.  At  first  they  exulted  in  the  idea 
of  their  escape ;  but  upon  ctxd  reflection  they  found  them- 
selves hardly  in  a  better  state  than  if  they  had  gone  down 
the  fall,  since  they  had  no  other  alternative  than  either  to 
throw  themselves  down  the  same  or  perish  with  hunger. 
After  some  time,  however,  hard  necessity  put  them  on  in- 
vention ;  and  as  they  found  plenty  of  wood  on  the  island, 
Ibey  made  a  ladder  of  the  bark  t>f  the  lind-tree,  m  order 
to  reach  the  water  below ;  one  end  of  this  ladder  they 
fastened  to  a  large  tree  that  grew  on  the  side  of  a  rock 
above  the  fall,  and  let  the  other  end  down  to  the  water. 
By  this  contrivance  they  descended  to  the  bottom  in  the 
middle  of  the  fall  ■  and  then  threw  themselves  out  into 
tbe  water,  tkmktng  to  swim  on  shore.  Scarcely,  bow- 
erer,  had  they  begua  to  swim,  befeie  they  were  ttnovm 
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;k  with  violence  against  the  rock  from  which  they  came, 
1  after  several  fmilless  atleiopts,  they  were  compelled  to 
ascend  to  the  island.  After  some  time,  ihey  discovered 
lians  on  the  shore,  who  appeared  to  pity  their  miafor- 
le,  but  gave  them  little  hope  of  assistance.  Thvse, 
irever,  ran  to  ioform  the  commandant  of  the  fort  of  the 
jation  of  their  friends,  and  he  »3on  projected  the  meam 
their  deliverance  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  water  that  runs  on  the  west  side  of  this  isl&nd  it 
illow,  especially  toward  the  eastern  shore.  The  com- 
ndant,  therefore,  caused  some  poles  to  be  made  and 
nt«d  with  iron,  and  by  the  help  of  these,  two  Indians 
3red  to  walk  to  the  island  lo  save  their  unfortunate 
Ihren,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Each  had  two  such 
es  in  Ills  handi  to  set  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  in 
arder  lo  keep  him  steady,  and  in  this  manner  they  t^tdj 
ehed  the  island,  and  brought  away  the  poor  creatures, 

0  were  almost  werishing  for  want  of  food. 

]n  the  west  side  of  this  island  are  some  small  rocki; 

1  in  former  times,  a  part  of  the  rock  at  this  side  of  the 
hung  over  in  such  a  manner,  tnat  the  water  which  fell 

pendicularly  from  it  left  a  vacancy  below,  so  that  peo 
could  go  under,  between  the  rock  and  the  water ;  bat, 
le  years  ago,  the  prominent  part  broke  off  and  fell 
rn.  The  breadth  of  the  fall,  as  it  runs  in  a  semicircle 
M:koned  to  be  about  300  feeL 

!very  day  when  the  sun  shines,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
ming  till  two  in  the  afternoon  may  be  seen,  below  the 
,  the  similitude  of  a  beautiful  rainbow,  and  sometime* 
,  one  within  another.  The  brightness  and  cleameis of 
phenomenon  depends  on  the  quantity  of  vapour  that 
■Its  from  the  spray  of  the  cataract ;  for  when  the  wind 
'es  the  vapours  away  the  rainbow  disappears ;  but  as 
a  as  new  vapours  come,  it  resumes  its  former  appear- 
e.  llie  rock  of  the  fallconsists  of  agreylime-itooc- 
.Tii's  Wondert. 


REMARKABLE  LAKES. 


^^ 


'W  tlie  top  of  a  ridge  of  mountiuni  in  Portugal,  eaUed 
'dla,  there  are  twu  lakes  of  great  extent  and  dep^ 
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especially  one  of  tiiem,  which  is  said  to  lie  unfathomable. 
What  is  chiefly  icmarkable  in  them  is,  that  they  arc  calm 
when  the  sea  is  so,  and  rough  when  that  is  stormy ,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  they  have  a  subterraneous  commu- 
nication with  the  ocean ;  and  this  seems  to  be  conlirmed 
by  the  pieces  of  ships  they  occasionally  throw  up,  though 
almost  forty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  There  is  another 
extraordinary  lake  in  this  country,  which,  before  a  storm, 
is  said  to  make  a  frightful  rumbling  noise,  that  may  be 
heard  St  the  distance  of  several  miles.  And  we  are  also 
told  of  a  pool  or  fountain,  called  Fervan^as,  about  14 
miles  from  Coimbra,  that  absorbs  not  only  wood,  but  even 
the  h'ghtest  bodies  thrown  into  it,  such  as  cork,  straws, 
feathers,  ^c,  which  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  seen  no 
more.  To  these  we  may  add  a  remarkable  spring  near 
Estremos,  which  petrities  wood,  or  ratlier  incrusts  it  with 
a  case  of  stone ;  but  the  most  surprising  circumatance 
IB,  that  it  throws  up  water  enough  in  Bummer,  to  turn 
several  mills,  whereas  iii  winter  it  is  perfectly  dry.— 
Smith's  Woniiert. 


LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  always  considerably  higher  in 
snmmer  than  in  winter;  commonly  beginning  to  increase 
about  the  end  of  January,  and  continuing  to  rise  till  July 
or  August.  This  circumstance  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains;  but  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  there  may 
be  a  concurrence  of  other  causes.  In  calm  weather,  and 
even  before  sun-rise,  the  lake  assumes  a  variety  of  colours, 
curiously  intermixed,  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  reflections  of  the  images  on  the  shore  blending  toge- 
ther on  the  bright  surface  of  the  water. 

Fish  are  found  here  in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  ob-  . 
servable,  that  the  diAerent  species  seem  to  have  cantoned 
themselves,  and  divided  the  lake  among  them;  trouta 
being  only  found  in  the  current  of  the  Rhone,  carp  near 
Vevay,  4'c.,  but  such  fishes  as  only  resort  hither  occasion- 
mllj,  spread  themselves  over  &U  jjnrts  indifferently.    Tb* 
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Uout  taken  here  are  extremely  large,  and  Uie  pike  h««« 
been  someUmes  known  to  weigh  upwardi  of  etghiM* 
pounds. — Smitr's  Wonders. 


LAKE  OF  WAHLESTATT. 

The  Lake  of  Wahlestatt,  in  the  canton  of  Glaris,  in 
Switzerland,  is  completely  environed  with  mountains,  one 
of  which  has  an  aperture  pierced  through  '"  near  iho  lop, 
called  St.  Martin's  Hole.  Through  this  hole  the  «ky  nuij 
be  leen  on  a  certain  part  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  the  onlj 
inlet  of  the  sun-beams  upon  a  small  village  called  Ela, 
for  lour  weeks  together,  about  the  time  <jf  the  (.-ijuiBot, 
every  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  solar  rays  arc  inut- 
mitted  upon  this  Tillage  through  St.  Moiliii's  Hole,  at 
thiough  a  natural  telescope, — Skitk's  fFondert. 


Near  Bourbon- Lane i,  in  Burgundy,  there  is  a  mincnl 
spring,  which  ia  said  to  be  so  hot,  that  a  roan  cannot  kttf 
his  hand  in  it  two  minutes,  and  yet  an  egg  left  in  it  a  whole 
hour  will  not  grow  hard.  It  has  neither  smell  nor  tatU; 
nor  does  it  bum  the  tips  when  drank,  or  add  any  partic«- 
lar  warmth  to  the  stomach. 

The  burning  spring,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mm- 
ders  of  Dauphine,  is  a  spot  of  ground  about  two  yaids  m 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  on  which  there  appears  a  unsH 
wandering  flame,  like  that  of  burning  brandy.  This  spgt 
lies  on  a  steep  rock  of  rotten  slate ;  but  the  flame  does  not 
seem  to  proceed  from  any  fissure  in  the  rock,  nor  can  <ne 
perceive  any  matter  proper  to  feed  it,  or  any  ashes  pro- 
duced. There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  white  and  very  shup 
lah-petre  to  be  found  at  some  distance  from  the  flsma. 
whicn  probably  is  fed  by  something  of  ttiat  nature ;  btit  it 
is  remarkable,  that  this  fiame  bums  much  briikn  ia 
wtnler  than  in  summer,  decreasing  gradually  as  the  beat 
wcreases,  till  it  sometimes  goes  quite  out,  and  af^rwwdl 
Viadles  again  of  ittelf.  It  may  easily  be  lighted  bj  mf 
olhar  fir*,  mmI  when  thia  is  done  it  is  altendad  vidk  aoa* 
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Doise.  This  i>  probably  of  tlie  aame  uature  wilh  the  ever 
lasting  lire  of  Persia,  of  which  we  eliall  give  a  particular 
account  in  ils  proper  place. 

In  the  road  from  Grenoble  to  Lyoaa,  there  is  a  large 
cavern  or  grotto,  very  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  growing 
narrower  by  degrees,  till  we  come  to  a  lake,  which  is 
recltoned  another  of  the  wonders  of  Dauphine.  The 
French  hiilorian  Mezray  tells  us,  that  Francis  [.,  who  loved 
to  inquire  into  curious  and  extraordinary  phenomena,  had 
a  mind  to  be  act^uainted  with  the  particulars  of  this  sub- 
terraneous lake,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  a  flat-bot- 
tomed vessel  to  be  built  in  the  cave  that  leads  to  it,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  On  each  side  of  this  vessel  they 
fastened  several  boards,  on  which  they  placed  a  great 
many  lighted  torches ;  and  having  provided  matches, 
steel,  flints,  and  other  necessaries,  with  very  able  watermen, 
they  nut  off  from  the  shore  with  the  king.  After  tliey  had 
rowed  some  time,  they  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  lake 
was  about  half  a  league ;  but  going  nearly  two  leagues 
farther,  they  heard  a  great  noise,  which  became  mora 
frightful  as  they  advanced ;  and  they  found  the  water  ran 
with  prodigious  swiftness.  Imagining  from  hence  that 
there  might  be  some  abyss  not  far  off,  they  loosened  one 
of  the  boards  with  the  torches  upon  it,  and  set  it  adrift, 
which,  being  carried  away  with  a  vast  rapidity,  was  soon, 
orersst,  or  swallowed.  TerriQed  with  this,  they  would 
venture  no  further,  but  returned  to  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto. — Smith's  Wonderi. 


CANALS,  4t. 

Thb  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  magnificent  work,  near 
Manchester,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  artificial  curiosity  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  This  is  a  subterraoean  canal,  con- 
structed to  convey  coals  out  of  a  mine,  to  Manchester  and 
Other  places,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  other 
considerable  purposes.  It  begins  at  a  place  called  Worsley 
Mill,  about  seven  miles  from  Manchester,  where,  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  mountain  is  a  basin  that  forms  a  great 
body  of  water,  which  serves  as  a  reaervwr,  or  head,  ta 
this  nsvigatipD ;  vad  in  oidei  to  dnw  the  coals  oat  of  tbs 
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ine,  which  runs  throuoli  the  hill  In  an  amaun^  extent,  a 
ibterraneoaa  passage  is  rormed,  large  enough  fof  lofif 
it-boltomed  boau  to  ^  up  lo  the  minet.  This  pa*UjE;« 
so  serres  to  draia  the  coal-pits  vf  that  water  which 
'juid  otherwise  obstruct  the  work,  and  is  carried  oe 
ider  ground  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Having  obtained  a  ticket  to  see  this  curiosity,  yoa  ciUer 
:th  lighted  candles  the  subternuieoui  passa^,  id  m  boat 
ade  for  brin^ina^  out  the  coals.  This  boat  is  fifty  fml 
ng.  four  and  a  half  broad,  two  feet  thrve  inches  dc<:p,  and 
ch  end  terminateii  in  a  point.  Through  this  pasMce 
>u  proceed,  lowing  the  boat  on  each  hand  by  a  mil,  to 
e  extent  of  a  thousand  yards,  which  is  nearly  three 
larters  of  a  mile,  before  you  come  to  the  coal-work*. 
ie  passage  then  divides,  one  branch  continuing  i*  t 
rai^ht  line  three  hundred  vards  further,  among  the  coal* 
srks,  while  unothpr  turns' (irt,  and  jiri>c.'cd.'  ihrve  hun- 
ed  yards  to  the  left;  and  each  of  them  may  be  extended 
rther,  or  other  passages  be  opened  from  them,  to  9*j 
her  part,  as  the  mines  may  run,  and  necessity  reqnitt^ 
etux  those  who  go  up  both  passages,  travel  nearly  thm 
Jes  under  ground  before  they  return.  The  pasaa^es  ■ 
ose  parts,  where  there  were  coals  or  loose  earth  aiV 
ched  over  with  brick,  and  in  others  the  arches  are  cat 
t  of  the  rock.  At  certain  distances  there  are  oicbes  «■ 
e  side  of  the  arch,  witli  funnels  or  openings  thnngli 
e  rock,  to  the  top  of  the  hilt,  which  is  in  tone 
ices  thirty-seven  yards  perpendicular,  in  order  to  ft^  \ 
rve  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air,  as  well  as  to  prereMi 
•xious  damps  and  exhalations,  and  to  let  down  men  to 
>rk,  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  lo  the  pauagc 
ear  the  enlrance  of  the  passage,  and  farther  on,  tbue 
e  gates  to  close  up  the  arch,  and  prevent  the  admissioa 
too  moch  air,  in  windy  and  (empeituous  weather. 
The  arch  is  at  the  enlrance  about  six  feet  wide,  and 
out  five  feet  high,  from  the  surface  of  the  water;  bat  ca 
tering  farther  it  grows  wider,  so  that  in  some  places, 
iftts  that  aie  going  lo  and  fro,  can  easily  pass  each 
ber;  and  among  the  pits,  the  arch  is  ten  feet  wide. 
Coals  are  brought  from  the  pits  to  this  passage,  in  low 
Lggons,  that  hold  nearly  a  ton  each ;  and  a*  the  work  is 
*he  descent,  they  are  easily  pushed  forward,  ob  a  rail* 
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way,  to  a  stage  over  the  canal,  and  there  shot  into  one  of 
tlic  boats,  each  of  which  holds  a!>out  eight  tons.  One  uf 
Jiese  boats  thus  loaded,  is  conveyed  through  the  passage 
oy  a  single  man,  to  the  basin  at  its  mouth,  where  five  or 
lix  boHts  being  linked  together,  are  drawn  by  one  horse, 
or  two  mules,  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  to  Manchester,  or 
other  places. 

There  we  also  on  the  canal  a  considerable  number  of 
broad  boats  that  hold  about  fil'ty  tons,  which  are  likewise 
drawn  by  one  horse;  besides  about  fifty  of  the  narrow 

It  Is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  an  overshot  mill, 
nar  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  which  is  so  well  contrived 
as  to  work,  by  the  force  of  the  current,  three  pair  of  grind- 
ing stones  for  corn,  a  dressing  or  bolting  mill,  and  a  ma- 
chine for  sifling  sand,  and  compounding  mortar  for  the 
buildings.  The  mortar  is  made  by  a  large  stone,  which  is 
placed  horizontally,  and  tnrned  by  a  cog-wheel  underaeatli 
it ;  and  this  stone,  on  which  the  mortar  is  laid,  turns  in  its 
course  two  other  stones  that  are  placed  upon  it  obliquely, 
and  by  their  weight  and  friction  work  the  mortar  under- 
neath, which  is  tempered  and  taken  off  by  a  man  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  The  bolting-mill  is  made  of 
wire,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  at  the  same  time 
discharges  the  finest  flour,  the  middling  sort,  and  the  coarse 
flour,  as  well  as  the  pollard  and  the  bran,  without  turnin^^ 
round ;  the  work  being  effecled  by  brushes  of  hogs'  bristles 
within  the  wire. 

From  the  basin,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the 
canal  takes  its  course  to  Manchester,  which  is  nine  miles 
by  water,  though  but  seven  by  land,  the  other  two  miles 
being  lost  in  seeking  a  level  for  the  water.  The  canal  is 
broad  enough  for  the  barges  to  pass  or  go  a-breaat ;  and 
on  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  good  road,  for  the  passa^  of 
the  people  concerned  in  the  work,  and  for  the  animals  that 
draw  the  boats  and  barges.  To  perfect  this  canal,  without 
impeding  the  public  roads,  or  injuriug  the  people  in  the 
country,  the  duke  has  in  many  places  built  bridges  over  it, 
and  where  the  earth  was  raised  to  preserve  the  level, 
arches  under  it,  all  of  which  are  built  chiefly  of  stone,  and 
axe  both  elegant  and  durable.  But  what  principally  strikes 
the  common  observer,  is  a  work  raised  near  Barton-bridge, 
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tOCOiiTeyAecAiiat  overtheMeney,  a  large  navigsdilc  river, 
that  mas  from  Mancheitcr  to  Liverpool.  This  it  done  bj 
meaai  of  three  stone  arches,  so  sptkcious  anrl  ioitj  as  to 
admit  a  TeMe)  sailing  through  thi^m ;  and  it  is  iniJeed  a 
noble  tight  &:>  see  large  vesaeU  in  full  sail  under  this  aque- 
dact,  with  tlie  duke's  vessel  sailing  at  the  same  lime 
ovei  all,  and  nearly  lifiy  above  the  navigable  rirer.  Al 
eonrenient  distances  there  are,  by  the  sides  of  the  eaoal, 
Teceptacles  for  thi-  supcrfluouB  water,  and  at  ttie  bottom  of 
the  canal,  machines  constructed  on  very  simple  principlf*. 
and  placed  at  proper  distances,  to  stop  and  pr«ier*c  iht 
water,  in  case  any  part  of  the  bank  should  happen  to  bmk 
down. 

A  branch  or  this  celebrated  canal  runs  through  (Mrt  of 
Cheshire,  entering  it  at  the  east  of  Aihton,  and  leanng  il 
at  Runcorn  Gap,  where  it  flows  into  the  Mericy.  This  cot 
was  planned  by  his  Grace,  and  ihsit  justlv  cehbratcii  tn- 

gneer  Mr.  Brindley.  Prior  to  the  execution  of  this  caa^ 
e  river  navigation  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  *w 
twelve  shillings  per  ton,  but  by  the  canal  conveyance  it  ii 
only  six  shillings  per  ton ;  and  independent  of  this  advn- 
tage  to  commerce,  a  species  of  b«ats  have  been  cm- 
itructed  for  passengers,  by  which  means  a  cheap  wi 

Sleasant  intercourse  has  been  opened  between  Liverpod^ 
lanchester,  and  several  intervening  places. — SittTi^t 
Woaders. 


LAKE  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 


^ 


Or  the  lakes  or  seas  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  bdoM  i^ 
aarkable  is  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  Ka 
in  the  south  part  of  Judea,  and  into  which  the  river  itih 
daa  discharges  itself.  This  lake  is  generally  surnKMcJ  It 
have  had  its  origin  from  the  destruction  of  Soooa  ai 
Oomorrmh,  the  ruins  of  which  cities  some  traveltcM  pi^ 
tend  to  have  seen  under  the  water.  The  formatioa  of  it  ifr 
deed  may  be  tolerably  well  accounted  for,  by  iihijiimih 
ttat  the  thunder  and  ligfatDiDg.  which  were  uado«bt«dl^ 
COBcenied  in  the  overthrow  of  those  cities,  bllin;  in  giul 
•bandaBce  upon  some  pits  of  bitumen,  the  vcisa  of  ihM 
coabuitible  matter  immediately  took  fire,  whscti 
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tog  into  Uie  bowels  of  the  country,  and  the  ground  subsid- 
ing^, an  eartbquake  ensued ;  and  ho  the  waters  running  to 
tiiis  cavity,  and  mixing  with  a  vast  quaotily  of  bituminous 
matter,  would  form  a  lake  of  such  (jualilies  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent known  to  possess.  This  lake  seems  to  haVe  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  a  notion  that  its  gleam  or 
■tench  killed  all  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  it,  and 
that  DO  fish  OT  other  creature  could  live  in  it.  But  as  to 
the  former,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  being  a  mis- 
take, birds  being  frequently  seen  flying  across  it  without 
receiving  wiy  injury ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the'truth  of  it,  some  shells,  like  those  of 
oysters,  having  been  found  upon  the  shore.  The  water, 
however,  is  ejttremely  salt,  biHer,  and  nauseous ;  which 
might  probably  have  given  rise  to  such  s  tradition.—) 
Smith's  Wonders. 


THE  DEVirS  COPPERS. 

Ik  the  island  of  SL  Christopher,  in  the  West  Indies,  <u« 
some  boiling  springs,  vulgarly  called  the  "  Deril's  Cop- 
pers," each  of  them  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
water  is  of  a  muddy  colour,  and  rises  within  twelre  inches 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  boiling  fiercer  than  ■  sagai 
copper,  and  sending  up  strong  clouds  of  steam  into  the  air. 
No  kind  of  grass  will  grow  within  twelve  yards  of  these 
springs,  the  soil  being  wholly  sulphurous,  and  so  exces- 
sively hot,  that  the  travellers  found  it  warm  through  very 
thick  shoes  which  they  had  bought  on  purpose  for  this 
expedition.  'A  negro  in  company  was  much  frightened  at 
die  sight  of  these  coppers,  and  could  .not  be  dissuaded 
fanm  believing  that  Jumbn,  or  the  devU  had  his  rrairinw 
Bndemeath  them.— Smith's  Wamitn. 


pyra:\iids  and  pillars. 

POMPEVS  PILMR. 

Tbb  pillar  of  Pompcy,  a»  it  is  gRneraJly  called,  it 
lituatcd  iibout  a  i^uaxiet  of  a  kague  from  me  souihen 
gitle  al  Alexandria  in  Egy>L  It  is  cooipuifed  ol"  red 
{granite.  The  capital  is  CoriothiaD,  ornamented  Vitli 
tiutni> leaves,  and  not  indented.  The'sh^l-Bod  the  upper 
member  of  the  base  are  of  one  piece,  90  feet  long-,  and 
9  iu  diameter.  'Ihe  ba«e,  which  is  a  square  block  d 
marble,  60  feet  in  circumference,  rests  on  two  layen  a. 
ttone,  bound  together  with  lead.  The  whole  column  it 
111  feiit  hi^jh,  perleclly  well  polished,  and  only  b  little 
■hivered  on  the  eastern  side. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  majoitty  of  this  monument ;  uct 
from  a  distance,  it  overtops  the  town,  and  serve*  as  k 
signal  for  vessels  i  and  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  prodaoet 
an  astonishment  mingled  with  awe.  One  can  nerer  bi 
tired  with  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  the  ha^ 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  extrncvdinary  simplicity  ofa> 
pedestal;  although  the  latter  has  been  rather dwnagedbj 
the  instruments  of  travellers,  who  were  anxious  to  piisicii 
a  relic  of  this  antiquity:  and  one  of  the  volutea  of  tht 
column  was  immaturely  brought  down,  in  the  year  nH, 
by  a  prank  of  some  English  captains,  which  is  Am 
related  by  Mr.  Irwin  : 

These  Jolly  lars  of  Neptune  had  been  pushiD^  abMt 
the  can  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  until  ■ 
strange  freak  entered  into  one  of  tlicir  brains.  The  mui 
tricity  of  the  thought  occasioned  it  immediately  to  ba 
adopted,  and  its  apparent  impossibility  was  bat  a 
spur  for  the  putting  it  into  execution.  The  boat  ««• 
ordered,  and  with  proper  implements  for  the  Btteau>t  tkan 
enterprising  heroes  pushed  ashore,  to  drink  a  bowl  if 
bunch  on  the  top  of  Pompey  s  pillar!  At  the  apot  iby 
arrived,  and  many  contrivances  were  proposed  to  acc— 
plish  the  desired  point  But  their  labour  was  vain,  Md 
they  began  to  despair  of  success  when  the  senias  whs 
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tick  out  the  frolic  happily  auggeated  the  means  oT  per- 
ming It.  A  man  was  despatched  to  the  city  for  u  paper 
?.  The  inhubitanta  were  by  this  time  apprized  of  what 
B  ^oing  forward,  and  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  witnesses 
the  address  and  bo'dness  of  the  English.  The  governor 
Alexandria  was  told  that  these  seamen  were  about  to 
II  down  Pompey's  pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them 
:dit  for  their  respect  to  the  Homan  warrior,  or  to  the 
.rkish  government,  he  left  them  to  themselves,  and 
litely  answered — That  the  English  were  too  great  pn- 
Dts  to  injure  the  remains  of  Pompey.  He  knew  little, 
wever,  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  were 
gaged  in  this  undertaking;  for  had  the  Turkish  empire 
le  in  opposition,  it  would  not  perhaps  at  that  moment 
re  deterred  them.  The  kite  was  brought,  and  flown  so 
eelly  over  ihe  pillar,  that,  when  it  fell  on  the  other  side, 
!  (triag  lodged  upon  the  capital.  T^e  chifcf  obstacle 
a  now  orercotne.  A  two-inch  rope  was  tied  to  one  end 
the  string,  and  drawn  over  the  pillar  by  the  end  to 
licb  the  kite  was  aiBxed.  By  this  rope  one  of  the 
unen  ascended  to  the  lop ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  a 
id  of  ahrowd  was  constructed,  by  which  the  whole  com- 
ay  went  up  and  drank  their  punch,  amid  the  shout*  of 
:  astonished  multitude.  To  the  eye  below,  the  capital  of 
:  pillar  does  not  appear  capable  of  holding  more  than 
e  man  upon  it;  but  our  seamen  found  it  could  cooUin 
less  than  eight  persons  very  conveniently.  It  is  aslo- 
hing  that  no  accident  befel  these  madcaps,  in  a  sitn^ 
n  BO  elevated  that  would  have  turned  a  landman  g^ddy 
his  sober  senses.  The  only  detriment  which  the  pillar 
%ived  was  the  loss  .of  the  volute  before  mentioned, 
lich  came  down  with  a  thundering  sound,  and  was  car- 
d  to  England  by  one  of  the  captains,  as  a  present  to  a 
ly  who  commissioned  him  for  a  piece  of  the  pillar.  The  ), 
•oovetj  which  they  made  amply  compeuated  for  this 
schief,  as,  without  their  evidence,  the  world  would  not 
ve  known  at  this  hour,  that  diere  was  originally  a 
ktue  on  this  pillar,  one  foot  and  an  ancle  of  which  are 
U  remaining.  The  statue  must  have  been  of  a  gigantic 
e,  to  have  appeared  of  a  man's  proportion  at  so  great  a 

Then  an  drenmitances  in  tbii  storr  wbidi  mieht  gin 
M 


^ 
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it  aa  air  of  ficlion.  were  it  not  demonatrUed  bevoad  alk 
doubt.  BesidiK  Uie  teitimooits  of  many  eye-witncMea, 
till!  adventurers  tliL-mtelves  have  left  a  loken  of  the  fact  by 
the  initials  of  their  names,  which  am  very  LegiUe  w  bluji 
paint  just  beneath  the  capital. 

Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made  many  ftuitleH 
attempts  to  discover  in  honour  of  what  prince  thia  auiily 
pillar  was  erected :  for,  notwilhstandiag  its  CMniDoo  ap- 
pellaEion,  it  could  not  have  been  raised  to  the  tDcnory  of 
Pomjiey,  as  neither  Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Svculu*  baw 
spoken  of  it.  Abulfeda,  ia  his  Deaeription  of  Eyypt,  alb 
it  the  Pillar  of  Severus ;  and  liistorf  inTonns  us,  that  tliif 
emperor  visited  the  city  of  Alexandria;  that  be  graawd 
a  senate  to  its  inbabitaats,  who,  until  that  time,  nndcrtbi 
■ubjcction  of  a  single  Roman  lua^slrale,  had  lived  widi- 
out  any  national  councJ ;  and  that  he  changeil  se*etal 
laws  in  their  favour.  This  column,  tlierefore,  M.  Savaij 
concludes  to  have  lir?eD  erectt-d  by  ilie  inhabitants  aa  a 
mark  of  their  gratitude  to  Severua.  And  in  a  Gredii»- 
scription,  now  half  effaced,  but  visible  on  the  west  ait 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  he  supposes  the  dbhm  rf 
Severua  to  have  been  preserved.  He  further  ahM(M% 
that  this  was  not  the  only  monument  erected  to  that  ^» 
p«ror  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Aleiandriani ;  for  I^Hft  ■ 
still  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Antinoe  a  nagnifiMM 
pillar,   the  inscription  on  which  is  still  teoninii^,  mtk 

E roves  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Alexander  Severua  k 
a*,  however,  been  lately  asserted  that  tb«  sbora-aa^ 
tioned  inscription  on  what  is  vulgarly  called  Poiui^ 
pillar  has  been  deciphered,  and  proves  that  the  cohaa 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Diocletian  by  the  then  pntattiC 


COLOSSAL  STATUE  OF  PETER  THE  ORXAK 

One  of  the  ooblest  monuments  of  v^eratioK  Sam  PriM 
the  Great,  is  an  equcstriaa  statue  of  that  isoBaic^  rM>ii 
bronze  by  M.  Falconet,  at  the  expense  of  the  lata  mmfnm^ 
and  erected  in  the  area  before  the  palaca  at  PalaMbaq^ 
The  pedestal,  on  which  it  stands,  is  a  stupendoaa  bhm  al 
Mddub.  poMta,  which  wm  discoveiad^  half  k«da4N  • 
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morass,  at  some  distance  fro.n  the  city.  The  morass  was 
drained,  and  a  road  cwi  through  a  foresl,  in  order  to  get 
it  out:  and,  alihough  it  weighed  1,500  tons,  even  after  it 
was  reduced,  it  was  drawn  by  a  windlass  and  large  fric- 
tion balls,  placed  in  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  road,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Neva.  It  was  then  embarked  in  a  vessel, 
which  had  been  purposely  constructed  for  its  reception, 
sod  cODTeycd  to  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 

When  landed  at  Pelersburgb.  this  pedestal  was  42  feet 
loDg  at  the  base,  36  at  the  top,  21  in  thickness,  and  17  in 
height ;  a  bulk,  greatly  surpasning  in  weight  the  most 
boasted  monuments  of  Roraau  grandeur.  Here,  however, 
we  must  observe,  lha.1  this  truly  curious  rock  does  not  now 
relain  its  original  dimensions;  as,  in  forming  a  proper 
station  for  the  statue,  and  representing  an  abrupt  brokeii 
precipice,  its  bulk  has  been  necessarily  dimiaished. 

The  statue  is  of  colossal  size,  and  represents  the  mo- 
narch IB  the  act  of  mounting  a  precipice,  the  ■ummit  of 
which  he  has  nearly  attained.  He  appears  in  a  loose 
Asiatic  vest,  seated  on  a  bear-skin  housing,  and  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel ;  his  left  hand  holds  the  reins,  and 
his  right  is  extended,  as  in  the  act  of  blessing  his  people. 
The  horse  is  rearing  on  his  hind  legs,  and  his  flowing  tail 
slightly  touches  a  bronze  serpent,  artfully  contrived  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  ponderous  statue  in  due  equili- 
brium.   The  simplwity  of  the  inscription, 

Cathbhire  II.  to  Petee  I. 
is  perfectly  correspondent  with  the  sublimity  of  the  de- 
si^,  and,  as  a  celebrated  travelter  has  observed,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  a  pompous  detail  of  exalted  virtues,  which 
the  voice  of  flattery  applies  to  every  sovereign  without 
distinction. 

This  beautiful  statue  was  erected  on  its  pedestal  in  the 
year  1782,  and  tiie  ceremony  was  performed  with  equal 
pomp  and  solemnity.  At  the  same  time  an  imperial  pro- 
daiution  was  issued,  to  pardon  all  criminals  under  se^ 
teace  of  death  ;  ail  convicts,  excepting  mnrdereis,  con- 
deamed  to  hard  labour;  and  all  deserters  who  should 
ntun  to  theii  duty  within  a  limiti'd  time. 
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'ORCELAIN  TOWER.  NANKIN,  CHINA. 

Without  the  gAtes  of  several  great  cities  in  Cbiot 
there  are  lady  towers  ert-cttd,  which  seem  chiefly  designed 
for  ornament,  and  fgr  taking  a  view  of  ihe  adjacent 
country.  The  most  rtMnurkable  of  these  towers  is  tKal  </ 
Nankin,  called  the  pon  el  jin  lower,  from  its  being  enlirc: 
covered  with  porcelaiiL  iilis,  beautifully  painted.  Itis  o< 
an  octangular  figure,  i  uiii.Tins  nine  ttories,  and  is  about 
200  feet  high,  being  r.iisi'd  on  a  very  solid  base  of  brick- 
work. The  wall  at  iIk'  botium  is  at  lea^t  12  feet  thkk: 
and  the  building  gradn.ilU'  diminishes  to  the  top,  whicb  i* 
terminated  by  a  sort  il  >|>irc  or  pyramid,  having  a  lars^ 
golden  ball  or  pine-a]i;i!>-  on  its  summit.  It  is  surrooMled 
by  a  balustrade  of  ron-li  marble,  and  has  an  ascent  of 
twelve  steps  to  the  Hrat  floor,  from  whence  one  may 
ascend  to  the  ninth  story  by  very  narrow  and  incommo- 
dious stairs,  each  step  being  10  inches  deep.  Betweea 
every  story  there  is  a  kind  of  pent-house  or  shed  on  the 
outside  of  the  tower,  and  at  each  corner  are  hung  little 
bells,  which,  being  agitated  by  the  wind,  make  a  pleasaol 
jingling.  Each  story  is  formed  by  large  pieces  of  timber, 
and  boards  laid  across  them.  The  cieliiigs  of  the  rooms 
are  adorned  with  paintings;  and  the  light  is  admitted 
through  windows  made  of  grates  or  lattices  of  wire. 
There  are,  likewise,  many  niches  in  the  wall,  filled  with 
Chinese  idols ;  and  the  variety  of  urnamcnts  that  embel- 
lish the  whole,  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  struc- 
tures in  the  empire.  It  has  now  stood  above  350  yean, 
and  yet  appears  to  have  suffered  bnt  little  from  tW 
corroding  tooth  of  time. 


THE  MONUMENT.  LONDON. 

nHm  Fish-street-hill,  on  the  north   side  of 

Bridge,  stands  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  colutnn  of  the 
Doric  order,  built  with  Portland  stone,  called  the  Mobb- 
tnenL  This  column,  which  was  erected  to  perpetukte  thenw- 
mory  ofthefire  of  London,  which  broke  out  tkear  the  plan 
whiBre  it  stands,  was  begun,  according  to  a  dcMgm  of  Sir 
dviilopher  Wreji.inl67l  ud  finished  in  1676.  hit  IS 
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Feel  in  diameter,  and  202  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  it  stands 
upon  a  pedestal,  40  feet  high,  and  21  IVet  square.  On  the 
:ap  ot  the  pedestal  are  four  dragons,  the  supporters  of 
Lhc  city  anus ;  a,Dd  between  tlieni  trophies,  with  symbols 
sf  regality,  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce. 

Within  it  is  a  spiral  stair-case  of  black  marble,  contaioina; 
'iio  steps,  with  iron  raiU,  leading  to  a  balcony,  which  ea- 
compassea  a  cone  32  feet  high,  and  supporting  a  blazing 
urn  of  brass  gilt.  It  is  observed  of  this  column,  that,  like 
the  emperor  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome,  it  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  c&ndle. 

The  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  adorned  with  emblems 
by  Gibber,  of  which  the  eleven  principal  figures  are  in  alto. 
Mid  the  rest  in  basso-relievo.  The  figure  to  which  the  eye 
is  particularly  directed  is  a  female,  representing  the  city 
of  London,  sitting  in  a  languishing  posture  on  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Behind  her  is  Time,  gradually  raising  her  up.  At 
her  side  a  woman,  representing  Providence,  gently  touches 
her  with  one  hand,  while,  with  a  winged  sceptre  in  the 
other,  she  directs  her  to  regard  two  goddesses  in  the 
clouds,  one  with  a  cornucopia,  denoting  plenty,  the  other 
with  a  palm  branch,  the  emblem  of  peace.  AtJier  feet  is 
a  bee-hive,  importing  that  by  industry  and  application  the 
greatest  misfortunes  may  be  overcome.  Behind  Time  are 
citizens,  exulting  at  his  endeavours  to  restore  her;  and 
beneath,  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins,  is  a  dragon,  the  sup- 
porter of  the  city  arms,  who  endeavours  to  preserve  them 
with  his  paw.  Still  further,  at  the  north  end,  is  a  view  of 
the  city  in  fianies,  with  the  consternation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  other  side,  on  an  elevated  pavement, 
stands  King  Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  who,  approach- 
ing the  figure  representing  the  city,  appears  to  command 
three  of  his  attendants  to  descend  to  her  relief;  the  lirsl 
represents  the  Sciences,  the  second  Architecture,  and  the 
third  Liberty.  Behind  the  king  stands  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  a  garland  in  one  hand  to  crown  the 
rising  city,  and  a  sword  in  the  other  for  her  defence.  Be- 
Iiind  him  are  Justice  and  Fortitude.  In  the  pavement, 
onder  the  sovereign's  feet,  appears  Envy,  peeping  from 
her  cell  and  gnawing  a  heart;  and,  in  the  upper  part 
of  ^e  back  ground,  the  re-construction  of  the  city  it 
repmeuted  by  scaSblds,  erected  by  the  sides  of  un- 
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finisbed  houaes,  with  builders  and  labonren  ai  work  npoa 
them 

The  other  sides  of  the  p«J(^«tal  have  each  a  Latin  m- 
Bcription :  [hat  OH  the  north  side  \$  an  flrcoant  of  the  nte, 
process,  aii<]  amazing  devastation  of  the  fire  of  L><ndoa; 
the  inicription  on  the  south  side,  speci&ea  the  prudcntMrf 
vigorona  roeasiires  tuken  bj  the  kmg  and  parlianent  fot 
restoring  the  city,  with  great  benutj,  magnificetkre,  and 
coDvenieace,  and  for  preTentiiig  limilar  misfoTtuue*  fur  the 
future;  the  inscription  on  t]ie  east  side  cnntaiua  the  nasK* 
of  the  lord  mayors  from  the  time  it  wai  began  tJII  it  «a* 
finished  ;  and  round  the  upper  part  of  the  pcdeat«l  is  the 
fallowing  inscription  in  Elfish:— 

"  This  pillar  was  set  up  in  perpetual  remerabrmM*  rf 
the  most  dreadful  burning  of  this  protvslaat  city,  be|;«B 
and  carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  iiialipe  of  the 
popish  faction,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the  Mat 
of  our  Lord  1666,  in  order  to  their  carrying  oa  iheitkar* 
rid  plot,  for  cstirpetiiig  the  protestant  religion,  at>d  aU 
English  liberty,  and  introducing  popery  and  heresy." 

This  inscription,  upon  the  duke  of  York's  aeeeaaioa  la 
the  crown,  was  erased  ;  but  soon  after  the  rev^ution,  t 
was  restored  again. 

It  has  been  observed  of  this  monument,  ibat  it  la  ^ 
doubtedly  the  noblest  modern  column  in  tlie  world:  an^ 
that,  in  »ome  respects,  it  may  Tie  witii  tliose  celebnud 
ones  of  antiquity  which  are  consecrated  to  the  namct  tt 
Tnjan  and  Antoninus. — Smith's  Wtmden. 


THE  PYR.\M!DS  OF  EGYPT,  AND  SPHYNX. 

TiiKSK  stu;Hnidui)us  building  stand  between  the  (My  of 
Mi'inpbis  (now  Cjiiro)  and  D<Jla.  It  is  related  hy  naj 
•nd  others,  that  riic  lan^t  pyramid  employed  eouiHHBf 
360,000  men.  for  twenty  yean;  that  1800  talntlt.  m 
ISO.ODO  crowns,  were  paid  for  roots,  garlic,  and  enaai 
to  sustain  ike  multitude  of  workmen.  The  whole  aivaat 
the  base  contains  482,~249  squaie  feet,  which  is  wowwftat 
aaore  than  eleven  acres  of  ground.  On  the  outside  of  ika 
pyramid  ihcie  is  an  ascent  by  steps,  whicli,  at  tlw  henns 
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art  four  feet  in  bei^t,  yad  t^ii^e  Jti  bieadtli,  btit  dte 
higher  the;  go  they  gradually  diminish :  being  bo  con- 
trived, thai  a  straii|;ht  line,  stretched  froro  any  part  of 
'the  basis  to  the  lop,  would  touch  the  edge  of  every  step. 
The  breadlli  and  depth  of  every  step  is  one  entire  stone, 
ttereral  of  them  30  feet  in  len^,  and  the  Dnmber  of  sten* 
it207. 

It  has  been  observed  of  this  pyramid,  that  its  sides 
-stand  essctly  facing  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and, 
-consequentty,  mark  the  true  meridian  of  the  place ;  which 
precise  position  could  not  well  have  been  owing  to  chance, 
but  was,  in  all  probability,  the  elfect  of  art  and  design;  and 
"that  it  really  was  so,  seems  confirmed  by  the  position  of 
"file  tomb  within,  ^o  that  this  ancient  structure  may  be 
-considered  as  a  strong:  nnd  lasting  proof  of  the  early  pro- 
gress of  the  Egyptians  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 
Within  the  stately  hall  of  this  [lyramid  stands  a  tomb 
placed  directly  north  and  south.  It  consists  of  one  piece 
of  marble,  hollowed,  withontany  lid  or  covering,  and,  on 
being  struck,  it  sounds  lik^  a  bell.  The  general  opinton 
is,  that  it  was  designed  for  die  tomb  of  Cheops,  or  Chom- 
mis,  king  of  Egypt,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  pyraraid. 
The  following  description  of  a  visit  to  this  extraordinaiy 
place,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  particularly  interesting. 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  August,  (says  Dr.  Clarke), 
■we  were  roused,  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned,  by  Antony, 
our  faithful  Greek  servant  and  interpreter,  with  the  intelU- 
gence,  that  the  Pyramids  were  in  view.  We  hastened  from 
the  cabin ;  and  never  will  the  inipression  made  by  th^ 
sppearance  be  obliterated.  By  reflecting  the  sun's  rays, 
they  appeared,  as  whke  as  snow,  and  of  such  surprisin" 
magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  previously  conceived  in 
oar  imagination  had  prepared  ns  for  the  spectacle  we  be- 
held. The  sight  instantly  convinced  us,  that  no  power  of 
descriptioD,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  adequate  to 
die  effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stupendous  monn- 
ments.     The  fooMlity  of  their  stmcture  is  lost  in  their 

CidigiouH  mtEiiTtude :  the  mind,  elevated  by  wonder, 
1«  at  ooce  me  force  of  »i  axiom,  which,  however  dit- 
pnted,  experience  confirma, — that  in  vastness,  whatsoever 
ite  its  natun,  there  dwells  sublimity  ! 

Upon  the  2M1  af  AngiMt,  we  set  out  for  die  Pynmndit 
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the  inundation  enabling  us  to  approacK  within  le»  than 
mile  of  the  larger  pyramid,  in  our  djerm.  Messrs.  Ham- 
mer and  HamiltOD  accompanied  us.  We  arrived  at  Djiza 
by  dav-break,  and  called  upon  some  English  officers  who 
wished  to  join  our  party  upon  this  occasion.  From  Djiia, 
oar  approach  to  the  Pyramids  was  throug^h  a  fmuapj 
coantiy,  bymcanaof  a  narrow  cunal,  which  however  vas 
deepeucuKh;  and  we  arriied  without  auy  obstacle,  at 
nine  o'cto«^,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  slope,  leading  up 
to  the  principal  pyiuntid.  Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  w)m>  bad 
assembled  to  receive  us  upon  our  landing,  were  auMth 
amuBed  by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  whole  ptUVf,  t» 
prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the  sumiut  tt 
this  artlfidal  mountain.  As  we  drew  near  its  baae,  dM 
effect  of  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and  the  amaMSMU 
caused  in  viewing  the  enormous  masses  used  in  its  can- 
■truction,  affected  every  one  of  us;  but  it  was  on  iiDpcw- 
sion  of  awe  and  fear,  r^thi^r  tli^.n  of  pleasure.  In  ibc  ob- 
servations of  travellers  who  had  recently  preceded  us,  we 
had  heard  the  Pyramids  described  as  huge  objects  which 
gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  on  account  of  thdr 
barbarous  shape,  and  formal  appearance :  yet  to  us  it  afK 
peared  hardly  possible,  that  persons  susceptible  of  an* 
feeling  of  sublimity  could  behold  them  unmoved.  Witn 
what  amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was 
presented  to  us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendoai 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds  I  Here  aad 
there  appeared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the  immeiMi 
masses  above  us,  like  so  many  pigmies,  waiting  to  she* 
the  way  up  to  the  summit.  Now  and  then  we  thought  «e 
heard  voices,  and  Ustened ;  but  it  was  the  wind,  in  power- 
ful gusts,  sweeping  the  immense  ranges  of  stone. 

Already  some  ol  our  party  had  begun  the  ascent,  and 
were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depth  which  they  saw 
below.  One  of  our  military  companions,  after  having  sn- 
mounted  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  b^ 
came  giddy,  in  consequence  of  looking  down  from  tks 
elevation  he  had  attained  :  and  being  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  project,  he  hired  an  Arab  to  assist  bim  in  effectii^ 
his  descent.  The  rest  of  us,  more  accustomed  to  th« 
business  of  climbing  heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  r«cpii*-  I 
tion,  and  maoy  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  puistMd  tmi 
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wiy  towardf  the  summit.  The  mode  of  ascent  has  oeei 
frequently  described  ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which 
arc  often  proiiosed  to  travellers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  understood.  The  reader  may  imagine  himself 
to  be  upon  a  staircase,  every  step  of  which,  to  il  ma:i  of 
middle  stature,  is  nearly  breast  high :  and  the  breadih  of 
each  step  is  equal  lo  its  height :  consequently,  the  footing 
is  secure ;  and  although  a  retrospect,  in  going  up.  be 
Bometimes  fearful  to  persons  unaccustomed  In  look  down 
from  any  considerable  eleration,  yet  there  is  little  danger 
of  falling.  In  some  places,  indeed,  where  the  stones  are 
decayed,  caution  may  be  required ;  and  an  Arab  guide  is 
alwaysnecessary,  to  avoid  a  total  interruption:  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  means  of  ascent  are  such,  that  almost  every 
one  may  accomplish  it.  Our  progress  was  impeded  by 
other  causes.  We  carried  with  us  a  few  instruments, 
such  as  OUT  boat-compass,athermometer,  a  telescope,  ^c. ; 
these  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and 
they  were  liable  to  i>e  broki.'n  tveiy  insliint-  At  Icngih  we 
reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great  delight  and  satisfa<>- 
tioa  of  all  the  party.  Here  we  found  a  platform,  32  feet 
■quare,  consisting  of  nine  large  stones,  each  of  which 
might  weigh  about  a  ton ;  although  they  be  much  inferior 
in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  pyramid.  Travellers,  of  all  ages,  and  of  various  na.- 
tiotts,  have  here  inscribed  their  names.  Some  are  written 
in  Greek,  many  in  French,  a  few  in  Arabic,  one  or  two  in 
English,  and  others  in  Latin.  We  were  as  desirous  as  onr 
predeceuon  to  leave  a  memorial  of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed 
to  be  a  tribute  of  thankfulness,  due  for  the  success  of  our 
undertaking;  and  presently  everyone  of  our  party  was 
seen  busied  in  adding  the  inscription  of  his  name. 

The  view  from  thito  eminence  amply  fulfilled  our  expec- 
tations; nor  do  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it, 
as  it  appears  at  this  season  of  the  year,  exaggerate  the 
novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight.  All  the  region  towards 
Cairo  and  the  Delta  resembled  a  sea,  covered  with  innu- 
merable islandl.  Forests  of  palm-trees  were  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  water  ;  the  inundation  spreading  over  the  land 
irhere  they  stood,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of 
growing  in  the  flood.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye 
couU  reach,  notiunit  could  be  discerned,  but  a  water; 
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surface  thus  diversified  by  plantattom  tnd  bf  -viUage* 
To  ih..'  sciiith  wf  s;iw  llic  Pvriiintds  of  Saci-ara ;  and,  npon 
^i-  ea&l  of  ihMt,  smaller  monnmenrs  of  the  v.me  find, 
neurer  W  tbe  Nile.  An  appeamnce  nf  foin»  nii;Ttai  ttideod 
be  traced  the  whole  »-ay  from  the  Pyramids  of  I>iiiB  tn 
those  of  Saccare ;  as  if  they  had  heen  once  conaected,  sn 
u  to  constitute  one  yast  cemetery.  Bevond  the  Pyt^ 
mids  of  Saccara  we  could  perceive  the  dislant  n 
of  the  Said ;  and  ujion  an  eminence  on  the  Ly 
of  the  Nile  appeared  a  monatlery  of  conaideTabtc  aiie. 
Towards  the  west  and  soulh-nest,  the  ere  ranged  orcribe 
great  Lybian  Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Ac 
horizoa,  without  a  sin^e  object  lo  interrujrt  th«  An»tJ 
horror  of  the  landscape,  except  dark  floating  spots,  caoMd 
by  the  ibadoHs  of  passing  clouda  upon  tlie  saml. 

Having  collected  out  patty  upon  a  sort  of  platibia 
before  the  entrance  of  the  pa«sage  leading  to  llic  JMatior, 
and  lighted  a  number  of  tapers,  we  all  desoendcd  iota  iB 
daric  mouth.  The  impression  made  upon  every  ooe  of  M, 
in  vicwin;;  the  entrance,  was  this:  that  no  Mtt  of  mat 
whatever  could  thus  have  opened  a  paisege,  by  Mmmw 
ing  precisely  the  part  of  the  pyramid  where  the  o  ~  ~~~ 
Has  concealed,  unless  tbey  had  been  previovsly  «c<| 
with  its  situation;  and  for  theee  rivsons:  Fir«t,  t 
its  position  is  atm'«t  in  tiii.-  centre  o('  one  of  it*  pfataa, 
instead  of  being  at  tbe  base.  Secoadly,  that  not  ft  tnm 
appears  of  those  dil.-ipidationg  which  mast  have  beCB  ^ 
result  of  any  Bcarch  for  a  passage  to  the  interior :  ^mAmt 
now  distinguish  the  labours  of  tbe  French  upon  Ae  Miriht 
pyramid,  which  they  attempted  W>  open.  The  | 
who  undertook  the  work  actually  opcnad  tbe  f 
the  only  point,  over  all  its  vast  sorface,  where,  iron  OK 
appearance  of  the  stones  inclined  to  each  other  above  the 
month  of  the  passage,  any  admission  to  the  interior  MOM 
to  have  been  originally  intended.  So  marveUon^  co^ 
cealed  as  this  was,  are  we  to  credit  tbe  legesMlniy  Man 
ri*en  to  ns  from  an  Arabian  writer,  who,  disconna^  JT 
me  Wonders  of  E^pt,  attributed  the  likening  of  (bin  pyin 
Mid  to  Almamon,  a  Calipli  of  Babylon,  aboAWSOTaMB 
■iBoe. 

Praoeodin^  down  thu  pamage,  (wfaicb  maij  be  «M- 
yHwdto>dm—gyabotttayardwide,ir^' — ■*  — "" 
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affirms,  i^  an  angle  of  tireDtv-sii  de^T«eB  to  the  plaUiicin 
-at  the  eDtrancG,)  wc  pretaitly  arrived  al  a  very  \ars;e  mats 
-of  granite ;  tikis  seenis  placed  an  pjr^tcse  to  cliok.e  up  Uie 
passage ;  but  a  way  hus  been  made  lound  it,  by  which  we 
"Were  enabled  to  ascend  into  a  second  channel,  alopiot;,  in 
acoounry  direction,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  drst.  I'bis 
ia  vrbtA  Greaves  caiU  the  jt'rsf  gallery ;  and  bts  descriptioD 
is  so  exceedingly  minute,  both  as  to  the  admcasufemenU 
and  oiker  dicumKtances  belonging  to  iheie  cfaaoBelB,  tint 
■it  were  a  useless  waste  of  the  reader's  lime  to  repeat  them 
fcere.  Having  ascended  along  this  chancel,  tu  the  dis~ 
taoce  of  1 10  tVet,  we  came  to  a.  horizontal  passage,  leading 
lo  a  dunnber  with  an  angular  roof,  in  the  interior  of  the 
ipyniiaid.  In  this  pas&a^  we  found,  upon  out  right  band, 
tke  mystcrtoos  well,  which  has  been  so  of^n  mentioned, 
Pliny  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to  1 29  feet ;  but  Greaves, 
in  sounding  it  with  a  line,  found  the  plummet  rest  at  the 
depth  of  20  feet. 

We  threw  down  somr  sloiu's,  and  obsiTved  llial  they 
rested  at  about  the  depth  wiiich  Greaves  has  mentioned ; 
bat  being  at  len^h  provided  with  a  stone  neaily  w  large 
as  the  nouth  of  the  wdl,  and  about  fifty  pouiuk  in  wdgl^, 
"We  let  this  fall,  Itsteoing  attentivel*  to  the  result  frcMU  the 
apot  where  the  other  stones  rested ;  we  were  agneeahiy 
■arprised  by  Ivariog,  after  a  length  of  time  which  atait 
have  equalled  some  seconds,  a  ktud  sod  distinct  report, 
■eemiag  to  come  frotn  a  spacious  subtenaneous  apart- 
■nent,  accompanied  t^  a  splashing  noise,  as  if  the  atnae 
had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  had  fallen  into  a  naer- 
woB  of  water  at  an  amazing  depth,  llnis  does  experienoe 
always  tflad -to  coafiia  the  acconats  left  us  by  the  ancients, 
far  Ait  esaetW  answers  to  the  description  given  by  Plivr 
.or  this  well. 

After  onoe  we  Tegaiaiag  the  passage  wfaenoe  thew 
daOs  dirorge,  we  examined  the  <ehambBi  at  the  end  of  it, 
Bentioaed  by  all  who  have  described  the  interior  of  this 
^ailding.  Its  laof  is  angular ;  that  is  lo  lay,  it  is  formed 
1^  the  indBMionar  lar^  ma«ea  tf  stone  ieaoing  towards 
each  other,  UIk  the  appearance  presented  by  those  masses 
^riuchareaboreAeentranceof t}ie[nTanud.  Thenquittiog 
Ihe  passage  dtogether,  we  climbed  the  slippery  and  dif- 
fioalt  aaoeat  wfaKli  leaits  to  whu  is  called  die  priocipal 
N6     ■ 
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unber.  The  workmanship,  from  its  perfectioD,  and  ki 
mense  proportioot,  is  truly  asioni&hing.  All  about  [b« 
relator,  u  he  proceeds,  is  full  of  majesty,  mystery 
i  wgader.  Presently  we  entered  that  "  glorious  room,' 
it  is  justly  called  by  Greaves,  where,  "  as  within  some 
isecrateil  oratory.  Ait  msy  seem  to  have  conteoded  will) 
ture."  It  stands  "  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the 
ratnid,  equidistant  from  oil  Its  sides,  almost  in  tbe 
dst  between  the  basis  and  the  lop.  The  floor,  the  sides, 
■  roof  of  it,  arc  all  made  of  vast  and  rx(]uisite  tables  cf 
ebaicic  marble."  Il  is  often  called  Oriental  graniie,  and 
netimes  Egyptian  granite ;  but  it  differs  in  do  respect 
m  European  granite,  except  that  the  red  feldspar  enien 
re  largely  u  a  constituent  into  the  mass  thaa  is  usual 
the  granite  of  Europe.  So  exquisitely  aie  the  manes 
this  graniLe  fitted  to  each  other  upon  the  sides  of  tUi 
unber,  that,  having  no  cement  between  them,  it  i$  rralk 
:>ossib!e  to  force  the  blade  of  a  trjfc  within  the  joinu'. 
IS  has  been  often  related  before  ;  but  we  actually  tried 
experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  true.  There  are  oi^ 
ranges  of  stone  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  is 
feet  high ;  and  the  length  of  the  chamber  is  about  IS 
ds.  It  is  also  about  six  yards  wide.  He  roof  or 
ling  consists  only  of  nine  pieces,  of  stupendous  siie  aai 
gth,  traversing  the  room  from  side  to  side,  aad  Ijin^ 
i  enormous  beams,  across  the  top. 
t  is  impossible  to  leave  tbe  Pyramids  of  Djiia  vitboat 
ae  notice  of  the  long  list  of  philosophers,  marshals,  t^ 
ors,  and  princes,  who,  in  so  many  ages,  have  beei 
light  to  view  the  most  wonderful  of  the  works  of  mas. 
>re  has  not  been  a  conqueror  pre-eminently  distin^islic4 
:he  history  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Cambyses 
m  to  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  wi^ 
d  the  tribute  of  his  admiration  from  the  genius  of  ^ 
ce.  The  vanity  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  (o  piqaed 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  their  majesty,  that 
hing  less  than  being  ranked  among  the  gods  of  Egyyt 
Id  elevate  him  sufficiently  above  tne  pride  of  tbe  bmk 
cbs  by  whom  they  were  erected.     Woen  Germaiticns 

1  subdued  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  seated  "  a  R^ 
D  prefect  upon  the  splendid  throne  of  the  Ptolemies," 
ng  unmindful  of  repose  or  of  triumph,  the  antiquities  of 
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ounlry  engaged  all  hie  atunlion.  The  humbleit  pil- 
.  paciog  the  Libyan  sands  around  them,  while  he  is 
'iuus  that  he  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many  mighty 
enowned  men,  imagines  himself  to  be  for  an  instant 
Ued  into  their  illustrious  conclafe.  Persian  satraps, 
doniaji  heroes.  Grecian  bards,  sages,  and  liistorianst 
in  warriors,  all  of  every  age,  nation,  and  religion, 
participated,  in  common  with  him,  the  same  feelings, 
have  trodden  the  same  ground.  Every  spot  that  he 
Ids,  every  stone  on  which  he  rests  his  weary  limbs, 
witnessed  the  coming  of  men  who  were  the  fathers  of 
of  literature,  and  of  the  arts.  Orpheus,  Musceus, 
ST.  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
ibuled  by  their  presence  to  the  dignity  of  the 
.  Desolate  and  melancholy  as  the  scene  appears,  no 
Her  leaves  it  without  regret,  and  many  a  rtlrospect 
lects  which  call  to  his  mmd  such  numerous  examples 
idom,  of  bravery,  and  of  virtue. 
UT  miles  to  the  south  of  Saccara  stands  a  pyramid 
of  unburnt  bricks.  This  is  in  a  very  mouldering  state. 
9ricks  contain  shells,  gravel,  and  chopped  straw; 
ire  of  the  same  nature  as  the  unburned  bricks  in  mo- 
use in  Egypt.  Pococke  concluded,  from  its  present 
irance,  that  this  pyramid  was  built  with  five  grada- 
only.  It  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  other  gradu- 
lyranid  of  six  degrees. 

we  left  Bulac  we  had  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in 
'orld,  presented  by  the  wide   surface  of  the  Nile 
led  with  vessels,  the  whole  city  of  Cairo,  the  bnsj 
;  of  shipping  at  the  quay,  the  citadel  and  heights  oT 
tam,  the  distant  Said,  the  Pyramids  of  Djiia  and  Soo- 
the Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,'  and  the  Tombs  of  the    | 
is;  all  these  were  in  view  at  the  same  time;  tbe    j 
^r  objects  being  tinged  with  the  most  brilliant  effect   . 
ht  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  while  the  noise  of  the    ' 
i,  the  shouts  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  moving  picture    ' 
where  offered  by  the  Nile,  gave  a  cheerful  contrast    ' 
stilbess  of  the  desert,  and  the  steadfast  majeitf  of 
nenu,  beautifully  described  by  a  classic  bard  h 
JDg  tranquillity." 
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THE  SPHVNX. 

This  celebrated  monument  of  E^ptian  raiiciiuty  ■ 
«U1I  to  be  seen  about  sixty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  prau 

Cmid,  fmni  the  eastern  point,  and  oppoMte  Cftiro. 
eDormous  figure,  carved  out  of  one  stone,  was  oonti- 
derablv  dirainiahed  in  its  bulk  by  the  accumulation  of  aand, 
■lill  the  industry  of  the  French  had  lately  uncovered  mutv  «/ 
Has  figure  than  had  been  seen  for  eenturies  past.  Thn  UMt 
of  its  features  hnvt  been  mutilated  by  different  ImrbatHM 
"from  time  to  time ;  its  face,  perfectly  NubiaB,  still  pa 
%  considerable  degree  of  feminine  beauty.  It  baa  bo 
neither  arethe  feet  visible ;  and,  a«  the  rock  seem*  to  mm 
been  cut  for  the  particular  purpose  of  enhibiting  tha  lack 
of  a  Hon,  this  representation  is  said  to  intimate,  thatvlaa 
the  sun  passes  from  Leo  into  Virgo,  tlie  increase  of  the  N3r 
is  sure  to  follow.  The  heigljt  uf  the  S|tKynx  is  26  f«ct.  ik 
circumference  of  the  head  tWelve,  while 'the  Icogth  of  the 
back  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  60  feet.  But  r«lal>ve  n  Ae 
'CuppDsttion  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  thence  Wihe 
pyramids,  it  is  proved  to  be  totally  unfounded. 


COLUMNS    AT   ROME. 

TRAJAN'S  PILLAR. 

Thkrb  are  four  columns  in  Rome  that  are  re 
lor  their  antiquity  and  excellent  worlcmansfaip,  [j^niw- 
laily  tliat  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wtal 
is  about  I3Ufuet  hi^h, exclusive  of  the  pedestal.  |tec»- 
aists  of  large  pieces  of  while  marble,  hollow  within,  wl 
so  curioiuly  cemented,  as  to  teem  but  one  entire  Mbhc 
Within  it  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  un  to  Ihr  lop,  M 
which  the  light  is  admitted  by  many  little  windows;  «ai 
the  outside  is  adorned  wi^i  fine  bas-reliefs,  repr«artitia| 
the  great  actions  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of  a  gMm 
mil  at  the  top  of  it,  in  which  bis  ashes  were  d 
there  Is  now  a  «tatuc  uf  SL  Puter. — Sm iraa  Wt 


1 


ANTONINUS'S  PILLAR, 

Thk  column  of  Aotoninus  Pius  is  higliet  thaa  thai  of 
IVajaD,  but  ioferior  to  it  in  the  beaut;^  of  the  workaian- 
ihip.  The  emperoc's  statue  was  formerly  placed  on  the 
lummit,  but  this  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  St.  Paul, 
rhc  ornaments  on  the  outside  are  of  tiie  same  nature  as 
Jiose  on  the  Trajan  column ;  and,  amongst  olber  historical 
jMecei,  there  is  a  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down 
rftin  CHI  Anloninus's  fainting  army,  and  thunderbolts  on 
Ills  enemies;  which  seems  to  be  a  great  confirmation  ol 
the  following  anecdote : 

In  one  of  Antoninus's  expeditions,  when  his  army  vna 
tUTTOunded  by  the  enemy,  and  ready  to  peiish  for  nnmt  of 
rater,  a  legion,  consisting-  of  Christian  soldiers,  olMaioed 
>y  their  prayers  a  plentiful  shower  of  rain,  and,  at  tlie  same 
ime,  a  terrible  slomi  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
lestroyed  great  numbers  of  die  many'*  uny,  and  nade 
ray  form  complete  victory. 

Mr.  Addtsoa  has  given  a  translfttiDn  of  «  besatttd 
»ssage  in  Claudian,  describing  the  effects  of  this  tempest. 

When,  with  descending  show'rs  of  brimstone  lir'd. 
The  wild  barbarian  in  the  storm  expir'd. 
Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horseman  rag'd, 
And  spurr'd  the  steed  in  equal  flames  engag'd. 
Another  pent  in  his  scorch'd  armour  g!ow'd,| 
While  from  his  head  the  melting  helmet  flow'd ; 
Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtil  force  dietill'd. 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  mnning  metal  fill'd. 
No  human  arm  its  weak  assistance  brought, 
But  Heav'n,  offended  Heav'u,  the  battle  fought. 


COLUMNA  ROSTRATA.  j 

Tbi  cgluiiwa  rostrata  is  a  curious  place  of  utiqn^, 
taring  been  erected  to  the  hoaour  of  Caius  Daslius,  for  • 
ignal  victory  gained  over  the  Carthaginian  and  SicilisB 
leeu,  above  250  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  it 
lu  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  Teasela  take*  ia  ik 
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eDgagement,  and  has  an  in^cfiplion  on  iu  bnsc,  but  gn* 
part  of  it  ia  now  ille^blc.  The  miliiary  coluoin,  whence 
the  RornaD*  reckoned  Uicir  miles  to  all  parU  of  Italv.  n 
■till  to  be  teea  at  Rom!.  It  is  of  white  mariik,  about  cii;Ui 
feet  hjg;h,aiid  formerly  stood  in  the  Forum  RomciDuni,  but 
»  now  removed  to  the  capitol. — Smru's  Wondeit. 


Or  the  gfreat  natnber  of  obelisks  that  were  in  bikmbi 
Rome,  the  mo>t  beauliful  now  remaining;  standA  in  tlw 
uazza  before  Sl  Peter's  church,  whither  it  was  broo^bt 
from  the  Circu>  of  Nero,  after  it  had  laia  buried  ia  rii'iiM 
for  maoT  ani.  It  ia  one  entire  piece  of  Egyptian  maiUr. 
72  feet  nigo,  13  feet  iquarc  at  the  base,  and  A  at  the  tof>: 
and  ii  computed  to  wei;:ii  above  470  tons,  and  EnppaKd 
to  be  upwards  of  3,0UO  years  old.  Notwithstanding  hs 
immense  weight,  it  was  l  reeled  on  a  pedestal.  30  feet  hig^. 
by  the  celebrated  architect  Dominico  Fontance,  inthepon- 
tiGcate  of  Kixtus  V.,  with  vast  expense  and  labour,  and  ta 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators. — Smith's  TFon^n. 


ROYAL  PALACES,  ^c. 


^  THE  ESCURIAL. 

This  palace  is  so  called  from  a  little  village  of  thit 
name,  in  the  neigphhourhood  of  which  it  stands,  aboal 
22  miles  from  Madrid.  Including  the  monastery,  chnrch, 
college,  library,  and  other  buildings,  it  is  the  most  m^ 
nifirent  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  reckoned  by  the  Spfr 
niards  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  The  whole  pile  of 
building  is  a  vast  square,  about  3,000  feet  in  circ>»- 
ference,  all  of  fine  g^ey  stone,  dug  out  of  a  neieUxMio 
ng  mountain,  and  so  well  polished  that  it  ItxSu  Ilka 
marble.  The  windows  of  the  four  fronU,  inclvfiif 
ihoM    in    the  pavilicni    at  each    comer,    unoou   tt 
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ipwards  of  1,100  :  but  those  within  are  computed  at  as 
iiaoy  thouEaadg.  The  principal  front  faces  the  west, 
aviog  ihree  noble  gates,  especially  that  in  the  middle, 
rbich  leads  to  the  church,  a  large  and  beautiful  structure, 
uilt  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  U  is  364  feet 
[>ng,  230  broad,  and  of  a  proportionable  height.  The 
oof,  which  ia  finely  gilt  and  painted,  is  supported  by  co- 
umns  of  the  Doric  order,  dividing  it  into  six  stately  aisle*, 
rith  48  chapels  and  altars,  besides  the  grand  one  at  the 
•,&tt  end,  which  is  extienicly  maKoificeut.  The  tabernacle 
if  the  great  altar  is  of  porphyry,  wrought  with  the  point 
if  a  diamond ;  it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  sup- 
)ortei  by  eighteen  columns  of  agate,  and  adorned  with 
;oid  and  precious  stones.  The  altar  itself  is  of  fine 
(lack  marble;  and  ^e  wall  behind  it  is  lined  with  a 
quare  piece  of  porphyry,  which  reflects  all  die  objects  in 
he  church  as  pliiin  ^s  a  louking-g1»ss.  Here  are  a  great 
lumber  of  statues  of  saints,  &c.,  of  excellent  workman- 
.hip,  and  several  of  the  smaller  sort  of  gold  and  silvet. 
fhe  pointings,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  1,000,  ar* 
arge,  and  executed  by  the  most  eminent  masters.  Under 
he  grand  chapel  is  a  large  mausoleum  or  burying-place 
nt  the  royal  family,  which  is  called  the  Paotheon,  being 
.  rotunda,  built  af^er  the  manner  of  that  temple  at  Rome. 
'he  descent  consists  of  more  than  fitly  marble  steps,  and 
he  gate  that  opens  into  it  is  of  brass  gilt,  and  of  very  cu- 
ious  workmanship.  The  dome  is  lined  with  jasper,  inter- 
lixed  with  small  plates  of  brass,  and  the  pavement  ia 
kewise  composed  of  squares  of  Jasper  and  marble. 
"acing  the  entrance  is  a  kind  of  chapel,  or  oratory, 
domed  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  imaginable,  parti- 
ularly  with  a  crucifix  enriched  with  diamonds  and  other 
recious  stones.  In  the  middle  of  this  noble  vaultiialaive 
razen  candlestick,  supported  by  figures  of  angels,  and  the 
Mr  Evangelists,  of  the  same  metal ;  and  in  26  nichea, 
mbellished  with  tlie  richest  ornaments,  are  placed  aa 
lany  urns  or  sepulchres  of  black  marble,  destined  to 
aceive  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  monarohs.  The  royal 
partmcnts,  or  what  may  be  properly  called  the  palace, 
re  large  and  stately,  furnished  in  the  most  magnificent 
lanner,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  u  rich  and 
eautiful.    Throughout  the  whole,  an  aU«Btiva  speclatoc 
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Biii«t  obserrc  a  variety  of  mnrbk,  jasper,  and  oAn 
curioui  etooM,  carved  by  (he  bf^  niu^ten,  and  ia  tke 
grandeat  taste :  and  all  (be  h»Hs,  galleries,  rtiir  raiia, 
Ac,  are  filled  vitfa  encelleDl  paiiiting;^,  toe<^tfaer  witfc  ft 
|«afasion  of  fine  hangings,  platf,  and  olbcr  coMij  font- 
tore.  The  monasterr  consUls  of  five  couns,  or  iqaan^ 
one  larger  than  the  rest,  each  of  ibem  adocned  wiA  ■ 
marble  foitnlain.  The  grand  doiiter,  wbtdi  is  2I&  ftct 
•quare,  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marblc.aiajvlilcCTrve 
tiie  walks  uf  the  ^rden  witliin  it ;  and  at  tfi«  bouom  tth 
n  a  beautiful  chapel,  in  fonn  of  a  dome,  opeu  on  all  aidp^ 
and  supported  by  marble  columns.  The  rcfectoi^.orlNi, 
where  the  monks  take  their  meala,  is  very  lon^,  aii 
adorned  with  fine  paintings,  amongst  which  there  iaBi 
representing  Charles  V.  and  I%ilip  II.  carried  to  In  mil 
by  angels.  Here  are  also  several  iufirmoiie*  for  tlte  aU, 
two  grand  apantnents  to  entertain  strangers,  nine  UliliiM, 
forty  subterraneous  rooms  foi  ofRccs  of  diverB  kinds,  t»i 
eleven  cistems  thut  will  hold  '200  tons  of  water.  Tlieal- 
lege,  where  a  number  of  young  students  are  mninTiiaiilM 
the  king's  expense,  is  a  very  handsome  building;  andllc 
noble  library  is  perfectly  correspondent  with  the  rcatafttii 
edifice.     Ilcontains  a  fine  collection  ofbooks  and 


•crtpts  in  all  languages  and  sciences,  disposed  in  a  tm 
elegant  manner,  the  shelves  being  neatly  carred,  ^m 
made  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  Spanish  or  Indian  vaa& 
The  Hoor  is  beautifnllv  paved  with  marUe;  aad  Ai 
ceiling  is  adorned  with  appropriate  ])aintings.  BM  It 
fpre  an  ade(i<iate  idea  of  the  surprising  grandear  of  Ml 
palace,  it  is  proper  to  ohserre,  that,  according  to  thecta^ 
pntation  of  Francisco  de  los  Santos,  ii  would  take  n 
Bore  than  f"ur  days  to  go  lhToui:h  all  its  roooM  aai 
apartmcnlB,  iho  length  of  the  way  being  ri'ckoned  ^^  $p» 
niah  leagues,  which  i*  above  1'20  English  miles.  AlvwCf 
de  Colraenar  also  asserts,  that  there  are  14,000  doMi 
•ad  11,000  windows  belonging  to  this  edifice. 


THE  8TADTH0USE,  AMSTERDABf. 

Tai  Stadthouae  of  Amsterdam  ii  not  only  the 
AapiificeBt  in  the  United  I'rovinrei,   bat 
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thougiit  lo  lurpass  any  thing  of  ihc  kind  in  Enrope.  Thii 
SupeH)  edifice  »  all  {rveUoae,  built  npon  13,659  piles*, 
driven  into  the  ground  close  lo  each  other  ;  and  the  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  October,  1648.  It  ii  b 
square  building,  2S2  fett  in  length.  235  in  depth,  90  feet 
high  in  front,  and  160  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  h  has 
above  400  windows,  and  is  adomcd  with  a  great  nnmber 
of  piluieti  of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  the  pediment  ia 
the  centre  of  the  front  is  an  admirable  piece  of  iculptute  . 
in  relievo,  representing  the  city  of  Amsterdam  under  the 
figure  of  a  n'umon  sitting  in  a  chair,  supported  by  two 
lions,  and  holding  on  her  knee  the  arms  of  the  city.  In 
her  hand  she  has  an  olive  branch,  the  emblem  of  peace; 
and  is  attended  by  sea-nymphs,  who  present  her  with 
crowns  of  palm  and  laurel.  Here  are  also  represented 
Neptune  and  his  tritons,  with  several  water-animals ;  the 
whole  in  marble,  and  the  woikmanship  extremely  curious. 
At  each  side  and  on  llie  lop  of  tills  pediment  are  placed 
three  hiazLii  -^i  iiiii--.  r.  |>ii  !.'IiIjiil.'  .fustiro.  FuilJUidc,  and 
Prudence;  and  behind  it  ia  a  handsome  dome  or  cupola, 
eontaiuing  a  great  number  of  bells,  which  compose  very 
nuisical  chimes.  In  this  front  of  the  staddiouse  are  seven 
doota,  or  open  arches,  alluding  lo  the  seven  proTiocea  at 
dte  republic.  The  baclc  front  of  the  building  has  also  a 
pediment,  with  an  encellent  bas-relief  in  marble,  repre- 
senting the  extensive  commerce  of  Amsterdam,  under  the 
emblem  of  a  woman  with  a  winged  cap  on  herliead,  to 
wliom  the  four  parts  of  the  world  (denoted  by  pn^>er 
figures)  offer  presents  of  their  respective  productions.  Od 
the  sides  of  the  pediment  are  the  statues  of  Peace  and 
Plenty,  and  on  the  top  stands  a  large  Atlas  with  a  globe 
of  copper  on  his  shoulders.  The  inside  of  this  stately 
fikbric  is  decorated  with  a  profusiiju  of  fine  paintings,  ', 
•culptures  and  other  ornaments.  The  courts  ofjudicatnra  '■ 
are  lined  with  marble,  and  adonie^  with  euiioua  emblMaa- 

•  Tbti  Booc  at  buddiDi;  h  tctt  coHiMa  m  Ibe  Ncthtrhmis 
wWre  i)*  irnNud  is  soft  sad  manlij  ;  «i  that  BM  only  tbe  KadlbnMt 
bat  the  whole  ril}'  or  AmsterdBm  ElBodi  apOD  ufli  fooDibtiaM, 
vie,  large  pllei  at  Gr  driveu  pcrpCDdiculari^  mto  the  cxrtli,  nr 
Miber  water,  w>  rime  to  eMh  sttrr  IbU  nalhias  can  be  forcad  Im- 
twmi  IbiBi.  lUs,  hcMB*er,  m  a  toy  aspcaane  matkod  ;  for  Aa 
Knadatiou  of  tile  it^iihoaM  is  (aid  to  kavc  csat  lOOJUOL,  itcriiiie. 
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lical  figures  or  historical  pieces,  relstiag  to  the  distrib** 
tion  or  justice  ;  particularly  a  representation  of  Solomoa 
passing  judgment  between  the  two  harlots ;  and  at  the 
eutrance  of  every  office  or  chamber  ia  some  sculpture  or 
other  appropriate  decoration. 

A  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  great  ha]l,  at  the  eo- 
trance  of  which  are  two  strong  folding-doors  of  brass,  and 
several  marble  columns  20  feet  high,  supporting  a  tnott 
beautiful  cornice.  Over  this  eomioe  sits  the  figure  of  t 
woman  bearing  on  her  breast  the  oily  arms,  while  an  eagle 
places  on  her  head  an  imperial  crown.  At  ber  feet  tn 
two  lions ;  on  one  side  is  a  statue  of  Fortitude,  and  that 
of  Minerva  on  the  other :  and  four  naked  children  honr 
round  her  with  cornucopias,  pouring  out  fruits  and  flowtn. 
Tlie  beauty  and  magniiicence  of  this  hall  arc  hardJ;  U 
be  described ;  the  stately  marble  pillars,  the  reprcteolft- 
tion  of  the  four  elenifiits  at  the  corners,  the  enqni.i;!? 
paintings,  statues,  and  other  ornaments,  at  once  surprue 
Slid  charm  the  spectator:  but  the  greatest  curiosjty  istbe 
marble  floor,  on  which  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globe* 
are  represented  in  planisphere;  the  constellations  id  dte 
one,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  eartb  in  the  other,  w^ 
the  principle  circles,  being  all  delineated  ia  braaa,  neatly 
laid  into  tlie  marble,  and  the  names  of  the  couDtriea  e^ 
pressed  in  a  similar  manner.  Each  hemisphere  U  abort 
22  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  is  universally  adaim^ 
as  a  most  ingenious  performance.  This  structure  cott  Oatt 
niillions  of  guilders,  or  £300,000  sterling,  when  moan 
was  much  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  preseot. — SMtTn 
Wondtrs, 


PALACE  OF  THE  KING  OF  PRANCE.  VERS AILLBl 

Of  all  the  palaces  in  France,  that  of  Versailles,  ^mmI 
nine  miles  from  Paris,  is  indisputably  the  most  magiiift 
eent.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  midst  ot  I 
V*]ley,  surrounded  with  little  hills  at  an  agreeable  dl^ 
taoce,  and  rendered  extremely  pleasant  by  the  aTcnvsa 
which  lead  to  it;  particularly  that  on  the  side  towaf4 
Paris  which  consists  of  three  spacious  walks,  fonaed  bj 
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ra  of  elms,  and  terminating  in  a  lai^  square  called  the 
-iM  d'Arma. 

1  he  outer  court  of  the  palace  is  surrounded  with  build- 
;s,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  secretaries  of 
te,  and  leads  into  another  court,  which  is  paved  with 
riegated  marble,  and  adorned  with  a  handsome  fouutain 
d  basin.  At  the  lateral  angles  of  this  court  are  two 
^ades,  one  leading  to  the  south,  the  other  to  the  north 
■race. 

The  palace  itself  is  said  to  be  nearly  3,000  English  feet 
length,  and  consists  of  a  ground-floor,  a  first-Hoor,  and 
attic  story.  The  Ionic  pilasters,  and  isolated  columns 
the  same  order,  which  adorn  the  front,  are  peculiarly 
saal ;  and  the  entablature  of  the  attic  supports  a  beau- 
il  roof  crowned  by  balustrades,  and  c  ... 

phies,  vases,  4*-— -Smith's  Wunden. 


rtOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA,  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

TiiouGii  the  Turks  affect  nothing  grand  in  the  struc- 
e  of  their  private  houses,  yet  their  mosques  or  temples, 
i  other  public  buildings,  are  extremely  magnificent 
e  royal  mosques,  in  particular,  are  very  beautiful  and 
Ltely  edifices,  and  are  usually  the  first  that  engage  the 
entioD  of  a  stranger  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople. 
ese  buildings  appear  to  much  more  advantage  tnan 
iny  of  our  finest  churches,  which  (in  London  especially) 
;  often  so  closely  surrounded  with  houses  and  trades- 
n's  shops,  that  there  is  no  room  to  view  them  at  a 
jper  distance;  whereas  the  mosques  of  Constantino|^ 
ind  single,  within  spacious  enclosures,  planted  with 
es,  and  adorned  with  fountains.  The  domes  are  well 
Minted  in  most  parts  of  Turkey,  especially  those  of  the 
isques,  which  are  of  an  exact  proportion,  and  accom- 
nied  with  smaller  cupolas,  which  set  them  off  to  the  eye, 
d  give  them  a  noble  and  majestic  appearance.  Th* 
nder  steeples  or  pillars  called  minarets,  which  are  son>»- 
lat  like  the  Monument  in  London,  terminating  in  smiil 
ires  with  gilded  crescents  on  the  top  of  them,  are  also  a 
>al  ornament  to  the  mosquei,  as  well  a>  to  the  citieSi 
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muif  of  tbem  being  of  a  noble  height  and  bold  woik- 
mansliip. 

The  principal  of  the  royal  mosques  is  that,  of  Si.  Sophta, 
which  ifi  advautageously  stluatcJ  on  an  emWoce  in  one 
ef  the  best  and  finesi  pacM  of  Coottantinoplc.  U«ra4 
fbrmerly  a.  Chiistian  church,  having  been  built  in  the  uxth 
cButury,  by  tlie  Emperor  Jusliu,  aiid  afterwards  cDlarg<4 
and  beautified  by  JiMlioiaa;  and  though  the  Turks  Imtc 
now  coQveTted  it  into  a  mosque,  it  still  retains  its  ancieni 
name.  The  length  of  this  edilice  is  1 14  pace«,  and  its 
breadili  80,  having  in  the  front  a  portico  -IS  feet  wide,  sup- 
ported by  marble  columiu,  which,  in  the  tinie  of  liie  Greek 
emperors,  served  for  a  vestibulum,  where  sitcli  peruNw 
were  appointed  to  stand  aa  intended  to  receive  (he  ui^fft- 
nenls,  or  undeigo  public  penance.  This  portico  has  a 
communication  with  the  church  by  nine  stalely  foldiiift 
doors,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  brass,  and  adnrncd  viA 
fine  bas-rclkf*:  ;inil  (m  ihc  middloiiwst  foii.e  fi-urc*  <>/ 
Mosaic  work  may  slill  be  discerned.  Another  portico, 
parallel  to  this,  has  only  hve  brazen  doors  without  bat- 
reliefs.  but  formerly  charged  with  crosses,  whicb  the 
Turks  have  defaced. 

The  body  of  the  mosque  is  covered  by  a  dome  of  a^ 
tnirabie  structure,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  coloniiadc, 
sustaining  a  gallery  10  yards  broad,  which,  wh«i  tke 
Christians  were  masters  of  it,  was  set  apart  for  the  w^ 
men;  and  over  this  are  two  small  galleries,  supported  by 
columns  and  arches  of  excellent  workmanship,  jimi  win 
to  those  below.  The  dome  is  said  to  be  113  feet  in  dk> 
ameter,  and  is  built  upon  arches,  supported  by  vaatpdlMi 
of  while  marble.  'Ihe  incrualations  of  the  gallery  an 
Mosaic,  mostly  done  with  little  cubes  of  glass,  which  h^ 
time  are  continually  loosened  f>om  their  cement,  but  thai 
eslour  is  fresh  and  unchangeable.  The  form  of  the  dam 
is  that  of  a  hemisphere,  or  half  globe,  and  it  i*  illiniiiiiilrf 
bf  twenty-four  windows  placed  round  it  at  equal  ilia- 
taaees.  It  was  formerly  adorned  by  four  cherubim  tai 
olher  figniea ;  but  theke  have  been  defaced  liy  the  Totk^ 
who  do  not  admit  of  any  imagery  or  painting  ia  Htm 

On  the  east  side  of  this  vast  cupola  ia  a  dami-daaN^ 
vhicb  WW  the  MmcUwrf  or  chancel  at  the  CbristiMCt 
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and  Kcrc  is  now  a  niebe,  whewjn  ibe  Turks  keep  tlieii 
KantD,  containiDg  the  revelations,  dacUiae,  and  piedk> 
lions,  of  their  pceteniled  proplict.  This  niche  is  iu  that 
part  of  the  dome  which  stands  towards  Mecca,  and  the 
niches  in  all  their  mosques  are  placed  in  the  same  man- 
ner; for  the  Mahometans  alirays  liira  th«irfuces  tbatwaj 
when  they  say  their  prayers. 

At  a  liule  distance  from  the  niche  is  the  Mufu's  chait*, 
raised  on  seventi  steps,  and  on  Ui^  sida  of  It  is  a  kind  of 
piiipit,  where  certain  prayers  are  repealed  by  pecsona  ap- 
pointed for  ^at  purpose.  The  Turks  have  been  accused 
of  pulling  down  some  part*  of  this  edifice  since  Ihcy  look 
it  from  the  Christians  ;  but  instead  of  tliis,  they  have  added 
four  of  those  tall  slender  minareU  before  meDtioaed. 
Every  royal  mosque  has  at  lea&t  two  minarets,  and  one  of 
theni  has  six ;  but  the  ordinary  mosques  have  seldom 
more  than  one.  About  iho  middle  of  these,  on  tlie  out- 
side, there  are  usually  three  balconies  or  ^Ueries,  one 
above  another,  to  which  the  Imauras  ascend  by  staira 
within,  and,  with  a  shrill  singing  tone,  gi?e  notice  to  ths 
people  to  come  to  their  devotions. 

The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia' has  been  generally  repre* 
Muted  as  the  noblest  building  in  Cfflistantinople ;  bnt 
Lady  Wortlcy  Montague  observes,  that  there  are  others 
still  more  beautifal.  That  of  Sullsn  Solymau  is  an  exact 
sqaare,  with  four  fine  towers  in  Ae  angles.  In  the  midst 
is  a  noble  cupola,  supported  by  6ne  marble  pillars,  and 
two  smaller  at  the  end,  supported  io  the  same  nnuneb 
The  pavement  and  gallery  round  the  niosqne  are  of  mar- 
ble ;  and  under  the  great  cnpoln  is  a.  {bnntnin  adoned 
with  pillars  of  the  most  beautiliil  cgIobts. 

On  one  side  is  a  pnlpit  of  white  marble,  and  <m  the  Otber 
a  little  gallery  for  the  sultan,  which  is  ascended  by  &  fine 
staircase  with  gih  lattices.  At  the  nppei  end  is  a  kind  ef 
nitar,  where  the  name  of  Qod  is  written;  and  be&ue  it 

*  Th*  Hufti  ii  the  higli-priest  or  jtBtiivcl  of  Iba 


ci*of  tbsir  law,tD«kDin  the  lut  apowl  is  oacial^  made  iif  eaaas 
nt  iBfiwtsBee.  H«  takes  ^aee  of  um  bsibin,  aod  h'a  sittboriQ 
hM  bem  often  terrible  W  Ae  Gnad  Sdpuar  faiMseir.  ft  b  bvOM 
ndi  im  the  (w«rd  Is  dw  Onnd  lilsifcw'i  sidk  iMAmnmmm 

^^ — --^^^uisr^ 
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stand  two  candleiticka,  five  or  six  feet  high,  containing 
lofty  wax  candle*.  The  windows  are  iargtr  and  b«lli:r 
disposed  than  those  of  Sl  Sophia.  The  pavement  ia 
spread  with  fine  caTpeti,  and  the  mosque  illuminated  with 
a  vast  number  of  lamps.  The  court  leading  to  it  is  reij 
spacious,  and  encotnpassed  with  galleries,  3up|iorted  bv 
columns  of  green  marble  ;  and  ou  two  sides  it  is  cofettd 
with  twenty-eight  cu)>oUs,  witli  a  fountain  in  llie  middle. 
In  all  the  mosques  aro  link  chapels,  containing  the  tombi 
of  the  founders  and  tlnir  families;  and  behind  thustrac 
ture  are  the  tombs  of  ^>ulvman  II.,  by  whom  it  was  foandtd, 
and  that  of  his  sultatLa.  Solyman's  tomb  is  covered  wkh  a 
rich  piece  of  embroidi^ry,  brought  from  Mecca;  and  it 
the  head  of  it  is  placed  a  tuft  of  feathers,  adorned  wit^ 
precious  stones.  This  mausoleum  is  illuminated  «ilh 
•even  large  tapers,  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  an  1 
continually  burning. 


MOSQUE  OF  SULTAN  SELIM  I.  AT  ADRIANOPU 
Tins  structure  is  advantageously  situated  in  the  highen 
part  of  the  city,  whence  it  is  seen  to  great  advanta^  « 
every  side.  The  first  court  has  four  gates,  and  the  uwf- 
most  three,  both  of  them  surrounded  wiih  cloisters,  wid 
marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  finely  polished,  and  of 
very  lively  colours.  The  whole  pavement  is  of  wUli , 
marble,  and  the  roof  of  ihe  cloisters  divided  into  atnui 
domes,  with  gilded  balls  on  the  lop.  In  the  midst  of  eatk 
court  arc  fountains  of  while  marble,  and  before  the  pHt 
gate  of  the  mosque  is  a  portico,  with  columns  of  gna 
marble,  and  five  gates.  The  mosque  is  covered  by  na 
prodigious  dome  of  vast  extent,  and  has  also  tour  iiiJiUirti 
of  a  prodigious  height,  ^ilt  on  the  top,  from  wbence  Chi 
Imaums  c^l  the  people  to  prayers.  To  each  of  these  towcn 
there  is  but  one  door,  which  leads  to  three  different  ttan^ 
cwei,  riling  to  the  three  (iifierent  stories  of  the  minarct.ii 
tnch  manner,  that  three  priests  may  ascend  and  deacad 
without  meeting  each  otner.  The  lady  just  memioMi 
(who  was  perhaps  the  only  Christian  ever  pemtittcd  ■ 
Wer  ihe  mside  of  this  uobic  mosque)  says,  it  has  ' — * 
Stmt  of  galleries,  supported  by  columns  of  red  and  ■ 


marble,  «Uh  marb]o  balustrades ;  the  pavement  is  also  of 
marble,  covered  with  fine  Persian  carpels.  TI.e  walla  are 
beautifully  incrusted  with  Japaa  ehiua,  in  flowers  of  the 
most  lively  colours.  In  the  middle  bangs  a  vast  lamji  of 
silver,  gilt,  and  about  two  thousand  of  a  smaller  size, 
which  must  have  a  very  brilliant  effect  when  all  are  lighted. 
Under  the  large  lamp  is  a  pulpit  of  carved  wood,  gilt ;  and 
just  by  it  a  fountain  to  wash.  In  one  corner  is  a  little 
gallery,  enclosed  witli  gilded  lattices,  for  the  Suttan ;  and 
at  the  upper  end  is  a  large  niche,  nearly  resembling  an 
altar,  raised  two  steps,  and  covered  with  gold  brocade. 
Before  it  stands  two  silver  gilt  candlesticks,  holding  wax. 
candles  as  thick  as  three  flambeaux. — Smith's  Wonders. 


PALACE  OF  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  most  magoificeDt  palace  of  the  king  of  Portugal  is 
situated  at  Mafra,  in  a  sandy  and  barren  spot,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  vow  made  by  King  John  V.  to  found  a  convent 
for  the  poorest  friary  in  the  Kingdom.  Upon  inquiry,  the 
meanest  convent  appeared  to  be  at  Mafra,  where  twelve 
Franciscans  lived  together  in  a  hut.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  vow,  the  king  procured  from  Rome  the  draught 
of  a  building,  that  was  greatly  to  exceed  the  Escurial  in 
Spain,  and  this  he  accordingly  erected.  In  the  centre 
■tands  a  temple  built  entirely  of  marble ;  and  behind  the 
choir  is  a  house,  endowed  with  a  large  revenue  for  two 
hundred  capuchins,  who  officiate  as  chaplains.  To  the 
right  of  this  building,  is  a  superb  and  spacious  palace  for 
tbe  king,  the  royal  family,  and  the  chief  ofiScers  of  the 
court.  On  the  left,  is  another  palace  for  the  patriorcli  utd 
twetity-four  canons,  who  have  tbe  privilege  of  weeiiD|> 
mitres.  Twelve  thousand  people  were  employed  iu  rbising 
these  structures,  which  are  said  to  have  cost  three-fourths 
of  the  royal  treasure,  and  of  the  eold  brought  by  the  Brazil 
fleets.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  church  stands 
■o  elegant  house,  encompassed  by  «  small  wood,  which,  in 
this  sandy  waste,  has  a  fine  effect  Tbe  palace  at  Maira 
being  seated  near  the  sea,  terrei  (or  a  loDd-mark.— 
Smith's  WomiUrt. 
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REMARKABLE  BRIDGES. 


EXTRAORDINARY  WOODEN  BRIDGE 
AT  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

The  late  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  ScUafThauiea,  in 
Switzerland,  was  of  siognlar  architecture,  and  worthy  of 
particular  attention.  Several  ^tonc  bridges  liad  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent,  when  a  carpenter 
of  Appenzel  offered  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge  of  a  siopi* 
arch  across  the  river,  which  is  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
wide.  The  m^istrates,  however,  required  that  it  should 
consist  of  two  arches,  and  that  the  middle  pier  of  the  old 
brid|i;e  should  be  employed  for  that  purpose;  but  alihougk 
the  architect  was  obliged  to  oliey,  lie  i?i.mtiivtd  lo  leav(  it 
doubtful  whether  the  bridge  was  supported  by  the  mtddk 
pier,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  ecjually  safe  ii 
formed  after  his  own  plan.  A  man  of  tl>e  lightest  weight 
felt  it  vibrate  under  him,  though  waggons  heavily  ladn 
might  pass  over  it  without  daoger.  Its  mcchaoistu,  thoagti 
simple,  was  most  extraurdinary,  and  afTorded  a  sUikiog 
proof  of  the  abilities  of  the  maa  who  projected  and  exe- 
cuted it  without  the  least  knowledge  of  maihematics,  kkI. 
in  fact,  without  the  least  preteosions  to  literature.  'Hni 
curious  bridge  was  finished  in  less  than  ihree  years,  at  1^ 
expense  of  8,000^. ;  but  it  was  burnt  by  i9ie  French  troo^ 
when  they  evacuated  SchafTiiausen,  after  b«ing  defeatti 
by  the  Austrian^   in  the  spring  of  1799. 


FINE  STONE  BRIDGE  AT  BERN. 

At  Bex,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  is  a  stone  bridge  oMi 
Uie  Rhone,  which  is  nearly  500  feet  long,  and  convM 
unly  of  one  arch,  of  a  considerable  height,  with  «  haai- 
■ome  tower  on  the  top.  And  in  the  canton  of  Uti  it  • 
Btone  bridge,  over  the  Ituss,  of  a  surprising  heii;:hL  eo» 
■nting  solely  (^  ofw  arch,  resting  upcn  two  high  nckt. 


^ 
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Ttie  neighbouring;  peaiunts  have  ^iven  it  the  name  of 
"  the  Devil's  Bridge,"  from  a.  simple  opinion  that  such  a 
stupendous  work  must  have  been  erected  by  the  devil.— 
Shitii's  WondfTi. 


BRIDGES  AT  BADAJOZ,  ^. 

There  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  GuadiaDH  nt  Ba~ 
dajoz,  coDsistiug  of  thirty  arches,  and  above  500  yards  in 
length.  At  Saragossa,  are  two  noble  bridges  over  the 
£brOi  the  one  nf  stone,  the  other  of  wood,  which  latter  is 
reckoned  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Manzanarex,  at  Madrid,  built  by  PhiUp  II.,  is  very 
Ion*  and  magnificent  To  these  we  niusl  add  the  fine 
bridge  over  the  Mondego,  at  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  con- 
■isling  of  a  double  range  of  arches,  one  above  another, 
forming  a  covered  way,  through  which  people  pass,  with- 
oat  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 


WOODEN  BRIDGE  AT  WETTINGEN. 

Tux  wooden  bridge  of  Wettingen,  aboat  a  mite  distant 
from  Baden,  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  mechanism,  340 
feet  in  length,  and  suspended  above  20  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Mr.  Coxe  observes,  that  he  shot  under 
this  bridge  with  such  velocity,  that  in  the  moment  he  wu 
admiring  its  bold  projection  on  one  side,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  on  the  oUier.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
last  work  of  the  self-taught  artist  who  constructed  the  1^ 
moos  bridge  at  Schaffhwuen. 


CURIOUS  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  TAGUS. 

As  the  Romans  were  a  long  thne  masters  of  Spain,  the 
semaina  of  their  ancient  structures  are  to  be  seen  m  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  magnificent  bridge  over 
11m  TagUB,  at  Alcantara,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
llie  Emperor  Trajan,  and  consists  of  no  more  than  six 
arches,  though  it  is  upwards  of  600  feet  in  length;  its 
02 
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height  U  8atd  to  be  200  feet  above  the  water.— Smith's 
Wondert. 


— .„.   y 


NATURAL  BRIDGE. 

Thb  nmtunl  brid^  of  Virginia  it  one  of  the  most  tDb* 
limii  of  Nature's  works,  and  consequently  deoiands  a  place 
in  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  is  on  the  ascent  of  a  hil^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  cloven  through  Its  length,  bj 
some  great  convulsion.  The  fissure  jusi  at  the  bridge  is, 
by  some  admeasurements  270  feet  deep,  but  by  oUiers  only 
205.  It  is  about  45  feel  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  al 
the  lop :  which  of  course  determines  the  length  of  iha 
bridge,  and  its  elevation  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in 
the  middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  iIh 
thickness  of  the  mass  at  the  summit  of  the  arch  is  abont 
40  feet.  A  part  of  tliis  thickness  is  constituted  by  a  coit 
of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees ;  utd  di 
residue,  with  the  hill  on  both  sides,  is  one  solid  rock  of 
lime-stone.  The  atch  approaches  the  semi -elliptical  fwn, 
but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipses,  which  would  be  the  cofd 
of  the  arch,  is  several  times  longer  than  the  tracsvene. 

Though  the  sides  of  this  bridge,  says  Mr.  JeOmoa, 
are  provided  in  some  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocki, 

{'et  few  persons  have  resolution  to  walk  over  them,  utd 
ook  over  into  the  abyss.  You  involuntarily  fall  oo  jtm 
bands  and  knees,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  L 
Loukiug  down  Irom  this  height  about  a  minute  gave  Bt  I 
violent  head-ach.  But  if  the  view  from  the  top  be  pai» 
ful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in  m 
equal  extreme.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  the  tmi^ 
tions  arising  from  the  sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  wbatllMT 
are  here ;  to  beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  SM 
springing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven,  the  rapture  of  the  ifafr 
talor  is  really  indescribable  !  The  fissure  continuiDg  Mr- 
row,  deep,  and  straight  for  a  considerable  distance  aliMa 
and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  short  but  very  pleeaif 
view  of  the  North  Mountain  on  one  side,  and  Blae  RmIb* 
on  the  other,  at  the  distance  each  of  them  of  aboat  lh« 
tniles.  This  bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rodt-bvidge,  « 
wiuch  it  hu  gtvei,  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commt^ 
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Aious  paisage  orcr  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  crossed  else* 
where  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  stream  passiog^ 
under  it,  called  Cedar  creek,  is  a  water  of  James  river, 
and  is  sufiicieat  in  the  driest  seasons  to  lurn  a  grist-mill, 
though  its  fountain  ii  not  more  than  two  miles  above. 


BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. 


A 


Thx  bridge  of  boats,  at  Rouen,  built  in  liea  of  the  ma^ 
niflcent  stODe  brid^  erected  there  by  the  Romans,  is  men- 
tioned by  a  modern  writer  as  one  of  the  greatest  wonder* 
of  the  present  age.  It  is  nearly  900  feet  long ;  paved  with 
stone,  and  so  firm,  that  horses  and  carnages  with  the 
greatest  burthens  pass  over  it  in  perfect  safely,  although 
there  are  do  rails  on  either  side.  It  alwava  floats,  and 
lisea  with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters  fill  the  river. 
The  boats  are  admirably  moored  with  strong  chains,  and 
the  whole  is  constantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old.^ 
Smith's  Woiideri. 


CURIOUS  TIMBER  BRIDGE. 

The  principal  bridge  in  any  of  the  Unieed  States  is 
that  which  was  built  over  Charles  river,  between  Boston 
and  Charleston,  in  the  year  1786.  This  structure  is  1 ,503 
feet  in  length,  being  built  on  75  piers,  and  having  a  draw 
of  30  feet  in  width.  The  abutment  at  Boston  to  the  old 
landing  is  451.  and  that  at  Charleston,  from  the  old  land- 
ing, is  100  feet. 

Each  pier  consists  of  seven  sticks  of  oak  timber,  onited 
by  a  cap-piece,  strong  braces,  and  girts ;  driven  bto  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  secured  by  a  singlepile  on  each  side, 
driven  obliquely  to  a  solid  bottom.  The  piers  are  also 
connected  to  each  other  by  large  pieces,  covered  with 
Ibni-inch  [dank.  The  bridge  has  a  gradual  rise  from  each 
end,  so  as  to  be  two  feet  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities :  it  is  about  43  feet  in  width,  and  on  each  side 
it  a  passage  sii  feet  wide,  railed  in,  for  the  safety  of  foot 
passengers.  For^  elegant  lamps  are  erected  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  each  other,  to  illuminate  it  when  necessur. 
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Hie  draw  is  constructed  on  a  capital  plan :  the  ma- 
chinery is  very  simple,  and  it  requires  the  strength  of  two 
men  only  in  raiBing  it.  The  floor  on  the  bridge,  at  iJk 
highest  tides,  it  /our  feel  above  the  water,  which  generally 
.-ises  about  13  or  14  feet. 

This  bridge,  says  Dr.  Moore,  was  completed  in  13 
months ;  and  while  it  exhibits  the  g;reatest  effect  of  priTUe 
enterprise  within  the  United  States,  it  is  a  most  pleasnz 
proof  how  certainly  objects  of  magnitude  may  be  aituned 
by  spirited  e 


RNE  STONE  BRIDGE  AT  ZULPHA- 

The  bridge  at  Zulpha,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
is  represtnlcd  by  Tavcrnier  and  Thevcnol  as  one  of  &e 
finest  structures  in  Persia.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  edg- 
ings  of  free-stone,  and  is  almost  level,  the  middle  of  it 
being  not  much  higher  than  the  ends.  It  is  above  300 
paces  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  and  is  supported  by  t 
great  number  of  low  stone  arches.  On  each  side  it  a 
gallery  eight  or  nine  feet  broad,  which  ruus  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  raised  several  steps  above  the  level  of  dbe 
bridge,  and  having  frequent  openings  for  the  sake  of  liebt, 
fresh  air,  and  a  prospect  of  the  river.  If  a  person  desire  a 
more  open  passage,  he  may  walk  upon  the  platform  otw 
these  galleries,  but  here  the  passenger  is  bo  moch  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  that  he  genenlh 
chooses  the  covered  walk ;  which  also  serves  for  a  faotse- 
way  in  winter,  when  the  river  overflows  and  fills  the  middle 
way  of  the  bridge,  which  is  designed  for  horse*.  Bgt 
what  is  most  remarkable  is  another  passage,  when  tbt 
water  is  low  in  summer,  which  is  peculiarly  agreeable  « 
account  of  its  coolness.  This  way  is  almost  even  with  Ike 
bottom  of  the  river,  but  there  are  stones  so  placed  tbM 
one  may  step  over  without  wetting  one's  shoes ;  and  op^ 
ings  are  made  through  the  piers  from  one  end  of  the  hnip 
U>  the  other.^SxiTii's  WoniUrt. 


~) 


FINE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RHONE. 

Ws  diall  DOW  proceed  to  the  descriplinn  of  a  structure 
•f  a  very  differaDt  kiwi,  bot  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,- 
vis.,  the  funoos  bridge  orer  the  Khooe,  at  St.  Esprit,  in 
LaDgmdoc,  whick  ii  ledumed  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe- 
Thia  bridga  U  of  stone,  and  of  a  great  len^h,  consisting 
of  twenty-six  archei,  whoee  piers  are  lecured  by  two  [ 
pedestab  that  aurroand  them,  whicli  have  their  project  urea  ^ 
like  rows  of  iteps  or  stairs,  the  lowermost  projecting  ' 
most,  the  others  less  by  degri^es.  Above  these  are  severu 
small  arches,  which  divide  the  feet  of  tl)e  great  ones,  and 
reach  as  low  as  the  plane  to  the  uppermost  pedestal.  As 
the  Rhone  is  a  very  rapid  river,  this  bridge  is  admirably 
contrived  to  withstand  its  violence;  Tor  the  unequal  jut- 
tings  of  the  pedestals  serve  gradually  to  break  the  force 
of  the  stream,  and  when  the  flood  swells  so  high  as  to 
cover  them,  (which  it  frequently  does,)  the  small  arches, 
or  openings,  in  the  piers  give  a  free  passage  to  the  water, 
which  might  otherwise  endanger  the  fabric.  Besides  the 
bridge  is  not  straight,  but  bent  in  several  places,  forming 
unequal  angles,  which  are  greatest  where  the  current  is 
strongest,  and  thereby  its  fury  is  opposed  and  broken. 
Dr.  Smollett,  mentioning  this  bridge,  observes,  that  it  is 
a  great  curiosity  from  its  length,  and  the  number  of  its 
arches ;  but  that  the  arches  are  too  small,  the  passage 
above  is  too  narrow,  and  the  whole  appears  too  slight  to 
resist  the  impetuous  force  of  the  river. 


THE  PONT  NEUF. 

The  Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris,  was  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  lit.,  that  monarch  having  laid  the  first  stone  upon 
the  31st  of  May,  1578  :  but  it  was  not  completed  till  the 

fear  1604.  Itconsists  of  12arche9:  is  1,020  feet  long,  and 
2  feet  broad,  of  which  the  carriage-way  is  30  feet,  and 
the  rest  is  taken  up  by  a  foot-path  raised  on  each  side. 
Over  each  pier  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  round  which 
there  is  a  conuce,  resting  on  large  consoles  and  adorned 
with  buits 

O  4 
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PONT  DE  NEUILLY. 

The  PoDt  de  Neuilty,  or  Bridge  of  Neuilly,  is  genermlt; 
considered  as  one  of  the  finest  ^il'Ccs  of  architecture  ■■ 
France,  both  on  account  of  the  slightncss  of  its  constmc* 
tion,  and  the  hardiness  of  its  execution.  It  ia  perfectly 
horizontal,  being  about  800  feet  long,  and  consisting  of 
five  arches,  the  vaults  of  which  are  depressed  in  tlia 
centre,  having  an  opening  of  130  feet,  and  a  bdgbl  of 
about  32  feet  beneath  the  key-stone. — Smith's  Womder^ 


THK  RIALTO  AT  VENICE. 
Thk  famous  bridge  at  Venice,  called  the  Ri«li«, 
It  universally  allowed  to  be  oMt:  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  built  in  the  year  1591,  from  a  design  of 
the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo,  and  ia  said  to  have  cost 
250,000  ducats.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch,  all  of 
marble ;  has  rails  on  each  side,  and  two  rows  of  shops  ia 
the  middle.  The  dimensions  of  this  bridge  are  aa  follow: 
the  compass  of  the  arch  is  exactly  one  third  part  of  a 
circle;  its  width  on  the  level  of  the  water,  nom  oaa 
extremity  to  the  other,  is  95  feet,  and  its  height  SM. 
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ROPE  BRIDGE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Instead  of  a  bejuco  bridge,  some  rivers  are  passed  by 
means  of  a  tarabiia,  which  is  a  single  rope,  either  made 
of  bejucos,  or  thongs  cut  from  the  hide  of  an  ok,  and  cod- 
sisling  of  several  strands,  which,  when  twisted,  form  a 
rope  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness.  This  is  extended 
across  the  river,  and  fastened  on  one  side  to  a  strong  post, 
and  on  the  other  to  a  wheel,  that  it  may  be  straiteoed  or 
slackened  as  occasion  serves.  From  the  tarabita  hao^  a 
kind  of  leathern  hammock,  large  enough  to  coDlain  • 
nan,  and  suspended  by  a  clue  at  each  end,  hanging-  in  a 
loop  over  the  tarabita.  A  rope  is  also  fastened  to  it,  and 
extended  over  the  river,  for  drawing  the  hammock  to  the 
side  intended;  which,  with  a  push  at  its  6rst  setting  oS, 
fends  it  quickly  to  the  other  side.     This  not  onlj  seiraa 
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to  carry  over  persons,  but  the  burthens  of  beasts,  and 
alao  the  animals  themselves,  where  the  rapidity  of  tha 
current,  and  the  weight  of  a  man  passing  over,  must 
cause  it  to  make  a  prodigious  bend  ;  and  if  it  be  consi- 
dered that  the  passenger,  when  in  the  midst  of  hi« 
course,  especially  if  there  be  a  wind,  is  exposed  to  be 
swung  from  side  to  side,  a  bridge  of  this  sort,  sometime) 
above  90  feet  long,  must  appear  extremely  frightful ;  yet 
the  Indians  run  over  it,  loaded  with  the  baggagi^  and 
pttck-saddlcs  of  the  mules,  laughing  to  see  the  Europeans 
afraid  of  venturing.  The  greatest  part  of  these  bridges 
are  only  for  men  and  women,  the  mules  swimming  over 
the  rivers ;  for  their  loading  being  taken  off,  they  are 
driven  iiito  the  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  bridge,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  opposite 
shore  near  it,  ihey  bein^  usually  carried  so  far  by  the 
lapidity  of  the  stream. — Smith's  Wonders. 


FLYING  BRIDGES  AT  CHINA. 
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Bkfoke  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  foreign  bridges,  we 
ought  to  mention  some  of  the  Chinese  bridges,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  wonderful  pieces  of  art,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  most 
snrprising  of  these  structures  is  that  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  flying  bridge,  from  its  being  built  over  a 
rinr  from  one  mountain  to  another,  and  consistiag  otily  of 
one  single  arch,  £00  cubits  high,  and  400  long. 

There  is  another  remarkable  bridge  'm  the  pronnce  of 
Shansi,  at  the  conflux  of  two  large  rivers,  which  is  built 
npoD  130  baizes  chained  together,  but  so  contrived  as  to 
jjen  and  admit  vessels  to  pass  through,  after  paying  the 
usual  toll.  This  sort  of  bridge  is  common  in  China ;  but 
they  have  another  sort  built  upon  pillars  without  any 
arches,  and  some  of  these  of  a  great  length  and  breadth ; 
particularly  one  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  which  is  360 
perches  long,  an^  1  i  broad.  It  is  all  of  white  atone,  sup- 
ported by  300  pillars  ;  has  a  parapet  on  each  side,  ai>d  is 
adorned  with  the  figures  of  lions  at  certain  distances,  and 
a  variety  of  other  sculptures. 

Some  of  their  arched  bridges  are  likewise  of  const' 
0& 
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deralile  length,  breadth,  and  beauty;  espeually  that  of 
Fucheff,  the  capital  of  Fo-kien,  which  i>  sbove  130 
perches  loii^,  and  consists  of  100  lofty  arches.  The  pa- 
rapets of  this  bridge  are  also  adorned  with  figuic*  of 
lioua  and  other  animata. — Smith's  WoaderM. 


BRIDGES  OVER  THE  RITER  THAMES. 
LONDON  BRIDGE. 
This  bridge  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  for  imny 
ages  encumbered  nitb  houses  built  on  each  side.  It  ww 
improved,  an4  put  into  its  present  condition  in  1756.  \\ 
is  915  feet  long,  and  45  wide;  and  its  centre  is  60  feet 
high.  It  has  19  arches,  but  no  two  alike.  Tb«  ccaU 
arch  is  semicircular,  and  was  built  in  1759  by  throvuf 
two  into  one,  and  is  now  7i  feet  in  diameter.  The  oUwn 
are  of  different  forms,  and  run  from  8  to  SO  fe«t  wide. 
But  of  this  bridge  it  is  not  requisite  to  say  more,  as  im 
the  month  of  July,  ISSS,  the  first  stone  of  the 

NEW  LONDON  BRIDGE 
was  laid.     It  is  to  consist  of  5  arches ;  and  ia  rapidly 
completing,  under  the  direction  of  John  Rennie,  Bw}.  Itt 
dimensions  are  as  follow: — 

Fb*t. 
The  lengih  oF  ihe  Brid^  Jncludini;  the  abulmeoti    •  9St 

The  Unglh  of  diilo,  within  iheabuCineDU  .  •    TH 

'Widlli  of  the  bridge,  from  ouuide  ibe  parapet  •  .      N 

CnrrlBt^  way  ....  .  •       tt) 

Spun  of  ernlre  arch  -  -  .  .  .     |U 

Pirr.  Lodillo 14 

Span  of  ihe  two  aicliei  neil  the  centre  •  .  -     140 

S[>an  of  the  abalmeni  arehti  .  •  -  -      IM 

Clear  water-wa;  under  the  Bve  archc*  ...    gn 

The  abulmeDl  al  each  ead  of  the  Brid|e       -  -  •      Tl 

BLACKFRIARS  BRIDOB. 
Tkis  bridge  coiisints  of  ninearchei,  whicli  Tiriwg  eB^ 
tical,  the  apertures  for  navigation  are  larf*,  vhile  tM 
bridge  itself  is  low.  When  a  person  ii  nndcr  ono  of  tbeM 
arches,  the  extent  of  the  vaults  overhead  cuuwt  be  TiMNi 
without  awe ! 


^ 
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Ttie  upper  lurlace  of  this  bridge  is  a  portion  of  a  very 
lar^ecircli::  so  that  the  whole  forma  odc  arch,  and  appears 
m  g^entlc  iwelling  ground  under  foot  all  the  way.  Over 
each  pier  is  a  recess,  or  balcony,  containing  a  bench,  and 
supported  below  by  two  Ionic  pillars  and  two  pilasters, 
which  stand  on  a  semicircular  projection  of  the  pier,  above 
high-water  mark.  These  pillars  give  an  agreeable  light- 
ness to  the  appearance  of  the  bridge  on  either  side.  Al 
each  extremity  of  the  bridge  spreads  open  the  foot-ways, 
rounding  off  to  the  right  and  lett  a  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
by  which  an  open  access  is  formed,  no  less  agreeable 
than  useful  on  the  approach. — Northouxe's  History  of 

The  centre  arch  of  this  fine  bridge  is  exceeded  hv  very 
few  in  tine  world,  and  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  Rialto  at  Venice.  The  expense  of  the  erection  of  this 
bridge  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  £lfi2,840. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Westminster  Bridge  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  first  stone  of  this 
noble  structure  was  laid  on  the  29th  of  January,  1738,  by 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  finished  and  opened  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1750.  It  is  adorned  nnd  secured 
on  each  tide  by  a  very  lofty  and  noble  balustrade.  Over 
erery  pier  is  a  recess  on  each  side,  forming  a  semioctagon, 
and  twelve  of  these  are  covered  with  half  domes,  four  at 
each  end,  and  four  in  the  middle.  Between  those  in  the 
middle  are  pedestals,  which  were  intended  to  support  a 
group  of  figures,  and  the  whole  Is  lifted  in  the  ni^t  by 
a  great  number  of  lamps  beautifully  disposed. 

This  magniGcent  structure  is  1,223  feet  in  length,  and 
44  in  breadth.  The  space  allowed  for  passengers  consists 
of  a  commodious  foot-way,  7  feet  broad  on  each  side, 
paved  with  broad  rooor-stone ;  and  the  intermediate  road  Is 
•nfficient  to  admit  the  passage  of  three  carriages  and  two 
horses  a-4)reast.  the  bridge  consists  of  thirteen  large  and 
two  small  arches,  with  fourteen  intermediate  piers.  The 
arches  are  all  semicircular,  and  spring  from  about  2  feet 
abore  low-water  nmik ;  lite  centre  arch  i«  76  feet  wide,  and 
O  9 
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rest  decrease  in  width  equally  on  each  aide  by  four  feet : 
1  the  free  course  for  the  water  under  the  archea  » 
J  feet,  80  that  there  is  no  sensible  fall  of  water.  The 
ndalion  is  laid  on  a  firm  and  solid  mass  of  gravel, 
ich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river;  but 
a  much  greater  depth  on  the  Surrey  than  on  the  West- 
ister  side  ;  and  this  ioequatity  of  the  ground  rc4juired 
length  of  the  several  piers  to  be  very  different,  as 
ne  have  their  foundations  laid  at  5,  ancl  others  »[  14 
t  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  piera  are  all  4  feel 
Icr  at  their  foundations  than  at  their  top,  and  »re 
ndcd  on  the  bottoms  of  the  wooden  cases  on  wliidi 
y  were  builL  All  the  piers  consist  of  solid  blocks  of 
rtland  stone,  many  of  which  arc  four  or  five  tons 
ight,  and  none  less  than  a.  ton,  except  the  closers,  oi 
aller  stones,  intended  for  fasiening  the  rest,  one  of 
ich  is  placed  between  every  four  of  the  larger  bloclu.— 
ith's  Wonders. 


WALTON  BRIDGE, 

Consists  only  of  four  stone  piers,  between  which  are 
ee  large  truss  arches  of  beams,  and  joists  of  wood, 
ongly  bound  together  with  mortises,  iron  pins,  and 
.mps :  under  these  three  arches  the  water  coostantly 
IS  ;  besides  which,  are  five  other  arches  of  brick-work 
each  side,  to  render  the  ascent  and  descent  the  more 
;y;  but  there  is  seldom  water  under  any  of  them,  ei- 
>t  in  great  floods,  and  four  of  tliem  arc  stopped  up, 
y  being  on  high  ground  above  the  reach  of  the  floodi. 
The  middle  arch,  when  viewed  by  the  river-side,  aflbrdl 
agreeable  prospect  of  the  country,  beautifully  diverts 
1  with  wood  and  water  which  is  seen  through  it  to  i 
isiderable  distance.  The  prodigious  compasa  of  ihit 
:at  arch,  to  a  person  below,  occasions  a  very  uncommoa 
nation  of  awe  and  surprise;  and  his  astonisbment 
1  attention  are  increased,  when  he  proceeds  to  take 
Lice,  that  all  the  timbers  are  in  a  falling  position  ;  for 
■re  is  not  one  upright  piece  to  be  discovered;  aod  al 
;  same  time  considers  the  very  small  dimensioiu  of  1^ 
n  by  which  the  whole  is  aupported. 


nil  I  noes,  SOI 

Td  passing  over  this  bridge,  when  you  have  proceeded 
past  the  brick-work,  the  vacant  interstices  between  the 
timbers,  yield,  at  every  step,  a  variety  of  prospects,  which, 
at  the  centre,  are  seen  to  a  still  greater  advantage ;  but 
though  each  side  is  well  secured  by  the  timber  and  rails, 
to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  yet  as  it  atfords  only  a  parapet 
of  wide  lattice-work,  and  the  apertures  seem,  even  to  the 
eye,  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  any  person  to 
go  through,  provided  he  climbs,  or  is  lifted  up,  and  as 
the  water  is  seen  through  every  opening,  at  ft  great  deptk 
below,  those  unused  to  such  views  cannot  approach  the 
side  without  some  apprehensions. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  easy  to  have  closed  these 
openings  between  the  braces  and  rails  with  boards ;  but 
they  are  purposely  left  open  to  admit  a  free  passage  for 
the  air,  in  order  to  keep  llie  timbers  the  more  sound,  and 
that  the  least  decay  may  the  more  easily  be  perceived  and 
repaired. 

From  this  admirable  bridge  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
this  neighbourhood  find  a  very  agreeable  benefit,  especi- 
ally as  the  ferries  are  dilatory,  dangerous,  and  at  times 
impassable;  and  its  being  erected  has  caused  the  roads 
therealwuts  in  both  counties,  especially  on  the  Surrey  side, 
to  be  greatly  improved. 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

To  commemorate  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ihe  Prince 
Regent,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
opened  this  fine  bridge  on  the  ISthof  June,  1817. 

It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  handsome  structure, com- 
posed of  nine  arches,  of  equal  span  and  elevation,  sup- 
ported by  stone  piers,  and  ornamented  by  two  columns, 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  an  elegant  balustrade.  This 
undertaking  was  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock  company, 
under  the  auspices  of  parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  The  length  of  it 
exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  other  motropolitan  bridges, 
being  1,240  feet  fromshoretoshore,  and  is  perfectly  level. 
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e  the  bridges  of  the  ancients.  It  is  4'2  feet  in  WHlth, 
.,  7  feet  for  each  foot-path,  and  28  for  the  road-wkj, 
i  is  considered  by  travellers  as  one  of  the  hand&officit 
dges  in  Ihe  world,  it  was  built  under  the  superiatead- 
::e  of  John  Rennie.  Esq. 

The  found  alien- a  tone  of  Waterloo  Bridge  wa<  laid  oa 
iday,  October  II,  1811,  by  the  directors  for  executiu; 
:  same,  Henry  Swann,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  chairman,  in  the 
y-first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  III.,  and  daring 
!  Regency  of  H.  R.  H.  George,  Prince  of  Wale*. 


rhelciiitUior  Ihebri'lrr  nllhiii  tl>«EibulmcDU      -         .  |H» 
.rfinpb  arilieruad  tugtpoavil  uu   brick  arches  on  the 

Sumy  side -  Itse 

}0.  no  ihe  London  si<]c         ......  410 

Tutal  length  from  the  Strand,  niie.n  lUe  liuildiii;  brgins. 
to  Ihc  ipot  in  Lambeih,  where  it  Talli  to  thr  level  of 

the  road 9890 

Vidtl]  wiiJiiD  Ihe  baluslradei          ....         .  4t 

>o.  of  fuDI  way  ou  each  ildc         -         .         .         .         ,  j 

Jo  hor»!  and  carria^-rood             «...         -  28 

ipaa  of  each  arch -  IM 

iiickDesi  of  each  pier           .---.,  gp 

:icar  waler-way  under  the  nine  archei,  which  arc  cqaa]  IMS 

lie  Duroher  ofbrick  archn  ou  the  Surrey  tide     -        -  40 

Jumber  of  brick  archea  on  Ihc  Londtin  side           -         •  )( 

rriagc-road  under  the  eleventh  arch  S6  feel  spaa,  on  the  SmriT 
aide,  leading  to  Wesimiiuier  bridge. 


SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE. 

The  first  stone  of  this  bridge  was  laid  by  Lord  Kotb, 
the  centre  of  the  river,  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  iai5; 
1  on  the  7th  of  June,  1317,  being  the  fifty-serent^  year 
the  teign  of  his  Majesty  George  III.,  and  ia  the  n- 
Ky  of  H.  R.  II.  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Rigbt 
Q.  Matthew  Wood,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  attended 
•everal  of  the  aldermen  and  the  sheriffs  of  the  city,  ac- 
npanied  by  the  committee  of  management,  of  wfaicb  Sir 
m  Jackson,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  was  chairman,  laid  the  tiral 
■«)  of  the  north,  or  London,  abutment  of  tbia  bcidfa. 
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'ed  fool-Hay  on  each  side 

DiUco'f™!, 

Clear  watcT-iny  under  Ihf  threcircbei          .        .        ■ 
Span  of  tbe  first  brick  «r<:h  on  the  Loudon  lide  froiB  C^ 

river,  Tor  tin  carriage-road  Iradiug  to  ihe  vbarfa 
Si-an  of  taoh  of  tlie  nine  brick  arches  on  the  London  aide 
Spaa  of  tlie  first  brick  arch  on  tlie  S.irrey  >>de  from  the 

river,  fur  carriage-road  leading  to  Blackfrinn  tnidn    - 

Surrey  si 

Span  of  rai-li  of  Ihe  twenty  brick  arcbev  oa  ibe  Surrey  tide       15 
Total  number  of  brick  arches  32. 
Length  of  the  road  inpported  on  brick  arcbca  ob  the 

LondoD  side        ........    m 

Length  of  tbe   road  inpported  on  biiek  anbei  no  the 

Surrey  tide -     Sl« 

Total  IcDgtb,  IDcludiDg  the  bridge  ....  UTS 

Weight  of  iron  in  the  middle  arch  1,665  tons;  in  tba 
two  side  arches  2,920  tons — total  4,585  tons.  Messn. 
Walker  and  Co.,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  were  the  foondera 
of  the  iron-woik;  Mr.  John  Rennie,  F.H.S.,  architect 
and  engineer ;  and  Messrs.  Jolliff  and  Banks,  contractor*. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  building  of  thit 
bridge  settles  the  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  erect- 
ing bridges  of  such  extraordinary  span.  The  centre  arch 
of  this  bridge  is  the  largest  that  exists  in  the  world;  iti 
span  is  four  feet  more  than  that  of  the  famous  bridge  at 
Sunderland ;  and  it  is  38  feet  more  in  span  than  the  Monu- 
ment is  in  altitude.  The  whole  expense  of  this  truly  iw- 
tional  work,  and  of  forming  the  arenues  leadingtoitiis  es- 
timated at  about  £  650,000. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


THE  STATUES  OF  MEMNON. 

Frontins  the  Nile,  at  a  conaiderable  distance  from  iIm 
temple,  are  the  colossal  statues  of  Memnoo,  consisting  ol 
a  man  and  woman  in  a  sitting  posture,  both  of  them  50 
feet  high,  from  the  basea  of  the  pedestals  to  the  top  of  th«r 
heads.  They  are  seated  upon  «toces  15  feet  hig-h,  and  a> 
many  in  breadth  ;  but  the  back  part  of  each  stone  is  tiigber 
than  the  fore  part  by.a  foot  and  a  half;  and  they  an 
placed  on  plain  pedestals  two  feet  high.  The  statue  to  ibe 
north  has  been  broken  off  in  the  middle,  and  been  baUt 
up  with  five  tiers  of  stone,  but  the  other  is  of  one  tingle 
■tone  :  the  feet  have  the  toes  broken  off,  and  the  featOR* 
are  mouldered  away  by  time.  The  sides  o{  their  watt 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  the  pedestal  of  (be 
■talue,  which  has  been  broken,  is  a  Greek  epigram ;  uti 
on  their  insteps  and  legs  are  several  Greek  and  Latin  iii> 
Bcriptions ;  some  of  these  epigrams  are  in  honour  of 
Memnon,  but  most  of  them  are  the  testimonies  of  ihow 
vho  have  heard  his  sound  ;  one  of  them  being  the  faa>oas 
■tatue  of  Memnon,  which,  at  the  first  and  second  hour,  it 
is  pretended,  uttered  a  sound,  occasioned  by  the  rayi  ol 
the  sun  striking  upon  it. 


THE  STRASBURGH  HORN. 

Ahono  the  curiosities  of  Strasburgh  cathedral  ia  t 
iirge  horn,  of  which  the  following  story  is  related>- 
About  four  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  Jew»  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city  of  Slrasburgh,  and  with  dM 
identical  horn  they  proniiBed  to  give  the  enemy  notic* 
when  to  commence  an  attack.  But  the  plot  being  forta* 
nately  discovered,  many  of  the  traitors  were  burnt  alire* 
and  the  rest  were  plundered  of  their  effects,  and  drivea 
into  banishment.    The  hgm  it  sounded  twice  erery  Digbl 
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from  the  ateeple  of  the  cathedrtl,  in  gratitnde  for  audi  » 
Bignal  deliTenDce  ;  thongfa  the  Jews  deny  ererj  circom* 
■Unce  of  the  atory,  except  the  buah  tiektment  of  their 
eonntryinen. 

THE  CRETAN  LABYRINTH. 

Ix  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  m  large  iiland  in  tke 
Mediterranean,  there  ia  a  aubterranean  maze,  or  labyrinth*, 
which  pervades  the  whole  inside  of  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 
Moimt  Ida,  three  miles  from  the  raina  of  Goatyna.  !%« 
entrance  of  this  labyrintfa  is  seven  or  eight  paces  broad, 
but  ao  low  that  a  man  cannot  pass  it  without  stooping.  The 
bottom  of  it  is  extremely  rough  and  uneven;  but  the  roof 
ia  flat,  being  formed  of  beds  of  stone  lying  horizontally 
one  upon  another.  Proceeding  forwards  through  a  sloping 
cavern,  we  soon  meet  with  innumerable  turnings  and 
windings,  so  irregular  and  intricate,  that  if  any  person 
happen  to  strike  into  one  of  them  out  of  the  mam  path, 
or  sjley,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being  bewildered  and  lost. 
To  prevent  this,  strangers  seldom  deviate  to  the  right  or 
left,  but  keep  along  the  principal  alley ;  and  to  find  the 
same  way  back  again  the  more  easily,  they  scatter  straw 
on  the  ground,  stick  up  bits  of  paper  at  every  turning,  or 
take  some  other  precaution  of  that  nature. 

The  chief  passage  is  about  seven  feet  high;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  wide  enough  for  three  or  four  person* 
to  walk  a-breast ;  but,  in  some  places,  a  man  must  stoop  a 
little,  and  in  one  part  he  is  obliged  to  creep  upon  his  handa 
and  knees  to  get  along.  It  is  near  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
to  (he  end  of  the  labyrinth,  where  the  walk  divides  itself 
into  two  or  three  branches,  and  terminates  in  circular 
rooms  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  which  strangers  rest  them- 
selves with  pleasure. 

*  This  labjriBlli  is  tbe  most  famHl  m  hiitoir  or  fslile,  tnriag 
Iwu  rcDdered  putiraluiy  remarkable  bytbcalorroTtbe  Minolaur 
■ndofThoeat,  who  found  bii  way  Ihron^h  all  the  windiu^  by  means 
of  Ariadne's  rlne.  It  is  Supposnl  tliat  Dsdalui  constmcted  this  labv. 
nntb  on  the  model  of  that  of  Esypi,  though  on  a  less  scale.  Th« 
fermer  wai.accordiDglo  Pliny,  subsitting  in  his  lime,  after  haTinc 
■taDd  3,GO0yean.  it  stood  on  (he  banks  of  the  lake  Msrii.  aa} 
CDBsisted  of  twelve  large  coatifiumi  plac 
bcfs,  1,MI0  ot  obicb  were  imdar  (ruond. 
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Belonius  and  some  other  authors  hare  ima^ai^  that 
this  wonderful  labyrinth  was  originaliy  a  quarry,  out  o( 
which  stones  were  dug  for  the  building  of  GnoMus  and 
Gortyna;  but  M.  Tournefort,  who  thoroughly  considered 
the  malter,  gives  several  strong  reasoni  against  such  an 
bvputhesis.  He  thinks  it  much  more  probable,  that  it  wu 
at  lirat  a  natural  cavity,  which  some  persons  had  the  cu> 
riosity  to  enlarge,  by  widening  the  passages,  and  takiti^ 
down  some  strata  of  stone  to  heighten  the  roof;  for  the 
Cretans,  he  observes,  were  a  polite  people,  devoted  to  arti 
as  well  as  arms,  and  took  delight  in  perfecting  ibe  rude 
sketches  of  nature. — Smith's  ITonder*. 


THE  LANTERN  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  Athens  stands  a  beanti/id 
little  structure,  commonly  called  the  Lantern  of  Dcdm*- 
thenea,  on  account  of  a  tradition,  that  the  orator  ahnt  hia- 
self  up  there,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  withoat  laler- 
ruption,  having  first  cut  otF  one  half  of  his  beard,  the  mm 
effectually  to  restrain  himself  from  appearing  in  pnblie. 
But  the  real  design  of  this  piece  of  antiquity  will  bat 
appear  by  considering  its  form  and  ornaments. 

It  is  a  round  edifice  of  while  marble,  only  six  feel  ia 
diameter  within,  and  shaped  so  much  like  a  lantern  that 
it  is  no  wonder  it  has  obtained  that  name.  The  roof  ii 
supported  by  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Coririthian  order, 
9{  feet  high ;  and  the  intermediate  space  is  taken  up  wH 
pannels  of  marble,  of  one  stone  from  the  top  to  tk 
bottom.  The  frize  above  the  columns  consists  of  one  or- 
cular  stone;  and  another  entire  stone  forms  the  roof, ar 
cupola,  which  is  carved  so  as  to  resemble  scales  lying  dm 
over  another,  and  crowned  with  a  sort  of  stem,  lika 
the  socket  of  a  candlestick,  or  rather  like  a  plnme  ol 
feathers. 

On  the  frteie  are  beautifully  represented,  is  lelietQ, 
several  of  the  labours  and  exploits  of  Hercules,  as  is 
''udged  from  some  of  the  Rgures  being  clothed  with  lioa'i 
■kins.  There  is  also  an  inscription  on  the  friexe,  wUck 
gives  some  r^fkson  to  conjecture,  that  this  fabcie  was  ■ 
temple  dedicated  XoHcicvlW  \a  \S<uftwlia  had  besa  vie 


\ 


on  JD  the  public  games.  Be  thia  u  it  will,  it  ii  endentl; 
■f  great  uttiquity,  and  appeait  to  haye  been  bnilt  above 
330  yeera  before  tlie  Chmtiaa  en. 


CHARLEHAGNTS  CROWN. 

Thk  city  of  Nnrembei^,  in  the  dicle  of  Frwicoiua,  hM 
the  charge  of  moat  of  the  imperial  onumenta  which  are 
said  to  nave  been  the  property  of  Gharlema^ie,  and 
are  always. naed  at  an  emperor's  coronation,  llieae  are 
Charlemagne's  crown,  which  weigfaa  fourteen  pounds,  and 
IS  enriched  with  a  great  profusion  of  rubies,  emeralds, 
pearU,  and  diamonds;  the  Dalmatic  robe,  or  mantle, 
richly  embroidered  with  large  pearls ;  Charlemagne's 
sword ;  the  golden  globe  and  sceptre;  the  imperial  mantle, 
elegantly  embroidered  with  eagles,  and  bordered  with 
emeralds,  chrysolites,  diamonds,  and  sapphires ;  the 
buskins,  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  and  the  coronation 
gloves,  embroidered  with  a  variety  of  precious  atones. 


> 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 


Oke  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  of  the  artificial  kind, 
that  China  affords,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  one  Ol' 
the  most  astonishing  reroaitis  of  antiquity  now  in  theworld 
is  that  prodigious  wall,  which  was  built  by  the  Chinese 
to  prevent  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  This 
wall,  Du  Halde  informs  us,  is  higher  and  broader  than 
the  common  walls  of  the  cities  of  China;  that  is,  about 
25  feet  ip  height,  and  broad  enough  for  six  horsemen  to 
ride  a-breast  upon  it ;  and  it  is  fortified  all  along  with 
Btrong  square  towers  at  proper  distances,  to  the  number 
of  3,000,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Chinese  monarchs,  be- 
fore the  Tartars  subdued  the  country,  used  to  be  guarded 
by  a  million  of  soldiers.  I'be  whole  length  of  it,  with  all 
ita  windings,  is  computed  at  near  1,500  miles,  running  all 
along  the  three  norlnera  provinces  of  Pekeli,  Shansi,  and 
Sbensi,  and  built  on  some  places  which  Keta  inacceasible, 
>B  well  as  over  rivers  ana  such  marabes  and  sandy  hoU 
ktwB,  as  appear  utterly  iMSfitble  of  admiuioti  i.  ^skibAjl. 
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tion  for  lo  weighty  a  itnicture.  It  ii  diiefly  built  of 
brick,  mnd  so  atrong^lj  cemented  with  in  extraordinary 
kind  of  mortar,  that  though  it  has  now  stood  abore  2,000 
yean,  exposed  to  all  winds  and  weathers,  tt  is  very  little 
decayed;  and  the  terrace  on  the  top  seems  still  as  firm  at 
ever.  This  amazing  Wall  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Chihohamt,  according  to  some  authors,  or  Tainahiw- 
hang,  according  to  Da  Halde,  above  200  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour;  and,  though  of  such  stupendovs 
length  and  bulk,  and  carried  on  over  mouutaiDS  and 
valleys,  it  was  completed  within  the  space  of  five 
years,  if  we  may  credit  the  Chinese  tradition. — Smith's 
Wonders. 


SHRINE  OF  JASPER. 
Iv  die  cathedral  church  of  Cologne  is  a  lai^  pniple 
shnne.  spotted  with  gold,  and  set  upon  a  pedestal  of 
brass,  in  the  middle  of  a  square  mausoleum,  faced  both 
within  and  without  with  jasper.  This  shrine  is  said  to 
contain  the  remains  of  the  three  wise  men,  who  went  to 
Bethlehem  in  order  to  worship  the  Messiah,  and  whd  are 
said  to  have  been  removed,  first  to  Constantinople,  that 
to  Milan,  and  finally  to  Cologne.  They  are  generaUy 
called  the  three  kings  of  Cologne :  and  their  names,  whica 
are  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar,  are  written  in  purple 
characters  upon  a  little  grate,  that  is  adorned  with  a  re- 
markably large  oriental  topaz,  and  a  profusion  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  Over  against  the  shrine  are  six  lai^ 
silver  branches,  perpetually  illuminated  with  wax  candles. 
Tills  celebrated  shrine  is  said  to  be  opened  every  morning 
at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  wise  men  are  seen  at  full  length, 
each  having  on  his  hbad  an  elegant  crown  of  gold,  richly 
garnished  with  jewels. — Suitii's  Wonders. 


ANTIQUITIES  AT  ATHENS. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  are  still  so  numerous,  not- 
withstanding the  ravages  that  time  and  barbarism  hava 
made  among  them,  that  ihey  exceed  those  of  any  city  in 
the  world.  Home  onljr  excepted.    That  which  claims  om 
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first  attention  is  an  ancient  Temple  of  Minerva,  (uow  a 
Turkish  mosque)  which  is  all  built  of  white  marble,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  now  in 
bein?.  It  is  about  2  IS  feet  in  length,  and  ?B  in  breadth; 
snd  has  on  every  side  an  ascent  of  five  steps,  that  seem 
contrived  as  a  basis  to  the  portico,  which  is  supported  bv 
channelled  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  running  all  round 
the  temple.  These  pillars  are  46  in  number,  42  feet  high, 
and  I7|  in  circumference.  The  front  and  frize  round 
sbout  the  temple  were  charged  with  historical  figures  or 
admirable  workmanship,  many  of  which  were  standing 
about  100  years  ago.  The  back-front  was  adorned  with 
fijCures,  representing  the  contest  between  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  about  naming  the  city  of  Athens ;  but  they  are  all 
fallen  down.  The  architrave  was  also  charged  with  bas- 
reliefs,  cut  in  squares  at  several  distances,  which  repre- 
sented the  wars  of  the  Athenians,  particularly  their  vic- 
tory at  Marathon,  and  that  over  the  Gauls  in  Mysia. 

Within  the  portico  we  see  a  range  of  sculptnreB,  whi 
are  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  temple  itself,  and  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  representing  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  worship.  This,  like 
other  p£^an  temples,  was  almost  entirely  dark  within, 
having  no  other  light  but  what  came  in  at  the  doors; 
but  there  is  now  a  window  at  the  east  end  of  it,  which 
was  made  by  the  Greek  Christians  when  they  were  Ja 
possession  of  it,  and  used  it  for  divine  service.  Towards 
the  bottom  of  this  window  are  several  stones,  which  admit 
through  them  a  yellowish  light,  and  have  been  said  to 
shine  in  the  dark,  but  are  in  reality  only  a  kind  of 
transparent  marble*. 

As  to  the  founders  of  this  beautiful  temple,  the  body 
of  it  was  built  by  Pericles,  to  which  Atulos  added  the 
magnificent  portico  ;  but  the  Emperor  Adrian  most  pro- 

'  TbU  u  tbe  Ktrt  of  nikrl)le,as  Sir  Georj^  Wheeler  otxerrei,  wbich 
Fliay  calh  PhcDEites ;  uid  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  iHiill  b;  Nero, 
wu  of  ihi)  itnuc,  which  by  iu  tnn>|>areii<7  npplied  the  »nt  ol 
wiadowi.  Hi  tnat  Ibe  ioiide  received  ligbl  enouen,  eren  wben  tbs 
doon  were  ihut.  It  wu  aacieDllj  fouiid  in  Cappuloda ;  bat  it  is 
far  from  beinf  prcnliar  to  tbst  cmmUj,  nrf  bcaDtiliil  pkCM  «f 
it  haviDc  been  fbomil  in  VHnce,  Genaaajr,  ud  •««••  pMts  ■■ 
biHlud 
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biy  repaired  it,  and  adorned  il  with  the  figures  oa  isifk 
int ;  far  the  whiteness  of  the  marble,  and  that  emperor's 
ilue  amon^  the  figures,  plainly  show  those  sculptures  to 
of  a  later  dale  than  the  temple  itself. — Smith's 
oiuien. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MODERN  ATHENS 

Fint  tight  of  Athens. — At  four  o'clock  in  the  aftcnwoo, 
ine  off  Cape  Vari,  and  upon  the  look-out  towards  t3)» 
!i.  E.  we  beheld,  with  great  transports  of  joy,  the  first 
:ht  of  Athens ;  its  lof\y  edifices  catching  the  sun's  njl^ 
d  rendering  the  building  in  the  Acropohs  visibfo  to  « 
the  distance  of  15  miles.  The  reflected  lig:ht  gave  dben 
*!iito  ^jipearaiice.  The  Parthenon  appeared  first,  abate 
one  chain  of  hills  in  the  front;  presently  we  saw  the 
>  of  Mount  Anchesmus,  to  the  left  of  the  ten^le;  At 
ole  being  backed  by  a  lofty  mountainoui  ridge,  wlsck 
supposed  to  be  Parnes. 

Approach  to  Athens. — As  we  drew  near  to  the  wkO*,  vt 
leld  the  vast  Cecropian  Citadel,  crowned  with  tm^lM 
it  originated  in  the  veneration  once  paid  to  the  OKmorf 
the  illustrious  dead,  surrounded  by  objects  telling  iha 
ne  theme  of  sepulchral  grandeur,  and  now  mosianMls 
departed  greatness,  mouldering  in  all  the  solemnitj  ti 
a.  So  paramount  is  this  funeral  character  in  die  i^ 
>ach  to  Athens  from  the  Pirxeus.  that,  as  we  p&ssed  tM 
i  of  the  Museum,  which  was  in  fact  an  ancient  i  i  in<  Il  II 
the  Athenians,  we  mi^'ht  have  imagined  ourselves  Mia 
ong  the  tombs  of  Telme«sus,  from  the  number  at  ihi 
■ulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  from  the  BnU(|aitj  of  Am 
rkmanship,  evidently  not  of  later  date  than  any  thing  tt 
kind  in  Asia  Minor,     In  other  respects  the  city  alt 

I  nearly  the  appearance  so  briefly  described  by  Scnb* 
hteen  centuries  before  our  coming :  and  perhaps  a  wtMt 
tore  magnificmt  aspect,  owing  to  the  splendid  remains  <l 
dtian'i  Temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  which  did  not  eiiM 
en  Athens  was  visited  by  the  disciple  <^  XoMt^M, 
t  jHtxligious  columns  belonging  to  this  tunple  awNnii  J 

in  view  belween  ihe  Citadel  and  the  bed  nf  Ihrlhiani: 

II  upon  QUI  Vefl,  toMtitft  Kiao^cJk».\&^!M.  vast  inpc^    i 
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-tndenr;  t  *b  xdnmced  part  of  Ibe  rock,  uoadw 
n  side  of  it,  is  the  Hill  of  the  Areopagus,  wMn  9t, 
ireached  to  the  Athenian*,  nod  where  their  most 
I  tribunal  was  held.  Beyond  all,  af^ared  the 
'ul  Plain  of  Athens,  bounded  bj  Mount  HyiDettai. 
ie  towards  the  craggy  rock  of  tne  Citadel,  pelting 
ien  of  circular  arches  at  the  foot  of  it  i  these  ate 
mains  of  the  Odium  of  Herodes  Atticns,  built  in 
7  of  his  wife  Regilla.  Thence  continuing  to  skirt 
le  of  the  Acropolis,  the  road  winding  rather  towards 
rth,  we  saw  also,  upon  our  left,  scouped  in  the  solid 
the  circular  sweep  on  which  the  Athenians  were 
o  assemble  to  hear  the  plajs  of  £schyluB,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  was  afterwards  constructed. 


ere  then  eoga^d  in  making  preparation,  by  means  of 
ind  pulleys,  for  taking  down  the  metopes,  where  the 
ire  remained  the  most  perfect.  The  Disdar  himself 
o  view  the  work,  but  with  evident  marks  of  dissatis- 
;  and  Lusieri  told  us  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
he  could  accomplish  this  part  of  his  undertaking, 
he  attachment  the  Turks  entertained  towards  a 
ig  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with 
it  Teoeration,  and  had  converted  into  a  mosque, 
afessed  that  we  participated  the  Mahometan  feeling 
instance,  and  would  gladly  see  an  order  enforced 
erve,  rather  than  to  destroy  such  a  glorious  edifice. 
.  short  time  spent  in  examining  tiie  several  parts  of 
nple,  one  of  the  workmen  came  to  inform  Don 
a  that  they  were  then  going  to  lower  one  of  the 
«.  We  saw  this  fine  piece  of  sculpture  raised  from 
ion  between  the  triglyphs ;  but  the  workmen  endea- 
;  to  give  it  a  position  adapted  to  the  projected  line 
ent,  a  part  of  the  adjoiaing  masonry  was  loosened 
machinery,  and  down  came  the  fine  masses  of  Pen- 
marble,  scattering  their  white  fragments  withthun- 
noise  among  the  ruins.  The  Disdar,  seeing  this, 
10  longer  restrain  his  emotions :  but  actually  took 
e  from  his  mouth,  and,  lettbg  fall  a  tear,  said  in  a 
nphatical  tone  of  voice,  "  TiXetT  positively  declaring 
ithing  should  induce  bim  to  consent  to  a.u'j  fix^lcKa 
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dilapidation  of  the  bailding.  Looking  up,  «e  aaw  with 
regret  the  gap  that  had  been  made;  which  all  the  amboj- 
Badors  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  sovereigns  they  repre(«at, 
aided  by  every  resource  that  wealth  and  talent  can  now 
bestow,  will  never  a^n  repair. 

Population  and  Trade  of  Modem  Athexs. — The  pi^ml^ 
tion  of  Alliens  amounts  to  15,000,  including  women  and 
children.  The  principal  exports  are  honey  andoiUoftlM 
latter  ihey  send  away  about  five  vessels  freighted  tm- 
nually.  Small  craf^.  from  different  parts  of  the  ArctuM- 
lago,  occasionally  visit  the  Pirreeus  and  the  Deighbounnf 
coast  for  wood-  The  shops  maintain  an  insignificant  tafic 
in  furs  and  cloth.  The  best  blue  cloth  in  Athexu  wa>  tl 
bod  German  manufacture,  selling  under  the  UBJom  ol Baft 
lish.  Indeed,  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Europe,  «m 
any  thing  is  offered  for  sale  of  better  manufacture  thu 
usual,  it  is  either  English,  or  said  to  be  English,  is  ordrr 
to  enhance  its  price. 

Among  the  few  articles  of  Athenian  cutlery  to  be  mat 
with  in  the  market,  we  found  some  small  knives  and  fixki, 
with  white  bone  handles,  inscribed  with  mottos  in  modctt 
Greek,  characleristic  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  ciAt 
people.  For  the  rest,  nothing  can  be  more  wretcbedh 
supplied  than  Athena  with  the  most  common  articlet  u 
use  or  convenience.  The  artists  employed  for  the  BritiA 
ambassador  were  under  the  necessity  of  sending;  to  SayiH 
to  obtain  a  wheeled  cart  for  moving  the  marbles  to  iha 
Pirteeus,  and  for  all  the  materials  and  implements  wialirf 
in  preparing  cases  tocontam  them.  No  ladders  could bs 
found,  nor  any  instruments  proper  for  making  them.  It 
was  not  possible  lo  procure  the  most  ordinary  domeflie 
vtensils,  nor  a  single  article  of  curriery, 

Characlerislicfealures  of  Grecian  Ciliet. — Athens,  Argai> 
Kauplia,  Corinth,  and  many  more,  had  each  their  loftj 
citadel,  with  its  dependent  burgh  and  fertile  plain  :  in  tin 
they  resembled  each  other  ;  but  in  certain  cnaracteriktxs 
they  all  differ.  Athens  appears  as  a  forsaken  habit*tkn 
«f  holiness :  for  a  moment,  unmindful  of  the  degT«dia| 
chuacter  of  its  divinities,  the  spectator  views,  with  a  de- 
gree of  awe,  its  elevated  shrines,  surrounded  oa  ererr  sid> 
by  a  mountaiD  barrier,  inclosing  the  whole  district  M 
Within  one  cooKcraiXed  ¥u'v^W\.    A.(^s,  with  leu  at  t 
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pnestly  character,  but  equal  io  dignity,  sits  enthroned  ns 
the  mistrcH  of  the  seai:  facing  the  aun's  most  powerful 
beams,  she  spreads  her  flowery  terraces,  ■)»  either  side, 
before  the  lucid  bosom  of  the  waters,  in  regal  majesty. 
Nauplia,  stretching;  out  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  and 
commanded  by  impregnable  heights,  rich  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  port,  "  the  most  secure  and  best  defended  in 
the  Morea,"  but  depending  always  upon  Argos  for  sup- 
plies, was  fitted,  by  every  circumstance  of  natural  form,  to 
become  a  mercantile  city,  and  the  mart  of  Grecian  com- 
merce. Corinth,  the  Gibrtdtar  of  the  Peloponnesus,  by  its 
very  nature  c  fortress,  is  marked  by  every  facility  that 
may  conduce  to  military  operations,  or  render  it  conspicu- 
ous for  its  warlike  aspect.  In  every  part  of  Greece  there 
is  something  naturally  appropriate  to  the  geniSs  and  the 
liistory  of  the  place;  as  in  the  bubbling  fountains  acid 
groves  of  Epitiauria,  sacred  to  /Esculapius ;  the  pastoral 
scones  of  Arcadia,  dedicated  to  the  Muses  and  to  Pan  ; 
the  hollow  rocks  of  Phocis,  echoing  to  Pythian  oracles ; 
nnd  perhaps  the  custom  of  making  offerings  to  all  the 
gods,  upon  the  summits  of  Olympus  and  Parnassus,  did 
not  30  much  originate  in  any  Llastern  praticc,  as  in  the  pe- 
culiar facility  wherewith  the  eye  commanded  from  those 
eminences  almost  every  seat  of  sanctity  in  Greece. 

in  various  parts  of  Greece,  where  the  labours  of  man 
have  been  swept  away, — where  time,  barbarians,  nay,  even 
earthquakes,  and  every  other  moral  and  physical  revolu- 
tion, have  done  their  work,  an  eternal  city  seems  still  to 
survive;  because  the  acropolis,  the  stadium,  the  theatre, 
the  sepulchres,  the  shrines,  and  the  votive  receptacles,  are 
so  many  "sure  and  firm-set*  rocks;  slightly  modified 
indeed  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  upon  which  the  blast  of 
desolation  passes  like  the  breath  of  a  zephyr.  Argos  i* 
CDOspicuous  in  this  class  of  cities;  and  if,  in  the  approach 
to  it  from  Tiryns,  where  Art  seems  to  have  rivalled  Nature 
in  the  eternity  of  her  existence,  the  view  be  directed  to- 
wards the  sea,  a  similar  and  not  less  striking  object  is 
presented  in  the  everlasting  citadel  of  Nauplia. 

View  of  Athent  at  Sun-set. — As  the  hills  opened  at  the 
other  extremity  towards  sun-set,  such  a  prospect  of  Athens 
and  the  Athenian  Plain,  with  all  the  surrounding  scenery, 
bant  upon  qui  view,  as  never  hu  been,  uoi  caLn\M  w^ 
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scribed.  It  presented  from  the  mouth  or  gap,  facing  As 
city,  wiiich  divides  Corydallua  upon  tlie  soutb,  now  t^ed 
tlie  Laurel  Mountain,  from  ^gaJeon,  a  projecting  pait  of 
Mount  Parnes  upon  the  nortli,  immediately  before  de- 
scending into  the  extensive  olive  plantations  which  coi* 
all  this  side  of  the  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  Ceptusw^ 
'lliere  is  nu  spot  whence  Atliens  may  be  seen  that  can 
compare  with  this  point  of  view ;  and  if,  after  vicitiDS  ''" 
city,  any  one  should  leave  it  without  coming  to  this  mb- 
nence  to  enjoy  the  prospect  here  afforded,  lie  will  bra 
formed  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  its  unepcakoUc 
grandeur;  for  all  that  nature  and  art,  by  every  tuarvcllooa 
combination  of  vast  and  splendid  obJecU,  con  poHibW  e^ 
hibit,  aided  by  the  most  surprising  efiect  of  colour,  firtt. 
and  shade,  is  here  presented  to  the  Bpeclator.  llf 
wretched  represenlalioiis  made  of  the  scenes  in  Gre««, 
even  by  the  best  designs  yet  published  in  books  of  traieli, 
have  often  been  u  subject  of  regret  among'  those  who  have 
witnessed  its  extrnordinary  beauties;  and,  in  the  htt  M 
them,  perhaps  few  may  be  considered  as  inferior  ta  Ab 
numerous  delineations  which  have  appeared  of  this  estiv 
ordinary  city.  But,  with  such  a  spectacle  before  his  tj» 
as  this  now  alluded  lo,  how  deeply  does  the  traveller  de- 
plore, that  the  impression  is  not  only  transitory  as  ft<  tt 
he  is  concerned  in  its  enjoyment,  but  that  it  is  utlerty  m- 
capable  of  being  transmitted  to  the  minds  of  <  ' 
Da.  Clarke's  Travels. 


SUBTERRANLOUS  HOUSE,   IN  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ST.  KILDA. 

Ov  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  the  larger  baysa 
the  south  Bide,  and  which,  at  high  water,  is  aurronmM 
by  the  sea,  and  in  every  respect  an  island,  is  situated  s> 
old  ruinous  fort,  called  by  the  natives  DunJir-Bholg. 

The  stones  of  which  (his  strange  fabric  was  constrvcteiC 
are  large,  nearly  square,  and  must  of  consequence  IwM 
been  wrought  out  of  a  quarry:  there  being  none  ofths 
same  colour  ot  ■ubtUnce  to  be  found  in  the  ialaad.  aboM 
ground.     U  ii  v\ua  ^t^u.  ^^>nK.'«>>a\MjL  tt 
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understood  the  rules  of  masonry  much  better  than  the  St. 
KildianE  of  this  age,  anti  Uiej  must  havi;  been  undoubtedly 
men  of  greater  power. 

The  greatest  artificial  curiosity  ib  a  house  built  under 

Eouod  at  Boreray  :  and  another  fabric  which  resembleB  a 
niidical  place  of  worship. 

At  the  distance  of  many  ages  back  (the  precise  time 
cannot  be  ascertained.)  a  bold,  public  spirited,  or  self- 
inteicftted  person,  whose  name  was  Staller,  or  the  man  of 
the  rocks,  lieaded  an  insurrection,  or  rebelled  against  the 
BVvenior  or  steward,  and  at  the  head  of  a  party  engaged, 
in  the  same  disloyal  conspiracy  (or  rather  struggle  for 
libartT,)  possessed  himself  of  Soay,  and  maintained  hii 

fosl  tnere  for  some  time.  Here  he  built  a  strange  kind  of 
abitalion  for  himself  and  bis  accomplices.  The  story  is  of 
an  ancient  date,  but  is,  by  this  extraordiDaij  monumeBt, 
in  some  degree  authenticated. 

The  house  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  its  top  lies  almost 
level  with  the  earth,  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  below,  it 
i>  of  a  circular  form,  and  all  its  parti  are  contrived  so, 
that  a  single  stone  covers  the  top.  If  this  stone  is  re- 
moved, the  bouse  has  a  sufficient  vent.  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor  is  a  large  hearth.  Round  the  wall  ia  a  paved 
seat,  on  which  sixteen  persons  may  conveniently  sit.  Here 
are  four  beds  roofed  with  strong  flags  or  stone  lintels, 
every  one  of  which  is  capable  enough  to  receive  four  men. 
To  each  of  these  beds  is  a  seperate  entry  ;  the  distances 
between  these  different  openings,  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree so  many  pillars. 

lite  rebel  (or  rather  friend  of  liberty,)  who  made  this 
artificial  cave,  had  undoubtedly  abundantly  sufficient 
reasons  to  justify  bis  taste  of  architecture  ;  that  he  must 
have  wanted  timber  to  build  in  the  common  way  is  morally 
certain ;  it  is  equally  so,  that  he  must  have  been  appre- 
liensive  the  enemy  would  invade  his  little  kingdom  in  the 
night  time:  to  this  we  must  add,  that  he  and  his  associates 
were  in  danger  of  perishingby  the  winter  colds.  All  these 
considerations  must  have  induced  him  to  bury  himsel/ 
and  his  companions  in  a  secure  retreat  under  gronnd. 
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TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES. 


Im  several  cities  of  Fraacc  vc  find  the  TeiDaios  of  triiii»- 
phal  arches,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancicnia  to 
erect,  not  only  to  adorn  a  triumgili  on  returning  from  a 
victorious  expedition,  but  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tbc 
conqueror  lo  posterity.  There  is  oae  of  these  at  Rheimt. 
in  Champagne,  consisting  of  three  arches,  with  chamfeml 
columns,  and  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The  middle  nrcb, 
which  is  the  largest,  is  35  feet  high,  and  \5  wide,  bariof 
on  it  the  figure  of  a  woman,  witli  two  cornucopias  ld  her 
arms,  which  perhaps  were  intended  to  denote  the  froiifiil- 
ness  of  th«  country ;  four  children  about  her  express  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  the  twelve  months  xre  nfit' 
eented  by  so  many  statues.  On  one  of  the  side  arches  is 
the  Riory  of  Romulus  imd  Remus  sucking  the  wolf,  attended 
by  the  shepherd  Faustulus  and  his. wife  Acca  Laureads; 
and  on  the  other  aich  is  Leda  embracing  Jupiter  traiti- 
formed  into  a  swan,  and  a  Cupid  lighting  them  with  a 
flambeau. — One  of  the  present  gates  of  the  city  of  Oras^ 
was  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  0.  M;inus,  on  account 
of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who 
made  an  inroad  into  Italy.  Here  arc  also  the  ruins  of  a 
Konian  circus,  and  various  other  remains  of  antiquity. 


ANTIQUITIES    IN    ENGLAND 
LONDON-STONE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  antiquity  ta 
London,  is  a  large  stone,  now  enclosed  in  a  stone-CMC, 
on  the  north  side  of  Cannon-street,  and  called  Londoa- 
sione.  It  was  formerly  fixed  in  the  ground  on  the  ouxwiie 
tide  of  the  street,  and  secured  with  iron  bars.  Tliis  BUme 
has  been  carefully  preserved  from  age  to  age.  and  is  mea- 
tioned  by  the  name  of  London-stone  so  earlyju  the  ttiM 
of  Ethelstan,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  otigiBal 
cause  of  its  erection  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  II  is 
hiffhty  probable,  that  as  London  was  a  Roman  dtj,  this 
•tone  might  serve  u  i.  standard  from  which  the  aaate 
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cf  milei  were  compulecl  to  other  cities  and  itfttioni  in  the 
province. — Shito's  Woitdtri. 


THE  HURIERS. 

NcAU  Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  on  a  down,  are  a  number 
oflar^  stones  in  tliree  circles,  called  the  huriera.  They 
&re  oblong,  rough,  and  unhewn ;  and  take  their  namp 
from  a  superstitious  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  they  wtre 
men  transformed  into  stones  for  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
1^  hurling  the  ball,  an  exercise  for  which  the  people  of  that 
country  are  particularly  famous.  Some  take  them  for 
trophies  erected  in  memory  of  a  battle  ;  others  for  boun- 
daries to  distinguish  lands  ;  and  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, for  sepulchr^  monuments.  Dr.  Stukely,  buw- 
erer,  supposes  thero  to  have  been  a  temple  of  the  Druids, 
as  well  as  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain. — Smitii'i 
Wondert. 


THE  FICTS'  WALL. 

The  principal  remain  of  Roman  andquity  in  Great 
Britain  is  a  wall,  which  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
island,  through  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland, and  extends  above  80  miles  from  Solway  Frith 
on  the  west,  to  the  German  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  on  the  east.  The  Romans,  who  built  it  as  a  barrier 
against  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  North  Britons,  called 
it  Vallum  Barbaricum,  but  in  later  ages  it  hns  been  gene- 
rally called  "  the  Picts'  wall.' 

The  emperor  Adrian  first  threw  up  a  wall  of  earth, 
strengthened  with  large  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
wreathed  toeether  with  wattles.  This  was  repaired  by 
Severus,  in  the  year  123,  and  several  •tone  fortresses  or 
turrets  were  added  to  it,  that  an  alarm  might  be  given 
from  one  to  another  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The 
fttnous  general  .£tiu8  rebuilt  it  with  stone  about  the  year 
430,  but  it  was  soon  ruined  by  the  Picta,  and  no  longer 
regarded  but  as  a  boundary  between  the  two  nation*. 

The  remuna  of  this  wall  may  be  eaaiVT  Uvced.,  ^<i]n.^ 
P  3 
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in  most  places  the  foundation  only  is  dJiccrniltU,  widi 
the  Irench  before  it  on  the  uortli,  and  some  little  towetv 
or  mile  castles  on  the  south  ;  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  stones 
haviag  been  removed  to  build  houses,  or  lo  mstke  enclo- 
suies  about  the  neighbouring  grounds.  About  ten  mile* 
east  of  Carlisle,  it  runs  up  a  high  hill,  and  Iroro  thence  W 
its  crossing  the  river  Irthing,  it  runs  through  3  large  w^sie, 
where  it  remains  entire,  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  sis 
feet.  From  'I'hirlewall  castle,  not  far  eastward  of  Ai 
Irthing,  the  wall  is  contitiued  over  a  range  of  steep  and 
Tugged  rocks,  that  extends  about  nine  mile*,  llie  htgfaMt 
part  of  it  nov  standing  between  Carlisle  and  New^flk 
n  about  half  a  mile  from  Thirlewall  Bankhead,  whoKitii 
nbe  feet  higifa ;  and  at  this  place  are  some  vestigvs  ti  • 
Roman  city  surrounded  by  a  deep  treni-h.  At  S*«ve»- 
shale,  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  are  still  to  be  seen  dit 
ruins  of  a  Roman  castle,  curiously  vaulted  undemeatfa; 
at  Carrow-brough,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  tic 
several  traces  of  another  ancient  city  ;  and  at  Fostgate  n 
a  square  Roman  tower,  now  converted  to  a  dwelliag-honie. 
Before  the  wall  on  the  north,  is  a  deep  broad  ditd^ 
except  between  Thirlewall  Bankhead,  and  Sea%'enshale, 
where  it  is  sufficiently  secured  by  the  steepness  of  the 
rocks  on  which  it  is  built.  The  ditch  is  in  most  places 
36  feet  broad,  and  five  feet  deep  ;  and  a  military  stOM 
causeway  seems  to  have  run  at  20  or  30  yards'  distance  a> 
the  south  side,  which,  between  Poslgate  aud  Carrow,  b 
but  little  decayed. 

In  the  Picts'  wall  have  been  fnund,  upon  various  occa- 
sions, pieces  of  tubes  or  pipes,  which  are  supposed  (o  hais 
been  artfully  laid  in  the  wall,  between  each  turret,  bt 
giving  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ;  so  that  anj 
important  intelligence  could  be  communicated  from  MS 
to  sea  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Here  also  have  beca 
found  many  coins,  altars,  atid  statues ;  and  among  tks 
rest  a  brazen  image  about  six  inches  long,  supposed  ts 
have  been  the  statue  of  the  god  Terminus,  wdtidi  1^ 
Romans  used  to  lay  in  the  foundation  of  tbeir  b  '  ^  — 
Smith's  Wondert. 
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STOXEHENGE. 

3  of  antiquity,  found  in  Great  Britain, 
«rfaich  are  not  generally  asctih'^  to  the  Romans,  the 
most  curious  is  a  pile  of  lar^  Rtonea  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
about  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Salisbury,  culled  Stone- 
henge,  the  origin,  structure,  and  use  of  which  liave  occa- 
sioned many  disputes  among  the  learned. 

The  name  Stonehenge,  which  is  purely  Saxon,  and  sig- 
illfiw  nothing  more  than  hanging  stones,  probably  alludes 
to  tte  disposiUoD  of  several  parts  of  this  wonderful  fabric : 
tnrt  tome  authors  hare  supposed  the  true  name  to  be 
Seonehengist,  and  thence  imagined  this  structure  to  hare 
been  erected  in  memory  of  liensist  the  famous  Saxon 
general ;  olliers  have  asserted  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Am- 
braiiuB  Anrelianus,  king  of  the  Britons ;  and  others  have 
declared  that  it  was  raised  by  Ambrosius  in  memory  of 
those  Britons  who  were  slain  near  this  place  by  Hengist 
the  Saxon.  Some  ingenious  arguments  have  also  been 
used  to  prove  it  a  temple  of  the  Tuscan  order,  built  by 
the  Romans  ;  but  most  antiquaries. have  now  agreed  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukely,  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the 
British  Druids.  We  shall  therefore  borrow  a  short  ac- 
count of  it  from  the  doctor's  learned   dissertation  on  this 

Stonehenge  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  makei 
a  grand  and  awful  appearance,  especially  as  we  approach 
it  on  the  north-east,  which  side  remains  most  perfect.  It  is 
encompassed  by  a  circular  ditch  or  trench,  which  having 
passed,  we  ascend  35  yards  before  we  come  at  the  work  it- 
aelf.  liie  whole  consists  of  four  circles  of  stones,  or  rather 
two  circles  and  two  ovals,  the  outermost  being;  about  108 
feetin  diameter.  Of  the  outer  circle,  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  60  stones,  that  is,  30  uprights  and  30  imposts, 
there  are  seventeen  uprights  left  standing,  six  of  which 
liave  imposts  upon  them,  and  two  more  are  stiiltobe  seen 
lying  upon  the  ground,  and  also  six  more  uprights.  These 
stones  are  of  a  vast  bulk,  the  uprights  being  fifteen  feet 
high,  exclusive  of  the  imposts.  The  inner  circle,  which 
i>  about  eight  feet  distant  from  the  first,  consisted  of  40 
lesser  (tones  which  never  bad  any  imposts.  They  are 
flat  paiallelograms,  like  those  of  titt  outer  utclft*.  «sA 
P  4 
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nineteen  uf  them  are  yet  standing.  They  are  about  10 
i[iche»  thick,  and  Tour  feet  high,  being  ju«t  half  as  big  u 
tlie  uprights  of  the  outer  circle.  The  wilk  between  the«e 
two  circles,  which  is  100  yards  in  circumference,  moM 
have  been  very  delightful  when  this  wonderful  structure 
WHS  entire. 

Within  these  circles  arc  the  two  ovals,  which  are  the  pm- 
cipnl  part  of  the  work,  here  being  the  adytum,  or  cell,  inta 
wliich  we  may  suppose  none  but  the  higher  order  of  Dmidb 
were  to  enter.  This  is  composed  of  what  the  doctor  calb 
trilithons,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  upright  staaet, 
supporting  another  laid  across  their  heads  and  joined  br 
mortises.  Of  these  there  arc  five  remaining,  three  of  wluea 
are  entire,  and  two  ruined  in  some  measure,  but  the  stono 
are  slill  upon  the  spot.  From  the  entrance  into  the  ady- 
tum, these  trilithons  arc  placed  two  and  two  on  each  side, 
and  one  at  the  upper  end,  which  was  the  highest,  u  the 
two  first  on  the  right  and  Icfl  were  the  lowest;  but  all  A* 
stones  are  of  a  surprising  magnitude.  The  first  trilid^a 
on  the  right  has  suffered  much,  its  impost  and  one  of  tW 
uprights  being  tumbled  down,  and  each  broken  into  three 
pieces.  The  opposite  trilithon  on  the  left  hand  is  Btanduig, 
but  very  much  decayed ;  the  next  to  it  is  entire,  as  is  like- 
wise  that  facing  it  on  the  right,  except  that  one  end  of  tlw 
impost  is  fallen  off,  and  its  upper  part  is  much  impaired 
by  the  weather.  The  trilithon  at  the  upper  end,  which 
stood  beyond  the  altar,  was  the  finest  part  of  (he  whole 
work,  the  uprights  havin<;  been  above  ten  yards  long,  well 
chiselled,  and  justly  proportioned  in  their  dimenueol. 
One  of  them  stands  entire,  but  leans  ac;atnst  one  of  the 
•tones  of  tlie  inner  oval ;  the  other  is  broken  asunder,  tat 
lies  upon  the  altar,  as  does  also  the  huge  impost  it  o«e 
supported.  This  broken  stone  weighs  above  forty  toot, 
and  would  require  a  hundred  and  forty  oxen  to  draw  it, 
and  yet  it  is  not  the  heaviest  in  the  pile.  It  !s  therefare 
amazing,  not  only  how  such  massy  loads  were  brooghl 
hither,  from  the  distance  of  15  or  16  miles,  but  to  tee  M 
many  of  them  placed  together  in  a  nice  and  critical  figare, 
artfully  joined  by  tenons  and  mortises,  and  a  geometrical 
proportion  observed  through  the  whole  structure.  Ho* 
the  builders  could  move  such  prodigious  storket  a>  (bete, 
which  ihey  have  &\«:&  m  \t.  w«te  in  sockeU  dug  in  iht 
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dialk,  and  rammefl  in  like  posts,  without  more  irregularity, 
b  their  height  and  distance,  is  aUogeiher  inexplicable. 

The  inner  oval  coosisti  of  smaller  stones,  which  ros> 
gradually  in  height  from  the  entrance  to  the  upper  end  Ot 
the  adytum.  There  are  only  six  of  these  remaining  up-  . 
right,  with  the  stumps  of  three  or  four  more,  and  several 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  stone  which  our  author  sup- 
poses (o  have  been  the  nitar,  is  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  rest,  resembling  the  blue  coarse  marble,  brought  from 
Derbyshire,  and  frequently  used  for  tomb-stones.  It  is  20 
inches  thick,  and  about  twice  as  broad  ;  but  its  length  is 
not  easily  ascertained,  it  being  broken  into  several  pieces, 
and  almost  Kunk  into  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the 
ruins  falling  upon  it,  particularly  the  impost,  und  one  of 
the  nprights  of  the  great  trilithon  above-mentioned.  The 
heads  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  beitsts,  the  undoubted  relics 
of  sacrifices,  which  have  been  found  upon  digging  in  and 
about  this  place,  are  a  canfirmatioa  that  Stoncheoge  was 
originally  a  Pagan  temple. 

All  the  .rising  grounds  about  Stonehenge,  for  several 
nilei,  are  covered  with  barrows, 'or  monuments  of  earth, 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  surrounded  with  tittle 
ditches,  from  which  circumstance  some  h&ve  concluded, 
that  great  battles  have  been  fought  upon  the  plain,  and 
that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  there  interred  ;  but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  are  no  other  than 
family  burying-places,  which  are  situated  near  this  tem- 
-ple,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  moderns  bury  in  church- 
yards and  consecrated  ground:  for  it  is  observable,  that 
all  the  barrows,  even  those  at  the  greatest  distance,  are 
within  view  of  Stonehenge. 

In  the  year  1722,  a  barrow  was  opened,  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Pembroke,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  about  three 
feet  under  the  surface,  was  found  a  perfect  skeleton,  the 
head  lying  north  towards  Stonehenge.  The  year  follow- 
ing, by  his  lordship's  order,  Dr,  Stukely  opened  another, 
and  found  an  um  of  unbaked  clay,  containing  a  heap  of 
burnt  bones,  intermixed  with  beads  of  various  shapes  and 
colours.  A  collar-bone,  and  one  side  of  an  under-jaw  re- 
mained very  entire  ;  from  the  site  of  which,  and  from  the 
female  trinkets  deposited  in  theum,  it  was  conjectured  to 
hare  been  a  young  woman  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ^ea.u  <A 
P6 
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;,  vho  had  carried  arms,  as  ihe  Briljsh  virgins  iiwd  la 
the  brass  head  of  her  javeliu  being  found  amoogB!  the 
laias.  Ill  oiher  liarrons  were  foiiad  human  bones,  lo- 
iter   with    those   of   horses,  deer,    dogs,    atid    atba 

Dr.  Stukely  supposes,  that  Stoaeheng«  was  built  vxn 
y  Cambyscs  iuvaded  Egypt,  and  by  his  outrages  forced 

priests  Uid  inhabitaoLs  in  geueral  to  disperse  ihent- 
ve»  inta  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  th««e,  be 
igines,  came  into  Britain,  and  introduced  part  of  then 
rniog,  arts,  and  religion,  among  the  Druids,  and  prob«- 

had  a  hand  in  this  very  fabric,  the  stone*  !»■■>£ 
}ught  with  a  tool ;  whereas  all  the  other  works  of  tim 
uids  consisted  of  rude  stones,  al^er  (he  patriarcbal  ml 
vish  mode.  At  that  time  the  Phoenician  trade  wasirl 
height,  wh"se  vessels  might  convey  the  Egvptiaos  lo 
i  island ;  which  makes  our  author's  conjecture  the  nore 
ibable.  What  might  possibly  have  cleared  up  thae 
:ertainties,  was  a  tablet  of  tin,  with  an  inscription  ■■<> 
found  at  Stonehcnge,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL; 
:  as  the  characters  were  not  understood  by  the  jiinnw 
iBulted  on  that  occasion,  the  plate  was  either  deatrojal 
lost. — Smith's  Wondert. 


GIANTS  CAUSEWAY,  IRELAND. 


J.SDER  this  article,  it  may  be  proper! 
iosity  in  Ireland,  about  eight  miles  from  Colenin. 
ich  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
ugh  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  nature.  It  consists  «f 
nv  thousand  pillars,  most  of  them  standing  perpen- 
ular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  very  close  to  each 
er.  Most  of  them  have  Ave  sides,  some  six,  and  otbcn 
en,  and  yet  their  contexture  is  so  adapted,  thst  tbcR 
no  vacuity  between  them.  They  are  from  15  to  34 
bes  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  several  joints  or 
ces  of  different  lengtlis,  the  convex  end  of  one  betB( 
ctty  fitted  to  the  concavity  of  another.  The  side*  « 
pillars,  which  touch  each  other,  are  of  a  whitiah  fn»- 
K  colour,  but  upon  breaking  of  some  pieces,  the  inudl 
ears  like  duk.  mu^V^i  x>ic^m.\ilui(  that  whidi  Ibe  a^ 
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dent!  called  bualtn.  This  cMiMvay  runi  froai  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pncipice  into  the  aordiern  ocean,  bow  far  is  not 
known ;  bat  at  low  water  it  ii  viiible  at  least  600  feet  in 
length,  the  breadth,  in  the  wideat  place,  being  abont  240 
feet,  and  in  tbe  narrowert  120.  In  Koae  parts  it  is  15  or 
80  feet,  in  others  36,  abore  die  lerel  of  the  strand. — 
Smith's  Wamdert. 


OLD  SARUH. 

Amoks  the  antiquities  of  En^and,  none  deserve  a 
paiticnlar  description  more  than  the  once  beautifnl  city  ^ 
Old  Sanua,  whicU  stands  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from 
Salisbury,  and  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishcp.  This 
city  was  perfectly  round,  and,  when  io  its  prosperity,  tog&- 
tber  with  its  lofty  castle,  rising  from  the  centre,  must 
doubtless  have  exhibited  a  very  magnificent  appearance  ; 
the  whole  being  built  on  a  large  hill,  that  commands  a 
beautiful  and  exteustve  prospect,  which,  with  immense 
labour,  was  reduced  to  au  uniform  circular  figure.  The 
city  was  nearly  2,000  feet  in  diameter,  encompassed  by 
a  ditch  of  great  depth,  and  two  ramparts.  On  the  inner 
rampart  stood  a  wall,  near  12  feet  broad  at  its  base,  formed 
of  flint  and  chalk,  strongly  cemented  together,  and  cased 
vitb  hewn  stone-work,  on  which  was  a  parapet  with  bat- 
tlements quite  round.  Of  this  wall  there  are  still  large  re- 
mains to  be  seen  on  the  north-west  side. 

At  a  considerable  distance  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  circumference,  stood 
the  castie  or  citadel,  surrounded  by  a  deep  intreuchment, 
and  a  high  rampart.  The  city  was  divided  into  equal 
parts,  north  and  south ;  and  near  the  middle  of  each  di- 
vision were  the  gales,  which  formed  the  two  graod  en- 
trances, and  were  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  Each 
of  these  gates  had  a  tower  over  it,  and  before  iu  was  a 
tnole  of  great  strength.  Besides  these,  there  were  leii 
other  towers,  which  extended  at  equal  distances  quite 
round  the  city;  and  opposite  to  them,  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  castle,  were  built  the  priucipal  streets,  inter- 
sected in  the  middle  by  a  grand  circular  one  that  went 
quite  round. 

.     P6 
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The  arek  on  which  the  city  stuod.  tlius  auiTOuad<d 
w-ilh  walls,  ramparts,  towen,  and  a  tli-cp  inticiKrhmeiil,  «« 
also,  for  its  grea I tr  security,  dhided  into  nram  r*\vt 
parts  by  other  intrunchiDentB  ant!  ramparU;  by  «h>cli 
mcan»,  if  one  part  was  taken,  the  other  was  still  dcfcofl* 
bie  ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  outworks  were  in  ihr  biUHli 
of  an  enemy,  the  besieged  might  retire  into  the  cullc 
whose  walls,  from  the  large  fragments  and  fouadmtiuH 
that  are  left,  appear  to  have  been  impregtiable.  Then 
seems  to  have  been  but  one  grand  entrance  into  the  casdt, 
which  was  on  the  east,  tlirough  a  narrow  gale  of  im- 
mense strength,  from  whence  a  double  windiug  s(«ir-cMe 
led  to  the  top.  There  appears  to  have  been  fiv*  wdk, 
designed  lo  supply  the  garrison  and  the  iahabiunuiK 
time  of  war,  or  iu  case  of  a  siege ;  but  ttme  ha««  bt» 
long  fillf>(]  ufi. 

AVIiether  Julius  Ca'sar  pushed  his  conquest  thas  fir,  ■ 
controverted;  but  that  Old  Sarum  was  frequented  bj  Ait 
Romans  is  most  certain,  from  the  coins  of  CooM 
Magnentius,  Constantine.  and  Crispus,  often  found  |] 
Kcnrick,  the  Saxon,  after  conquering  the  Britons,  bi  nt 
year  553.  took  possession  of  this  place;  and  it  wm  hcU 
by  the  West-Saxon  kings,  his  descendants,  till  ErbMt 
brought  the  whole  heptarchy  under  his  power.  Kii( 
Edgar,  who  was  descended  from  him,  called  a  grestcoi^ 
cil  or  parliament  here  in  060  ;  but  in  the  yeftr  1003,  it 
was  taken  by  Kini;  Swein,  who  having  pillaged  and  buM 
part  of  it.  returned  to  his  ships  loaded  with  wealth.  TW 
ruin  of  this  place  may  bo  dated  from  a  quarrel  whiefc 
arose  between  the  garrison  and  the  clerny,  in  the  r«iga  rf 
King  Stephen.  The  ecclesiastics  disdatniiior  to  submit  H 
military  control,  concerted  a  removal  of  their  cathedral  » 
Salisbury  :  this  plan  was  carried  into  execution  under  ik 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VIU  OU 
Sarum  was  lotallv  deserted. 

Of  the  strcngtli  and  splendour  of  this  ancient  fbrtRH 
•cw  vestiges  remain,  and  the  town  is  reduced  to  One  i^ 
lary  farm-house;  which,  houever,  still  retains  the cnvi- 
nble  privilein  of  returning  two  member*  to  parliamcaL 
—5  u  I T I  I's  H  0  ndtrt. 


AHTI^UITIE* 


ANCIENT  RELICS  POUND  NEAR  OXFORD. 

As  aome  iiieo  were  emplojr^*  on  the  2  tat  of  NoTember 
1314,  in  digging  K  road  from  Burford,  in  the  conn^  o 
Oxford,  to  Banington,  in  Oloncetterebire,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  former  place,  they  discoreTed,  six  inche. 
beneath  the  inrface  of  the  earth,  an  immenae  stone  coffin, 
lying  north  and  south,  which,  after  three  successive  days 
Inbonrtn  clearing  away  the  lurraundiDg  mould,  was  found 
to  contain  a  perfect  male  skeleton  of  middle  stature,  hav- 
ing all  the  teeth  entire.  Unfortunately  for  the  canons, 
the  labourers  (lupposing  it  to  be  a  treasure),  in  their  baste 
to  be  sadafied,  broke  throug-h  the  lid  of  the  coffin, which  was 
very  closely  fitted  in  a  rabbet  or  groove  with  cement;  and 
by  their  rude  efforts,  threw  into  confusion  the  bones  of 
one,  who  it  is  not  improbable  had  lain  unmolested  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  years.  The  coffin,  in  shape,  differs 
from  any  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  and  weighs  nearly 
^ree  tons ;  it  was  with  much  difficulty  moved  to  an  aisu 
called  Sylvester's,  in  Qurlbrd  church.  Its  admeasurementi 
are  externally  six  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  two  feet  nine 
inches  depth  at  the  head,  two  feet  three  inches  depth  at  the 
foot,  width  very  irregular.  Internally  it  measures  five  feet 
eleven  inches  length,  one  footnioe  inches  depth  at  the  head, 
one  foot  four  inches  depth  at  the  foot.  Thelid.of  the  same 
shape  Bs  the  coffin,  is  six  inches  thick,  and  dropt  in  a  rabbet 
four  inches  deep,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide.  On  examin- 
ing the  coffin,  a  number  of  short  nails  with  conical  heads 
were  found,  completely  oxidated  and  matted  together  in 
pieces  of  hide ;  of  which  materials,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  nails  being  thickly  placed  and  clenched  through 
several  layers  of  the  hide,  it  is  highly  probable,  a  shield 
was  formed.  Prom  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  ad- 
jacent spot  still  bearing  the  name  of  Battle  Ledge,  and 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  carrying  i^ut  the  town  of  Bur- 
ford  the  figure  of  a  dragon,  on  Midi u mm er-eve,  it  may  not 
be  deemed  presumptuous,  lo  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  aforesaid 
coffin  and  its  contents  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  several  of  our  historians  record  a  battle  to 
have  been  fought  near  Burford,  between  the  Mercian  King 
i:;tliclbald,  and  the  West  Sazoa  King  Cntbred  or  Cuth^ 
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berl,  in  coDsequeace  of  the  former's  overbearing  «i 
en  t>ie  latter,  in  wliich  contEit  Etbelbald  wa*  ciabdafd, 
and  lost  his  banner,  said  to  have  borne  tite  picture  of  ■ 
golden  dra^n. 


ROMAN  VILLA  DISCOVERED  IN  OXFORD8HIBS. 
Extract  from  a  Ulter,  dated  March  leifl. 

"  A  few  days  a^o,"  says  the  writer,  "  1  made  an  tnler«d- 
ing  excursion  to  the  Roman  Villa,  which  I  discovered  tutf 
Stonesfield,  1 1  miles  from  Oxford.  It  wua  lirst  pooirf 
OQl  in  1816,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broira,  lite  vicar  oflM 
parish.  By  the  assistance  of  iLat  ^nlleman,  mm)  cfttB 
Duke  of  Rlarlborou^h,  on  whose  estate  the  Villa  standi, 
extensive  discoveries  have  been  made.  The  building  ev- 
closes  about  three  acres  of  land  ;  the  peristyle,  on  ercfj 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  very  evident,  as  are  the  diviiioat 
of  forty-seven  rooms.  I'he  pavements  are  tesselated,  ud 
in  good  condition.  One  of  them  in  a  large  room,  u  per- 
fect. .  The  tesaeriE  are  so  exactly  laid  together,  so  beMD- 
fully  varied,  and  the  pattern  so  coiTect  and  elegant,  th« 
the  best  floor-cloth  is  not  painted  with  more  accuracy  V 
beauty.  The  pattern  is  one  which  frequently  appears  ca 
our  modern  floor-cloths.  The  baths  are  completely  exca- 
vated, and  the  hypocausts  and  flues,  by  which  they  wanaeJ 
their  rooms,  in  the  manner  we  have  adopted  for  ht*- 
houses,  are  apparent.  The  largest  rooms  seem  to  be 
about  30  by  25.  One  is  exactly  28  by  24.  a  proportiia 
in  which  !he  length  effceeds  the  width  much  less  than  ii 
modern  room^.  Nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  fix  the 
precise  date  of  the  villa ;  tiie  coins  collected,  are  thoM  d 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  Ca;sar  in  306,  and  Au- 
gustus from  307  to  30S.  The  Duke  of  Marlbonwgk 
■hews  a  due  regard  to  these  valuable  remains  of  antiqniiT. 
Ac  present  the  remains  of  pillars,  and  the  tesselated  pavt- 
meatt  are  covered  with  mould,  to  protect  them  from  froso, 
which  are  particularly  injurious  to  the  latter,  by  lixMeniif 
Uie  tessuTW." 
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DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CEMETERY  IN 
ST.  MARTra-S-LE-GRAND. 

In  the  mouth  of  September  1818,  as  the  workmeo  em- 
ployed in  clearing  away  the  graimd  in  St.  Hartin'»-1&< 
Grand,  which  is  to  fonn  the  aite  of  the  new  Post-office, 
were  remoring  the  fouadationt  of  some  of  the  old  houies 
which  stood  in  the  rear  of  St.  Leonard's  Foster-lane,  they 
diicovered  the  roofit  of  some  ancient  vaalta.  '  This  circum- 
stance  attracted  attention,  and  care  was  very  properly 
taken  to  cl^ttr  away  the  rubblvfa,  so  as  to  afibrd  ao  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  these  vestiges  of  ancient  architecture. 
As  soon  as  the  rubbish  on  the  particular  spot  was  removed, 
three  vaults  were  discovered,  each  communicating  with 
the  other  by  a  narrow  passa^  or  gallery;  they  are  built 
chiefly  of  .large  square  bricks,  intermixed  with  stone  and 
■ome  flint,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  a  yellow 
chalky  earth.  They  are  rather  spacious,  the  height  being 
nearly  nine  feet,  the  depth  about  eighteen,  and  the  breadth 
about  Btx  or  seveu.  They  appear  to  have  been  each  ori- 
ginally divided  into  two  compartments.  lu  the  back  part 
of  one  of  the  vaults  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  human 
bones,  thrown  promiscuously  together,  as  if  collected  from 
diflereot  graves.  In  one  of  them  is  a  stone  coffin,  rather 
short  in  length,  made  in  the  shape  of  ancient  coffins, 
square  at  the  head,  and  inclining  in  a  tapering  form  to- 
-wards  the  feet ;  a  place  is  rather  rudely  shaped  for  the 
head  of  the  body  to  rest  upon,  and  the  remains  of  a  ikuU 
and  some  decayed  bones  are  in  the  cavity.  Adjoining, 
and  in  the  same  line  with  these  arches,  is  a  vaulted  roof, 
supported  by  a  small  and  short  stone  shaft  or  pillars 
from  which  spring  semicircular  arches,  intersecting  each. 
Other  at  equidistant  points,  and  presenting  to  the  eye,  the 
skeleton  of  a  structure,  at  once  simple,  durable,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  subdivisions  of  the  intercolumuiation  were 
evidently  open  when  built,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit  a 
communication  with  other  parts  of  a  building.  The  floor 
of  these  vaults  is  about  20  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement  in  Newgate-street;  the  loose  ground,  on  the  same 
level,  bears  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  ce- 
metery, from  the  fragments  and  calcined  fiuU  o^  Vsj«k% 
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cated  to  St.  Martin.  The  epi 
wards  added,  on  account  of  th 
privileges,  particularly  the  dai 
granted  to  it  by  different  mon 
queror  cuDRrmed  the  cudowme 
poiiession  of  the  lands  given  b 
added  all  the  moor-land  withot 
ated  its  canons  from  all  interi 
bishops,  archdeacons,  or  thei 
granted  them  soc  and  toe,  loli 
catera  of  Saxon  liberties  in  the 
charter,  tanctioned  by  John  an 
legates,  concludes  thus :  "  If 
presume  to  alter  any  thing  hen 
irith  Judaa  the  traitor." 

Henrylll.,  bad  the  weatcnesi 
Oas  charters,  and  to  extend 
felony,  and  treason.  The  indu 
noitioits  to  the  peaceable  citize 
tection  afforded  to  the  lowest 
thieves,  felons,. and  murderers, 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  gove 
this  sanctuary.  Anciently,  w 
flourishing  state,  a  curfewbel)  w 
every  evening,  and  at  St.  Mary 

Pte,  and  at  Allhallows  BarkJ 
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Of  edifice,  of  which  these  vaults  appear  tn  nave  oeen  a 
part.  The  vaults,  in  which  the  bones  are  found,  do  not 
neem  to  be  of  very  ancient  date,  they  were  probably  famed 
hy  Edward  VI.,  for  the  pious  purpose  of  depositing  therein 
th<'  hones  which  were  exposed  at  the  demolition  of  the  old 
church.  The  line  arched  vault,  supported  by  columns, 
which  we  have  described,  is  evidently  not  of  earlier  date 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  At  that  period  the  heavy 
form  of  the  Saxon  architecture  gave  place  to  a  purer  taste, 
and  the  broad  circular  arch  and  massive  column,  gave 
place  to  the  pointed  arch  and  slender  pillar.  The  remain* 
which  we  have  described  are  in  the  pure  style  of  this  r«- 
formed  taste,  and  before  its  simplicity  was  compelled  by 
fashion  to  yield  to  the  indiscriminate  patch-work  carving, 
tliat  we  find  in  the  tracery  and  foliap:e  of  the  architecture 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  in  subsequent 
times.  The  antiijuary,  whose  research  is  bounded  by  tbe 
discovery  of  the  sacred  dust  of  a  mouldering  heap,  may 
|»erhapt  derive  ample  satisfaction  from  the  vaults  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  the  dead ;  but  the  artist  and  lover  of  taste, 
will,  we  imagine,  feel  his  attention  alone  drawn  to  the  ar- 
chitectural fragment  we  have  alluded  to. 

There  are,  we  believe,  very  extensive  vaults  under  parts 
of  Newgate -street,  many  of  them  used  as  cellars  by  t)ie  in- 
habitants ;  and  walled  up  for  their  particular  convenience. 
It  would  perhaps  he  worth  inquiry  to  ascertain  their  extent, 
particularly  as  we  have  heard  that  they  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  these  ruins.  The  investigation  might  lead  to 
some  curious  discoveries  respecting  the  antique  buildings 
of  the  metropolis,  the  description  of  many  of  which  tests 
on  conjecture  and  fable.  From  Aldersgate  to  the  Old 
Bailey  was  once  a  line  of  the  residences  of  our  gcnlry,  tod 
these  excavations  are  exactly  in  this  track. 
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HAMMERSMITH  GRAND  SUSPENSION  BR1I%S 

Thb  projecE  for  building  the  Tety  handsatiie  atruLlui 
which  vm  bow  «ce  accompliiKed,  was  carried  into  tttH 
under  tb?  prorisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliatnent  p«sMd{i 
1$S4.  The  company  undertook  to  nuse  ^S0,OO0  bf  At 
tale  of  sbares,  and  to  erect  Ae  brid^  in  three  yMA 
Having  purchased  the  Barnes  Elms  Mtate  on  tli«  Sm0 
side,  and  the  ground  bet\vei;n  the  bridge  and  the  Btmi' 
vav,  Haimneismith,  they  proceeded  trith  their  undcttak- 
ing.  The  first  stone  of  the  north  pier  wu  laid  by  U) 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  complrtisBa' 
the  bridge  alone  cost  about  :£4i>,000. 

It  is  bnilt  upon  the  principle  comnxm  to  kll  snra^riiK 
or  chain  bridges,  and  is  con.<iidered  auperior  to  taeia* 
pension  bridges  in  the  north.  The  chain  pier  «t  Bi^ltf 
is  built  on  the  same  principle,  but  cannot  be  ocnpind 
with  this  bridge  in  solidity. 

The  bridge  is  formed  by  piers  on  shore,  and  two  ttoa* 
towers  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  rirer.  The  chaim,** 
pended  from  the  towere.  and  secured  to  the  pirn,  nffiK- 
the  road-way.  running  through  arches  in  the  tcnren  imt- 
teen  feet  wids 

There  are  eight  chains  conijioiied  of  vrroupht  inm  hui, 
fire  inches  deep,  and  one  inch  thick  each  ;  four  of  tWa 
chains  hare  sis  bars  in  each  chain,  and  fotir  have  «i^ 
three  bars  in  each  chain,  making  in  the  total  thirty -dl 
chains,  which  make  a  dip  or  curvature  in  ibe  ceninrf 
about  twenty-nine  feet :  from  these  vertical  rod*  M 
suspended,  supporting  the  road-^vay,  which  ii  fi.iiiwdrf 
Btning  timbers  ravired  with  granite:  the  width  <rf  Ai 
carriage-way  is  iweniy  feet,  intb  two  foot-wayt  oa  mi 
side  of  lire  feet  wide  each.  The  suspension  tow«t«i 
built  of  stone,  and  designed  as  archways  of  the  Tmob 
order,  and  the  part  l>e1o«'  the  road-way  to  luv  wsurR 
boldly  rusticated.  The  approaches  on  buth  side*  v* 
proTided  with  oclagonal  lodges,  with  iipproprtat*  lis-- 
and  parapet  nail".  lemiinaiiug  with  stuue  pitlan  lu.- 
moonted  with  an  omanientsl  cap. 

/^ANCIENT  SHIPS  OP  WAR- 
Mun  stufB    that    were  formerly    buiU 


^ 
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Bgnitude  those  of  our  days-  We  read  of  soide  sbipt, 
lilt  by  the  ancienU,  whoxe  magnitude  its  exteedad 
s  largest  of  the  present  times.  That  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
jater  was  280  cubits  long,  38  broad,  and  4S'high; 
Trying  400  rowers,  the  same  number  of  sailors,  and 
)00  soldiers.  But  that  which  Hiero  built,  under  the 
rectioa  of  Archimedes,  was  still  more  stupendous, 
ving  wood  enough  in  it  to  make  50  galleys;  together 
ih  a  variety  of  apartments,  galleries,  gardens,  baths, 
h-ponds,  mills,  stables,  &c.  It  was  encompassed  with 
iron  rampart,  and  had  eieht  towers  with  walls  and  bul- 
irks,  furnished  with  machines  of  war,  particularly  one 
It  threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  or  a  dart 
elve  cubits  long,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. — 
iith'i  Wonden, 


BAMBOO  JACKETS  FOR  SWIMMING,  ^. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  contrived  habits  of 
mboo,  by  which  a  person,  unacquainted  with  the  art  oi 
imming,  may  easily  keep  himself  above  water.  The 
lowing  account  of  them  is  taken  from  a  Letter  to  the 
'■thor  of  the  Seaman's  Preservative : — In  the  year  1730, 
ras  passenger  in  a.  ship  from  Batavia  to  China,  burden 
ant  400  tous,  called  the  Pridae,  Francisco  Xavir  com- 
jider,  freighted  by  English,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese. 
ar  the  coast  of  China  we  met  with  a  storm,  which  car- 
d  away  all  our  masts,  bowsprit,  and  rudder ;  and  in  our 
Id  we  had  six  feet  of  water,  expecting  every  roo- 
^nt  that  the  ship  would  founder.  We  consequently 
re  consulting  our  preservation  :  the  English  and  Por- 
;ueie  stood  in  their  shirts  only,  ready  to  be  thrown  off; 
t  the  Chinese  merchants  came  upon  deck,  not  in  a  coric 
ket,  but  I  will  call  it  a.  batnboo  habit,  which  had  lain 
dy  in  their  chests  against  such  dangers;  and  it  was 
IS  constructed :  four  bamboos,  two  behind  and  two 
ore,  were  placed  horizontally,  and  projected  about  28 
hes.  These  were  croued  on  each  tide  by  two  others, 
I  the  whole  properly  secured,  leaving  a  space  for  the 
ly ;  so  that  the  wearer  had  only  to  put  it  over  his  head, 
1  tie  it  securely,  which  was  done  ia  two  mmulM*.  «d& 


I 


iiiK  great  oeii  at  tMait 
Europe,  weighJDg^  upwards  o 
feet  in  height,  and  about  as  r 
We  are  told  the  sound  of  th 
distance  of  24  miles,  whicl 
improbable*. 


BRASS  MORTAR,  TEP 

Ok  the  ramparts  of  Bru 
mortar-piece,  (made  in  1411, 
length,  and  9  in  diameter.  It 
gunpowder  to  charge  it;  and 
thousand  pounds'  weight.  ] 
extraordinary  piece  will  carry 
thirtypounds' weight  to  the  dia 
paces. — SMITH'!  Womderi. 


MOUNTAIN  01 

The  Mountain  of  Sledges, 
Russia,  is  one  of  the  most  ■ 
buildings  in  tlie  gardens  of  Pel 
<H>loog  area,  encloaed  by  an  o| 
mile  in  circumference,  stands 
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5  Dearly  from  one  end  to  llieolJer.  it  i*  a  wooden 
\S.  supported  bf  pillen,  and  represents  a  mountain 
aed  of  three  pnncipal  ascents,  gradually  dioiinish- 
heierlit.  >*'ilh  an  iDtermedJale  space  to.  resemble 
;  and  from  tup  to  bottom  is  a  floored  way,  in 
lliree  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  The  mode  of 
It  is  as  follows : — A  small  carriage,  containinir  one 
,  being  placed  in  the  centre  groove  upon  the  highest 
^es  wi^  great  rapidity  down  one  hill ;  the  velocity 
it  acquires  in  its  descent  carries  it  up  a  second, 
continues  to  move  in  a  similar  manner  until  it 
at  (he  bottom  of  the  area,  where  it  'oils  for  some 
I  the  level  surface,  and  stops  before  it  reaches  lh« 
ir^.  It  is  then  placed  in  one  uf  the  side  grooves, 
iwn  up  by  means  of  a  cord  fixed  to  a  wiodta&s. 
lie  top  of  the  moiiutaia  is  an  apartment  for  (lie  ac 
idation  of  the  court  and  principal  nobility;  and 
thousand  spectators  may  also  be  accommodate^ 
the  cclounade  and  upon  itk  roof. 


WONDERFUL  ROAD. 

vc  other  grand  works,  Peter  I.  caused  a  road  to 
from  Pcteraburgh,  that  was  to  extend  734  wersts, 
English  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  Vast  forests  of  fir, 
lud  other  trees,  were  cut  through,  and  a  passage 
through  morasses,  till  then  thought  impassable, 
ie  (|uaniiiies  of  limber  were  hewn  down,  ditches 
ade,  and  the  earth  being  thrown  up  and  levelled, 
1  firs,  with  their  surfaces  made  plain,  were  laid 
I  ea<:h  other  upon  it.  These  were  supported  bj  a 
ion  of  tha  same  kind  of  timber,  composed  of  a 
Lrees,  on  each  side  secured  by  cross  timbers.  This 
timber  was  carried  according  as  the  land  required 
u[  150  wersts,  and.  as  Mr.  Hanway  calculated, 
ed  two  raiHions  and  one  hundred  thousand  trees.^ 
s  Wmidm. 


I 


Tub  great  bell  at  Erfurt 
Europe,  weighing  upwards  o 
feet  in  height,  and  about  hs  i 
We  are  told  the  sound  of  ih 
distance  or  '24  miles,  wliic' 
improbable*. 


BRASS  MORTAR,  TEJ 

On  the  ramparts  of  Bru 
mortar-piece,  (made  in  1411, 
length,  and  9  in  diameter.  It 
gunpowder  to  charge  it;  and 
thousand  pounds'  weight.  I 
extraordinary  piece  will  carry  ■■ 
tbirtypouods'weight  to  thedisi 
paces. — Smith's  Wondert. 


MOUNTAIN  OI 

Thz  Mountain  of  Sledges, 
Russia,  is  one  of  the  most  ( 
buildings  in  tiie  gardens  of  Pet 
oblong  area,  enclosed  by  an  op 
mile  m  circumference,  stands 
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f  Dearly  from  one  end  lo  theol.iet.  It  is  a  wooden 
iC.  supported  bv  pilUrs,  and  represents  a  niouotaia 
ised  of  three  pnncipal  ascents,  graduallir  diminish- 

height,  with  an  mtennediate  space  to  resemble 
i;    and   from   tup   to  bottom   is   a  floored  way,   in 

three  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  The  mode  of 
it  is  as  follows  : — A  small  carriage,  containing  one 
,  being  placed  in  the  centre  groove  upon  the  highest 
goes  with  great  rapidity  down  one  hill ;  the  velocity 

it  acquires  in  its  descent  carries  it  up  a  second, 

continues  to  move  in  a  similar  manner  until  Jt 
I  at  the  bottom  of  the  area,  where  it  'oils  for  some 
n  the  level  surface,  and  stops  before  it  reaches  the 
ary.  It  is  then  placed  in  one  uf  the  side  grooves, 
awn  up  by  means  uf  a  cord  fixed  to  a  windlass. 
he  top  of  the  mountain  is  an  apartment  for  tlie  ac 
jdation  of  the  court  and  principal  nobility;  and 
i  thousand  spectators  may  also  be  accommodatew 
the  cclonnade  and  upon  it»  roof. 


WONDERFUL  ROAD. 

iBC  Other  grand  works,  Peter  I.  caused  a  road  lo 
from  Petersburgh,  that  was  to  extend  734  wersts, 
English  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  Vast  forests  of  fir, 
and  other  trees,  were  cut  through,  and  a  passage 
lliiough  morasses,  till  then  thought  impassable. 
se  quiintitiea  of  limber  were  hewn  down,  ditches 
lade,  and  the  earth  being  thrown  up  and  levelled, 
t  Grs,  with  their  surfaces  made  plain,  were  laid 
3  each  other  upon  it.  These  were  supported  by  « 
tion  of  tha  same  kind  of  timber,  composed  of  k 
trees,  on  each  side  secured  by  cross  timbers.  This 
'  timber  was  carried  according  as  the  land  required 
lui  150  wersts,  and,  as  Mr.  Hanway  calculated, 
led  two  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand  trees.— 
s  Wotidert. 


pieces  by  the  French  in  I  ees,  but  that  another  was  after- 
wards made  of  a  latter  bulk. 

The  tun  of  Kunig'ste  in,  built  by  order  of  General  Kyaw, 
it,  however,  still  larger,  its  length  bein?  iT  Dresden  ells, 
and  its  diameter  at  the  hung  IS  clla.  It  consists  of  157 
itaves,  S  inches  thick,  and  54  boards  for  the  heads.  It 
holds  3,709  hogsheads  of  wine  ■  and  upon  one  head  is  a 
I^tin  inscription.  The  top  of  the  cask  is  railed  in.  and 
affords  room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  people  to  regale  tbem- 
iclves, — SsiTu's  Wonders. 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 


/ 


DIAMONDS. 


The  diamond,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  is  clear  and 
Bellucid  as  the  purest  water,  and  is  eminently  dislin- 
^iahed  from  all  other  substances  by  its  vivid  splendour 
■nd  the  bri|;h[ne3s  of  its  reflections.  However,  it  is  some- 
tiines  found  tinged  with  a  yellow,  blue,  red,  or  greeniah 
Bast,  by  the  accidental  mixture  of  some  metalline  par- 
ticles :  but  the  tinges  are  usually  slight;  and  in  these 
■tates  it  is  extremely  different  from  other  gems  of  those 
colours,  being  of  infinitely  greater  lustre.  The  diamond 
is  found  of  various  sizes,  but  generally  small,  the  large 
Qiies  being  very  seldom  to  be  met  with ;  and,  aa  its  size 
*  uncertain  and  irregular,  its  shape  is  much  more  so. 
^Ut  its  varieties  of  figure  are  never  found  to  affect  the 
Internal  structure  of  the  body,  which,  from  a  minute  ex- 
tkiination  with  a  microscope,  appears  to  consiat  of  several 
^rallel  plates  or  tables  extremely  thin,  and  laid  over  one 
■aotfaer  with  the  utmost  regulari^. 

Diamonds  are  found  chiefly  in  the  kinsdomi  of  Gol 
Onda,  Visapour,  Bengal,  and  the  island  i^  Borneo.  The 
kines  are  genenllj  adjacent  to  rocky  bills  and  moantainii 
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■nd  someUniei  the  diamonds  art  found  scaitcred  in  dH 
earth,  within  two  or  three  Tathomt  of  the  aiulMe.  h 
other  places,  the  miners  dig  through  rocks  to  thf  dff*)i 
of  40  or  50  fathoms,  till  they  come  to  u  sort  of  ainonl 
earth  in  which  they  find  the  diamonds  enclosed-  IW 
earth  is  someiimeii  of  a  yellowish,  and  sotnctimn  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  adheres  to  the  stune  so  BtnM^ 
that  It  is  difficult  to  get  it  off.  A  tutticicni  qouit^^ 
this  earth  being  dug  out  of  the  mine,  it  it  thrOwsiM 
a  cistern  of  water,  where,  having  soaked  fuf  aoox  tra^ 
^t  is  stirred  about  till  the  clods  are  broken,  und  the  fi» 
velly  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Aller  this  a  vtnt  k 
opened,  and  the  cistern  supplied  with  clean  water,  til  ■! 
the  earthy  substance  be  washed  away,  and  aolltwg  tit 
gravel  remains.  What  thus  settles  at  ibe  bottUa  h 
tprcad  to  dry  in  the  suu,  then  sifted,  and  aAcm^di 
carefully  starched  with  the  hands  to  lind  out  (be  dia- 
munds,  at  which  the  workmen  arc  so  expert,  Aat  tb* 
most  minute  bit  of  a  stone  can  hardly  escape  tboB.  It 
Bomelimes  happens,  however,  that  the  earth  iiM  (lad 
about  the  diamonds,  that,  before  they  are  rubbed  M  a 
rough  stone  with  sand,  their  irausparcDcy  canMC  k 
discovered. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  or  iu  that  of  Viii|Wg 
according  to  some  maps,  are  the  mines  of  RkoIcmA, 
which  have  been  discovered  above  QOO  years.  HmwA 
'here  is  sandy,  and  full  of  rocks;  and  in  these  rockiw 
found  several  little  veins,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  btoii 
out  of  which  ihe  miners,  with  hooked  irons,  dni«  lb 
sand  or  earth  th.it  contains  the  diamonds,  breaking  lb 
rock  when  the  vein  terminates,  that  the  track  may  t* 
easily  found  ugain  and  continued.  To  separmie  the  ife 
monds  from  this  earth,  it  undergoes  several  w&shing»  mi 
other  operations,  as  we  have  already  observed.  TW 
minero  are  obliged  to  work  almost  naked,  aiid  hare  U> 
wise  inspectors  lo  prevent  their  concealing  the  diaBoadi; 
which  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  they  sometiatf 
find  opportunities  of  doing.  Tavernier  sayk,  he  saw  m* 
detected  who  had  put  a  small  stone  into  Uw  corner  <^ 
his  eye;  but  swallowing  a  diamond  is  a  surer  aiid  bms 
usual  method  amongst  them.  If  tlie  miners  meet  wilka 
■tone  of  \6  oi  V&  cM^U^Utey  are  allowed  a  rewsHi  kr 
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■ides  their  usaal  pay,  which  ia  very  little.  The  king  hai 
two  per  cent  for  all  the  diamonds  Ui.at  are  sold ;  and  also 
s  duty  from  the  merchanta,  accordmg  to  the  number  of 
bands  employed  in  di^ng. 

There  are  other  mines  at  Gani,  or  Coulour,  in  the  kiDg» 

dom  ofOolcooda,  where  they  find  diamonds  from  ten  to 

forty  carats  and  upwards ;  but  these  are  not  very  clear, 

I      tbeir  water  being  usually  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the 

i      mhI,  which  in  aome  places  is  yellowish,  in  others  black 

I      and  moist,  and   in    others  reddish.     Another  defect  of 

■onw  consequence  ii  a  kind  of  greasiness  appearing  on 

„     the  diunond  when  cut,  which  takes  off  part  of  its  lustre. 

(     Here  the  miners  generally  dig  to  the  depth  of  12  feet, 

■J     «r  till  they  find  water,  which  prevents  their  going  farther. 

The  earth  is  carried  from  the  mine  b;  women  and  chiU 

^.    dren  into  a  neighbouring  enclosure,  where  it  is  washed 

and  then  dried  and  sifted.    According  to  Tavernier,  there 

■     are  generally  60,000  persons,  (men,  women,  and  children,, 

employed  in  these  mines  of  Coulour;  they  work  almost 

naked  like  thb  miners  of  Raolconda,  and  are  watched  in 

V.j  same  m&nner  by  inspectors. 

A  great  number  of  diamonds  are  found  near  Soumel- 

Kur,  a  large  town  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the  river  Goual. 
om  this  river  all  our  line  diamond-points  or  sparks, 
failed  natural  sparks,  are  brought,  where  they  search  for 
Uiem  after  the  great  rains  are  over — that  is,  after  the 
month  of  December.    At  tliat  season,  when  the  water  ii 
clear,  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons,  of  all  ages,  come  out 
of  Soumelpour  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  examine 
ttie  sand  of  the  river,  going  up  it  to  the  very  mountain 
ftom  whence  it  springs.     After  this  ezaroination,  they 
proceed  to  take  up  the  sand  wherein  they  judge  diamonds 
^    are  likely  to  be  found :  and  this  ii  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Having  made  a  dam  roand  the  place 
with  earth,  stones,  fascines.  Sic.,  the  river  being  then  very 
^  low,  they  lade  out  the  water,  and  dig  about  two  feet  deep, 
~.  carrying   the    sand  into  a  place  walled   round    on   the 
_  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  process  is  moch  the  same 
..    U  at  the  mines  above-mentioned,  and  the  workmen  are 
Watched   with    equal^trictness.      As    to    the    diamonds 
itf  the  island  of  Borneo,  they  are  found  in  the  sand  of 
'  tiie  river  Snccadan,  or  Soccadano,  and  perha^  in.  mma 

« 
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Other  parts  of  the  Ulaud,  with  which  we  aie  Uab 
acq  minted. 

To  t»'ing  diamoDds  to  ibnt  perfectiiHt  in  which  tWi 
beauty  consists,  the  diamood- cutters  be^ia  by  rafafeiH 
two  rough  diamoods  against  each  other,  a/icr  hmvincww 
cemented  tbem  to  the  ends  of  two  blocks,  vaJIcd  cutting 
sticks,  thick  enough  to  be  held  in  tlic  hand.  By  iIm 
tueans  tliey  rub  off  the  dull  outer  crust,  tutd  rvdnce  A^ 
to  form,  in  order  to  their  being  polished;  and  thia  pmnla^ 
thus  rubbed  off,  and  received  lo  a.  htlle  box,  Htrvca  to 
polish  the  stones.  Diiunonds  are  polished  by  nieMwiC* 
mill,  which  turns  a  wheel  of  cast  iroo,  smeveii  with  ^» 
moad-dust,  miked  witli  oil  of  olives.  This  wbedaMM 
horisontally ;  and  before  the  diamonds  are  applied  1^^ 
they  are  soldered  into  pieces  of  metal  prepared  tat  itt 
purpose-  Dut  diamonda  are  mure  e^tpetlitinusl;  diiidrf 
by  tinding  ihe  grain  of  the  stone,  as  it, is  called;  duiLm, 
the  disposition  of  the  laminffi  or  plates  of  which  jiisasi^ 
posed,  and  introducing  between  them  the  point  ofabw 
chissel.  When  this  is  properly  done,  a  stone  will  »pliiM 
crenlv  as  a  piece  of  talc,  and  give  two  diamonds  or  not, 
if  the  thickness  will  allow  it,  of  the  same  breadth  oc  Mr- 
face  wkh  the  original  one.  The  splitting  a  diamond  soa^ 
times  answers  another  end ,  when  the  stone  hjas  a  fas  « 
blemish  in  it,  which  greatly  debases  its  value;  for  bjt^ 
purating  the  plates  at  a  proper  depth,  the  flaw  may  k> 
«noved. 

Diamonds,  besides  being  used  as  omameBts,  an  rf 
great  service  to  the  glass-trade,  for  lliey  alone  wilL  Ol 
glass.  Those  used  by  the  glaziers  are  set  in  aa  in 
ferrule,  about  two  inches  long,  fixed  in  a  handle  of  boa  * 
ebony:  and  those  used  for  cutting  looking-glassea,  |K« 
are  called  plough- diamonds,  and  are  fitted  into  a  kind  (f 
plane. — Suith. 


THE  CARBUNCLE. 

The  carbuncle  is  a  very  beautiful  gem,  lound  ooJj  is 

the  East  Indies,  and  there  but  very  nu«ly.     Iia  colow  • 

a  di'fp  red.    resembling   thai  of  a  ripe  mulberry,  aid 

''■»>■>(  off,  «hBi«  fa\«»\,'uAa^«tioogtcukt;  buti^Mi 
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beld  up  against  the  sun  it  loees  its  (Icpp  tinge,  and  be* 
comes  exactly  of  the  colour  of  buroiDg  charcoal,  froin 
whence  it  seeroi  to  have  obtained  its  same.  It  is  gene- 
rally  found  pure  and  faoltleia,  aad  s  B;ituraUy  of  an 
angular  figure,  sneller  at  one  end  than  the  other,  which 
end  tapers  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  and  is  more  finely 
coloured  than  the  lower  part  of  the  column.  It  is  of  the 
same  degree  of  hardness  with  the  sapphire,  which  Js 
second  only  to  the  diamond;  and  it  bears  the  fire,  with- 
out either  losing  its  colour,  or  even  becoming  paler  for 
tbe  trial.  This  has  been  experienced  by  some  of  our 
jewellers,  who,  disliking  its  deep  colour,  have  endea- 
Toured  to  render  it  more  vivid  and  striking  to  the  eye,  by 
direstiog  the  gem  of  tome  part  of  it,  but  always  without 
success.  Many  authors  have  confounded  the  carbuncle 
with  the  ruby,  and  determined  that  every  ruby  which  ex- 
ceeds twenty-four  carats  is  properly  a  carbuncle;  but  the 
two  gems  are  essentially  different. 


TuE  topai  of  the  moderns,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
chrysolite  of  the  anoicnts,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable 
^m  in  its  purest  and  most  perfect  state ;  bat  such  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  less  perfect  ones  are  of 
little  value.  Those  of  the  Indies  arc  the  finest  in  the 
world;  but  ihey  are  generally  small,  being  seldom  found 
bigger  than  the  head  of  a  large  pin.  though  now  and  then 
one  arrives  at  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  form 
of  the  topaz  is  aluays  that  of  a  pebble,  roundish  or 
oblong,  usually  flatted  on  one  side;  and  its  suti'uce  is 
uneven,  but  considerably  bright,  and  of  a  good  nulurat 
polish,  unless  it  have  contracted  some  accidental  foulness. 
The  finest  topazes  are  of  a  golden  colour,  but  thev  vary 
Irom  this  up  to  the  colour  of  the  deepest  saffron,  and  dowi: 
to  that  of  the  palest  amber.  They  have  a  lustre  at  least 
e(|aal  to  any  gem,  except  tJie  diamond;  and,  being  di- 
vested cf  their  colour  by  fire,  they  resemble  it  very  nearly: 
but  the  more  common  sort  of  top.iEes  are  dead  and  heavy 
Ibis  gem  may  be  easily  counterfeited;  and  there  are  facU- 
tioos  ones,  which,  by  the  eye,  can  scarcely  bft  AaVMywAnA 
«  2 
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from  tKose  that  are  natural.  Our  jewellers,  also,  fa. 
qucDtly  call  those  topaies,  which  are  only  coloured 
crystolB. — Tavernier  mentions  a  topaz  in  the  poastsiino 
of  the  Gceat  Mogul,  weighing  157  carats,  which  riM 
£20,300.  atetling,  and  is  the  finest  gem  of  thi*  kind  em 
known. — SiajTu'sWonderj.  "^ 


J.\SPER  ■ 

Jaepek  is  a  precious  stone,  not  much  dilTerent  ftoin  J« 
agate,  except  that  il  is  more  opaque,  softer,  and  diM*  o«t 
take  BO  good  a  polish.  The  llorid  jasper,  foam]  it  ik 
Pyrenees,  is  usually  stained  with  vaiious  coloon,  llMMffc 
some  have  only  one  colour,  as  red  or  green ;  but  these  tn 
least  raJued.  The  green,  spotted  with  red,  that  whit* 
borders  on  a  purple  colour,  or  that  of  a  carnation,  is  bdd 
in  the  highest 


GARNET. 
The  grannte,  or  garnet,  as  it  is  commonly  calle4,  ii  t 
gem  of  a  red  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  kerael  of  i 
pomegranate,  from  whence  It  derives  its  name.  Onuiam 
are  distinguisbed  into  oriental  and  occidental ;  tbe  fiMWr 
arebrought  from  sevcial  parts  of  the  East  Indies— ibc 
latter  are  found  in  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia ;  of  whic^ 
last  sort  those  of  Bohecuia  are  most  valued,  and  som^ 
times  preferred  to  the  oriental  kind. 


THE  OPAL. 
Titt  opal,  a  gem  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  Bwdk 
Talued  in  all  ages,  U  likewise  found  in  Arabia,  and  ifctf 
in  greater  perfection  than  in  Europe.  It  is  aoftcr  ifcai 
any  other  of  the  fine  gems,  and  not  easily  polithed  ;  Wt, 
beuig  naturally  of  a  smooiii  surface  and  toloraUc  ^MB. 
•ome  of  the  best  of  thcin  ai  e  worn  with  ihcir  Batire  poliih 
only.  It  is  found  of  varies}  siies,  but  most  freqnratlj  b»- 
twe«)  that  of  a  pea  and  a  horse-bean;  thougfa  sonaCiMI 
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it  k  met  irith  u  rarall  u  the  head  of  a  pio.  and  eome- 
tunei  u  large  as  a  walanL  lu  ihape  ii  likewue  uncer- 
taiOf  Mae  bang'  irregiilariy  ablanR,  othen  peifectlj 
rooad,  Md  othen  in  the  tatm  of  a  kiauy.  It*  colour  is 
of  so  miud  a  Mtwe,  tliatit  is  not  eaa;  to  be  described. 
bear  mmteOaog  Uke  tbe  finest  sort  of  mother-of-pearl, 
but  ni  ezeeeding  it  in  Instre  apd  transparency. 

As  it  is  Tarionsly  tnnied  about,  it  shows  ue  coloars  <d 
tfanost  all  the  other  ^nu,  haring  the  yeUow  of  thetopai, 
dnUne  ofthesapphus,tlieneenof  the  emerald,  tbored 
of  the  mby,  and  the  fire-ctuonr  of  the  caibaack,  »hea 
held  against  the  snn.  All  jthese  odoun,  besides  a  white 
milky  cast,  are  of  a  fine  briditness  and  lustre,  bnt  are 


iniT  the  effect  of  different  refiections  of  light  falling  on  it 
m  Different  angle*,  and  not  permanent  and  unaltenule  in 
the  stone,  like  tiie  single  colours  of  other  genu;  for  tile 


small  fragments  of  opal  do  not  show  them,  but  are  of  a 
pale  bluish  or  pearly  grey,  which  is  properly  its  genuins 
colour.  Some  opals  want  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  colours,  and  are  liable  to  be  tinged  with  a  deep 
bluiih  black;  in  which  last  case  the  gem  shows  no  colour 
but  its  red  in  any  light  or  position  ;  but  then  the  red  ap- 
pears remarkably  glowing  and  fiery,  and  seems  lodged 
very  deep  in  the  stone ;  so  that  in  this  state,  which  is  but  an 
imperfect  one,  it  has  an  excellency  beyond  CTen  its  finest 
— SHiTa's  Woitdert. 


/- 


GROWTH  OF  CORAL,  Je. 

FaoH  these  productions  of  the  land,  we  must  now  pro< 
ceed  to  consider  a  marine  vegetable,  called  coral,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  ancients  sup- 
posed coral  to  be  a  stone,  but  most  of  the  modems  rank  it 
I :    among  the  number  of  sea-plants  ;  and  this  opinion  is  now 
a    SO  well  established,  that  all  others  seem  almost  precluded. 
F-    M.  Toumefort  maintains  that  it  multiplies  by  seed,  thoudi 
£■    neither  its  flower  nor  seed  be  known;  but  the  Count  de 
H    Uaisigli  has  discovered  some  parts  therein,  whiclt  seem 
■   to  serve  the  purpose  of  seeds  and  flowers.    Allowing  coral 
»   Aen  to  be  a  plant,  it  bas,  in  that  qnali^,  a  root,  whereby 
I  Q  3 


milky  hii&oar,  sharp  and  astringei 
may  ^  wanting  to  constitute  a  r 
Itiraours  are  esteemed  a  kind  of  po 
of  the  coral ;  for  it  is  said,  that 
juice  happens  to  be  shed,  and  jnee 
iix  on,  it  carries  fecundity  along  ^ 
coral-plant;  whence  it  is,  that  in 
rious  we  find  some  of  it  on  pieces 
and  other  kinds  of  solid  bodies,  wl 
in  the  way  of  the  scattered  seed, 
of  this,  that  the  foot,  or  root,  of  co 
of  the  solid  it  grows  to,  and  even  c 
a  certain  extent,  which  shows  that 
substance;  and  we  sometimes  fii 
lining  the  inside  of  a  shell,  which 
tered  but  in  a  fluid  form. 

Coral  usually  grows  in  caremi 
parts  of  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  tl 
the  contrary  way  to  all  other  plan 
the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  the  b 
wards.  Hence  an  objection  nati 
hypothesis  that  coral  is  propagatec 
will  its  head  do^vnwards,  the  se 
when  come  to  maturity,  fall  to  th 
How  comes  it  then,  that  this  plan 
torn,  where  the  seed  fulls,  but  aim 
/if  th.»  n\i*ft*  in  rorks.  whither  it 


■ehet  unto,  onfoM  thrir  toniclea,  aad  flonrUh  into  s  little 
tcee. 

Upon  *  strict  exunhudiMi  oT'Ae  Kveral  parti  &f  con^, 
the  CoiiDt  de  Husig;li  concludes,  that  all  its  oreanism, 
with  regard  to  vegetation,  consists  in  its  rind ;  uat  the 
tubules  or  this  nnd  filtrate  a  joice  lAich  fills  the  little 
cells,  and  inns  along  the  canals  to  the  extremities  of  the 
kaaebas;  «>i  Aet  this  juice  beiog  petrified,  both  io  the 
ssing  the  coralline  lubetancc,  and  in  those  «f 
he  bnadkea,  whose  substance  is  not  jet 
s  the  plant  grow  and  increase  in  its  dinu^ 

Ibsce  are  three  kaids  of  coral,  iriiite,  red,  and  Uack, 
■he  first  (tf  whid  is  rarest  and  roost  esteemed.  The  red 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  scarcely  ever 
prescribed  by  any  ietelligent  practitioner. 

The  time  of  the  coral  fishery,  as  it  is  called,  is  from 
April  to  July ;  and  the  principal  places  for  it,  besides  the 
Persian  GuU^  are  the  Red  Sea,  and  tome  partfi  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, both  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The 
method  of  fistuDg  it  nearly  the  same  in  all  places,  and  is 
as  follows.  Se?ea  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat,  to  tear  up 
the  cocal  from  the  rocks,  with  a  machine  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  piece*  of  wood,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
■■gles,  with  a  leaden  weight  at  the  centre  to  sink  them, 
and  a  strong  net  at  each  end  to  entangle  the  cotal,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  hemp  loosely  twisted.  This  is  let 
down  into  the  sea  by  a  rope,  and  being  moved  along  the 
•ides  of  the  rocks,  the  <»ral  growing  on  the  prominent 
pBrts  is  embarrassed  amongst  the  nets  and  hemps,  and  is 
dnwn  up  by  the  fishermen,  who,  by  the  sudden  breaking  <tt 
the  rape,  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  diowning.  Before  the 
fishers  go  to  sea,  (hey  agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral, 
which  is  sometimes  more  and  EOmetimes  less  a  pound: 
•nd  they  engage,  on  paiu  of  corporeal  puoisliment,  to  de- 
liver the  whole  to  the  proprieton. — Skitb's  Warden, 
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MINES 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINES. 

Almost  every  pait  of  South  America  aSbrds  latari  al 
Kotd  and  silver,  but  tlioic  rich  metats  are  most  abumUollj 
found  in  Ctiili  &ad  Peru,  as  well  as  large  quantitin  <l 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver.  It  is  observed,  tfeU 
gold  is  most  frequently  found  native  of  all  in«tal&,  bdit 
larely  met  with  in  a  state  of  ore,  and  then  iDtcrmixed  MB 
the  orei  of  odier  metals  ;  but,  though  native  gold  be  6m 
from  the  penetrating  sulphur  which  reduce  other  meUti  n 
ores,  it  is  verv  Eclilom  found  pure,  hut  almost  cooitaatlj 
>  mixture  of  silver  with  it,  and  frequently  of  copper,  n 
it  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  copper  in  il,  tt  a 
easily  discovered  by  its  hardness;  but  the  silver  is  sotw 
readily  detected.  Sometimes  native  gold  is  found  ia  d> 
mines  in  pure  masses,  so  large  as  to  weigh  twelve,  foarte(% 
or  sixteen  ounces ;  but  these  are  vcrjr  rare,  It«  more  ccw 
mon  appearance  in  its  loose  state  is  in  form  of  what  ■ 
called  ^old-dust,  that  is,  small  particles  mixed  amoo^  At 
■and  of  rivers,  which  is  very  frequent  in  Guioea,  u  •* 
have  already  observed,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  wotU. 
But  native  gold  is  also  found  in  a  middle  state,  as  to  sik, 
between  the  two  kinds  just  mentioned,  in  the  clefts  or  per- 
pendicular fissures  of  the  solid  strata  in  the  mountnins  c/ 
Chili.  These  lissures  are  usually  Ulled  with  a  reddiik 
earth,  the  native  gold  being  cither  loose  amongst  it,  or  is- 
inerscd  in  a  crystalline  stone  of  a  bluish  hue,  and  g«nervlij 
in  flatlish  pieces,  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a 
horse-bean.  When  thev  have  dug  out  this  red  marl,  <> 
il  carried  on  mules  to  t!ie  lavaderos  (as  they  call  them)  ■ 
wrt  of  basins  of  water*,  where  it  undergoes  Mrveral  i^ 

•  Tli*»e  lavaliiriu  or  batim,  aeroramg  lo  M.  Froxicr,  stw  m»tt 
•emcwbal  in  X\ie  fonn  of  umilh't  bellnH',  inlonbicti  ■  little  riialM 
•f  water  mat  witb  a  gnu.  deal  u(  rapldilf,  diitnltiui;  tho-|aTt>  tt 
tbt  esrth,  aud  cirryiiig  vvety  ihiiig  anny  witli  it  *icrpt  (Ik  putMto 
^t/M,  which  by  t^ti  iie\ithl  prccipUie  to  Ibe  batlam-     Su^ 

iWes  larp  p'tecca  at  pM  u«  Wou^  a  ^uh  lft*aiiMt«,  dImA 
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peMml  lotion!  in  difibrent  water*,  till  the  eirthjr  ud  ia- 
pan  pBrti  uc  all  •epsraled  and  carried  away  br  Uia 
■tream,  ud  tba  gold  left  at  the  bottom. 

Is  Ibcce  forma  gold  freouently  appears  in  thote  parts  of 
the  world  wheie  it  aboanoi,  but  still  the  greatest  qaand- 
ties  of  it  aie  found  bedded  in  mass«s«f  hard  stone,  which 
lie  at  rast  depths,  being  often  dug  at  160  fiithotns.  lliera 
ia  no  peculiar  stone  in  which  it  is  inunened,  bnt  it  is  met 

■  with  mdiscriminately  in  several  kinds,  some  softer,  soma 

■  harder,  and  eren  in  earths.  The  richest  masses  are  usnally 

■  a  whitiah  but  opaque  stone,  which  is  a  debased  crrstal,  con- 
(  taintng  a  great  deal  of  wlute  earth,  often  tlngea  likewise 
I     with  black,  and  sometimes  with  other  colours.    In  thia 

stone  the  »>ld  lies  in  a  great  variety  of  figures,  sometimes 
like  small  liranchei,  at  other  times  ihterwoven  in  narrower 
or  broader  veins,  or  in  little  flat  spangles  intermixed  with 
specks  of  black.  But,  besides  this  sort,  there  are  many 
coarser  stones  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  which  contain  consi- 
derable quantities  of  gold,  visible  in  large  or  small  spots; 
and  these  are  of  all  tolours,  but  generally  white  or  red- 
dish. In  these  stones  the  gold  is  commonly  in  small 
spangles. 

In  order  to  separate  the  gold  when  dug  out  of  the 

mines,  they  first  break  the  metalline  stone  or  ore  with  iron 

mallets,  and  then  carry  it  to  the  mills,  where  it  is  ground 

to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  afterwards  passed  through 

several  brass  wire  sieves,  as  fine  as  any  we  have  made  of 

silk.     The   powder   thus   prepared,   ii    laid   in   wooden 

J.   troughs,  with  a  proper  quaotitv  of  mercury  and  water, 

r   where  it  is  worked  together,  and  there  left  to  saturate  in 

^  the  sun  and  air  for  forty-eight  hours.     During  this  time. 

,  the  mercury  imbibes  all  the  gold,  without  conering  with 

^  the  coarser  earth  or  sand,  which  upon  inclining  the  troogfa, 

^  is  easily  washed  away  with  the  water.     The  mass  which 

^  then  remains  concreted  at  the  bottom  is  nothing  but  gold, 

^  mercnry,  and  some  fine  earth,  which  last  they  diseneage 

g  from  the  mass  by  repeated  effusions  of  hot  water,  and  the 

,  Uercnry  they  separate  by  distillation  in  large  alembics. 

«aaaU]r  twn  to  WHTpMt  profit  irbentlierclsDOwantof  waur,  Uw 
mapvmm  of  faltiBf  void  thi*  way,  bcinic  but  uiOtaic.coBparedwliI' 
iboM   ucruiiif  Ib  tba  comnraa  nMbod,  hj'  SHchiiics,  fln,  and 


greatest  qaamities  of  any  in  the 
well  as  gold,  is  found  native,  m< 
state  of  ore ;  what  are  commonlj 
no  other  than  stones  of  various  ki 
larg^e  quantities  of  native  sliver. 
contained  in  the  softer  fossils,  as 
is  found  loose  among  strata  a 
lodged  in  stone,  is  usually  disp 
riously  streaked,  ridged,  and  ofte 
that  in  earths  is  frequently  branch 
in  small  roundish  or  oblong  gran 
silver  is  often  found  thus  native 
frequently  met  with  in  a  state  o1 
bodied  in  the  ores  of  other  metal 
The  proper  and  peculiar  ores  o 
their  appearance ;  but  its  most  i 
and  remarkable  body,  being  n 
colour  of  this  is  a  blackish  blue, 
lead,  that  many  have  mistaken 
native  state.     It  is  found  in  larg 
times  of  a  laminated  structure,  c 
rich  in  metal,  containing  often  th 
but  among  these  are  usually  fo 
based  nature,   containing  mud 
guishod  from  the  rest  by  their  u( 
a  paler  colour. 


r      '1 


nA,  a  naoodi  ftwa  mk&wi,  wnA  cmi^raUv  fcUnouL 
Viu  imy  modt  mMoUes  tba  natin  uoiduaarf  sod  m 
■o—MiMM  asuidir  af  lbe<M  fledd  nd  of  ith&t  body,  Iwt 
more  frequently  appro&cbet  to  >  ntiiMnn 

nMe  ere-lkB  men  n  Mri  ippMcaKoei  of  lihar  in  t  ftftto 
of  on,  botit'iffinBd'ntk  aomfa^wi  xotadental  mri*' 
h;  udlberesnstaiiMQf  iMnolaiiBKidcouMtMciM 
*  IT  ihe  Mker  di^  csntnn.  fal 


•  of  Pom,  oobm  of  tbe  ora,:u  tfan  ve  eaUed, 
•nnejiOpBtled-wiA'blwaDd  mdj  othsn  tntraTaoaM 
Amtm  «f  fed,  viA  rnktane  < 


e  blade,  gncn,  or  yellew.  fiome  of  then  mi%  «t 
■ae  aame  of  one  or  other  of  die  orea  above  degcribed, 
cnlj  defaaaed  by  adventitionB  miatmei;  the  oAmt  an 
Stones  wherein  aetrve  silver  i>  lodged,  which  are  com- 
noD^  confoundrd  with  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  silrer 
«rea.  Hie  black  ores  ace  the  ndieit  and  most  easily 
wiuuglu,  and  the  silTcr  they  yield  is  of  the  best  auality. 
The  veins  of  silrar  are  nsaally  ridier  in  the  middle  thui 
towards  the  oxtmnhies ;  but  the  richest  places  are  those 
wbich  the  veins  intersect. 

The  most  celebratod  mines  of  Pern  are  those  of  Potoai, 
ubich  have  now  bean  opened  nearly  260  years,  and  yet 
continae  to  be  wroa^t  with  eqnal  advantage  as  when 
firat  discovered  ;  only  with  this  difii9rence,  that  the  veuta, 
whidi  were  then  almost  on  the  sarface  of  the  motrntain,  am 
BOW  aonk  to  prodigious  depths,  some  of  the  pits  or  wells 
being  200  fatifoms  deep,  and  yet  not  incommoded  with 
walor.  What  renders  the  working  of  mines  exceedingly 
dangerous  is,  the  variety  of  exhalations  arising  Irom  them, 
which  are  even  felt  on  the  ontside,  and  affect  Roimalsthat 
graze  in  the  neighboDrhood ;  but  within  they  stopify  the 
miners,  none  of  whom  can  bear  so  noaions  an  ah  above  a 
day  logetlier.  Sometimes  it  is  so  faUl  as  to  kill  on  the 
■pot,  and  oblige  tfaem  to  stop  up  the  veins  friMn  whence  it 
exhales.    The  mines  of  Potosi  are  the  leaat  anbiect  to 


*  TUliiapVepantiouorarpimeDt,  and  i*  the  ume  with  whstis 
•fhcntiu  called  red  snealc  ;  but  iberc  ii  al)o  a  obile  sum  nuned 
—idsfrti,  otxaipMI  from  tbe  traak  ind  Ifaick  hrancbei  of  tWpaM 
|«ip«4»..  47  »»»  n.de»  d>e  W.ta^  »>.>»«. 
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•ae  vapours,  and  yet  witbout  the  herb  paragvay,  lh«  » 
ioD  whereof  is  drunk  by  the  miners  u  we  do  lea.  tbtM 
nes  mutt  soon  be  abandoneil.  Some  millioiis  of  IndtuH 
I'e  perished  ia  them,  and  prodigious  numbers  coDtikM 
be  deitroyed  every  year. 

The  mountain  of  Potosi,  which  is  famous  for  the  im- 
Dscquantity  of  silver  it  has  produced,  wa&  first  diKo> 
■ed  to  contain  that  metal,  by  a  mere  accideoL  Aa 
Ijan,  named  Gualca,  pursuing  some  wild  goata  op  Am 
'Untain,  and  coming  to  a  very  steep  part,  laid  hold  of  « 
■ub,  in  order  to  ascend  with  the  greater  celerity  ;  but,  i! 
ng  unable  to  support  his  weight,  came  up  by  tbc  nwtt, 
1  discovered  a  mass  of  fine  silver,  and  at  the  MMr 
le  he  found  some  lumps  of  the  same  metsl  amouAi 
ds  which  adhered  to  the  roots.  The  Indian,  who  ImJ 
Porco.  hasted  home,  washed  the  silver,  and  inade  bw 
it,  repairing,  when  his  stock  was  exhausted,  to  hi(pcr< 
:ual  fund.  At  length,  an  intimate  frieod,  perainic 
:  happy  change  in  his  circums lances,  eagerly  impiM 
:  cause ;  and  repeated  his  questions  with  such  euaot- 
IS,  that  Gualca,  confiding  in  his  friendship,  tvreaM 
■  secret.  For  some  time  they  resorted  to  tlie  moimtta 
fresh  supplies,  till,  (luaica  refusing  to  discover  ht> 
ihod  of  purifying  the  metal,  the  other,  in  revengt.  re- 
lied the  whole  secret  to  his  master,  who  went  in  Apii, 
45,  to  view  this  fortunate  breach  in  the  moantain;  hA 
:  mine  was  instantly  worked  with  immense  advaslanu 
e  first  mine  had  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  from  lU 
^asioning  the  discovery  of  other  sources  of  wealth  eli- 
ded in  the  bowels  of  tlie  mountain  :  for,  in  a  few  dayi 
Jther  was  found  no  less  rich,  and  was  named  the  fi« 
nc ;  afterwards  another  was  found,  and  distin^uishMl  ky 
:  name  of  Rica,  or  Rich,  as  exceeding  all  the  re*(,  it 
gth  another  was  discovered,  which  was  called  thi 
mdicta.  These  are  the  principal  mines  of  this  c*l> 
■ted  mountain  ;  but  there  ate  several  smaller,  crosaac 
n  all  directions. 

The  impuriaoce  of  these  discoveries  induced  people  li 
ek  to  Potosi  from  all  parts,  particularly  from  the  crty  ol 
it»,  which  stands  about  ~5  miles  from  the  movmaia, 
ence  the  town  of  Potosi  is  nt  present  near  six  milM  ■ 
cuitt  wdiuhabiVe&Xi'jnta&'^aiJaVibEuniUes,  puticubi^ 


w  'MBCcned  in  the  mioea.  The  air  of  the  monntaiiM 
ideed  lo  cold,  u  to  render  all  the  adjacent  conoti;  i^ 
kably  barrm;  for  it  prodocea  neither  com,  fruit,  nor 
)■,  ,Bnd  yet  the  town  ii  ao  {dentifallj  inpplied,  u  to  be 
'ant  of  nothing,  the  trade  for  proriaiona  heing  greater 
e  than  in  any  other  place,  Lima  excepted.  Some  pro- 
xs  tend  the  best  of  their  com  and  frnit,  others  their 
Ic,  others  their  mannfactnrea ;  while  others  resort 
Iter  with  European  goods,  as  to  a  sure  market  A 
nish  author  declares,  on  the  best  authority,  that  be- 
:  the  year  1638,  it  appeared,  by  the  public  accounts, 
:  the  silver  produced  by  this  mountain  amounted  to 
,619,000  dollars,  which  in  ninety-lhree  years,  the  time 
lad  then  been  discovered,  amounted  to  41.345,013 
ara  per  anouin.  Hence  an  idea  may  be  fanned  of  the 
lense  trade  that  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  in 
town,  which  consists  entirely  of  the  silver  extracted 
a  this  moutiLain,  and  is  still  very  considerable,  dioogb 
le  diminution  has  been  perceived  in  its  produce. 
a  the  province  of  Carangas,  which  is  remarkably  cold, 
«  are  many  silver  mines  constantly  worked;  antMie 
ch,  one  called  Turko,  is  remarkable  for  the  ore  named 
niners  Machecado,  the  fibres  of  the  silver  forming  an 
lirable  intermixture  with  the  stones  in  which  they  are 
Lained.  Besides,  in  the  barren,  sandy  deserts,  extend- 
towards  the  coast  of  the  South  sea,  are  found,  br 
^Bg  in  the  sand,  detached  lumps  of  silver,  unmixed 
I  any  ore  or  stone,  but  what  adheres  to  the  metal, 
'  having  alt  the  appearance  of  melted  silver,  with 
■k  terrene  particles  on  the  outside.  The  siie  aad 
re  of  these  lumps  are  very  different,  aome  weigfainff 
at  two  marks,  or  sixteen  ounces,  and  some  above  a 
dred  marks.  These  lumps  of  silver  are  found  in  dif- 
Dt  parts  of  the  same  ground,  tfaot^  seldom  near  eadi 

he  manner  of  separating  silver  from  it*  ore  la  neartf 
same  as  in  gold.  They  break  the  ore  ia  the  stamp> 
mill  till  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  ud  then  mix  it  ep 
I  mercury  into  a  sort  of  paste,  which  they  ksead  in  &e 
ghs  till  the  water  has  by  degrees  wadted  away  all  th« 
by  particlei.  After  this  tbiey  strain  off  part  of  Aa 
cnry  from  it  thiongb  a  wooUen  bag  to  tern  »f^ft,n^ 
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tlie  rest  ta  made  to  evaporate  by  fire.  "Hie  •ilTCr  (hU  n- 
mains  behiad  U,  last  of  all,  perfectly  refine)  from  ift 
heterogeneous  matter  by  a  solution  of  lend,  Mhich,  «sfat 
tag  from  it,  carries  off*  in  fumes  the  copper  or  otber  iUkf. 
^-Smith's  Wondert. 


COAL  MINES. 

Abodt  Mendip  hilU  tbere  is  ^reat  plenty  of  coal.  Ml 
to  be  found  indited  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  tbe  &f^ 
lisli  ciiat  is  of  greatest  repute  even  in  foreign  Coartri4 
and  makes  a  considerable  article  of  our  commetce.  fh 
Hendip  coal-mines  are  very  subject  to  Cre  ilaBipl,  If 
which  many  men  have  been  killed,  maimed,  or  tnumHf 
burnt.  Some  have  been  blown  up  at  the  mouth  of  d« 
works,  and  the  lum-beam,  that  han^s  over  the  shahof  ikc 
pit,  has  been  thrown  otT  its  frame  by  the  viotence  tt  tla 
blasL  To  prevent  these  mischiefs,  the  minora  ««  M 
candles  in  their  works,  but  thoic  of  a  single  wick.  wUfK 
seventy  to  the  pound,  which  ^ve  :ia  p^at  light  llieie,  ■■ 
those  of  ten  or  twelve  to  the  pound  do  in  other  plac«<;  orf 
they  always  put  them  behind  them,  never  prcsentiog;  An 
to  tiie  breast  of  the  work. 

From  these  minus,  and  those  of  Kinpswood,  GlouuiW 
«hire,  the  city  of  Bristol  is  supplied  with  coals  ;  but  nopM 
of  England  affords  such  prodigious  quantities  of  thi*  m- 
viceable  mineral  as  the  pits  about  Ncwcaslle^upoB-Trne.  ft 
is  aUiioBt  impossible  to  express  the  vast  trade  which  Ati 
town  carries  on  in  this  single  article;  for  their --oah  are  ad 
only  sent  by  sea  to  many  other  parts  of  England  and  S«* 
land,  but  also  to  Hollanil,  and.  in  lime  of  peace,  to  Frtua 
and  Planden.  But  to  g;i*c  our  readers  a  jmt  idea  of  fe 
wonderful  consumption  of  Newcastle  coal,  w«  need  <d|f 
inform  them,  that  from  this  inexhansliblc  source,  tbe  diy 
of  London  is  supplied,  which  alone  is  reckoned  to  «• 
xtme  annually  at  least  600,000  chaldrons,  mek  dMMiv 
containing  six  and  thirty  bushels.  Nor  should  -we  Ibi^ 
<^e  coal-piu  near  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  whtrb  ■ 
tbe  most  eminent  part  in  England  for  its  coal-trade,  Kf*' 
ciuttit-  rxccpced.  From  hence  the  city  of  Duhlia.  ani  «t 
■W  touriM  sA  liftVftu^  Qa.'OQ&  <M«hV,^a  well  m  Msne  fa> 
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of  Booduid  ttd  the  ble  of  Man,  an  duefly  anppUed ;  m 
that,  in  time  of  war,  «  iipon  acconnt  of  contmy  winda, 
itiano  nscommaB  tfaior  to  see  two  hnndredahipa  atone* 
eat  MuT  from  tUa  place  for  Dnblin  Uden  whh  coala. 

Under  thia  article  imiat  be  noticed  a  wnarkabie  cool, 
called  eannel,  or  candle-coal,  iritidi  ia  fonnd  in  aene  of 
the  norlliein  conntiet,  particulailj  in  Lancaahiie.  Itia 
lisfat  and  doiaj,  apt  lo  cleave  into  flakea,  and,  when  ki»^ 
^d,  Tieloa  a  conbnnal  blaxe  till  it  ii  conanmed  to  adtea. 
ba  kudaeaa  rcnden  it  capable  of  a  £ne  ptdiiA;  and 
ataodiahea,  cqpt,  candleaticka,  Ae^  an  fnqnentlj  natia 
of  it  Thongti  it  ia  ai  black  as  jet,  it  will  net  soU  the 
finest  baadkcR^ief. 

neie  is  anodier  mconraon  Und  of  coal  dn^vpia 
Stafibrdabtte,  called  Peacock-coal ;  becanae,  iriien  tnmed 
to  the  light,  it  riiows  all  the  coloun  in  the  peacock'a  train  ; 
bat  it  is  too  soft  to  be  polished. — Skixb's  VondEcr*. 


SILVER  MIWE  OF  SARLBERG,  IN  SWEDEN. 

Tub  mine  of  Sahlberg  is  situated  half  a  le^:oe  frou 
SaUa,  a  sraall  and  very  badly-paved  town  in  6wMen,  and 
belongs  entiiely  to  individuals.  It  is  divided  into  160 
lots  or  aharee — a  portion  of  land  and  some  ground  in  the 
town  belon^g  to  each  lot. 

The  works  of  this  tnioe,  observes  die  writer,  are  highly 
deserving  of  notice,  and  wonderful.  Yon  descend  by  t 
month,  Ailed  Queen  Chiistba's,  the  openine  of  wbKJi 
is  29  feet  by  19 ;  (his  lead  g  to  the  first  gallery.  The 
manwr  of  going  down  in  buckets  is  unpleasant  to 
many ;  yet,  what  may  tend  to  give  courage  to  the  adven- 
tmcr,  no  esample  was  ever  known  of  the  cord  breaking; 
and  tfnnj  accidents  ever  happen,  which  occasionally  <M, 
10  the  number  of  two  or  three  in  the  year,  it  is  nnifoimly 
ovinf  lo  imprudence  and  carelessnesa.  A  singnlat  pi^ 
jndice  prevails  here  with  respect  to  women;  the  woikmeB 
■aeteaatng  dmt  as  often  as  one  enters  the  mine,  some  Bna- 
aortune  will  inevitably  follow.  A  woman  went  down  afew 
ysara  ago,  and  a  workman  two  days  afterwards  coasmittad 
•tticide.     This  catastrophe  has  in  non'  ^"^  ""  ^' 

the  1 
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with  an  evil  eye  on  any  woman  who  may 
down,  a  matter  which  rarely  happens. 

The  bucket  in  which  you  descend  is  faslened  to  a. 
which  is  changed  every  ten  months,  and  which  aflm 
serves  to  draw  up  the  ore.  We  were  sir  minutes,  conlt, 
sues  the  writer,  in  going  down,  and  six  and  a 
ascending,  on  account  of  the  movement  lessening  •• 
bucket  approaches  ihe  surface.  As  one  bucket  ai 
another  goes  down  for  the  ore ;  the  bucket  fur  the 
of  the  men  is  always  the  same,  and  both  those  for  Ac 
and  the  men  are  constantly  in  motion  day  qpd  nigbt. 
you  go  down,  you  provide  yourselves  with  ton^Mi. 
order  to  see  the  galleries  worked  in  llie  shaft,  as  «dl 
to  direct  the  bucket,  and  prevent  its  striking  againu 
projecting  parts  of  Uie  rock.  One  cannot  help  fecVq, 
little  frightened  at  experiencing  now  and  then  a  somewW 
sensible  shock,  and  which  alsirm  is  au^ented  by  one* 
critical  situation.  This  shock  is  occasioned  by  tht  Hpi 
in  turning  round,  the  cylinder  sometimes  rolling  om Ut 
own  coils;  and  a^er  some  turns,  upon  its  unwinding,  it 
causes  a  vibration,  which  is  communicated  through  At 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  and  even  to  (he  bucket  it*dC 
The  two  wheels  which  draw  up  the  bucket  are  doabb. 
and  are  acted  upon  by  water;  they  are  adapted  m  m  W 
bear  being  turned  one  way  oi  the  oilier,  and  ini  ii  mi  w 
diminish  their  velocity,  by  means  of  lluod-gatea.  whic^  in 
raised  more  or  less:  they  are  al(o  slopped  at  pleamtft. 
This  wholly  depends  on  the  man  eniployed  it)  the  dim- 
tion  of  the  ropes,  and  who  is  admi 'inched  by  a  call  IrOB 
the  top  of  the  mine.  His  business  requires  the  txvxK 
attention;  for  any  imprudence  or  forgetful iioss  mifii 
have  the  most  disastrous  consei|iHiu'es.  Thcie  t»* 
wheels  are  40  feet  in  diameter,  as  wiil  as  the  two  em- 
ployed for  the  pumps.  The  water,  which  works  the  iW- 
lerent  machinery,  flows  through  a  canal  of  more  ibM 
three  miles  in  length.  There  are  three  rows  of  pumpi  » 
the  hydraulic  engine  for  pumpin.-  the  water  out  ul'  iIm 
nine.  On  the  side  is  a  well,  calh d  bnect.  b\  v,bkb  tM 
may  descend  the  mine,  by  means  q(  l:iddors,'to  the  dcpik 
of  80  fathoms.  You  perceive  afterwards  a  nunbai  rfi 
•ICMfby  which  you  may  go  down  lower,  even  lo  th«  ItMl 
fpmrji  vbeitce  -jom  ^u^  a^ain  the  choice  of  * 
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ler  by  meani  of  the  bucket  or  ladders,  to  tbe  deepest 
leiy  of  the  mipe.  These  Udders,  however,  are  not 
y  conrenieat,  aiul  an  used  by  those  woikmea  only  who 

emploved  at  the  pump,  every  body  giving  the  preier- 
e  to  tne  backets.    Theie  are  a  number  of  marks  on 

Tope,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  bucket  at  the 
leries  worked  in  Queen  Christina's  shaft.  There  is  a 
at  consumption  of  wood  in  this  mine,  for  splitting  the 
k ;  and  in  different  parts  are  lighted  fires,  which  nave 
ine  effect.  All  the  vaults  are  exceedingly  hard,  the 
amunications  very  large  and  extremely  neat;  you  might 
ve  a  carriage  throueh  the  whole  of  the  first  bottom. 
:re  is  here  a  smdl  apartment  for  visitors  to  rest 
mselves  in,  and  a  register  for  the  inscription  of  thdr 
ites. 

Lnother  mode  of  descending,    is  by  means  of  ropes 
f,     iu  which  the   adventurers  frequently  suffer  very 
erely  from  the  experiment. 
The  name  of  the  place  where  the  foundry  is,  to  which 

ore  is  brought,  is  named  Sahlahutta,  and  is  a  quarter 
s  league  from  the  town  of  Sahla.  As  you  travel  thither, 
.  notice  a  number  of  houses,  standing  by  themselves, 
fear  of  fire,  which  serve  as  magazines  for  storing  the 
n,  grain,  and  forage  of  the  inhabitants.  All  the  houses 
iahlahutta  are  occupied  by  difTerent  persons  belonging 
be  foundry.  A  river  which  passes  through  it  serves 
rork  a  number  of  wheels.  More  than  200  workmen 
employed  at  the  foundry,  and  a  like  number  at  tha 
es.  liie  stones  drawn  from  the  mines  are  carried  into 
iilding  containing  32  pestles,  moved  by  wheels,  which 
re  to  reduce  thera  to  powder.  There  are  two  sorts  ot 
rder,  the  one  called  flour  or  dust,  and  the  other  paste; 
first  of  which  is  the  best.  The  ore  thus  pounded  runs 
into  wooden  receivers,  is  spread  upon  sheets  of  coarse 
h,  and  washed  by  water  which  falls  over  it,  and  is 
-ed  with  a  sort  of  blunt  stick;  this  operation  is 
led  the  washing.  In  this  part  of  the  building  there 
eight  washing-machines,  and  fifly-six  are  distributed 
ther  places.  The  washing  yields  two  kinds  of  ore; 
:  which  remains  at  the  bottom  is  the  richest.     From 

part  we  went  to  the  place  where  it  is  calcined ;  Ikey 
M  use  of  wood  for  heating  their  fnmaces,  two  ia 


wind  w  aepmted  frna  die  s3ver:  itt  Ais  oairi 
tK  lead  beeBm*  *  ricifed,  md  is  »ft-i  auds  rPOM* 
s  nataral  Rate.  Thii  optraikn  takes  wp  factr-i 
oats.  A  »ery  hi^t  tie  for  eisfet  or  nn»e  boon  !•■ 
!te,  u  a  last  process,  to  pan^  Av  tiher  entii^  I 
ie  Knle  lead  which  still  reraains;  this  n  dox  nsl 
itnace.  placed  oader  a  belL — FoKTtA'a  7mvli; 


IRON  MINES. 

This  asefnl  meUl.  liron.)  of  which  ovr  wtend  lA 

0  tmall  qaantities.  is  indeed,  with  rFsp««t  to  rtti  •■ 
illness,  the  most  valuable  o('  alt  laetals;  it  coAsUtsa 
arth,  salt,  and  sulphur — but  all  imiMirr.  itl-mixcd. 
1-digested,  which  reniiers  it  eitrem<>ly  Icible  to  nwL 

1  t^  hardest,  driest,  and  most  ditbcult  to  nek.  d 
mals.  ItBav  be  soft.'nted,  howCTcr.  bv  beKbof  it* 
I  the  fire,  faammerinE:  rt.  and  letting  tt  cool  af  is 
■d  It  is  hardeoed  bv  bein^  extioipiished  in  water. 
U  the  iroit-wotks  ia  Encftaail.  those  in  the  forvMof  D) 
■  OtoDCetlershire,  are  in  most  repute.  The  ore  m  U 
Mt«  in  great  pleotv,  differing  much  in  colow.  w«^ 
nd  goodness.  The  best,  called  bmsh  or«,  is  feta 
txj  ponderous,  and  full  of  httle  speck»,  Umi  shine 
ihrer-  This  affords  the  greatest  qoaniiij  of  inia :  ha 
leltcd  ftlone,  the  metal  is  ver;  briide,  utd  iWntee  i 
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uM.  To  remedjr  this,  they  mix  It  with  a  dne 
f  cinder,  (which  is  the  rernse  of  the  ore,  after 
has  been  extracted,)  and  this  gives  it  such  ad- 
Dgfaaess,  as  makes  it  equal  to  any  that  is  bron^t 
gn  countries.  After  the  worlcmen  have  due  np 
leir  first  business  is  to  calcine  it,  which  is  done 
nuch  like  our  ordlDary  lime-kilns.  Tliese  th^ 
op  with  coal  and  ore,  a  layer  of  each  altemateh; 
ng  fire  to  the  bottom,  they  let  it  bum  till  the 
sted,  and  renew  the  kilns  with  fresh  ore  and 
;  same  manner  as  before.    ThU  does  not  melt 

but  consumes  the  more  drossy  part  of  the  ore, 
{  it  malleable ;  serving  instead  of  the  beating 
ng  used  with  other  ores.  After  this  operatioD, 
:d  to  the  furnaces,  which  are  built  of  brick  or 
)ut  30  feet  high,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
n  egg,  being  about  10  feet  wide  in  the  middle, 
narrower  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Behind  the 
e  fixed  two  large  pair  of  bellows,  the  noses  of 
tt  at  a  little  hole  near  the  bottom;  these  ar« 
'  a  large  wheel,  turned  about  by  water,  and  are 
■ed  as  to  play  allemaidy,  the  one  giving  the 
St  the  other  is  rising.  The  furnace  is  filled  With 
ndcr,  intermixed  with  charcoal,  which  being  set 
e  materials  run  together  into  a  hard  cake  or 
d  the  metal,  as  it  melts,  trickles  down  into 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  there  it  t 
ipen  for  the  men  to  take  away  the  scum  and 
1  let  out  the  metal  as  they  see  occasion.     Before 

of  the  furnace  lies  a  great  bed  of  sand,  wherein 
i  furrows  of  what  shape  they  please ;  and  when 
ers  are  full,  the  metal  is  let  into  them.  In  this 
ley  keep  the  furnaces  constantly  employed  for 
iths  together,  never  suffering  the  fire  to  slacken 
lay,  but  still  pouring  in  at  the  top  a  fresh  supply 
I  fuel,  which  in  these  works  is  always  charcoal  ; 
hence  the  sows  and  pigs  of  iron  are  carried  to 
3,  where  they  are  wrought  into  bars. — Siiitb's 
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IRONMINE  AT  DALMORA. 

The  mines  of  Dalmora  (says  a  modem  UaTdler),  «r 
ilebrated  for  producing  the  finest  iron  ore  in  Earopc  k 

not  dag  as  in  the  mineE  of  tin  aud  coal  in  Engtaoa,  Ue 
»m  «p  by  powder.  This  operation  is  performed  nm 
ay  at  noon,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  tremeadous  and  aiM 

is  possible  to  conceive.  We  arrived  at  tbe  mondi  J 
le  great  mine,  which  is  nearly  half  an  Englisb  nuk  k 
rcumfcrence,  in  time  to  be  present  at  it.  Soon  Jls 
Tclve  o'clock,  the  first  explosion  began,  which  T  tuMl 
^tnpare  to  any  tiling  bo  aptly  as  sub  terraneous  ihnfa. 
r  volleys  of  artillery  discharged  under  grotud,  MdAl 
3ncassion  was  so  violent  as  to  shake  tb«  suntraafiit 
irth  on  every  side. 

As  soon  as  the  explosions  were  finished,  I  dcttro>Kd 
)  descend  into  ihe  mine,  though  there  wai  qo  Way  (a  da 
lis  but  in  a  large  deep  bucket,  fasteaed  by  cfaaiMloi 
^pe.  The  inspector,  at  whose  houec  1  had  »l^»t  tl*  (»- 
eding  night,  took  no  little  pains  to  dissuade  me  froaAl 
^solution,  and  pointed  ont  the  melancholy  accidcati  lU 
Dmetimes  happened  on  such  occasions.  Finding,  bov- 
ver, that  I  was  deaf  to  all  his  remonstrances,  be  piuiiiM 

clean  bucket,  and  pat  two  men  in  it  to  accompainM 
am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  when  I  found  ajMU  iw 
ended  between  heaven  and  carlh  by  a  rope,  and  lodtal 
own  into  the  deep  and  dark  abyss  before  me,  to  i^ktl 
3uld  see  no  termination,  I  shuddered  with  apprebenM^ 
ad  half  repented  my  curiosity.  This,  however,  waa  «>• 
momentary  sensation,  and  before  I  ha*d  detceiMM  |H 
^et,  I  looked  round  on  the  scene  with  lolerablr  a* 
aaure,  I  was  near  nine  minutes  before  I  reached  lb 
ottom,  it  being  SO  fathoms,  or  480  fc£t  deep.  Tbc  m* 
r  ihe  mine,  when  I  set  my  foot  on  the  rorfli,  was  Kffi 
ad  sublime  in  the  highest  degree  :  whether  term  « 
leasure  formed  the  predominant  feeling,  as  I  Iooli(d< 
,  is  hard  to  say.  'ITie  light  of  the  day  was  very  f»i«^ 
dmilled  into  these  subterraneous  cavcrnt,  in  many  pliM 

was  absolutely  lost,  and  flambeaux  supplied  iu  |il>c*l 
■aw  beams  of  wood  ncross  from  one  side  of  Uw  rpcill 
lOlher,  where  the  mmers  tat  employed  in  boring  bok*  if 
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miitsion  of  powder,  with  the  utmost  uncoaceni, 
the  least  diuiaess,  or  even  a  failure  in  preserrin^ 
juilibrium,  must  have  made  them  lose  their  seat, 
ihed  them  to  pieces  against  the  ragged  surface  of 
kbeneath.  Tlie  fragments,  tom.upby theexplosioa 
s  to  my  descent,  lay  in  vast  heaps  on  all  sides, 
whole  scene  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  gloomy 

aained  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  these  eloomy 
;htful  caverns,  and  traversed  every  accessible  part 
n,  conducted  by  my  guides.  The  weather  above 
-y  warm ;  but  here  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
vered  with  ice;  and  1  fojnd  myself  surrounded 
G  colds  of  the  most  rigorous  winter,  amid  darkness 
es  of  iron.  In  one  of  these,  which  rau  a  consider- 
y  under  the  rock,  were  eight  wretches  warming 
ves  round  a  charcoal  fire,  and  eating  the  scanty 
mce  produced  from  their  miserable  occupation, 
ise  with  surprise  at  seeing  so  unexpected  a  guest 
them  :  and  1  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  dry  my 
:t  with  treading  on  the  melted  ice,  at  their  fire. 
i  are  no  less  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men 
tly  employed  in  these  mines,  and  their  pay  is  only 
r  dollar,  or  three  pence  English  per  day.  They 
St  opened  about  I5S0,  under  the  reign  of  John  HI. ; 
'c  been  worked  constantly  ever  since  that  time.— 
s  Wonders. 


LAR  DISCOVERY  OFA  QUICKSILVER  MINE. 

mines  of  quicksilver,  near  Idrad,  in  Carniola,  are 
<  the  richest  of  their  kind  in  Europe ;  aud  were  first 
red  in  the  year  1497,  in  the  following  singular 
: — A  cooper  having  one  evening  placed  a  new  tub 
dropping  spring,  in  order  to  try  if  it  would  hold 
when  he  came  in  the  morning  found  it  so  heavy, 
could  hardly  move  it.  At  first  the  superstitious 
,  that  are  apt  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  ignorant, 
m  suspect  that  his  tub  was  bewitched ;  but  at  last 
ng  a  shining  fluid  at  the  bottom,  he  went  to  Lau- 
ind  showed  it  to  an  apotfaeoary,  who  immediately 
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Llismissed  him  wUh  a  Email  gratuity,  and  Md  hba  I 
■oiike  mure  of  the  same  stuff,  wheoever  he  eonld  meet 
L  Thi»  the  )M)ar  cooper  frequently  did,  betn^  h 
oleased  with  bis  good  iortune,  till,  at  lengtk,  tlw 
aeing'  made  public,  severs.!  persons  Fornied  tke^ 
-nio  a  society,  in  order  to  search  farther  ihio  iheq 
[ilver  mine.  In  their  possession  it  contiDaed,  tiU  tm 
Duke  of  Austria,  perceiving  the  great  imponanesof  tf 
mrk,  gave  thi^m  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  compeniuill 
iie  esponses  they  had  been  at,  and  took  it  uiU  U 

The  gnbterran^ous  passages  of  diis  mine  arc  m4 
tive,  that  it  would  take  up  several  hours  to  go  tfeR 
.hem.  The  greatest  perpendiculttr  height,  i  iiw|wim|1 
he  entrance  of  the  shaft,  is  840  feet ;  but  as  tfaiy  J 
loriionlally  under  a  high  mountain,  the  depth  wodl 
nnch  ^eater,  if  it  were  measured  from  the  sur^»rf 
Piill.  One  way  of  descending  down  the  shafts  ill 
jucket;  but  as  the  entrance  is  narrow,  the  baM 
liable  to  strike  against  (he  sides,  or  to  lie  siopfMdk 
way,  BO  that  it  may  be  easily  overset.  The  oth«v  • 
E^ing  down  is  that  of  descending  by  a  ^eal  n«^ 
ladders  placed  obliquely  ;  but  as  the  ladders  are  ««l 
narrow,  a  person  must  step  very  cautionsty  to  pi 
himself  from  falling.  In  some  of  the  subterronrHi 
■ag>;s  the  heat  is  so  intense,  as  to  throw  a  man  inU)  a; 
'use  perspiration ;  and  formerly,  in  some  of  the  shi^ 
lir  was  so  extremely  confined,  that  several  raineni 
luffocated  by  a  kind  of  igneous  vapour  ;  but  by  >U 
Jie  main  shaft  deeper,  the  progress  of  this  raiinnirf 
}een  happily  prevented.  Near  the  main  shaft  tsti 
irheel,  and  an  hydraulic  machine  to  raiso  the  wxtirl 
.he  bottom  of  the  mine. 

Virgin  mercury  is  prepared  by  nature,  and  ia  fM 
lome  of  [he  ores  of  this  mine,  in  a  multitude  oflittfeA 
)f  pure'iuicksilver;  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  inaUi 
;Uv,  uud  sometimes  Hows  down  the  passagea  or  Uk 
if  the  mine  ia  a  small  continued  stream,  so  tbata  unbI 
'requently  gathered  in  six  hours  ihiriy-six  potmds  rf* 
fin  mercury,  which  bear3  a  higher  price  than  co^ 
juicksilver.  The  rest  is  extracte<I  from  cinnabar.  Of) 
rf  (^uickaAvei,  «\u<^u^\TidK>l,  washed,  anJiiiitiM 


e  iron  retorts,  whence  the  mercury  cmaa  ova  pan 

a  receiver.  Eight  hundred  retorts  are  emf^yed  at 
time  in  tlie  funiacei  belonging  to  this  mine;,  aad  vc 
;e  of  the  vast  quanticies  of  Quicksilver  procuoad  &om 
a  by  the  remarks  of  an  ioteltigent  trareller,  who  teUa 
hat  he  saw  in  the  cattle,  above  470  ton*  of  itin  ban^% 

in  another  place,  aa  much  ore  as  would  tkke  op  two 
it»  distil. 

hmy  of  the  miners  ace  afflicted  with  a  nervous  disoiv 
,  accompanied  with  violent  tremblings,  oonvulsire  mo^ 
la  of  the  hands  and  ]eg»,  and  frigfatiul  distortioos  at 
face.  These  disorders  may  be  chiefly  attribuled  to  tbe 
iu  mercury,  which  in  a  Eurprisin^  manner  ineiauates 
If  into  the  bodies  of  the  miners,  so  that  when  they  go 

a  warm  bath,  or  are  put  into  a  profuse  sweat  by  steam:, 
)s  of  pure  mercury  have  been  actually  known  to  issue 
ugh  their  pores.  These  mines  are  sometimes  infested 
I  rats  and  mice,  which  feed  on  the  cmmbi  of  bread, 

dropped  bv  the  miners  at  their  meals ;  but  these 
sals  soon  fall  victims  to  the  same  convulsive  disorders 
:h  attack  the  workmen, — SHna'iWoiuUrt. 


CHAPEL  OF  SALT,  IN  A  SALT  MINE. 

HE  salt  mines  near  Eperies,  in  Upper  Hungary,  are 
to  be  1 80  fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  salt  runs  in  such 
ligious  lai^  veins,  that  the  miners  sometimes  dig 
ses  often  thousand  weight;  but  these  are  usually  cut 
S4]uare  pieces  of  about  two  feel  long',  and  twelve 
lU  thick,  for  the  convcnieocy  of  drawing  them  out  at' 
miae.  The  colour  of  the  ordinary  stone  is  rather  grey, 
when  broken  and  ground  for  use,  it  becomes  aa  iritue 
'  it  bad  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  refiner.  Some 
he  salt  is  of  a  delicate  blue  colour,  some  yellow,  and 
e  as  hard  and  transparent  a*  crystal,  the  latter  of 
'h  is  frequently  wrought  into  toys,  or  elegant  small 
isils.  The  water  of  this  mine,  whea  boiled,  affords  a 
kish  salt,  which  is  generally  given  to  cattle, 
n  attentive  spectator,  in  roving  through  these  snbten- 
ous  caverns,  muat  of  necessity  adinire  tlie  BurioBS 
an  of  salt,,  which  grow  like  the  beard.  e£  &  goat,  bat 
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ppear  of  superior  fineness  nnd  delicscy,  HwM  pt 
re  extremely  briltle,  and  will  enflily  melt  in  moUtpl 
ut  they  consist  of  the  purest,  whitest,  and  most  b«i 
alt  that  can  be  imagioed.  They  ore  not,  howuTcr, 
sund  in  all  the  cuts,  nor  at  all  times ;  for  their  qi 
.nee  depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  m 
)ut  the  most  remarkable  curiosity  in  this  tninc  is»d 
vith  an  ailar,  pulpit,  sacristy,  and  seats,  alt  cut  out 
ock  of  salt;  tnis  chapel  is  sulliciently  large  to  acca 
late  n  hundred  persons,  and  heru  divine  service  I 
lually  celebrated  by  a  Jesuit  from  the  neighbonnng  t 
—Smith's  Won<ieTt. 


MST  EXTENT  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  C30LD  II 

Of  the  Hungarian  gold  mines,  the  most  considenl 
liat  of  Chremitz,  which  is  about  960  feet  in  depth,  a 
niles  in  length,  and  has  been  wrought  above  940  ] 
The  veins  generally  run  in  a  north  or  easteily  diM 
tnd  the  miners  direct  themselves,  in  their  subttni 
Progress,  by  a  compuss.  Some  of  the  old  passages  i 
nine,  by  being  long  disused,  are  entirely  closed  npi 
md  others  are  becoming  very  narrow,  the  rocks  ga 
md  uniting  by  degrees,  especially  in  rooist  placet.  F 
)f  pure  gold,  of  a  considerable  size,  have  bieen  soas 
bund  in  this  nine ;  but  the  gold  is  generally  beddd 
iort  of  stony  glebe,  or  ore  of  different  colours.  Vi 
ncthods  arc  used  to  separate  the  gold  front  the  on 
he  most  usual  one  is  thus  : — After  the  ore  has  beenb 
tnd  pounded  very  small,  the  workmen  lay  it  upM 
:loths,  washing  aod  stirring  it  about  until  all  the  a 
Mkrts  are  washed  away,  and  the  heavier  metalline  pwl 
'emain  behind.  The  cloths  used  upon  this  nmiini 
ifterwards  washed  clean  in  leveral  tubs;  the  water  it  ■ 
wured  off  from  its  sediment;  and  the  metalline  parti 
tiler  being  well  kneaded  with  quicksilver,  arewi 
1  third  time  iu  a  wooden  vessel.  The  ^Id  and  f 
lilver  being  then  thoroughly  mixed,  they  strain  a 
nuch  of  the  latter  as  they  can,  through  two  dothii 
ay  the  remaining  mass  upon  a  perforated  pfaUe,  at 
Uep  pui  fix«d  va  \h«  fraund.     Hut  pu  Mnif  (k 
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tnd  a  charcoal  fire  kindled  uoder  it,  the  remain- 
lilver  is  drawn  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
is  then  thrown  into  a  fire,  where  it  undergoes  a 
purification<^^i(iTB'B  Wcmdert. 


TIN  MINES. 

r  the  varioui  metals  and  minerali  produced  in 
none  is  more  considerable  than  its  tin,  the 
sart  of  Europe  being  supplied  vith  that  article 
nines  in  Corntfall.  The  chemists  look  upon  tin 
ies  of  imperfect  metal,  generated  of  two  different 
;.,  that  of  silver,  and  that  of  lead,  and  it  is  fre- 
lund  both  in  lead  and  silver  mines, 
ng  the  tin  mines  have  been  discovered  or  worked, 
visibly  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Iritons,  if  not  the  Itomans,  converted  them  lo 
antagc.  Under  the  Saxons  they  appear  to  have 
ected  ;  but  after  the  coming  in  of  the  Normani, 
uced  very  considerable  revenues  to  the  earls  of 
particularly  to  Richard,  brother  of  king  Henry 
eral  regulations  were  afterwards  made  to  encou- 
nturers ;  a  charter,  and  various  iramunities  being 
>y  Edmund,  earl  Richard's  brother,  who  also 
id  ratified  the  'stannary  laws,  laying  a  certain 
1  the  tin,  payable  to  the  carts  of  Cornwall.  Ed- 
confirmed  the  tinners  in  all  their  privileges,  and 
ornwalt  into  a  dukedom,  with  which  he  invested 
Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  and  since  that  time, 
apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  if  eldest  sons, 
yed  it  successively. 

rking  of  the  tin  mines  is  extremely  difficult,  not 
ceount  of  the  great  depth  lo  which  the  workmen 
imes  obliged  to  sink  their  shafts  or  pits,  but  also 


,  .  >,  and  as  maajr  towni 

ID  muii  be  cDiDcd,  or  lUinped  with  tlie  wal  uf  the  ducby. 
(£>!  dutin  arc  uaid,  the  Uddcf  may  fell  hti  tin  where  be 
•cr;  but  if  the  kinE.  or  the  duke  ofComwallt  wiahMM 
,  iliey  ma;  alwaji  claim  pr*-«nptu>a. 
R 
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ecause  the  rocks  through  which  k  pasaagc  n  to  be  cat 
Te  so  hard,  thai  they  can  scarcely  dig  a  foot  in  a  «r«k 
'lie  soft  shaking  earth  found  in  these  mines  is  uJto  «tn 
roubleaotne,  on  account  of  the  unwhole»oine  vapovn  t 
xhales,  and  the  currents  of  waU;r  that  frequeail;  unt 
rom  it.  When  the  ore  *s  dug'  and  drawn  out  of  tfic  mw 
;  is  broken  to  pieces  with  lar^e  hMnmers,  and  ihea  ca- 
icd  lo  a  stamping  mill,  where  it  is  pounded  still  (maUK 
nd  the  water  passing  thioagh,  washes  aw^  Uw  Mrt* 
arts,  leaving  the  metallic  onee  behind.  It  ia  thoiAai 
)  a  furnace  on  iron  plates,  and  ground  to  pewdasi 
rasing  mill ;  afler  which  it  is  again  washed  and  drw^a' 
)  this  state  the  inetallic  matter  ia  called  black  liik  1l 
onvert  it  inlo  white  tin,  or  melal,  they  carry  it  U  i^ 
ace,  where,  by  means  of  a  charcoal  fire,  kept  up  b^  Mf 
krge  bellows,  it  is  snicked ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  xiaejif 
^  which  ia  the  last  tlung  done  to  it  in  itie  work^  !>■ 
ounde  of  black  tin,  when  smelted,  yield  about  ooe  of  •^'^ 
t  is  remarkable,  that  the  dross  or  scoria  acunuaed  ti^ 
ji  fusion,  and  melted  down  with  fresh  ore,  rut  <M 
letal ;  and  even  the  matter  washed  and  aeparaied  ta 
le  metal  in  the  mill,  hein^  thrown  up  In  be^M.il'l 
ssting  six  or  seven  years,  will,  by  fetching  over  agiisi'  J 
ley  term  it,  yield  as  irood  tin  as  that,  of  C 

MITh's   Wondert. 


COPPER  MINES. 

No  part  of  Eurojic  affords  richer  copper  than  C^ 
all,  though  the  mines  have  nut  been  worked  widit* 
derabic  advantage  much  more  than  a  century,  k* 
lere  discovered  in  a  vast  variety  of  ores,  the  moctc* 
ion  of  which  is  of  a  yellow  brass  colour;  but  Uwk' 
Iso  red,  grey,  black,  blue,  and  green:  the  black.  W 
id  green,  yield  but  little  ;  the  grey  coDtains  mor«  M 
lan  ^e  yellow,  and  the  red  more  than  the  enj.  H 
-e  bt-sidcB,  in  most  of  the  mines,  considerate  ^oK 

malleable  copper,  which  from  its  purity,  the  ■<■ 
rm  virgin  ore.  This  is  combined  and  alla\cd  *ii^ 
oua  aubslancta  *,  sotMAimes  with  base  crystal,  «o«eU 


iUia 
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iU  figure  is  also  very  various,  being  sometimes  m  thin 
"plates,  shaped  like  leaves,  sometimes  in  drops  and  lumps, 
sometimes  branched,  fringed,  or  twisted  into  wires ;  some- 
times crossed  at  the  top  like  a  dagger,  and  sometimes  re- 
sembling hollow  filligree.      It  has  also  been   found  in 
powder,  little  inferior  in  lustre  to  that  of  gold,  in  solid 
masses  of  several  pounds  weight,  maturated,  unmixed* 
and  highly  polished,  and  in  a  congeries  of  combined  gra- 
nules.    The  water  in  which  the  copper  ore  is  washed,  has 
been  discovered  to  make  blue  vitriol  of  the  best  kind ;  and 
that  which  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the  mines,  is  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  copper,  that  were  it  detained  in 
proper  receptacles,  it  would  produce  great  quantities  of 
malleable  copper,  without  any  hazard  or  attendance,  and 
with  little  more  charge  than  the  purchase  of  a  much  less 
quantity  of  the  most  useless  old  iron;  which  being  im- 
mersed in  this  water,  will,  in  about  fourteen  days,  produce 
more  than  its  weight  of  what  is  called  copper  mud,  whence 
may  be  obtained  a  great  proportion  of  pure  copper. — 
Smith's  Wonders, 


SALT  MINES. 

At  Wielitska,  a  small  town,  about  eight  aiiles  from 
Cracow,  in  Poland,  is  a  remarkable  salt  mine,  excavatea 
in  a  ridge  of  hills  at  the  northern  extremi^  of  the  chain 
which  joins  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  aod  has  been 
WToagbt  above  600  years ;  for  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
Poliw  Annals,  so  early  as  1237,  under  Boleslaus  the 
Chaste,  and  not  then  as  a  new  discovery;  though  how 
much  eadier  diey  were  known  cannot  bt  ascertained* 
I'here  are  eight  openings  or  descents  mto  this  mine,  six 
in  the  field,  and  two  in  the  town  itself,  which  are  diiefly 
used  for  letting  down  the  workmen,  and  taking  up  the 
salt ;  the  others  being  used  ibr  taking  in  wood  and  other 
necessaries.  Hie  openings  are  .five  fleet  square,  and  about 
fimr  wide;  ihey  are  lined  throughout  with  timber,  and  at 
the  top  of  each  of  them  is  a  large  wheel,  with  a  rope  as 
tibick  as  a  cable,  by  which  things  aie  let  down  and  drawn 
op,  and  4m  is  woritedby  a  horse. 
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ffhen  a  stran^r  wishes  to  Ratify  bis  cariosity  by  weiif 
works,  lie  iDuit  descend  by  one  of  iheae  boles :  be  ■ 
t  to  put  OD  a  miner's  coat  ovt^r  his  clothes,  and  being  W 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  by  a  miner,  who  acU  &•  a  gui^. 
miner  fastens  a  smaller  rope  tu  the  larger  one,  ui 
i  it  about  himself;  be  siti  in  this,  and  tmkti^  it 
anger  in  his  Up,  gives  the  sign  to  be  let  dowa.  Vhu 
'eral  persons  go  down  together,  the  ctistom  U,  te 
en  the  first  is  let  down  about  three  yards,  the  -tAei 
pa,  and  another  miner  takes  another  rope,  ties  hinnl^ 
es  another  in  his  lap,  and  descends  about  thrc«  yadi 
Lher,  the  wheel  there  stops  for  another  pair,  and  ta  M 
ihe  whole  company  are  seated ;  then  tlie  wheel  i*  ifiB 
rked,  aod  all  the  adventurers  are  lowered  doaa  l^ 
Jier.  It  is  no  uncommon  ihin^  for  forty  people  tsf* 
wn  in  this  manner.  When  the  wheel  is  finally  is 
3iiig,  it  never  slops  till  ihoy  are  all  down ;  but  tlic  i" 
:nt  is  very  slow  and  gradual,  and  it  is  a  very  u>^^ 
tabic  time,  while  they  all  recollect  that  their  livalt- 
:id  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  the  rope.  Thef  ■> 
Tied  down  a  narrow  and  dark  well,  to  the  depth  dttk 
I  perpendicular;  this  is  in  reality  aD  immeiue  dt^ 
t  the  terror  and  tediousness  of  the  descent,  make*  iti^ 
n  to  most  people,  vastly  more  than  it  is.  As  MiaaM 
:  first  miner  touches  the  ground  at  the  bottom,  he  tip 
t  of  the  rope  and  sets  his  companion  upon  his  Jegs,Hl 
■  rope  continues  descending  till  all  the  rest  do  the  m^ 
The  place  where  they  are  set  down  is  perfectly  daik; 
t  the  miners  strike  fire,  and  light  a  small  lamp,  tf 
ans  of  which,  (each  taking  the  stranger  he  has  cart  dL 
the  arm)  they  lead  them  through  a  number  of  pasupi 
d  meanders,  all  descending  lower  and  lower,  ull  ibj 
Tie  to  certain  ladders,  by  which  they  descend  an  •' 
nse  depth,  and  this  through  passages  perfectiv  dot- 
e  damp,  cold,  and  darkness  of  these  places,  u>d  tti 
rror  of  being  so  niany  yards  under  ground,  geaentj 
J(c  strangers  repent  before  they  get  thus  far ;  but  wte 
tlie  bottom,  they  are  well  rewarded  for  their  paias.  bf  ■ 
ht  that  could  never  have  been  expected  after  ao  mm 

it  the  foot  of  the  last  ladder,  the  strcjiger  La  receirediB 
lQaUd&ik.C&^era,iia^«&aV'^^^^1*^'o*^<MaJl  sid* 
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icreau  the  terror  of  the  icene,  it  i>  usual  for  the  giiide 
etead  the  utmost  terror  on  the  appreheosiob  of  faia 

^iag  out,  declaring  that  luch  an  accident  must  be 
ded  with  the  moit  Tatal  coDsequences.  When  arrived 
is  dreary  chamber,  he  puts  out  his  light,  as  if  by  ac- 
iti  but,  after  some  time,  catches  the  stranger  by  the 
,  and  drags  him  through  a  uarroir  creek  into  the 

of  the  mine,  when  there  bursts  at  once  upon  his  view 
le  world,  the  lustre  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
I.  It  is  a  spacious  plain,  containing  a  wnole  people, 
id  of  a  subterranean  republic,  with  houses,  carriages, 
li  itc  This  is  scooped  out  of  one  vast  hed  of  salt, 
h  is  all  a  hard  rock,  as  bright  and  glittering  as 
al ;  and  the  whole  space  before  him  is  formed  of  lofty 
id  vaults,  supported  by  columns  of  salt,  and  roofed 
floored  with  the  same,  so  that  the  columns,  and  in- 

the  whole  fabric,  seem  composed  of  the  purest  crys- 

There  are  several  lights  in  this  place  continually 
ing,  for  the  general  use  ;  and  the  blaze  of  those  re- 
fd  from  every  part  of  the  mine,  gives  a  more  glitter- 
prospect  than  any  thing  above  ground  can  possibly 

ere  this  the  whole  beauty  of  the  spot,  it  were  luffi- 
to  excite  astonislimeut  and  admiration;  but  this  is 
a  small  part.  The  salt  (though  generally  clear  and 
it  as  crystal,)  is,  in  some  places,  tinged  with  all  the 
irs  of  precious  stones,  as  blue,  yellow,  purple,  and 
a;  there  are  numerous  columns  wholly  composed  of 
!  kinds,  and  they  look  like  masses  of  rubies,  eme- 
I,  amethysts,  and  sapphires,  darting  a  radiance  which 
eye  can  hardly  bear,  and  which  has  given  many 
■le  occasion  to  compare  it  to  the  supposed  magnifi- 
e  of  heaven.  Besides  the  variety  of  forms  in  those 
:a,  tables,  arches,  and  columns,  which  are  framed  as 
dig  out  the  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
there  is  a  vast  variety  of  others,  grotesque  and  Hnely 
ed,  the  work  of  nature;  and  these  are  generally  of 
■urest  and  brightest  salts.  The  roofs  of  the  arches 
in  many  places,  adorned  with  salt,  hanging  from  the 
Q  form  of  icicles,  and  having  all  the  hues  and  co- 
of  the  rainbow.  Tlie  walks  are  covered  with  various 
elations  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  veri  8oo«.'«V\«tt 
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.  not  ioo  .iiiich  trodden  and  batlen-d,  are  covvnS  with  |l» 
bulcs  of  [be  same  sort  of  materials. 

In  various  parts  of  this  spacious  plain  sUnit  Ae  hnti  rf 
ihe  miners  and  families,  some  single,  and  odicn  ii 
clusters  like  Tillages  They  have  very  little  comminno 
lion  with  the  world  above  ^ound;  and  mtutj  hundiwhrf 
people  are  born  and  live  all  their  lives  here.  TlireacfcA* 
midst  of  this  plain  lies  a  road,  which  is  always  llllediiii 
carriages,  loaded  with  masses  of  salt  out  ctf  the  Rnte 
part  of  the  mine,  and  carrying  ihem  to  the  place  vfao* 
the  rope  belonging  to  the  wheel  recffives  them :  the  dma 
of  these  carriages  are  all  merry  and  singtog-,  nn4  A*  i 
■alt  looks  like  a  load  of  gems.  A  ^at  number  of  haam 
are  kept  here,  and,  when  once  let  down,  they  oeMr^J 
day-light  again  ;  but  some  of  the  men  take  freqnenloea'' 
■ions  of  going  up,  and  breathing  the  fresh  air. 

The  instruments  principnlly  used  by  the  taiaen  m 
pick-axes,  hammers,  and  chiescls,  with  which  tbct^C 
out  the  salt  in  forms  of  huge  cylinders,  each  of  iiiimiiIm 
dred  weight.  This  it)  found  the  most  convenient  ncital 
of  getting  them  out  of  the  mine;  and,  as  soaa  ■>  ^ 
above  ground,  they  are  broken  inio  smaller  piece*,  W 
sent  to  the  mills,  where  they  are  reduced  Co  powder.  1W 
finest  sort  of  salt  is  frequently  cut  into  toys,  and  tim 
passes  for  real  crystal.  This  hard  kind  makes  a  gxM 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  mine ;  and  what  is  the  m* 
surprising  in  the  whole  place  is,  that  there  runs  coasa^ 
through  a  large  part  of  the  mine  a  spring  of  frcati  wiK 
•ufKcicnt  to  supply  the  inhabitaota  and  their  httnef,!* 
thnt  they  have  no  need  of  any  from  above  grriund.  Ttt 
horses  usually  grow  blind  after  they  have  been 
in  the  mine ;  but  they  do  as  well  for  service 
as  befure. 

The  salt  dug  from  this  mine  rs  called  ziebna,  ot  jwa 
salt,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  dpiirrmtae.  a 
ieolour  bluing  an  iron  grey ;  when  pounded,  it  ha«  a  ^m9 
ash  colour,  like  what  we'  call  brown  salt.  The  ibim  ^ 
pears  to  be  inexhaustible,  as  will  easily  b«  coaeBiW 
from  the  following  account  of  its  dimensions,  p*tn  if 
Mr.  Coxe: — lU  known  breadth,  says  he,  is  I,ll5fect.i* 
length  6.691  feet,  and  its  depth  743.  This.  bowvTct.* 
lo  be  undeniood  ou\n  nt  ^e  ^wv  vWcb  has  Imck  ■«■% 
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worked:   as  to   the  real  depth   or    loDgitudioal  extent 
<»f  the  mine  it  is  not  possible  to  conjecture. — Smith's 


EARTHQUAKES. 


EiiBniQUAKEs  are  certainly  the  most  formidable  phe 
Bomcaa  in  nature;  but,  with  respect  to  their  causes. 
BfttaraKstB  are  much  divided,  some  ascribing  them  tc 
Vftter,  others  to  fire,  and  others  to  air ;  and  aJl  of  them 
with  some  reason,  though  fire  seems  to  be  the  chief: 
for  those  countries  which  contain  the  greatest  store  of 
nlphor,  and  other  inflammable  matters  are  most  subject 
to  earthquakes.  Dr.  Lister  is  of  opinion,  that  the  material 
Miiise  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  is  the  same, 
twe.,  the  inflammable  breath  of  the  pyrites,  which  is  a 
substantial  sulphur,  and  takes  fire  of  itself.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, who  ascribes  earthquakes  to  the  subterraneous  heat 
of  fire  ryefyini]^  and  swelling  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  til! 
it  can  find  a  vent,  observes,  that  the  effects  of  these  com- 
inotions  are  not  very  remarkable,  except  in  countries  that 
fU^  mountainous,  and,  consequently,  stony  and  cavernous 
underneath,  since  the  fire  naturally  tends  to  those  caverns 
where  it  meets  with  the  readit^st  reception,  and,  the  strata 
of  stone  making  great  opposition,  the  shocks  are  more 
Tiolent,  and  the  eflects  more  terrible,  than  when  they 
happen  amongst  gravel,  sund.  or  such  loose  matter  as 
makes  little  resistance.  Hence  it  is  that  Italy,  Sicily,  &c., 
are  so  of^en  alarmed  with  earthquakes,  those  countries 
being  mountainous  and  cuvernous,  abounding  with  stone 
and  marble,  and  affording  great  quantities  of  sulphur  and 
»itre.  The  same  insrenious  author  adds,  that  Etna,  Vesu- 
vius, and  other  volcanos,  are  only  so  many  spiracles, 
servins:  to  discharjje  the  subterraneous  fire  when  preter- 
natiirally  assembled;  and  that,  if  this  fire  can  come  at 
these  spiracles  without  any  obstruction,  it  easily  passes 
out,  from  time  to  time,  without  shaking  or  disturbing  tbA 
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ing^  that  hrtf  wmcu,  wui.»»  « 
the  disaster :  so  that  the  o 

canos,  though  they  are  troul 
suffer  much  more  if  such  spi 
fire  should  continue  imprison 
To  illustrate  the  process  c 
earthquakes,  it  may  not  be  ii 
ficial  ones  may  be  made  by  r 
filings  with  an  equal  quantit 
the  whole  together  with  a  1 
mass,  half  dry,  half  moist, 
four  feet  in  the  ground  will 
six  or  seven   hours*  time ; 
tremble,  crack,  and  smoke, 
and  flame,  so  as  to  resem 
were  sufficient)  a  natural  vo 


The  Scriptures  speak  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkabl 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
783  years  before  Christ, 
eaithquake  by  the  prophe 
Jo«epnus  says,  that  it  wa 
halves  a  mountain,  which  ! 
and  to  remove  one  half  of 
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been  iplit  by  the  fince  of  thia  eul]iaiuke,wcivitill  ihowa 
in  his  time,  OrMiiu  takes  thu  earUiquake  to  be  the  Mme 
vhich  oTertnrned  the  tweWe  cities  of  Sardia,  Haguesis, 
Mosthene,  JEfta,  Hieroceesarea,  Hiiladelphia,  Temoluc, 
Temnas,  Cyma,  Hyrinia,  Apollonia,  and  Hyrcsnia;  to 
which  tweUe  cities  Eusebiut  adds  E{>besBa.  Pliny  and 
Siiabo  make  this  the  noet  diiefol  coaciusioii  that  ever 
«as  felt  It  happened  in  Ihe  night,  and  proved  the  more 
dreadftil  as  it  was  less  ajqtrebended.  Host  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  were  craibed  onder  the  niiM  of  their  homes ;  and 
lhos«  who  fled  to  the  6elds  were  swallowed  n^  by  the 
openi^s  of  the  earth.  It  is  nported  by  Tacitas,  that 
huge  monntains  sunk  into  the  eaith;  tut  phuns  were 
nised  np  into  high  hill* ;  and  that  dreadftil  flashes  and 
•rnptioDs  of  fire  were  seen  among  the  ruins.  Phlegon, 
of  Tralles,  says,  that  many  cities  of  Pontna,  Sicily,  Cala- 
bria, and  Italy,  were  greatly  damaged  by  it;  and  adds, 
that  the  earth  opening  in  many  places,  discovered  bodies 
of  a  monstrous  size,  from  one  of  which  a  tooth  was  taken 
above  a  foot  in  length,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  "H- 
bwiua  1  but  aa  this  earthquake  happened,  accordiog  to 
Iiistonana,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reiga  of  Tiberius,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  same  that  happened  at  the  death 
of  our  Saviour,  as  it  must  have  been  fourteen  years  at 
least  before  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
«f  Trajan's  reign,  and  the  115th  year  of  tha  Christiaa 
•ra,  white  the  emperor  was  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  that  city 
was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  one  of  the  moat  dreadfiil 
Mutbquakea  mentioned  in  history.  The  city  waacrowded 
with  troops  and  strangers,  come  from  all  quartera,  either 
oot  of  curiosity  or  upon  basineaa  and  embaaaiea;  ao  that 
there  waa  scarcely  a  nation  or  province  in  the  whole 
Roman  empire  but  what  had  a  share  in  the  calamity :  and 
all  the  Roman  world,  saya  Dion  Caaaiua,  luSered  in  one 
city.  The  earthquake  was  preceded  by  violent  claps  of 
Annder,  and  a  horrid  noise  under  ground;  then  followed 
•o  terrible  a  ahock,  that  several  hoases  were  overturned, 
«sd  other*  tossed  to  and  fro  tike  a  ship  on  the  sea ;  while 
Ibe  noise  of  the  crackine  and  bursting  of  the  timber,  the 
filing  of  the  hoatea,  and  a  dismal  andlond  roaring  under 
ground,   drowned  the  cries  of  die  diamajed  ^aqiqW. 

as 


it  18  Droken  to  pieces  with  iar| 

ried  to  a  stamping  mill,  where 

and  the  water  passing  tlirong 

parts,  leaving  the  metallic  om 

in  a  furnace  on  iron  plates,  J 

erasing  mill ;  after  which  it  is  i 

in  this  state  the  metallic  mat 

convert  it  into  white  tin,  or  n 

nace,  where,  by  means  of  a  cl 

large  bellows,  it  is  smelted ;  ai 

it,  which  U  the  last  thing  do 

pounds  of  black  tin,  when  smel 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  droj 

tin  fusion,  and  melted  dowi 

metal;  and  even  the  matter 

the  metal  in  the  mill,  being 

Testing  six  or  seven  years,  wi 

they  term  it,  yield  as  good 

Smith's  Womderu 

COPPER 

No  part  of  Eorc^  affon 
wall,  Uiough  the  mines  ha% 
siderable  advantage  much 
♦Kata  fliftrovpred  in  a  vast  vJ 
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sea  bunt  orei  its  bounds  and  deluged  all  that  stood  in  it* 
way ;  the  fissures  of  the  earth  were  in  lome  place*  lo 
great,  that  one  of  the  streets  appeared  twice  a*  broad  as 
formerly  ;  and  in  many  places  it  opened  and  closed  again, 
contmuing  this  agitation  for  some  time.  Of  these  open- 
ings, great  numbers  might  be  seen  at  once.  Id  aome,  Uk 
people  were  swallowed  up  instantaneously ;  in  others,  the 
eartli  caught  them  by  the  middle,  and  crushed  them  to 
deatli ;  while  others,  more  fortunate,  were  swallowed  up 
in  one  chasm,  and  thrown  out  alive  from  another.  Some 
chasms  were  large  enough  to  swallow  up  whole  streets ; 
and  others,  still  more  formidable,  spouted  up  immense 
quantities  of  water,  drowning  such  as  the  earthquake  had 
spared.  The  whole  was  attended  with  noisome  stenches 
the  noise  of  falling  mountains  at  a  distance,  ^.;  sh 
the  sky  suddenly  turned  dull  and  reddish,  like  a  glowii^ 

Greatly  as  Port  Royal  suffered,  however,  more  bonsM 
were  left  standing  in  it  than  on  the  whole  island  betidei. 

Scarcely  a  planting- ho  use,    or  sugar-house,   was  left 
standing  in  all  Jamaica.     A  great   part  of  them  were 
swallowed  up,  houses,  people,  trees,  and  all,    in  one  gap; 
in  lieu  of  wiiich,  afterwards  appeared  great  pools  of  wa- 
ter, which,  when  dried  up,  left  nothing  but  sand,  without 
any  mark  that  ever  tree  or  plant  had  grown  thereon.    It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  some  houses 
were  thrown  several  yards  out  of  their  places,    yet  they 
continued  standing ;  and  one  plantation  was   actually  re- 
moved half  a  mile  from  the  place    where  it    originally 
stood,  without  any  considerable  alteration.     All  the  wells     I 
in  the  island,  as  well  »s  those  of  Port  Royal,    from  one     1 
fathom  to  six  fathoms  deep,  threw  Oieir  water  out  at  the     I 
top  with  great  violence.     Ahove  twelve  miles  from  the    I 
sea,  the  earth  gaped,  and  spouted  out  vast  quantities  of    I 
water  into  the  air;  yet  the  greatest  violences  were  among     ' 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  and  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that 
the  cause  of  ihe  earthquake  lav  among  them.     Most  of 
the  rivers  were  stopped  up  for  twenty-four  hours,    by  the 
fulling  of  the  mountains;  till  at  length  they  formed  new 
channels,  tearing  up  in  their  «ay,  trees,  ^c.     After  the 
srreat  shock,  those  people  who  <  scaped  got  on  board  ships 
in  the  harbour,  where  many  coiitinued  above  two  months, 


■ABTBQOAEBS, 

be  •hock*  til  that  time  being  ao  Tiolut,  uid  comii^  to 
requently,   bccodt"   '   '      ■->-■■--• 
thureoua  blaiu. 


requently,  Bccompuiied  with  frightful  noiieff  uid  inlr 
thureoua  blaiu,  that  they  dunt  not  go  on  ^ora.  Ihe 
lontequence  of  the  noiiome  Ttponn  kUendiog  the  eorth- 


[uake  wu,  a  general  sickneM,  which  swept  awaj 
rardi  of  3,000  people.— Smith's  Wondtn. 


EARTHQUAKES  AT  SANTERINI,  TORKET. 

Iw  die  year  1650,  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  near 
(anterini,  were  accompanied  with  a  roaring  noise  under- 
ground, sulphureous  exhalations,  and  intolerable  stench, 
nd  a  black  snioke,  which  rose  out  of  the  lea,  mixed  with 
lames,  to  a  considerable  height.  The  sea  was  there  tossed 
Mckwards  and  forwards  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  over- 
bwed  and  destroyed  30,000  perches  of  land,  and  the  air 
raa  so  infected  with  exhalatioDs  from  the  fire,  that  twenty- 
ive  persons,  and  a  great  many  beasts,  were  stifled.  At 
ength,  when  the  force  of  the  fire  and  earthquake  bad 
aised  up  a  mass  of  earth  and  stones  within  eig-ht  or  tea 
klhoms  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  a  vent  being  opened  on 
.  sudden,  the  water  rushed  in  like  a  torrent,  and  extin- 
:uished  the  fire,  and  thereby  prevented  the  appearance  of 
notlier  island. 

History  afTords  several  other  instances  of  the  surprising 
0ects  of  these  concussions  of  the  earth  near  Santerini, 
nd  particularly  M.  Thevenot  relates,  that  about  the  year 
638,  a  prodi|rious  quantity  of  pumice-stones  were  cast  up 
rom  the  bottom  uf  the  sea,  with  such  noise  and  roaring 
iS  resembled  the  discharge  of  artillery;  insomuch  that 
he  inhabitants  of  Scio,  which  is  above  100  miles  distant, 
magined  the  Venetian  and  Turkish  fleets  were  engaged, 
lie  air  was  likewise  so  filled  with  noxious  exhalations,  that 
nany  people  died  in  Santerini,  and  the  silver  in  men's 
ockets  or  chests  was  tarnished,  even  at  the  distance  of 
Icio  and  Srojrna.  But  we  proceed  to  an  account  of  th« 
ist  new  island  that  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Santerini,  as 
liven  by  F.  Ooree,  who  was  an  eyfr-witness  of  its  fot^ 
■Btion. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1707,  after  an  earthqaake  that 
i^)pened  the  night  before,  a  new  island  was  ditco««Mil 
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euh  in  tbe  moniiap  by  totaa 

to  distingniBh  what  it  wu,  « 

Inought  thhber  Ja  tbe  niefat 

wudi  it;  bat  finding  a  heap  otnt-ka  uid  ear^  mrtnj 

of  a  floating  wreck,  they  hasteoed  back  ifwiii,  and  spraid 

the  report  over  Santerini. 

The  inhabitants  were  utterly  confotmded  mt  the  fint 
tight  of  this  phenomenon,  but  their  lurpriae  abated  n  a 
fewdayi,aKd  •eeing  no  appearance  of  fire  srmu>lu,ioae 
of  them  ventured  to  go  on  ahore  upon  the  new  iaiaad. 
Their  curioiity  led  them  from  one  rock  to  anottMr,  whm 
they  found  a  tort  of  white  >tone  that  cot  Hke  bnad,  mi 
very  much  resembled  it  in  form,  colonr,  and  fmiiiiiiia 
Ihey  alao  found  great  nnmben  of  oyslera  adboii^  to  Ai 
rocki,  but  whilit  thev  were  employed  in  gatheing  Ihea, 
they  perceived  the  island  to  shake  under  their  ftet,  noa 
which  they  retired  to  their  boala  with  the  ntmoat  pn^'- 

With  these  motions  and  tremblings  the  island  mrt 
day  increased,  not  only  in  height,  bnt  also  m  Ifcogthaal 
breadth ;  though  now  and  then  it  happened,  that  whHttit 
was  raised  and  exteoded  on  one  side,  it  sunk  aad  di- 
minished on  the  other.  P.  Goree  observed  a  rock  riaeoot 
of  the  sea.  about  40  or  50  paces  from  the  island,  whiek 
continued  four  days  together,  when  it  sunk  again  and  n- 
peared  no  more ;  but  several  others  appeared  and  disap- 
peared allemalely,  which  at  last  remained  fixed  and  oa- 
moved.  During  this  time,  the  colour  of  the  surronndiiir 
sfta  was  changea,  being  at  first  of  a  light  green,  then  red- 
dish, and  afterwards  of  a  pale  yellow,  accompanied  wiA 
a  noisome  stench,  which  spread  itself  over  great  part  af 

The  smoke  appeared  first  on  the  16th  of  July,  not  in- 
deed from  the  island  itself,  but  from  a  ridge  of  black 
stones  which  suddenly  rose  up  about  60  paces  from  it, 
where  the  depth  of  the  sea  was  before  unfathomable.  TJias 
for  some  time  there  were  two  separate  islands,  one  of 
which  was  called  the  While,  and  the  other  the  Black  Island, 
by  reason  of  iheir  different  colours;  but,  after  some  time 
they  united  in  such  a  manner,  that  these  black  rocks  be 
cam<'  the  centre  of  the  whole  island.  The  smoke  issiiiM 
from  them  was  very  thick,  and  of  a  whitish  colonr,  like 
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Aat  of  a  Biiw-kifa) ;  which,  hung  driven  by  die  wind  ts 
mrda  SuHerini,  penetrated  nuiT  of  de  honeee,  bat  wilk> 
oat  doing  any  paitiealar  na^wT 

In  itw  aigH  between  Ae  IQth  and  tOth  of  Jaly,  te 
flame*  were  obaerred  to  iaane  witb  the  moke,  ta  Uw  great 
terror  of  the  iaba^kaDts  of  Saateriaf,  eipeciallj  tbuse  of 

'  the  caatle  of  Scaro,  who  were  not  above  half  a  league  dis- 
tant froBi  the  volcanic  iilaad.  Tbia  island  now  increased 
very  iiMt,  lai^  rocks  daily  spriagtng  ap,  which  added 
BOBetiaea  to  its  le^:tb,  sometiaws  to  itt  breadth,  tnso- 
HMcb  Aat  the  addttMB*  fion  time  to  line  might  easily  be 
pefceivad.  The  snoke  also  increased  veir  coasidcntbly. 
and  ascended  so  high  as  to  be  Men  at  Candia,  Naxos,  and 
other  distant  islands.  Daring  the  night,  it  a|^aied  like 
a  columa  of  fire,  15  or  20  feet  bigb ;  and  the  sea  at  that 
time  was  covered  la  some  places  with  a  red  or  yellowish 
froth,  whence  proceeded  such  a  stench  over  the  whole 
island  of  Santerini,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
bara  perfbmes  in  their  houses,  and  to  make  fires  in  the 
•treets,  to  prevent  infection.  This  did  not  last  above  a 
day  or  two,  the  froth  being  dispersed  by  a  strong  gale  ot 
wind;  but  another  evil  quickly  followed,  for  Ute  wind 
drove  the  irooke  upon  most  of  the  vineyards  of  Santerini, 
whereby  the  grapes,  in  one  night,  were  utterly  parched  up 
•nd  destroyed.  It  was  aUo  observed,  that  the  smoke 
sallied  plate  and  copper,  and  caused  violent  head^achs, 
■ickness,  Sec. 

On  the  Slst  of  July,  the  sea  was  perceived  to  smoke  and 
Inibble  near  the  island  in  two  different  places,  where  the 
water  formed  a  perfect  circle,  and  looked  like  oil  when  set 

.  aipon  the  fire.  This  lasted  for  above  a  month,  during 
WDidi  time  many  fish  were  found  dead  on  the  shore.  The 
following  night  a  dull  hollow  noise  was  beard  like  the 
distant  report  of  cannon ;  which  was  immediately  fdlowed 
by  flaroei  of  fire  shooting  up  from  the  fomace  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  where  uey  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
■ext  diy  the  same  hollow  sound  was  heard  seTerat  limes 
and  succeeded  by  a  bluckish  smoke,  which,  notwithslsnd- 
ine  s  pretty  fresh  gale,  rose  up  in  the  form  of  a  column  to 
a  prodigious  height ;  and  this  in  the  night  would  probably 
have  appeared  as  it  were  all  on  fire. 
■    On  the  7th  of  August,  the  none  waa  diSeteiA,  t«m:ii^ 


)g  that  of  large  Gtooes  thrown  into  a  deep  well,  tadja;,^ 
remitieB  of  the  island  seemed  to  be  in  greU  comae- 
1.  This  noise,  after  it  had  lasted  some  days,  vu  no 
ded  by  another  much  louder,  which  so  nearly  rrtcmU^ 
nder,  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  IVom  three  or  te 
1  claps,  that  happened  about  the  same  time.  Un  ib 
it,  the  fife  aod  smoke  were  considerably  diiiii4iuWdi 
.  the  next  morning  they  broke  out  ntth  greater  fniy  Am 
ore.  The  smoke  was  red,  and  very  thick,  and  ih>  ImI 
,  that  all  round  the  island  the  sea  smoked  a  "  ' 


UHtiH 


ibled  up  in  a  most  GuruTising  manner.     At  nigbi, 
ree,  viewing  witli  a  leletcope  the  large    fiunace 

highest  part  of  the  island,  discovered  aixty  ■ 
mings  or  funnels,  all  of  which  emitted  a  very 
ne  ',  and  he  imagined  there  might  be  as  many 

opposite  side  of  the  great  vdleuno, 
[n  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  our  author  observed  4t 
ind  was  much  higher  than  ihe  day  before,  and  Uuia 
■adth  was  increased  by  a  chain  of  rocks  springing^* 
:  night,  almost  50  feel  above  water.  The  sea  was  lii 
,'ered  again  with  the  reddish  froth  above-muttJtM^ 
ich  always  appeared  when  the  island  received  any  caM- 
rable  additions,  and  occasioned  an  inlolerable  steOcKl' 
was    dispersed  by    tJic   tvind  and   the    motion  of  At 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  tire  opened  iUelf  taote 
nt  at  the  extremity  of  the  DIaek  Island,  frotn  wbcorci 
ued  for  several  days,  during  which  time  there  caim  W 
Ic  out  of  the  large  furnace ;  and  from  this  new  [nswpt 
I,  surprising  to  see  the  fire  dart  up  three  sever*!  liW 
a  vast  height,  resembling  so  many  sky-roekeu.  ft^ 
IK  ing  lively  red.  1  he  following  night  ttie  subtetraDMB 
inder  made  a  terrible  noise,  and  immediately  aftcrwiA 
housand  sheaves  of  tire,  as  it  were,  flew  up  blfti* 
,  where,  breaking  and  dispersing,  they  fell  like  a  than* 
Man  upon  the  island,  witich  appeared  all  iu  a  blue, 
■senting  to  the  astonished  spectators  a  most  dre4^ 
i  beautiful  illumination.  To  tliesc  natural  Ait-woiii 
:ceeded  a  kind  uf  ineleor,  which  hung  for  soatc  La* 
It  the  castle  of  Scaro  like  a  liety  sword,  and  idommI 
•■  consteruatiou  of  the  inhabitanis. 
On  the  9\h  ol  ^v^^^^>^^^^l«  >b^  QIk^  l^kaM 
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tnitec),  after  which  the  weitera  end  of  the  iilaud  daily  iin 
creued.  There  were  now  only  four  openingt  that  emitted 
ftunei,  which  cane  oat  with  great  impetnoiity,  uini»- 
time*  attended  with  a  noite  like  a  lai^  organ-pipe,  and 
■ometimei  like  die  howling  of  wild  beasti. 

On  the  12th,  the  lubterraoeona  noiie  waa  considerably 
Mgmented,  having  never  been  ao  dreadful,  nor  bo  frequent 
a>  that  daj  and  the  following,  llie  bunU  of  it,  like  « 
general  diichai^  of  artillery,  were  repe«ted  ten  or  twelve 
tiroea  in  34  houra,  and  immediately  after  each  clap  the 
large  fomace  threw  up  huge  red-hot  atones,  which  fell 
ioto  tbe  sea  at  a  great  distance.  Theie  claps  were  inva- 
riably followed  by  a  thick  smoke,  which  spread  cloudi  of 
aahei  over  the  aea  and  the  neighbouring  ialands. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  an  earthtjuake  was  felt  at 
Santerini,  which  did  no  great  damage,  but  considerabW 
BDlarged  the  burning  island,  and  gave  vent  to  the  fire  and 
moke  in  several  new  places.  The  claps  were  also  more 
terrible  than  ever,  and  so  violent,  that  It  seemed  as  if 
erery  house  in  Scaro  must  have  been  thakea  to  the 
ground  -,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  smoke,  which  ^k 
peared  like  a  mountain,  one  might  see  and  hear  large 
pieces  of  rock  thrown  up  with  as  much  noise  and  forca 
as  bullets  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  afterwards  fall 
down  upon  the  island,  or  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bouring i«l  cm  ds  was  several  times  covered  with  these  fiery 
•tones,  which  being  thinly  incrusted  with  sulphur,  gave  a 
rery  bright  light,  and  continued  burning  till  that  was 
eoninm^. 

On  the  21  St  of  tbe  same  month,  after  a  dreadful  clap 
c^  labterraneous  thunder,  very  great  lightnings  ensued ; 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  new  island  was  so  violently 
shaken,  that  part  nf  the  large  furnace  came  tumbliug 
town,  and  huge  burning  rocks  were  thrown  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles.  This  seemed  to  be  the  last  effort  ot' 
the  volcano,  and  to  haveexhausted  the  combustible  matter, 
eapecially  as  all  was  quiet  for  several  days  after ;  but  oa 
As  2.^th  the  fire  broke  out  again  with  still  greater  fury, 
aad  among  the  claps  there  was  one  so  terrible,  that  tha 
diurchea  of  Santermi  were  presently  filled  with  crowds 
ai  people  expecting  every  moment  would  be  their  las^ 
■M  the  castle  of  ^aro  suffered  such  avialein.«bo^4iidL 
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the  doors  and  windows  both  of  that  ftnd  the  boiues  tgm 
opea.  Thus  the  volcano  continaed  ts  rage  dnnag  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  and  in  th*  nonth  of  Jaaauj 
1708,  the  large  furnace,  without  one  daj'a  interiBiwaa 
throwing  out  atones  and  flames,  at  least  oace  or  taricc, 
but  oftener  five  or  six  time*  a  day. 

The  lOth  of  February,  in  the  morainr,  a  pretty  attoaf 
earthquake  was  felt  at  Santerini,  whitA  the  iiiliiiliilMMi 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  greater  commottoaa  in  the  bw^ 
ing  island.  Nor  were  they  deceived  in  their  expeetaiioe; 
for  soon  af^cr  the  fire  and  smoke  issued  in  piadigiew 
quantities,  the  claps  like  thunder  were  reclonbled,  aai 
nothing  appeared  but  horror  and  confusion.  R«(^  gf 
amazing  bulk  ivere  raised  up  to  a  great  heig>bt  dborc  Ac 
water,  and  the  sea  raged  and  boUed  to  such  a  depce, 
that  it  occasioned  a  general  consternation.  SubteiraaeoM 
bellowings  were  also  heard  without  intermiiaioa,  aad 
•ometimes  in  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  wcR  tU 
or  seven  eruptions  from  the  large  furnace.  The  qmc  of 
the  repealed  claps,  the  quantity  of  huge  stones  thai  fln 
about  on  every  side,  the  houses  tottering  to  that  Teij 
foundations,  and  the  fire  which  now  appeared  in  men  iief, 
■urpassed  all  that  had  hitherto  happened,  and  nnaed  ■ 
scene  tremendous  beyond  description. 

The  15th  of  April  was  remarkable  for  the  number  aad 
violence  of  the  bellowings  and  eruptions,  by  one  of  which 
near  a  hundred  large  stones  were  thrown  up  together  ia 
the  air,  and  fell  again  into  the  sea  at  about  two  miki 
distance.  From  this  time  to  the  23d  of  May  (the  aniiH 
Tersary  of  the  birth  of  the  new  island,)  things  continiKd 
much  in  the  same  state,  but  afterwards  the  fire  and 
smoke  subsided  by  dcg^ecR,  and  the  subterraneous  tha^ 
ders  grew  less  terrible. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  our  author,  accompanied  by  iki 
Latin  bishop  of  Santerini,  and  some  other  ecclesiastiok 
hired  a  boat  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  island,  and  to  Jaad 
upon  it  if  they  found  it  practicable.  They  made  direclli 
towards  it  on  that  sidi;  where  the  sea  did  not  bubble,  bo'i 
where  it  smoked  very  much.  Being  got  into  this  vapunr, 
they  perceived  a  close  sutTocaliog  heat,  and  found  th* 
water  extremely  hot;  whereupon  they  directed  iheir 
course  towards  that  part  of  the  island  which,  was  farthctt 
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iRi  the  luge  fuRiace.  The  fires,  which  still  eonttnned 
burn,  and  the  boiling  of  the  tea,  obliged  than  to  take  a 
iAt  compaM,  and  jet  Ibej  felt  the  air  about  Aem  nrj 
t  and  uiltry. 

Having  coasted  rtnmd  the  island,  and  surreyed  it  care- 
iiy  from  an  adjacent  oner  they  judged  it  to  be  two  hm- 
ed  feet^Mve  uie  sea,  about  a  mile  broad,  and  fire  mSes 
circunference:  but  not  being  dioraaghly  satisfied  witb 
is  view  of  it,  thej  resolved  to  attempt  once  more  to 
iid,andacc(vdingly  rowed  towards  that  partof  the  island 
liere  do  fire  or  smoke  had  been  perceived :  but  when 
ey  had  got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  place,  the 
eat  furnace  discharged  itself  with  its  usual  fiiry,  and  the 
nd  blew  upon  them  a  thick  smoke  and  a  shower  of  ashes, 
lich  obliged  them  to  quit  their  design.  Having  retired 
little  they  let  duwn  n  plummet,  and  had  90  fathom 
Iter  without  tiuding  the  botlom,  the  line  not  being  long 
ough.  On  theit  return  to  Santerini,  thej  observed  that 
e  heat  of  the  water  had  melted  most  of  the  pitch  from 
eir  boat,  which  was  therefore  grown  very  leatty. 
From  this  time  till  tlie  15th  of  August,  when  P.  Goree 
\  Santerini,  the  fire,  smoke,  and  noise  continued  pretty 
oderate ;  and  by  the  accounts  he  received  for  sevem 
^ars  afterwards,  it  appears  that  the  island  still  increased. 
It  that  the  fire  and  subterraneous  ooise  were  very  much 
Ated ;  and  our  author  supposes,  as  there  is  no  likelh- 
>od  that  the  fire  will  make  itself  a  passage  at  the  bottom 
'  the  sea.  so  as  to  let  in  the  water  to  extinguish  k,  that 
le  volcano  will  not  have  an  end,  till  the  mine  of  sulphur 
lat  feeds  it  be  entirely  consumed. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  islands  should  be  fused 
am  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  instance  we  have  here 
iven  is  unquestionably  true;  and  some  persons  are  of 
linion,  that  Santerini  itself  originally  eme^ed  above  the 
aves  in  the  same  manner.  Other  islands  have  un- 
jiibtcdiy  been  rent  and  separated  from  the  contineDt  by 
olent  storms,  inundations,  and  earthquakes ;  to  some  of 
hich  causes,  perhaps  our  own  island  owes  its  formation ; 
id  it  is  observed,  that  the  East  Indies,  which  abound  in 
lands  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  like- 
ise  most  annoyed  with  tempests,  lightning,  volcaaos, 
irthquakes,  Sic.     Varenios  supposes,  dtat  %Uttft\Kxi%^ 
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(cepsion,  ajnd  otjier  steep  rocky  islaads  were  tormn  b« 
2  sea's  overflowing  their  neighbouring  chaiinpaigcw ;  ul 
3se  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.,  he  thinks  proceeded  tna 
e  accumulation  of  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  Mki 
rrcstrial  matters.  Sumatra,  Ceylan,  and  moft  ef  it 
at  Indian  islands,  he  ima^ineB  were  rent  otT  froin  fc 
aiq  land,  and  concludes,  that  the  isla^nds  of  the  Afi^ 
:Iago  were  formed  in  tlie  same  way ;  to  which  h«  in^BS 
at  the  flood  might  possibly  contribute. 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  conjectures,  we  sKali  add  uuA* 
:t  more  recent  instance  than  that  already  giren.  tfa 
land  raised  out  of  the  sea  by  subterraneous  tkres,  n«( 
id  it  related  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Ottt 
)th  of  December,  1720,  Johu  Robinson,  master  of  aorf 
issel  from  Piscataqua  in  New  England,  arrived  stTR- 
Ta,  one  of  ihp  Azotes  ;  and  sailing  from  thence,  Dw»»- 
if  iJie  18ih.  the  next  day,  about  two  o'clock,  he  siwrf 
:  an  island  which  was  literally  coveted  witli  fiftW 
noke.  The  followLng- night  the  ashes  fell  on  hit  M 
ke  hail  or  snow,  upon  which  he  bore  from  iJm  lili^ 
le  volcano  roaring  as  loud  as  great  guns  or  ihMto 
t  break  of  day  he  stood  towards  it  again,  and  sdil 
tund  it  so  near,  that  the  fiery  matter  it  ejected  bad  ^ktt 
ive  done  him  damage:  and  being  also  in  dangtr' 
riving  ashore,  the  consternation  was  such,  Utu  dV 
aard  betook  themselves  to  prayers;  but  a  stntD  pk 
iringingup,  carried  them  clear,  and  they  stood  aw^lf 
ercera.  The  governor  there  iat'ormcd  them,  thtt  i> 
re  broke  out  in  the  night  of  the  '20th  of  NoreDabcrp 
;ding,  being  accompanied  with  a  prodigious  now  ^ 
:i  earthquake,  which  shattered  several  houses  in  i 
le  chief  town  of  Tercera,  as  welt  as  in  the  neigtiboMC 
illages.  Vast  quantities  of  pumice-stones  and  balffanU 
sh  were  found  floating  oa  the  sea  for  many  lea^nrs  rtal 
)e  island,  and  abundance  of  sea-fowl  hoveriBg  abovl  it-' 
»iith"s  Wooden. 
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EARTHQUAKE  AT  THE  CARACCAS*. 

Ox  tba  S6tb  of  March,  1813,  at  five  o'clock  in  ll-e 
tAemxn,  the  ^t  commotion  took  place.  "Hie  air  was 
calm,  th«  heat  ezceuive;  nothing  prmded  or  announced 
■adt  a  cataatrophe,  A  ehakine  was  first  perceived,  itronc 
laovgh  toMt  tnebelliof  Ae  dtarcbesa-ringing;  itlatteo 
idwnt  ux  Kcondi,  and  was  followed  by  an  ioterral  often  or 
twslTencoods.dnringwhichthe  earth  exhibited  an  undnlt^ 
tioa  smilar  to  the  motion  of  the  aea  in  a  calm.  Tbe  criiis 
was  then  nippoaed  to  have  pasted ;  but  immediately  extn^ 
ordinary  enbterraneous  noises  were  heard,  and  efectricd 
iiBchsrges  infinitely  stron^r  than  atmospheric  thunder. 
The  earth  was  agitated  with  a  quickness  which  cannot  be 
described,  and  seemed  to  boil  like  water  when  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  a  very  strong  fire.  There  was  then  a  per- 
pendicnlar  rumbting,  or  itrepiha,  for  about  three  or  four 
••conds,  followed  by  agitations  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Cram  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  for  three  or 
fioar  seconds  also.  This  short  but  awful  period  was  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  whole  city  of  Car&ccas  topsy-turvy,  with 
upwards  of  thirty  towns,  and  the  country-houses  and 
anmeroua  establishments  spread  over  the  surface  of  that 
delightful  province!  In  an  instant  all  was  destroyed  to 
«n  extent  of  300  miles,  and  80,000  iohabit«nts  ceased  tO 
Kre.  while  thousands  were  dreadfully  wounded. 

The  city  of  Caraccas,  placed  at  ths  foot  of  the  declivity 
«f  the  highest  mountain,  called  La  Silla,  and  on  the 
margin  of  an  immense  plain,  through  which  several  rivers 
flowed,  was  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
aea,  and  always  enjoyed  a  cool  and  agreeable  tempera- 
tare.  The  26th  of  March  (being  Good  Friday)  had 
'attracted  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  churches  of  the  city 
t^ich  were  destroyed,  thus  serving  for  their  tombs.    The 

•  Thii  utncMiDs  namtin  i,  the  productjan  of  ■  Fiwch 
(•ntleman,  wbo  reiiilcd  msoy  nan  in  the  Cuseeai,  and  wh  aa 
ar<-*itiieu  to  the  KCDei  which  ha  dMeribci.  H«  wa*  takes  pri- 
SODN,  on  hii  morn  to  Frukce  on  board  tba  AmefleaD  ship  Dulpni^ 
Wf  C^itaim  Malcolm,  of  ibr  Rhin  fnfate.  Ta  Ike  lUlcr  i^daa^ 
■b-  icsdct*  Kt  Indebted  for  the  pabtkaiHn  at  the  BamiiMp- 
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churches  of  La  Ttinidad  and  Alia  Gincia,  ivhkli  «cr  ■ 
the  more  immediate  \iciiiity  of  the  mountain,  cTjuVf  ■< 
more  forcibly  the  effects  of  the  extraonjinan  coauaoom; 
for,  although  orjgiually  upwards  of  150  !«.■«(  nigli,  im  fM 
of  lUeir  ruins  exceeded  fiveor  sit  feet  ia hctgbt ;  attdaia 
idea  nia;  be  formed  of  ttiu  violence  of  the  •koofc  iW 
overturoed  titese  stupendous  edifices,  when  al  m  n^ 
lected  that  they  were  suppoiled  by  colamnt  and  pikMV 
exceeding  30  or  40  feet  in  circucuieicnce,  aad  at^iA 
scarcely  a  vestige  temaius. 

A  supcil)  rajige  of  barracks,  two  Btories  bt^,  *^^ 
of  oanLaioing  4,000  men,  and  serviog  m»  »  dejwt  far  if 
artillery,  shared  the  same  ruiu.  A  regiment  (tf  tW  hs  ' 
in  the  act  of  marclibg  to  join  in  a  religious  praetss. 
was  almost  wholly  swallowed  up,  a  lew  men  qdIj  In- 
left  alive. 

It  is  impossible  to  jiaint  lh«  teiror  and  diliMW 
which  tills  catastrophe  occasioned;  disorder,  ct^BA 
despair,  misery,  and  I'auaticisni,  were  at  their  faeigIL  M 
first,  every  person  fled  as  well  as  they  were  able,  f*"^ 
ing  ttiemselvcs  to  supplicate  heaven  for  oteicy.  bik 
state,  tl)c  individuals  who  esca{>ed  death,  notJtaMl* 
wounded,  covered  with  dust,  their  clotWs  tors,  MiioMf 
ing  in  ttuiir  arms  tlieir  children,  or  the  sick  aud  wvnA 
|>rescnted  a  most  heart-rending  spectacle-  AltertkalV 
moments  of  terror,  in  whi<^  aeil'-prevei'vation  m  ~ 
otlier  cuDsidefation  give  way,  the  moat  |wiufMi 

tioos  agitated  those  who  had  escaped;  cverv  < 

distracted  anxiety  sought  for  a  lelaliun  ur  a  fna^^ 
inquired  for  tliem  with  looks  of  tt^rrar  aad  4i^ 
Anwng  the  bloody  and  desolate  ruins,  thosv  wko  KMirf 
of  the  unfortunaie  population  were  sei^n  ctidaafoaraf' 
dig  up,  without  otiier  iuEtrnment  than  tbcir  wak^ 
trembling  hands,  the  living  and  the  (k-a«l  wko  ■■tf 
vered  by  the  fragments.  Every  one  laa  la  and  tn  0 
this  vast  burial-place,  tlirowing  tiiemv:ltc«  ootain*^! 
on  the  rubbish,  and  listening  with  an  atleuuvc  ^aunm 
groans  of  the  uuforlunate  whose  lives  wcm  |Mi«u"'> 
although  shut  up.  perhaps  irrecove«hlT,  ia  the  *^ 
buiidiugs  where  iliey  had  enjoyed  iranquilli^  and  iifp 
ae*s  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

'Htc  lei&aindci  ul  >i\«  ^h  and  the  whole  uf  tim 
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vere  devotml  to  thii  intereBtiDg  and  pioua  occupation. 
Next  day,  it  was  ueceasBTy  to  perform  tke  last  officei  14 
the  dead,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bectow  on  theoi  the 
titea  af  sepulture  i  bstrumeats  aad «  sufficieDt  number 
of  persons  were  not  to  be  found.  la  order  to  avoid  tfaa 
efTects  of  a  pestilence,  therefore,  Irom  an  infected  at- 
laosphere,  the  bodies  were  piled  up  at  different  stations, 
Hod  burnt  with  the  timber  of  the  ruins.  The  first  sad 
moments  ufter  the  catastrophe  were  thus  spent;  other 
Labours,  equally  if  not  more  distressing,  remained  to  be 
peifonnetL 

Almost  all  the  provisions,  furniture,  linen,  and  th« 
uaual  necessaries  of  life,  were  destroyed,  or  had  been 
Holen  by  the  lower  class  of  the  populace  or  the  negroes ; 
Bvery  thing  was,  in  short,  wanting.  The  violence  of  the 
earthquake  had  destroyed  the  water-pipes ;  uod  the  rivu- 
lets were  either  dried  up,  or  diverted  from  their  usual 
course.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  water  near  the  city ;  there 
were  no  vessels  in  which  to  collect  it;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  travel  far  off  before  a  quantity  sufficient  to  allay 
one's  thirst  was  obtained,  even  by  using  the  hands  to  cany 
it  to  the  mouth. 

Pressed  by  thirst  and  hunger  and  the  want  of  an 
•ajluHi,  those  who  possessed  country-houses  fled  towaida 
them  on  foot.  But,  alas  !  nothing  was  spared ;  all  was 
iiiin  and  desolation :  and  they  returned  to  the  city,  where 
ibey  seemed  to  be  less  miserable  among  their  companions 
IB  misfortune,  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  country 
■morently  adding  to  the  dismal  aspect  of  nature. 

Tikt  markets  were  without  provisions;  the  farmers 
brodght  none  into  town ;  and  many,  after  wandering  about 
io  search  of  food,  at  length  lay  down,  and  died  of 
bnngar:  those  who  survived,  obtained  sustenance  with 
nuu  difficulty.  Had  not  some  cocoa,  sugar,  and  maize, 
been  saved,  (which  were  retailed  at  a  most  exorbitant 
price,)  more  would  have  perished  from  hunger  than  front 
Aa  effects  of  the  earthquake. 

Three  thousand  wounded,  ot  all  ranks,  were  collected, 
and  placed  at  first  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  under  the  shade 
Vt  some  trees ;  but  they  were  absolutely  in  want  of  every 
ttiog,  even  the  most  indispensable  requisites.  They  were 
•bamdoned  to  the  medicine  of  coMOMtioa;  ibef  wnUMt 
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had  b  eu  only  shftlcen  by  the  &nt  commotiaBK     Olil 
5th  of  AptiL,  at  four  in  the  aftetBOOU,  th«n  wu  a  AockM 


violent,  Uiat  several  iDounlaina  were  rent  lumidtT,  bm 
inclined  from  their  centra  of  gravity,  andeaocnoiwdMMlll 
locks  were  preci  pi  tilted  to  thevslleys. 

Prom  the  above  hour  until  nine  o'clock  next  BMHif 
the  shoe  s  were  violent,  and  so  treqaent  as  lo  adontrfa 
iaterTal  of  about  five  minutes  only  between  ndi:  mt 
during  these  intervals  a  nimbling  subterran«ou>  uiR  V 
beard,  and  the  earth  waj  continually  agitated.  I 

The  succession  of  these  phenomena  was  not  imen^ai 
in  the  month  of  December,  ISl'i,  when  1  left  the  pJMc.ad 
those  were  reckoned  the  most  tranquil  days  in  which  Av 
were  only  fifteen  or  twenty  shocks  I  Every  thin^  «w4e> 
■troyed ;  the  ramparts  of  La  Guyrn,  not  les»  thu  9tlB 
in  thickness,  were  thrown  down.  As  a  natural  coaHqaae 
of  the  opening  of  the  mountains,  which  art.'  tbe  (■■ 
reservoirs  of  water,  some  rivers  were  observed  (•■>> 
considerably  increased.  Many  high  moutitains  wmM 
right  acrasB  the  centre,  and  that  called  La  SiUa  bad  i^ 
mote  than  60  fathoms. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  close  a(  tbiail^ 
&\  event.  It  may  be  hazarded  as  a  conjecture,  haa«<4 
that  it  will  end  in  the  opening  up  of  one  or  inOM  mIV' 
DOB.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  unfortunate  iababilMa' 
these  countries,  attached  to  their  native  soil,  ^d  rt 
wiahing  to  abandon  the  Etshes  of  their  faihsn,  ha**  ^ 
great  labour  erected  rude  habitations,  in  which  tlwvi^ 
witn  stoicism  iiiid  resignaliun  the  terniaatioB  ofiV 
calamities. — P/dlosophkal  Magaxine. 


EARTHQUAKES  IN  LIMA,  SOUTH  AHEIUCJL 

The  earthquakes  that  have  happened  in  the  dt«' 
Lima  are  very  numerous ;  but  we  shtdl  o^y  mboB* 
wo  of  tliem.  One  of  the  most  lerrible  woa  on  ib>  ±M 
of  October,  1387,  and  began  at  four  ia  tbe  noniinr.  ^ 
the  destruction  of  many  of  the  finest  public 
and  houses,  in  which  a  great  number  of  tl>e   " 


pemhcd;  but  this  was  little  more  ibanapraaafa  rfaW 
Hill(iiie4»  tot,  VvQ  \uiiu%  v&Hs  \he  ibocfc  raramrf  vA 
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petuous  concuMioni,  that  dl  wu  laid  in  ruiai, 
:  inhabltanU  began  to  think  themseWea  happj 
reservation  of  their  Urea,  and  being  oaly  spec- 
if the  general  devastation,  and  the  loss  of  oil 
operty.  But  during  this  second  shocic,  the  sea, 
coDsiderably,  and  then  returning  in  mountBinous 
entirely  overwhelmed  Callao,  and  the  adjacent 
,  together  with  the  miseiable  inhabitants, 
that  time  lix  eartbqaakes  happened  at  Lima  be> 
dritadfitl  one  of  1746.  This  was  at  half  an  hour 
n  at  night,  when  the  conensaioni  began  with  such 
i,  that  in  little  more  than  three  minutes  the  greatest 
lot  all  the  buildings  in  this  fine  and  beantii^l  atf 
>stxoyed,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
it  sufficient  haste  into  the  streets  and  squares, 
iried  under  the  ruins.  At  length  the  terrible  eflects 
irst  shock  ceased,  but  the  tranquillity  was  of  short 
1,  the  concussions  swiftly  succeeding  each  other, 
fort  of  Callao  sinking  into  ruins  ;  but  what  the 
I  suffered  from  the  destruction  of  its  buildings  wa> 
lerable  when  compared  with  the  dreadfiil  cata^ 
which  followed  ;  for  the  sea,  as  usual,  receding  to 
lerable  distance,  returned  in  mountainous  warei^ 
*  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and  suddenly 
Callao  and  the  neighbouring  country  into  a  aea. 
)wever«  was  not  perfectly  performed  by  die  first 
r  the  waves  ;  for  the  sea,  retiring  still  farther,  T»* 
rith  greater  impetuosity,  and  covered  both  the  walls 
ins  of  the  place  ;  so  that  what  had  even  escaped 
I,  was  now  totally  overwhelmed,  by  those  temUe 
tnous  waves.  In  the  harbour  were  23  ships  and 
,  great  and  small ;  nineteen  of  which  were  amdi, 
I  other  four  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  up 
intry.  This  terrible  inundation  extended  to  other 
Tihe  coast,  and  several  towns  underwent  tfai  saoM 
h  the  city  of  Lima— Smith's  Wmdtn. 
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TIDES. 


Ths  phenomena  of  the  tides,  which  are  really 
g,  and    have  perplexed  the  greatest  philoso|)fatn, 
b11  explained  by  Dr.  Halley,  from  the   Newto 
pie  of  gravitation  and  attiactioa,  wliereby  all 
idles  have  a  tendency  totrards  the  centre  of  tlte 
id  are  also  attracted  towards  Ihi 


J 

osoplitn,  ^n 
wtoniaa  idn 
alltenMdl 


anets.     If  the  earth  were  not  affected  by  the  teami 
ind  moon,  the  ocean,  being  equally  praMrflF 


byt 
.unity 
e  force  of  gravity  towards  the  centre,  won 
a  perfect  stagnation,  alnays  at  the  same  heig-ht, 
thcr  ebbing  or  Aotriag:  but  as  the  sua  and  tnooatM 
like  principle  of  gravitation  towards  thcur  centiA^ 
le  earth  is  within  the  activity  of  their  attractioD,  il|U4 
illows,  that  the  e<]uality  of  the  preisure  of  gTavitr  «# 
trth  must  be  disturbed,  and  the  ocean,  being  mid  if 
.elding  to  the  least  force,  shows  where  it  is  pKuri* 
irding  to  its  rising  or  sinking.  Now  the  tnooB  h^ 
fry  near  the  earth,  in  comparison  of  the  sud  and  ott 
^avenly  bodies,  our  tides  are  chiefly  regulated  k*k 
Dtions;  and  accordingly  we  observe,  that  the  MtW 
t  often  as  the  moon  cuts  the  meridian,  whether  aboM> 
?low  the  horizon  and  ebbs  when  she  passes  the  booM 
Jth  in  the  eastern  and  western  point :  but  as  the  ■* 
12  hours  and  24  minutes  in  passing  from  the  *aff 
I  the  inferior  meridian,  so  every  tide  of  flood  is  S4  w 
Jtes  later  than  the  preceding  one  :  and  thus  we  haw  t* 
jxes  and  two  refluxes  every  25  hours. 
The  high  spring-tides,  upon  the  new  and  full 
;casioned  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  conspirwg 
at  of  the  moon,  whereas  in  the  quortera  the  tida  ■> 
eaker,  because  the  sun  raises  the  water  where  tlw  MM 
ipresses  it.  The  reason  why  the  sun's  altractioa  hm» 
eater  influence  on  the  tides,  notwithstanding  be  it  ■ 
ousand  times  bigger  than  the  earth  and  naooa,  i*  v^^f 
the  very  small  proportion  the  semidiamet«r  of  thcM* 
!ar«  to  hu  invmense  distance.  It  is  also  obtrrmi,  4M 
w  e(^iunocui&  tyTv&iAi^*^  ^'^^''*^*^^*A 


Aa  tigliMt,  and  die  aup^idw  Oe  lowert  of  tO  «tten; 
far  the  nearer  the  moop  ajp  uacliii  dw  poles,  dw  lew  » 
At  agitadoD  of  the  ocmd,  wUA  b  neateat  of  aO  «1wb 
AamooB  ii  in  the  eqaiiiactial,orhi3iestdiataiit  fioadM 
Ike  polet ;  wfaeikce  the  nm  wd  moon  being  ddier  con> 
ionad  or  <^poilte  in  the  eqninoctial,  pcodoce  the  greateaC 
qpng-tidea,  andtbeanbaeqaentDcnAideaanalwajatbe 
Im^bein^Moduced  bytbetn^calinooaiitfaaqiiaitas. 

Bnt  beaides  tbeae  general  tides,  whidi  voold  b^ipcB 
ngnlaily  ever;  vrfiere,  if  the  earth  were  all  coreied  witli 
dm&f  aea,  there  are  many  others  in  vhicli  we  find  a  nU 
difiakff  and  not  to  be  acconhted  for,  withoat  an  exact 
kaowledge  of  local  circnmatancea,  as  the  positioa  of  the 
ICDd,  die  shallownest  of  the  water,  the  aarTowneas  of  &e 
rkannfli.  Ac.,  for  the  tide  is  always  found  to  set  itroogest 
■here  the  lea  is  oarroweGt,  the  same  qaanti^  of  water 
ben^  in  that  case  to  run  tlirough  a  smaller  passage. 
Ibis  is  evident  between  Portland  and  Cape  la  Hc^e  in 
Nonundy,  where  the  tide  mns  tikea  ituice,  and  wonld 
be  yet  stronger  between  Dover  and  Calais,  if  it  were  not 
'  ed  by  the  tide  coming  round  the  island.  In  short, 
thing  relating  to  the  tides  is  to  be  accounted  for 
the  Newtonian  doctrine:  as  why  lakes,  snch  as  the 
n  sea,  and  midland  seas,  such  as  the  Baltic,  the 

Sea,   and  the  Mediterranean,  have  scarcely  anr 

■fniilitr  tides;  for  lakes  having  no  communication  with 
Ae  ocean,  can  neither  increaae  nor  diminish  their  water, 
■O  as  to  rise  or  fall ;  and  seas  that  communicate  with  it 
by  such  narrow  inlets,  and  are  of  such  a  vast  extent, 
cannot  in  a  few  hours  receive  or  empty  water  enough  to 
niae  or  siok  their  surface  in  a  sensible  manner.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  acconnis  for  the  strong  tides  in  the  port  of 
Tooqnm  in  China,  (where  there  is  but  one  flood  and  ebb 
in  34  hours,  and  none  at  all  when  the  taovn  is  near  the 
eqninoctia],)  from  the  concurrence  of  two  tides,  the  one 
pot  of  the  great  South  Sea,  the  other  ont  of  the  Indian 
Bts  between  the  islands  ;  and  as  the  appearance  of  those 
tides  is  naturally  dedncible  from  his  principles,  it  is  a 
•tFODgargnment  in  favour  of  his  whole  theory. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sabiect  with  observing,  that 
Aoogfa  the  Mediterranean  has  no  sensible  tides,  excMC 
Hne  small  ones  in  the  Gnlf  of  Vcuee  aad\\aL  v^E  'wa 

ss 
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EuripuE,  &c.,  yet  a  Mrone  current  continually  wtt  iHok 
from  the  ocean  through  the  »lnuts  of  Gibnlur,  tai  Ha* 
vise  through  the  Hellespont  Trom  the  Kuxue  taAim 
Propootis :  whence  one  would  imagine,  that  iaMMirf 
»ot  swelliDe  hke  the  occsld,  it  should  rather  mtJ§om^ 
Dounds,  and  tnundatc  the  adjacent  couDtrtea.  WhMl^ 
comes  of  the  vast  quantity  of  water  thuc  powrad  MM  t» 
Mediteiranean,  is  a  speculation  that  b«>  loaf  u»;ll]ri 
the  philosopheiB.  Cr.  Smith  accountc  for  it,  hf  t^ 
posing  an  under  current  to  carry  off  as  mudi  water  MM 
tipper  one  brings  in,  and  such  currenU  tt  is  probaUetkiB 
aio  in  several  parts  of  the  sea  ;  but  Dr.  Uattey,  "  ' 
having  recoui8<:  to  this  hypothesis,  solvaa  ihe  ' 
from  the  great  eraporatioa.  The  result  of  wli 
made  by  this  excellent  author,  to  find  the 
vapour  raised  from  the  sea  by  the  action  of  tb( 
that  the  thickness  of  water  evaporated  from  th« 
of  the  sea  in  summer,  is  one  Gfly-ihird  part  of  an  nda 
the  space  of  two  hours,  which,  for  the  ease  of  cak  ' 
being  supposed  only  a  sixtieth  part,  the  quaou^  i 
ia  twelve  hours  will  be  one-teotli  of  an  inch.  Oa  ik* 
principle,  every  square  mile  will  be  found  to  evapanlia 
twelve  hours  6,!)I4  tons  of  water;  and  ever;  tqaM 
degree,  supposed  of  69  English  miles,  will  evapomtA 
millions  of  tons.  Now  the  area  of  the  HeditcTTMM 
being  estimated  at  IljO  square  degrees,  it  w*U  hmt. 
vapour,  in  a  summer's  day,  5,280  mllliotiB  of  tooa:  ■! 
yet  Uiis  quantity  of  vapour,  great  as  it  it,  is  ontr  ii 
remains  of  what  is  ruised  by  the  winds,  which  aoMOaM 
■weep  off  the  water  faster  thau  it  is  exhaled  by  the  hflt 
of  the  sun. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  water  recetTed  bj'^ 
Mediterranean,  the  Doctor  supposes  the  Ebro,  Smk 
Tyber,  Po.  Danube,  Ncister,  Boristlienes,  TttaaH.  ^ 
Mile,  lu  furnish  each  of  them  ten  times  as  much  water* 
Ihe  Thames  ;  not  that  any  of  tliem  are  in  rcitlitt  wpM 
but  so  to  allow  for  the  lesser  rivers  that  fall  in'u  il ;  mt 
tm  the  Thames  is  computed  to  evacuate  daily  3O.a00,M 
lona  of  water,  the  nine  rivers  a  bore-mentioned  WsU  MJf 
evacuate  1,827  millions  of  tons  in  a  day,  which  i*  l«li 
Bkore  tlivm  a  tlurd  of  what  is  ruisrd  in  ihm  time  ts 
Xo  lltia  vaftX  «Ua&  cA  ^ra^^ui.  iium^  b\  the 


'\ 


time  ts  t  Moa^ 
aan,  wiam,m 


subterraiteoai  fires,  from  ihe  m^  lakci,  riven,  &c.,  the 
Doctor  refm  tlie  ori^n  of  (pTtnes. 

"niii  account  maj  aarve  to  ffuplit"  why  the  Caspiui  Ma, 
into  which  ma^  rast  liven  dudutrge  ibenuelvea,  and 
sriiich  ha*  no  nsible  outlet,  does  not  orerflow  iti  banks; 
•ad  it  may  alio  ihow  why  the  Almighty  has  placed 
nadous  lakes  to  many  other  coontriee,  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea.  Were  it  not  for  these  bodies  of  water  that 
mpply  the  clonds  /wkh  nun,  such  countries  would  hare 
no  rcfieshiug  showen;  the  leserroin  ia  the  hills  and 
moontains,  which  gush  out  in  firings,  and  give  rise  to 
many  riven,  would  soon  fail :  water  would  be  in  a  manner 
unknown,  vegetation  would  gradually  ceaae,  and  many 
legioos,  now  remarkable  for  Lhetr  fertility,  wouU  b 
barren  and  desolate. — Smith's  Woaden. 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 


THE  PHAROS  OF  PTOLOMY. 

Tb*  wonderful  light-house,  named  Pharos,  from  the 
island  of  Pharo»,  oa  which  it  stood,  was  surrontided  on 
all  sides  by  water.  It  was  a  most  magnificent  tower,  con- 
sisting of  several  stories,  and  galleries,  with  a  lantern  at 
top.  It  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  its  lantern  conti- 
naaUy  burning,  could  be  seen  for  many  leagues  at  sea, 
and  along  the  coast.  It  was  built  for  the  benefit  aod  di- 
rection of  Eea-fariug  men,  by  one  of  the  Ptolomies,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3670,  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect Guidius,  who  dedicated  it  to  its  founder.  But  in 
after-times,  that  being  decayed,  another  inscription  ap 
peared  finely  cut  in  marble,  ciz.,  "  Sostrates  Gnidiua,  son 
of  Dixjphanes,  consecrated  this  work  to  the  gods,  our 
preservers,  for  the  benefit  of  sea-fanag  men.'  How  long 
this  structure  stood,  is  not  very  certain,  but  it  was  of  such 
noiversal  esteem,  that  we  find  antiqui^  called  all  the 
lij^ht-bouses  aAer  it,  by  the  -™— t  bbbc  «f  Pharos. — 
OU  UmMTtat  Magatimg, 
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THE  COLOSSUS  OF  RHODES. 

Ta»  enormous  building  has  justly  been  clflued  ■»«{ 
Ute  Donden  of  ancienl  aichiteciure.  It  was  a  tuI  itf  ■ 
tore  of  brass,  or  statuary  metal,  erected  in  hcmont  rf 
Apotlo,  ot  the  sun,  the  tutelar  eod  of  the  taland,  vkcn 
stride  was  50  feet  asunder,  eacn  foot  being  placed  est 
rock  at  this  distance  from  each  other,  and  whidi  beaa^ 
ttie  entrance  into  the  haven.  Its  lie%ht,  accordbf  It 
Plisy,  was  not  less  than  105  feet,  or  70  cubiu ;  and  MMI 
■hips  of  considerable  burden  were  capable  of  nitiif  k^- 
tween  its  leg^.  It  is  said  to  have  beea  erected  br  4a 
Rhodians,  with  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  ti  tt 
angines  of  xm  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetet  eoaltpl 
in  fruitlessly  besieging  the  city  for  a  twelveraanoi,  mJ 
which  he  gave  to  ihera  upon  hj*  reconciliation,  Plinjrf 
firms  that  it  was  commenced  by  Chares  of  Lindoa,  itt- 
ciple  of  Lysippuii,  ani!  finished  upon  his  death  hj  lid* 
of  the  same  town.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an  eaitb^ak 
60  years  after  its  comptetioo. — Gaitery  of  ffattat  ^ 
Art 


»  THE  EDDYSTONE  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

This  most  celebrated  li^ht-house  is  built  on  tbe  EiUf 
Mone  rocks.  These  are  situate  nearly  S.S.  W.  fron  As 
middle  of  Plymouth  sound,  according  to  the  tnie  asi- 
dian.  The  distance  from  the  port  of  Plymouth  ■■  ma^ 
14  miles ;  and  from  the  promontory  called  Ramhead,  ibotf 
10  miles.  They  are  ulmoM  in  the  hue,  but  sooeafa* 
within  it,  which  joins  the  Start  and  the  lixard  pMirts:  ni 
as  they  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  vessels  coastiag  ^ 
and  down  the  channel,  they  were  necessarily,  before  At 
establishment  of  hghl-houses.  very  dangeroas.  and  ofta 
fatal  to  ships  under  such  ctrcnmstances.  Their  sitnatioi, 
likewise,  with  reg:ard  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Atlaacc 
Ocean,  is  such,  that  they  tic  open  to  the  swells  of  the  bat 
and  ocean  from  all  soulh-wesiem  points  of  the  rw»- 
,^^-^IJss.  which  swells  are  generally  allowed  by  mariners  'jjla 
^y  ^cat  and  beav^  in  those  seas,  and  part»ctiUriy  io  ths 
^  oi  Buca^.    Vl  ta  WW  dowviv^  vlUt  the  toimit'* 
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the  KK  from  Uie  ■oath-weatward,  toward  the  Eddf- 
<ne,  are  from  SO  fathomi  to  40,  and  every  where  till  ytm 
ne  sear  the  Eddystone,  the  aea  is  full  30  fatbrani  in 
pth;  10  that  all  the  heavy  aeaa  from  the  Bontb^reat 
ne  uncontrolled  upon  die  Eddyatone  rocka,  and  break 

them  with  the  utmoit  taij. 

The  force  and  height  of  ihcae  leai  ia  increaud  by  the 
cumatance  of  the  rocka  atTetchuig  acroaa  the  channel, 
a  north  and  aouth  direction,  to  the  length  of  above  100 
homi,  and  by  their  Ifin^  in  a  aloping  manner  toward  the 
nth'weat  quarter.  Tht*  atriving  of  the  rocka,  aa  it  ia 
^hnically  called,  doea  not  ceaae  at  low  water,  bnt  alill 
ea  on  progreaiively ;  >o  that,  at  60  falhoma  westward, 
ere  are  12  fathoms  water,  nor  do  they  terminate  alu^ 
ther  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  From  Uiia  configuration 
happens,  that  the  aias  are  swelled  to  such  a  degree  in 
)Tms  and  hard  gales  of  wind,  aa  to  break  on  the  rocks 
tb  the  utmoit  violence. 

The  effect  of  this  slope  ii  likewise  sensibly  felt  in  mode- 
te,  and  even  in  calm,  weather,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Uer,  caused  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  hard  gales,  at  south- 
•at,  continues  in  those  deep  waters  for  many  daya. 
oagh  succeeded  by  a  calm ;  insomuch,  that  when  the  sea 

to  all  appearance  smooth  and  even,  and  its  surface  nn- 
fflcd  by  the  slightest  breese,  yet  those  librations  still 
Qtinuing,  which  are  called  the  ground  swell,  and  meetiog 
e  slope  of  the  rocks,  the  sea  breaks  upon  them  in  a 
ghtful  manner,  so  as  not  only  to  obstruct  any  work  being 
ine  upon  the  rock,  but  even  the  landing  upon  it,  when, 
piratively  speaking,  you  might  go  to  sea  in  a  walnut- 
lell.  A  circumstance  which  still  farther  increases  the 
fEcnIty  of  working  on  the  rocks  is,  there  being  a  sudden 
rop  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  forming  a  step  of  about 
'Ur  and  a  half,  or  five  feet  high,  so  that  the  seas,  which  in 
oderate  weadier  come  swelling  to  this  part,  meet  so 
idden  a  check,  that  the;  frequently  fly  to  the  height  of 
)  or  40  feet 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  is  not  anrptiung 
at  the  dangers  to  which  navigators  were  exposed  by  the 
ddystone  rocks,  should  make  a  commercial  nation  deai* 
ms  of  having  a  light-house  on  them.  The  wonder  it, 
lat  any  one  should  be  found  hardy  enoagb  to  nadertaka 
Sfi 
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llie  building.  Such  a  man  was  first  found  in  the  pm««  rf 
Henry  Wiiistanly,  of  Little  bury,  in  Eesex,  gent.,  *te.  ■ 
the  year  1696,  was  furnished  by  the  master,  wirdraf,  ib4 
sueiEtants,  of  the  Trinity-house,  of  DcpU'ord  Strond.  ««k 
the  ncL-essary  powers  to  carry  the  deeig-n  into  h^cvdob. 
He  entered  upon  this  uDdeitakiag  in  l(i96,  and  ooHpliarf 
it  ill  four  years.  This  gentlemao  was  so  certaiatrf'Ai 
Uability  of  his  structure,  that  he  declared  it  to  be  his  aift 
to  be  in  it  "  during  tlic  greatest  stortu  that  ever  blrw  mdm 
the  face  of  the  heavens." 

Hr.  Winstanly  was  but  too  amply  gratified  !■  hit  «U 
for  while  he  was  there  with  his  workinen  and  li^t-luip^ 
that  dreadful  storm  began,  which  raged  most  VMlMlly« 
the  26th  of  November  1703,  in  the  Dight:  sutdofaAi 
accounts  of  the  kind  which  history  furaisbes  ua  «n^  W 
kave  none  that  has  exceeded  this  in  Great  Britain,  v  •■ 
more  iujurious  or  extensive  in  its  (lcva8t;iiioD.  ThcaA 
morning,  November  2Tth,  when  the  violence  of  tbeMH 
was  so  much  abated  that  it  could  be  B«ea  wfadfavAt 
light-house  had  suffered  by  it,  nothing  appeared  ■ttate'. 
but,  uDon  a  nearer  inspection,  some  of  the  large  >nMi| 
which  the  work  was  tived  upon  the  rock  still  reinan:W 
wereanyofthepeople,  or  any  of  the  materials  of  tkcM^ 
ing,  ever  found  afterwards. 

In  1709,  another  light-house  was  built  of  wood.  Ml 
very  different  conetruction,  by  Mr.  John  Rudy«fd.AMi 
■ilk  mercer  on  Ludg:ite-hill.  This  was  a  very  i^MMI 
■Iructure ;  after  it  had  braved  the  elemcints  for  46  yflK 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1755.  On  the  destracM 
of  this  light-houst;,  that  excellent  mechanic  and  eagMi 
Mr.  Smeaton,  was  chosen  ah  the  fittest  perM>n  to  iaM 
anotiier.  It  was  with  some  difHculty  that  he  was  «Uc  « 
persuade  the  proprietors,  thai  a  stone  building,  pro^fe 
■    '  .    .  .-     ijjj^  loow* 


icied,  would  in  all  respects  be  pvefcrabi 
wood  ;  but  having  at  last  convinced  them,  be  tiiwd  ts 
Iboughta  to  the  shape  which  was  most  suiuble  |u  a  biM* 
iog  BO  critically  situated.  Rellc-ciing  on  the  rtiadi— ^ 
lbs  former  buildings,  it  seemed  a  material  iBprorOMM 
to  procure,  if  possible,  an  enlargement  of  the  baM,  •i*' 


ing  the  size  of  tiie  waist,  or  that  part  «f 
Buiifling  wnich  is  between  the  top  of  the  rock,  m  '  ' 
Vt  the  soVtd  DQiV.    Wence  \t«  thou|[ht  a  groaW 


\ 


f   Ion  niutuos  t 


mwQ  bft  yifpcdj  tpniTwMBwfil  vritk 

the  acting  pover.    On  thu  occaMoo, 

of  Ac  ««m,  ar  bah^  of  lam^weading 

f  to  Mr  Bwww.  '■UtM(N7ifae)ceBridv 

'    fci  MrticriBr  %m«.    CoBMotel  wMi  it>  rooti,  which  Ue 

Ud  MOW  graonA,  it  riwa  fton  tte  mtee  with  a  large 

Bwallia^  MM,  wUch  at  the  Wight  at  one  dianeter  ii  g«- 

•evaly  Mdaoed  bf  aa  ekgant  enrvv,  coaeaTC  to  the  eye.  to 

a  diaaielw  leat  kf  «  leaat  oae  Hiiid,  and  aowetimei  to 

hair  ili  engjJBal  bue.    F^on  dNooi^  ita  taper  diaiiM*biBg 

MON  abw^,  iti  aides  by  d^raea  come  into  a  parpendice 

lar,  and  tu  eome  height  form  a  cylmder.  lAer  that,  a  pr«- 

paratioa  of  more  dicomference  becomes  necciaary,  for 

the  itronr  insertion  and  estabriihment  of  the  principal 

bon^u,  ^adi  nodaoea  a  twelliag  of  iu  dJamets.     Now 

'   we  can  hardly  doubt,  but  that  every  section  of  the  tree  is 

■eerfy  of  sa  equal  strength  in  proportion  to  what  it  has  to 

I  «e«t;  and  were  ve  to  lop  off  its  principal  boughs,  and 

I   taptme  it  hi  that  state  to  a  rapid  current  of  water,  we 

I  find  it  as  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 

r  flntd,  wben  digested  of  the  greater  part  of  ite 

■,  as  it  was  that  of  the  ligfrter,  iriten  all  its  spread- 

tf   ng  eCMments  were  exposed  to  the  fiiiy  of  the  wind ;  and 

lieaoe  we  my  deri?e  an  idea  of  what  the  proper  shape  of  a 

•»   ■sliiiiiiiof  the  greatest  stability  onghtto  be,  to  resist  the 

M  aetiaB  of  extental  rinlence,  wb«i  the  quantity  of  matter  ia 

^  giffen  ofwtddiitTB  to  be  composed* 

w       With  these  views,  as  to  the  proper  form  of  the  snper- 

t  atracteie,  Hr.  Smeaton  began  the  work  on  the  2d  of  April, 

^   nSJ,  end  finished  it  m  August  4th,   1759.    IIk  rock, 

■   which  slopes  towards   the  S.  W.  is   cut  into  honiontal 

W  sCepa,  into  which  are  doretailed,  and  united  by  a  strong 

I  eemeat,  Portland  stone,  and  grsnite.     The  whole,  to  the 

it  height  of  35  feet  from  the  foundation,  is  a  solid  of  stones, 

1  ingrafted  mto  each  odieT,  and  united  by  every  means  of 

r  adalioaal  strength.     The  tmilding  has  fbor  rooms,  one 

>  over  the  other,  and  at  the  top   a  gallery  aad   lanteni. 

The  atone  flows   are   flat  above,  bat  oaneave  beneath, 

«ad    are   kept   from  pressing   a^inst  the   sides  of  4e 

baiiMiag  by  a  chaia  let  into  the  walls.    It  is  nearly  8t 

^et  high,  a^  MBce  its  ooimleliaB  haa  h—  asaaehed  hy 
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fury  of  the  ekmenU,  without  sufferiag  tbe 
If. 

tVc  regret  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  tract  <wl  i» 
igrcss  of  tbia  ^reat  work,  and  shew  with  wbu  akiU  lai 
gment  this  unparalleled  engioecr  overcame  iho  pvaMt 
licultics ;  we,  however,  beg  lo  rccomincail  to  oai  miia 
:dcTS,  Mr.  Smealon'g  own  account  of  the  'EiAyttam 
it-houic,  not  doubting  that  they  will  be  highly  sniiM 

the  perusal.  According  to  the  te<)ut8ite  tauo.  ito 
It-house   ii    situated  in  lat.  50.    8 ;    N.   loog.  4.  X 

of  Greenwich;  or  4,  18.  23.  W.  of  Loadoo. — Cdbr 
Nature  and  Art. 


THE  BELL-ROCK,  AND  UOHT-HOCSE. 

The  Bell-Rock,  in  the  Gennan  Ocean,  formerly  ola 
:  Scape,  and  the  Inchcape,  is  a  most  dangerous  rciC  ■ 
iken  rock,  lying  at  the  distance  of  1 1  miles  fxtnit 
imontory  called  the  Red  Head,  in  Porfarfibirc  1W 
:k  itself  measures  about  427  feet  in  length,  and  Vt 
t  in  breadth,  and  is  about  12  feet  under  water  at  Al 
linary  height,  or  perpendicular  rise  of  ipiing  tii«. 
is  rock  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  in  point  of  MM- 
D,  that  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Great  Bnuii; 
while  it  lies  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  estuaries,  V 
hs  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  much  lower  in  the  w«tci  lis 
J  rock  on  whch  similar  buildings  have  been  cndrfi 
1  the  mariner  could  formerly  have  little  or  no  WMMf 
his  danger  when  in  its  vicinity.  The  Bcli  Rodcw 
refore  long  considered  as  the  chief  obstrucdon  ID  Al 
'igation  of  that  important  estuary,  the  Frith  of  FoA 
]  for  ages,  the  want  of  some  distinguishing  aaaik  V 
nt  out  its  place  was  lamented.  This  rock,  or  aat 
igerous  reef,  is  noticed  in  the  voyage  of  King  Jom  T. 
Scotland  ;  and  tradilion  says,  that  the  abbots  of  tka*^ 
at  monastery  of  Aberbrothock  succeeded  in  ftnaf  • 
1  upon  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  rung  by  ibta^ 
se  of  the  »va,  so  as  to  warn  mariners  of  their  iiBpead|Hf 
iger.  Tradition  says,  that  this  apparatus  was  cattiro 
ly  by  a  Dutchman,  who,  to  complete  the  uoiy,  WM 
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ardi  loit  npoa  the  rock,  with  hit  ihip  wid  cmr. 
aiticulara  of  tbii  tradition  i*  prettily  related  in  dw 
aed  poetical  tale,  "  The  lochcape  Rode.' 

Belt  Rock  light-houte,  Ji  a  circnlar  building,  me^ 

42  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  13  feet  in  dift* 
at  the  top.  The  maionry  ii  1 00  feet  in  height,  and 
ing  the  light-room,  itmeaaurea  about  115  feet.  Hie 
.  from  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  solid,  or  lowest,  30 
3  by  means  of  a  kind  of  trap-ladder,  which  ia  aft> 
1  with  great  celerity  by  the  light-keepers,  but  forma 

a  difficult  path  for  strangers,  who  are  generally 
d  up  to  the  entrance~door,  in  a  chair,  by  a  moreiible 
of  a  singular  construction,  which  projects  from  the 
ig.  The  ascent  from  the  level  of  the  entrance-door, 
Deans  of  a  circular  stair  to  the  first  apartment,  con- 
;  the  water,  fuel,  ^c.  From  thence  to  the  several 
lents,  the  communication  is  by  wooden  steps.  Hw 
ower  apartments  of  the  light-house  have  two  win- 
;ach ;  but  the  upper  rooms  oave  each  four  windows, 
indows  have  alt  double  sash-frames,  glazed  with 
'lass,  besides  a  storm-shutter  of  timber  for  the  de~ 
of  the  glass  against  the  sprays  of  the  sea;  for  al- 
1  the  light-room  is  about  88  feet  above  the  medium 
if  the  tide,  and  is  defended  by  a  projecting  cornice, 
;ony,  with  a  cast-irou  rail,  formed  like  the  meshes  in 
irk,  yet  the  sprays  of  the  sea  occasionally  lash  or  fall 
he  glass  of  the  light-room,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
n  gales  of  wind,  to  shut  the  whole  of  the  dead  lights 
windward. 

light  of  the  Bell  Rock  is  from  oil,  with  Ai^and 
s,  placed  on  the  focus  of  silver-plated  refiectnrs, 
ed  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy,  to  the  pa- 
:  curve,  simply  by  the  process  of  hammering.  These 
>rs  measure  24  inches  over  the  lips ;  and  the  light  it 
rerful,  as  to  be  seen  and  readily  distinguished  at 
stance  of  lix  or  seven  lea^ei  when  the  atmo- 

is  clear. 

Bell  Rock  light  may  easily  be  distinguished  front 
ers  upon  the  coast,  as  it  shews  the  natural  or  corn- 
right  light  alternately,  with  a  liKht  of  a  red  colonr, 

by  the  interposition  of  plates  of  glua  stained  red, 
are  placed  between  the  pbserrer  and  the  i«fl£fitot. 
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Hmm  raiacton  MS  nn^  opan  s  fioM^  «ilfc  fc»  ten 
orndea.twaof  dwK  aidoi  bth^  ttJtA mp  wUk  aiiomi 
shades,  whUe  Ihe  fafner  b  ande  to  mtmm  «^  a  f» 
piiiiciiliT  aau,  br  neui  of  a  tarn  «f  nMiuiHy,  Md 
tWreb?  exkiUto  altmMtely  a  wkcatotrf  lig^  mi  • 
fahgfatiigfat</theaktu^Bfp«iMMi.  BetamoatlMi 
pesnuKw,  Bid  in  Ike  coiwn  tfeack  MWFtialiii^  tba 


nAervab  of  darknen,  whicb  in  a  vmr  Mipte  and  baMi' 
twl  maamK  B&rk  out  tUt  li^t-hoaw  to  As  Msner  fiia 
idl  odun  on  dM  oouL . 

"nw  kame  aadnBei;  m  and  for  tolkag  twa  hrge  bAy 
lagfat  and  dav,  dwtag  the  ooatiinianee  a  ibgn-  waaikw. 
A*  tbeae  bdu  awgb  idKut  twelre  faitndnd  vai^  cac^ 
tbcy  are  heard  at  a  conaiderable  '*"1'fl««,  so  aa  to  ■!■■ 
Md  gin  -wandag  in  thick  and  haaf  aaaUiCT  «o  Aa  ■§• 
lifter,  an  ha  apgaaach  to  &e  rock,  wfaen  Ae  Ugfat  aad 
Ugfat-hoaae  mmj  be  bid  ia  tag      JMkAmjk  Bitt^ikfiim, 


THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK. 

No  Blir  in  the  air,  no  Btir  in  tlte  tea. 
The  ship  iras  still  as  she  might  be ; 
Her  suls  from  Heav'n  reoeiv'd  no  motion,' 
Her  ked  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sig^n,  or  sound  of  tbeir  aluxJc, 
The  wave*  flov'd  over  tiie  Inchcape  Rodt; 
So  little  thef  rose,  so  little  tfaey  felt. 
They  did  not  more  the  Indicape  bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrotbock 
Had  floated  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rode  ; 
On  the  waves  of  the  storm  it  floated  and  swa^ 
And  louder,  and  louder,  it  warning;  run^. 

Where  the  rock  was  bid  by  the  tempest's  sweU, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock, 
Aad  blcM'd  the  Priest  of  Abeibrotkock. 
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He  mm,  in  Heav'n  Aene  ao  gaji 

All  things  were  jo^ul  on  tint  d«y; 

He  >ea-bird>  ecreani'd,  u  tbey  iported  nund. 

And  there  wu  pleuure  in  their  Bonnd. 

The  flo&t  of  the  Inchcape  bell  «u  seen, 
4  darker  speoki  on  the  ocean  greon; 
Sir  Ralpb  the  Rover,  valk'd  hu  4edc, 
And  he  fix'd  his  eye  on  ihc  darksr  i^edc 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  cf  spriiu'. 
It  made  him  vluitle,  it  made  him  smg: 
His  heart  was  mirthful,  to  exoesi^— 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  widcednoM. 

His  eye  was  on  the  bell  and  float — 
Quoth  he,  my  men,  put  out  the  boat. 
And  row  me  to  the  iDchcape  Rodt, 
And  i'U  plague  the  Priest  of  Aberbrolhodc. 

The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row. 
And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go ; 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 
And  cut  the  naming  bell  from  the  float. 

Down  sunk  the  bell,  with  a  gurgling  sound. 
The  bubbles  rose,  and  borst  around; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  the  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Will  Dot  bless  the  Priest  of  Aberbrolhock. 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover,  sailed  away. 
He  Ecour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day; 
And  now  grown  rich,  with  plunder'd  store. 
He  Bteers  liis  course  to  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky. 
They  could  not  see  the  sun  on  high ; 
The  wind  had  blown  a  gale  all  day, 
At  cTening  it  had  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  rover  takes  his  stand. 
So  dark  it  is,  they  see  no  land ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  it  will  be  lighter  seoBt 
Foi  (faen  is  the  dawn  of  the  lisiiig  nooa, 
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Cansi  hear,  said  one,  the  breakers  ro«r ; 
For  yonder,  methinks,  should  be  the  ahore. 
Now,  where  we  are,  i  cannot  tell. 
But  I  wish  wc  could  hear  the  Inchcape  betL 

They  heat  no  sound,  the  swell  is  stran|^, 
Tho  the  wind  hath  faltea,  they  drift  alaog; 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shtveriDg  sfao^^— 
Mercy! — it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  I 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair  ; 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  evei^  side. 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dyinj  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear ; 
A  sound  as  if  witli  the  Inchcape  bell. 
The  devil  belovr  was  ringing  his  kaell 

Poetical  Jbjm- 


ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 


WINDS,  3-c.  J 

The  periodical  return  of  winds  from  a  certain  qnarK 
maybe  Justly  reckoned  amon^  the  most  curious  |^N»  1 
mena  of  Egypt.  When  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  rf  1 
Cancer,  they  shift  from  east  to  north ;  and  in  June,  tttj  f 
invariably  blow  from  the  north  or  north-wesL  Therco*-! 
Imue  northerly  during  the  whole  of  July,  varying  ed*l 
sometimes  toward  the  east  and  west.  In  Au^iut  mm 
September,  they  blow  directly  from  the  north,  andustitB 
O^moderatc  strength,  though  somewhat  weaker  a  tkl  T 
^^  than  in  the  day.  Toward  the  end  of  Sepiei^tr.  I 
ttvia  toi.be  etut,  though  they  do  not  absoluld;  b 
I 
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ist  point,  but  blow  more  re^arly  from  it  thsn  any 
r.  Ab  the  mn  approochea  the  touthem  tropic,  they 
ne  more  TBiiable  and  tempeatnoui,  blowing  moat 
Ronlv  from  the  north  and  north-eait,  which  they  con- 
to  do  throug;hont  December,  Jannaryaad  Febiuaiy; 
luring  that  seaaon,  the  vaponn  raiaed  from  the  Me- 
ranean  condenae  into  miat,  or  aometimes  into  rain. 
ttd  the  end  of  Fftraary  and  in  March,  they  more  fre- 
tly  blow  from  tbe  aouth  than  from  any  other  quarter, 
ng  part  of  March  and  in  April,  they  blow  from  the 
i^east  and  louth-weat,  and  aometimea  from  the  eaat, 
atter  becoming  moat  prevalent  about  the  end  of  the 
h,  and  continuing  during  the  whole  of  Hay. 
ii  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  north  winda,  (for- 
f  called  the  Etesian  winds)  that  ^ypt  ia  auppoied  to 
its  extreme  dryness,  as  well  as  part  of  the  inundation 
hich  it  is  annually  fertilized.  From  April  to  June, 
appear  to  be  two  strong  currents  in  the  atmosphere, 
inder  one  blowing  from  the  north,  and  the  upper  from 
outh.  By  the  former,  the  vapours  are  raised  from 
Mediterranean  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
ice  they  are  carried  over  Abyssinia,  ditsolviiu;  there  in 
^nse  torrents  of  rain ;  while  by  the  latter  the  super- 
s  vapours,  or  those  raised  from  the  soil  of  Abyi- 
itself,  are  carried  in  a  northerly  direction  toward 
lources  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  the  clouds  coming 
the  soulh,  dissolve  in  like  manner  into  rain,  and 
lice  an  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  similar  to  that  of 
Jile,  and  immediately  succeeding  it.  Mr.  Bruce  had 
■portnoity  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  in  the  summer  ol 
;  for  at  that  time,  while  on  a  loyage  from  Sidon  to 
uidria,  he  observed  great  numbers  of  thin  white  clouds 
og  rapidly  fTom  the  south,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
Etesian  winds. 

sides  the  ordinary  winds  above-mentioned,  ^ypt  is 
«d  with  the  pestilential  blasts  common  to  all  warm 
aies  which  have  deserts  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Egyptians  call  them  "  winds  of  fifty  days,"  because 
commonly  prevail  during  the  fifty  days  preceding  and 
vine  the  equinox ;  though,  if  tbey  were  to  blow  con- 

?ior  only  half  that  time,  an  universal  destmctioD 
be  the  coDsequeoce.    They  alwiiyt  b\ow  tiom^ikM 
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«ulli,  and  ate  indisputably  owing  to  the  inMiM  i 
iimoapUere  over  Bucli  vast  tracts  of  hot  sami,  vk 
lanngt  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  (jBKDtjtj  of  ad 
A'ben  they  tegin  to  blow,  the  &ky  lo£«t  iu  liunt  M 
ind  assumes  a  dark  and  alarming  aspect,  the  um'\ 
isidc  his  usual  epletidour,  and  becomixtg  of  a  ttdk 
our.  This  terrific  appt^arance  »eem&  not  tobeocou 
>y  any  real  haze  or  cloud  in  the  auuosphere,  bat  i 
ly  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  carried  along  by  l)»oci 
lod  which  is  ao  excessively  sublile  that  it  peaettMM 

The  extreme  dryness  of  these  winds  is  such,  thai 
priiilclcd  on  a  floor  evaporates  io  a  few  minak*;  4 
>lanls  are  withered  and  strif^ied  of  (b«ir  lesn^l 
ever  is  instantaneously  produced  in  tbe  human  xwd 
be  suppression  of  perspiration.  Tbc  danger  it  jw 
^ben  the  wind  blows  iu  squalls,  aad  to  ttawUal 
lappen  to  be  exposed  to  its  fury  witliout  anv  fehetw- 
lest  method  in  ibis  case  is,  to  stop  the  ^«alh' 
.ostrils  with  a  handkerchief.  Camels,  by  a  naogri 
liuct,  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep  t^| 
ill  the  squall  is  over. 

A  blaet  of  tliis  kind  once  overtook  Mr.  Bruce  ii 
.esert  of  Nubia ;  and  the  pillars  of  moving  aand,  1 
Te  commonly  nused  by  such  winds,  were  obscrvadtf 
ccasion  in  all  their  territic  majesty.  SoinetimM  ihi 
eared  to  move  slowly ;  but  at  other  time&,  with  M 
rtdible  swiftness,  thai  they  could  not  possibly  hwrl 
luded  by  the  fleetest  horse.  Frequcntiy  thi>  iop(,i 
rrived  at  an  immense  height,  suttdcnlv  scuanud  I 
)e  bodies,  and  dispersed  thciuselves  in  the  av; 
pmetimes  the  whole  columu  broke  off  near  ihc  ■■' 
■  if  it  had  received  a  cannon  shot ;  and  tlicii  aiatM 
lorroous,  that  at  the  distance  of  about  three  mi3m,  1 
ppeared  ten  feet  io  diameter.     Next  d»y  th«y  ffm 

a  smaller  size,  but  more  numerous,  aud  soiDeMaM 

■"<|hid  widiin  two  miles  of  tli«  company.     The  iMi 

^jbacured  by  them  and  tbe  (ransintssion  of  bi  | 

Bttn  a  dreadful  appeaiance,  reseatbiing  p 

phis  w -^  •-  "^ 


»  was  said  to  be  a  ceriuio  li^  of  the  'fWM^ 
JMMR,  or  hot  wiDd,  aud  the  gtiide  diitrM  A 
UfcctBief  ih«txM(:\wsa  <b\vwU.l«U  hbm  AmM 
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and  ^eep  their  mouthi  on  the  ubcI,  to  avoid  drawbg  ia 
Ae  perniciouB  bUst  with  their  breatli.  On  hiit  caUin^  out 
that  the  Simoom  was  coming,  Mr.  Bruce  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  and  perceived  it 
like  a  fog  of  a  purple  colour,  leemingly  about  20  yards  ia 
breadth,  and  about  12  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It 
moved  with  sach  rapidity  that,  before  he  could  turn  about 
and  prostrate  himieif,  he  felt  the  vehement  heat  of  its 
ourrent  upon  hit  face,  and  even  s(\er  it  had  passed  over, 
the  air  which  followed  wu  so  extremely  hot  &■  to  threatea 
instant  saffocation. 

"Die  same  phenomenon  occurred  twice  more  on  our  tra- 
weller'B  journey  through  the  desert  The  second  time  it 
seemed  to  have  a  shade  of  blue  mingled  with  the  purple, 
«nd  its  edges  were  leiB  perfectly  defined;  resembling  a 
thin  smoke,  and  having  about  a  yard  in  the  middle  tinged 
with  blue  and  purple.  The  third  time.  It  was  preceded  by 
■n  appearance  of  sandy  pillars,  more  magnificent  than  any 
thst  had  yet  been  observed ;  the  sun  shining  through  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  those  which  were  nearest  a 
resemblance  of  being  spangled  with  stars  of  gold.  The 
Simoom  which  followed  had  the  same  blue  and  purple 
appearance  as  before,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  most  sunb- 
'CMtiiig  wind,  which  continued  tor  upwards  of  two  hours. 

Tlie  danger  of  travelling  in  these  sandy  deserts  ia 
'fisdy  and  energetically  described  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato:— 

•         "  So  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddieb  play. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away- 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise,         5 
Sees  tile  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise,  > 

And,  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies."  \ 

Mr.  Bruce  remarked,  that  these  destructive  winds  al- 
ways came  from  the  south-east,  while  the  sandy  pillars 
vhich  prognosticated  their  approach,  seemed  to  keep  to 
l»e  westward,  and  to  occupy  the  vast  circular  space  en- 
'Aosed  by  the  Nile,  to  the  west  of  their  route,  going  round 
f  Chaigie  toward  Dongola.  The  heaps  of  sand  left  br 
'    n  they  felt,  or  raised  by  the  whiilwinda  vhi^ 
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carried  them  up,  were  about  two  feet  higb,  exacit;  a 
tapering  to  a  fine  point,  and  their  bases  well  p 
—Smith. 


A        PESTILENTIAL  WINDS. 

The  Samiel  is  a  hot  and  pestilential  wind,  wUcktln 
over  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  in  the  montha  of  Jolv  lai  t* 
gust,  from  the  north-west  quarter,  and  aoawtOM*  n 
tinues  with  unabated  violence  to  the  very  gftles  of  Bh^ 
but  never  atfects  any  person  within  the  woJls.  fTnw  iii' 
it  does  not  blow  at  all  i  and,  in  others,  it  af^iean  (^  -' 
ten  times,  but  seldom  continues  more  than  a  few  ^ma 
at  a  time.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  have  waiaint^^ 
approach,  by  a  thick  haze,  which  appears  like  a  (W'a 
dust  rising  out  of  the  horizon  ;  and  upon  its  appsWiV 
they  prostrate  themselves,  with  their  faces  clot*  »•< 
ground,  and  continue  in  that  positioa  till  the  wMI* 
passed ;  but  if  they  are  not  eareful  or  active  eaa^l 
take  this  precaution,  they  receive  the  full  fom  if  ^ 
wind,  and  are  immediately  deprived  of  life. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  one  which  ibrv  t^  * 
avoid  the  efTects  ot  this  fatal  blast;  and  vrhea  it  b  <m 
they  get  up  and  look  round  forlheircompanioas.  If  tbj* 
any  one  lying  motionless,  they  take  hold  ot  anamnti^ 
and  pull  it  with  great  violence;  and  if  the  limb  tbBV 
taied  scparaics  from  the  body,  it  is  a  certain  siirn  iMii 
Samiel  has  had  its  full  effect;  but  if,  on  the  coatran,* 
arm  or  leg  does  not  come  away,  it  proves  there  is  I** 
tnaintng,  although  to  every  outward  app^aranoe  the psv 
is  dead ;  and  in  that  case  they  immediately  cover  ham  «< 
clothes,  and  administer  some  warm  diluting  Itcjuar.  ■ 
cause  a  perspiration. 

The  Arabs  themselves  can  say  but  litUe  respectii^4> 
nature  of  this  wind,  except  that  it  always  learea  a  sinit 
aalphureou<t  smell,  and  that  the  air  at  these  tiows  k^ 
fectly  clear,  except  about  the  horizon  in  dif  -  -^  — 
quarter,  which  gives  warning  of  its  approttch. 

It  has  not  been  accurately  ascertnined,  whether 
bodies  are  scorched,  or  dissolved  into  a  kind  of  ccbtMM 
"^.iWbKUiice ;  \)ut{iom^C[>A«temftC'an«at  11111111  liiM.tfcw 
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u  hM  been  reuoo  to  beliere  the  latter ;  and  in  that  L-aae, 
r  laefa  fatal  tfteeta  mmj  be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious 
*«pour  than  to  any  excessiye  heat.  This  destructive  wind 
ia  M)  iiniverMdly  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad 
and  Buson,  that  the  very  children  speak  of  it  with  cuk^ 
tiooB  of  terror 

ExclnBive  of  this  wind,  the  air  of  Arabia  is  sometimes 
oxtremely  pernicious,  not  only  to  the  lungs  and  blood,  but 
also  to  the  ibin,  which  is  often  burnt,  blistered,  and  stripped 
off,  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  The  eyes  of  the  Arabs 
Are,  aUo,  so  much  endangered  by  it,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  travel  with  a  kind  of  »ofl  black  crape  over  them ;  and 
as  this  is  notalwtiys  a  sufficient  defence,  they  carry  about 
tbem  an  efficacious  remedy  to  anoint  their  eyes  whenever 
.  ibey  begin  to  be  infiamed. 

Mr.  Thevenot  relates,  that  in  his  journey  from  Suez  to 
Cairo,  he  was  annoyed  with  one  of  these  hot  winds, 
'  which  lasted  for  a  whole  day ;  and  that  the  caravan  tra- 
'  veiling  to  Mecca,  was  so  infested  by  one,  the  year  before, 
^  tbst  they  lost  two  thousand  men  in  a  single  night.- 
*  Smith's  bonder*. 


i. 


THE  DEVIL  WIND. 


V  'Sons  parts  of  India  are  particularly  subject  to  a  furious 
Bfi  whiriwind,  which  the  Mahratlas  universally  distinguish  by 

f  flia  appellation  of  devil,  as  supposing  that  none  but  the 
;c  devil  can  have  any  concern  in  such  unwelcome  visita- 
.;  fions  Mr.  Moor,  lieutenant  on  the  Bombay  establish- 
^  meat,  has  given  the  fbllowiog  account  of  one  iX  these  de- 
^  stnictive  winds: — ^fhey  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance 
^In  the  form  of  an  immense  column,  moving  irregularly, 
^  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  with  a  great  nnse ; 
clouds  of  dunt,  and  any  thing  light,  such  as  pieces  of 
..^  wwr,  cloth,  leaves,  &c.,  are  whirled  up  to  a  height  be- 
^jDod  the  reach  of  the  eye,  forming  a  column,  at  the  base, 

f  if,  perhaps,  SO  or  SO  feet  diameter.  Most  ctf  them  are 
^  MiDcientI;  violent  to  knock  down  a  tent,  unless  well 
_  teenred  ;  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  what  scenes  of  con- 
^  InioD  would  sometimes  be  occasioned  when  one  got  among 
4m  tenU  and  huts  of  the  Msbratta  camp.     It  would  oftea 
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beat  down  a  habitation,  and  cany  away  th«  oaly  inaa4 
the  inhabitant,  who  would  have  to  ma  man  ibn  W 
niked  in  pursuit  of  it  Somelimea,  by  diapminc  bi,l 
would  burn  the  huts  and  tenia ;  and,  )ut  it  | 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  our  kitchens  bdcI 
suffered  from  its  intrusion.     On  the    first 

this  phenomenon,  every  body  bp^an  toshoat  

sothat,  wiih  the  noUe  of  the  devil  ttsclf.  and  ttaifi 
itbuse,  good  warning  was  generally  given  of  iu 
-— SHiTa's  Wonden. 


/ 


FIERY  WHIRLWIND. 


Some  of  Lord  Lovell's  ploughmen,  b^in?  at  kA  « 
Holkham,  Norfollf.  about  the  middle  of  Adpnt,  Ml. 
on  a  falr-dny,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  savMi 
heath  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  them,  a  wiarik* 
whirlwind,  come  gradually  toward  them,  in  a  stnuklv 
from  cast  to  west.  It  passed  through  the  field  xhuij^ 
were  at  plough,  tore  up  the  stubble  and  graw  «w 
ploughed  ground,  for  two  miles  in  length  and  dtirty  jafe 
in  breadth.  When  it  came  to  some  closes  at  the  lop<l* 
rising  ground,  some  men  there  saw  it  af^iear  Uke  ■  (iM 
flash  or  ball  of  fire.  To  some  others  il  appeared  Msfc 
and  some  saw  only  a  smoke,  and  heard  such  a  vmtU 
fire  makes  when  a  bnrn  is  burning,  and  the  wind  ut^aft 
terrible  noise,  like  that  of  a  violtni  6re,  or  like  carts  Mt 
a  stony  ground,  which  passed  by  a  house,  tearing  ^4i 
■tones  in  the  road ;  it  tore  up  a  rank  of  pales,  ip^ 
several  of  the  posts  out  of  uieir  pUccu,  and  cam!* 
pewter  plate  that  stood  on  the  outside  of  Um  viadM. 
about  40  yards  from  the  house;  also  a  lari^  box-vw; 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  four  feet  aqnare.  mi 
B-barrcd,  was  carried  away  much  farther,  and  ton  d 
:  and  the  gravel  and  stones  tkw  about  lib  S* 
t  also  broke  down  some  ftvoces,  u>d  tii^hfcW 
^ettlle.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  evrry  «kM 
t  but  in  this  place,  the  weather  was  cle«r  and  tae.  md 
I  lign  of  any  storm  or  disturbance  whatvTer.  Then  Mt 
.'■tlODS  U&t^  (t(  %\^\uu  \Mfii;i^f<»«  and  alW  \bm  vmi 


jf-  —<Q pieces;  a 
y^  Ila 
Wile. 
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p— wJ,  aad  the  KMiems  beard  a  vn»t  while  after  Nei^ 
be  smoke.  They  said  it  moved  so  slowly  (brwud,  as  to 
be  Bear  leu  mimitei  in  coming  from  the  doaes  to  the  bouae. 
—Philoaopkkal  Tnuuaetwu,  1742. 


SAND  WAyES  OF  THE  DESERTS  OF  AFRICA. 

Thb  cvaatrj  presented  no  chang«  from  dut  which  we 
passed  yesterday.  The  sandy  plain  into  whidt  we  had 
come, may  with  trnlh  be  called  a  liule  Sahara;  the  wind  b 
there  of  a  sorpriaing  rapidi^,  and  the  sand  so  extrenielT 
fine,  that  it  fonna  on  the  ground  some  wares,  which 
look  like  those  of  the  eea.  These  waves  rise  np  so  fast, 
tliat  in  a  very  few  hours  a  hill  of  about  20  or  30  feet  higb 
is  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  I  never  thought 
it  possible,  and  did  not  believe  it  till  I  was  convinced  of  it 
by  my  own  eyes.  This  transportation  of  these  hills,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  place  all  of  a  sudden,  as  is  generally 
bAlieved,  and  is  by  no  means  capable  of  Burpri«ng  and 
borying  a  caiavan  which  is  on  the  march.  It  is  easy  to 
ieKribe  the  manner  in  which  this  transposition  of  the  billa 
lakes  place  :  the  wind  sweeping  ccwtinually  from  the  sor* 
(hce  the  sand  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  the  surface  of 
Ike  ground  lowers  every  moment :  but  the  qnaotity  of 
Msd  in  the  air  increasing  as  quickly  by  auccessive  waves, 
■aaot  support  itself  there,  but  blls  in  heaps,  and  forma 
■  aew  hill,  and  the  place  which  it  occupied  befbre  is  level, 
Md  looks  as  if  it  had  been  swept  It  it  necessary  to 
pwrd  the  eyes  and  mouth  against  the  tinantity  of  sand 
■bich  it  always  flying  about  in  the  air. 

The  immensity,  the  swiftness,  and  the  everlasliDg  mo- 
lien  of  these  waves,  disturb  the  sight  both  of  men  and 
bttutt,  so  that  tfaey  are  almost  continually  marcfaing  at  if 
h  the  dark.  The  camel  gives  here  a  proof  of  his  great 
saperiority ;  his  long  neck,  perpendicularly  erected,  re- 
Moves  his  head  from  the  ground,  and  from  the  thick 
part  of  the  waves ;  his  eyes  are  well  defended  by  thick 
eye-lids,  largely  provided  with  hair,  and  which  he  keeps 
Uf  shut;  the  conttruction  of  his  feet,  broad  and  cushton- 
ike,  prevenU  bis  treading  deep  mto  the  sand ;  lut  lon^ 


gm  mm-s»KMs  at  satvbK  axm  mxw. 

■d  via*  ■■  anariaiH 


ic»:Ml«l)r«fMllttracb.lMtalaoaa  ibesu^la 


PHESOMEXON  OF  SAND. 

A  snwLfta  pheMMMMH  eagiuocd  all  on 
^ns  Ik^  atfte>.    Om  of  tkote    immaise   -Hir—  ' 

pwot;  it  crossed  llw  »• 
I  by  viuch    it  wu  cnA 


■mHj  npsetling  the  bML  fe 
.      "glbeTeMol.  the  «>hmB«» 
h  n  ■M  pralwfale  Autkose  cotaiuu  U» 
keah  ^oa  uj  pattealsr  spot,  (o  u   to   be  rirwMi  4 


~     bM  pralwfale 

■  urmj  or  a  cusrui ;  bat  thst,  u 


A  emt  i|nBU^  of  Mmd  •! 
babiBncnituedHdwelMt  vbicli  nihen  it  b«eM 

•    ■    -  -b  f. 

r  thi 
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WHIRLWIND  AT  PARSON'S  GREEN. 

■  Lord  Feterboroagh's,  at  Parson's  Green,  July  12, 
,  just  as  the  gardeners  had  left  work  to  go  to  dinner, 
irlwind  came,  and  took  up  seven  of  the  bell-glasaea 
the  air,  above  20  feet;  one  of  them  went  over  the 
!ti-vrall  into  the  King's-road,  and  nearl;  fell  upon  a 

■  head  passing ;  three  others  were  blown  upon  the  hot- 
i :  what  is  remarkable,  there  being  levraal  rows  of 
«i,  the  seventh  was  blown  up,  but  none  of  the  otben 
atimd.—Anmml  Regater,  1762. 


WHIRLWIND  AT  ANDERUCHT. 

rGDET  2,  1763,  about  six  in  the  evening,  there  arose  at 
rlicht,  about  a  league  from  Brussels,  a  conflict  of 
al  winds,  borne  upon  a  thick  fog.  This  conflict  lasted 
or  five  minutes,  and  was  attended  with  a  frightful 
ig  noise,  which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  biit 
ellings  of  an  infinite  number  of  wild  beasts.  The 
Is  then  opening  discovered  a  kind  of  very  bright 
ling,  and  in  an  instant  the  roofs  of  one  side  of  tfae 
;a  were  carried  off,  and  dispersed  at  a  distance ; 
•  1,000  large  trees  were  broken  off  near  the  ground, 
a  towards  Uie  top,  and  others  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
nany  both  of  the  branches  and  of  the  tops,  carried  to 
btance  of  100  paces;  whole  coppices  were  laid  on 
ide,  as  com  is  by  an  ordinary  wind.  The  glass  of 
iadowj  which  were  most  exposed,  was  shivered  to 
1.  A  tent  in  a  genUeman's  garden  was  carried  4,000 
I ;  and  a  branch  torn  from  a  large  tree  struck  a  girl 
e  forehead,  as  she  was  coming  into  town,  and  killed 
a  the  spot.  Some  days  before,  there  was  a  heavy 
which  overflowed  in  the  same  direction  the  very 
!  of  ground  the  whirlwind  raraged.— Jntwal  lU- 
;  1763. 
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Watar^ptmtAtervedim  thiMeA Mil—,  JmMtmmim 

5(tuu4.— August  27,  170l>buDg(XLlbB«awto£Bubti£li 
the  Doiliiward  of  thetomi  of  Botift,iipwud>of  tmlaipK 
distance  at  HB,  about  Mven  o'clock  at. u^t,  aocaiiv 
sun-tet,  there  appeared  in  the  iH)Tdi-«mit,.vhHdi.  «iKfih 
really  ap  the  GuJf  of  Lyon*  fh>Di  ns,. 
Aftshea  of  ligfatnioev  oi^  after  '* 
iBtennisuaQ,  and  ton  withoiiL  d 

the  neit  iDomiii^,  the  flaahe*  of  UghtniilB  -  — 

piesenting  the  Rudden  appearance  of  a  atar,  and  at  ottw 
times'  of  a  flaming  sword,  aod  again  of  a  ailver  end 
stretched  along  the  clouda,  or  aa  the  irregular  renla  of  ■ 

Ehial  from  top  to  bottotn.  About  aigbt  next  manuw,  ■• 
ad  thundering,  with  a  continuaticm  of~  fightoing  of  ifce 
Idad  and  appeaiauce  as  before,  all  from  the  north-taa^  or 
nearly  so. 

About  nine  the  same  morning,  there  fell  down  fronftft 
clouds,  which  looked  black,  lowering,  and,  as  it  veRr 
heavy  with  rain,  in  the  noith-east,  mree  trater-apooto; 
that  in  the  middle,  being  the  greatest,  seemed  aa  laige  « 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  I  judged  it  to  be  at  leaat  a  Iomm 
and  a  half  distant  from  us — so  that  in  itself  it  was,  doul- 
less,  larger  than  three  masts  i  the  other  two  were  nothalT 
the  size.  All  of  them  were  black,  like  the  cloud  fiu 
whence  they  fell — and  smooth,  without  aoy  knot  or  im- 
gularity;  only  at  first  falling,  some  fell  perpendiculuff 
down,  and  some  obliquely,  and  all  of  them  amaller  at  da 
lower  end  than  above,  representing  a  sword;  sometiiiici, 
also,  one  of  them  would  bend,  and  become  straight  agiii^ 
and  also  sometimes  become  smaller,  and  again  incieiaa 
its  bulk  ;  sometimes  it  would  disappear,  and  immediateij 
fall  down  again;  at  other  times  it  became  extenuated  ta 
the  smallness  of  a  rope,  and  again  became  a<  groaa  ai 
befqre. 

There  was  always  a  great  boiling,  and  flying  np  of  the 
sea,  as  in  a  jet  d'eaii,  or  water-work;  or  this  rising  of  tba 
water  had  the  appearance  of  a  chimney  smoking  in  a 
calm  day.  Some  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  tW 
water  stood  like  a  pillar,  and  then  spread  itself,  and  m 
diaaipatcd  like  imolLe ;  and  the  awotd-like  spout  from  Ifal 
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.er  came  down  to  the  very  middle  of  this  pillai, 
1  been  joined  with  it,  u  the  largest  pillar,  which 
dicuhrly  down,  always  did  from  the  begiooiag 
;  or  else  it  pointed  to  this  column  of  water,  at 
Qce,  either  in  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  line,  aa 
a  other  lesier  ones.  There  were  three  or  four 
re,  which  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  th« 
:er  of  the  heavens;  but  not  like  the  three  foimer 
tulk  or  duration.  These  last  appeared  and  di*- 
leveral  times  during  the  ctMitinuance  of  those 

lardly  dlstiogniahable  whether  the  tword-liln 
lown  from  the  cloud,  or  the  pillar  of  water  roi* 
he  sea,  both  appearing  opposite  to  each  other 
dden;  only  lobierved  of  one  of  them,  that  the 
'd  up  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  without 
ppearance  of  a  spout  pointing  to  it,  either  per- 
ly  or  obliquely;  and  here  the  water  of  the 
:anie  together  in  the  form  of  a  pillar,  but  rose 
:dly,  the  sea  boiling  furiously  round  the  place, 
eing  then  north-east,  the  said  boiling  advanced 
D  south-west,  as  a  flitting  or  moving  bush  on  the 
the  sea.  and  at  last  ceased.  This  shows  that 
:,  or  flying  up  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  may 
e  the  spout  of  ihe  cloud  appears;  and,  indeed, 
'  any  small  matter  of  priority  between  these 
ances,  the  boiling  or  throwing  up  of  the  sea  has 
rst  begins  to  boil,  and  then  forms  itself  into 
water,  especially  on  the  lower  part, 
bservableof  allof  them,  but  cbiedy  of  the  large 
,  towards  the  end,  it  began  to  appear  like  a 
al,  only  black  in  the  borders,  and  white  in  the 
)d,  though  at  hrst  it  was  altogether  black  and 
<t  one  could  very  distinctly  perceive  the  sea- 
y  up  along  the  middle  of  this  canal,  as  imoka 
:himney,  and  that  with  great  swiftness,  and  a 
itible  motion  ;  and  then  soon  after  the  spout  or 
in  the  middle,  and  disappeared  by  little  and 
boiling  up  and  the  pillar-Uke  form  of  the  sea- 
inuing  always  the  last,  even  for  some  consU 
«  after  the  spout  disappeared,  and  perhaps  till 
ippeaicd  again,  or  re-Cinaed.  tkeU,  ^^usiL  "^ 
TS 
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commonly  did  in  the  aame  place  u  before,  breaking  md 
foTming;  iuelf  again  Kveral  times  in  a^qaarteror  haifa 
hour. 

1  know  not  if  any  one  has  accoonted  for  this  ptuaa- 
menon;  but  I  imagine  it  may  be  s<dved  by  suctUHi,  ■ 
rather  pulsion,  as  in  the  application  of  a  cupping-gliB 
to  the  flesh,  after  the  air  is  first  exhausted  by  the  kindU 
flame. 

It  was  further  observable,  that  the  <d)liqae  tfoM 
poiated  always  from  the  wind;  that  is,  that  &t  wal 
being  at  north-eaat,  the  oblique  spouts  always  poiBtodll 
the  Bouth-weat,  thoi^h  at  the  lame  time  there  mre  o&d 
perpendicular,  which  still  continued  lo  aotwithstMdi| 
the  wind.  Also,  that  such  as  were  curved,  had  always  it 
convex  side  from  the  wind,  and  the  concave  towaidiili 
that  is,  the  wind  being  at  north-east,  the  concave  w  tt- 
wardg  the  north-east,  and  the  convex  was  tomrdi 
the  soulh-west.  It  rained  a  great  deal  durii^  the 
continuance  of  these  spouts;  and,  after  their  totil  ^ 
appearance,  there  was  half  an  hour's  violent  storm  bm 
the  north-east  with  very  litde  rain ;  but  afterwardt  ik 
weather  cleared  up. — Philosophical  Transactiont,  1701. 


WATER-SPOUT  IN  ENGLAND. 
A  PHEHOMENON  of  this  kind,  so  rare  in  England,  *> 
expeiienced  on  the  2d  of  May,  1815,  when  the  misl  * 
lage  of  Addington,  in  Surrey,  was  visited  by  a  most  Aiat- 
ful  storm.  It  comnieDced  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  nei 
with  unabated  fury  till  six  in  the  evening,  during  irbid 
time  rain  and  hail-stones  (the  latter  as  big  as  marblea)^ 
in  torrents,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  I 
short  time  after  the  storm  began,  the  water  poured  do" 
from  the  Addiugton  hills  with  great  force,  imindaling  il* 
lands  of  a  Mr,  Ibbotson,  a  farmer,  from  whose  bir»» 
large  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  straw  was  completely  jnffl 
away,  and  the  flood,  continuing  its  course  througfii 
farm-yard,  carried  every  thing  before  it :  a  cow,  nix 
pigs,  and  a  great  quantity  of  poultry,  were  droww* 
he  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  1.  was  inundated  so  rapidh  t 
four  feet  h^      A 


that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  water  was 

The  Cricketers*  public-house  was  flooded,  the  cellar  tW 
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wp,  and  the  cuka.  Sec,  floUed  for  two  milea*  dututcs. 
Addingtoa  cboich-wall  was  wubed  down,  the  gnweB 
sank,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ArchbUhop  of  CanterbuiVa 
nidoi-wall  (about  12  feet  high)  vai  alto  swept  away  by 
nc  caTTeot,  and  large  portions  of  the  wait  forced  for^ 
yards  np  the  garden,  which  was  *o  inundated  and  damaged, 
Aat  great  part  of  it  might  be  compared  to  a  claj-^d. 
Tke  villages  for  miles  round  were  completely  under  water; 
■ome  of  Uie  hail-stones  were  to  be  seen  on  the  following 
dmy.  :  Nmnerous  poor  cottagers  suffered  severely,  but 
happily  no  Uvea  were  losL  A  woman,  who  had  dnag, 
widi  her  diild,  to  the  top  of  a  beam  in  one  of  the  bams, 
was  ■xaHy  drowned  at  the  moment  the  waten  began  to 
aobside.  Thirteen  hNses  in  a  stable,  which  were  imraened 
to  their  heads,  were  saved. 


A  REMARKABLE  ECUt^K 

As  total  solar  eclipses  are  by  no  means  common,  we 
■ball  give  an  interesting  description  of  one  by  Dr.  Stukely, 
acat  to  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Halley, 
which  took  place  May  22nd,  1724. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  send  yon  what  I  observed 
at  the  scJar  eclipse,  and  proposed  to  myself  only  to  watch 
W  appearances  that  nature  would  present  to  the  naked 
1^  npon  so  remarkable  an  occasion,  and  which  generally 
•m  overlooked,  or  but  rarely  regarded. 

I  diose  for  my  situation  Haradon  Hill,  near  Amsbnry, 
<tod  full  east  from  Stonehenge  Avenue.  Before  me  lay 
the  vast  plain  on  which  that  celebrated  work  siands,  this 
kOBg  the  highest  hill  hereabouts,  and  nearest  the  middle 
If  the  shadow.  About  twenty  miles  west  of  me  lav  Clay- 
ttUl,  which  rises  pretty  high  above  the  horizon,  and,  being 
iMtf  thecenlrallineof  darkness,  afforded  sufficient  notice 
if  its  aiqffoach. 

Having  two  men  in  company,  looking  throngh  smoked 
ifaaaea,  though  the  day  was  cloudy,  yet  we  liad  some 
j^csuns  of  sunshine,  we  soon  perceived  that  the  eclipse 
Vma  begun,  when  by  my  watch  1  found  it  half  an  hour  after 
Ire,  p-  m. ;  and  accordingly  from  thence  the  progress  of 
ft  waa  nsible,  and  very  often  to  the  naked  eije,  w  ^^m 
T  .1 
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clouds  doing  the  office  of  glassn.  Frotttbe  time  of  tk 
^od's  body  bein^  half  corered,  dtere  wm  k  very  coupi- 
cuouG  circular  iris  Biound  the  flun  widi  perfect  coIouh. 
On  all  Bides,  we  beheld  tiie  ifaeplieids  hunting;  Atir 
flocks  into  the  folds,  the  dBrkneii  coming  on,  fw  tkt^ 
expected  nothing  lets  than  ft  total  edipM  for  an  honr  nd 
a  quarter. 

When  the  sua  looked  very  iharp,  like  a  new  latm, 
the  sky  was  preUy  clear  in  that  spot;  but,  aoon  after.i 
thicker  cloud  covered  it,  at  which  time  the  iris  vaniU«d. 
Clay-Hill,  before-mentioned,  grew  rery  dark,  togellM 
with  the  lioriKin  on  both  sides ;  that  is,  to  the  north  ail 
south,  and  looked  blue.  >n  a  few  seconds,  Salubnf 
Steeple,  six  miles  off  southward,  becarae  very  blaok; 
Clay-Hill  quite  lost,  and  a  most  gloomy  nieht  with  bO 
career  came  upon  us.  At  this  instant  we  lost  sight  ol 
the  sun,  whose  place  among  the  clouds  was  hitherto  inffi- 
ciently  distinguishable;  but  nownotthe  least  trace  of  it  vu 
to  be  found,  no  more  than  if  really  absent :  then  1  saw  by 
my  watch,  with  some  diFBcully,  and  only  hy  help  of  somt 
lighi  from  the  northern  quarter,  that  it  was  six  boon 
thirty-five  minutes.  Just  before  this,  the  whole  compM 
of  the  heavens  and  earth  looked  of  a  livid  complexion 
properly  speaking,  for  it  was  black  and  blue.  There  wu, 
likewise  in  the  heavens,  among  the  clouds,  much  grMi 
interspersed.  The  whole  appearance  was  very  dreulM 
and  as  symptoms  of  sickening  nature.  Now  I  perceived  m 
were  involved  in  palpable  and  total  darkness.  Thongli  il 
came  quickly,  yet  1  was  so  intent  that  I  could  perceive  iu 
steps,  und  feel  it,  as  it  were,  drop  on  us  like  a  great  roanllei 
The  horses  we  held  in  our  hands  were  very  sensible  of  ii, 
and  drawed  close  to  us,  starting  with  great  aurpriw;  m 
much  as  I  could  sec  of  the  men's  faces  that  stood  by  m, 
they  had  a  horrible  aspect  At  this  instant  I  looked  aronW 
me,  not  without  exclamation  of  admiration,  and  cobU 
discern  colours  in  the  heavens,  but  the  earth  had  lost  iB 
blue,  and  was  wholly  black.  For  some  time,  among  tlx 
clouds,  there  were  visible  streaks  of  rays  tending  to  tht 
place  of  the  sun  as  their  centre ;  but  immediately  after  tht 
whole  appearance  of  the  earth  end  sky  was  entirely  bla^ 
Of  all  things  1  ever  saw  in  my  life,  or  can  by  imaginatioi 
fancy,  it  was  a  sight  the  most  tremendous. 
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II  theclwnfelcouldpeieeivedimiig^the  tot8lit|r*^i 
.  the  horiioa,  hj  degrees,  drew  into  mits,  li^t  and 
t ;  the  northern  bemiipheTe  giowing  ■lill  loDger,  lighter, 
broadei— and  the  two  opposite  dark  parts  muting 
one,  and  awallowing  up  the  southern  enlig^tetwd 

.t  length,  upon  the  fiist  hicid  ptmt  appearing  in  the 
rem  where  the  son  was,  I  conld  distinguish  pretty 
nly  a  rim  of  light  running  alongside  of  us  a  good 
le  together,  or  aweeping  by  our  elbows  west  to  east. 
I  then,  having  good  reason  to  sappoae  that  the  totality 
ed  with  OS,  1  loolted  on  mywstdi,  and  fbaad  it  to  be 
three  nunatea  and  a  half  more.  Now  the  hill-tops 
nged their  blodciDto  blue  again ;  immediMely  we  bevd 
laricB  chirping  and  singing  very  briskly  for  joy  of  the 
oied  luminary,  after  all  nature  had  been  hnshcul  into  a 
t  piDfoaad  aad  universal  silence.  The  beBvens  and  the 
h'now  appaared  like  morning  before  sun-rise,  of  a 
fish  cast,  bat  ratiier  more  blue  interspersed ;  and  the 
It,  so  far  as  the  veige  of  the  hill  reached,  was  of  a 
Ic  green  or  russet  colour.  Afler  aboot  the  middle  of 
totality,  and  so  after  the  emersion  of  die  sun,  we  saw 
lus  very  plainly,  but  no  Other  star.  The  cloudiness 
be  day  added  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  eclipse, 
ch  incomparably  exceeded,  in  my  apprehension,  that 
7 15,  which  I  saw  very  perfectly  from  the  top  of  Boston 
j^  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  ati  was  leiy  clears— 
le's  TetanjK. 


vMm,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  are  compact, 
J,  fixed,  and  durable  bodies ; — in  one  word,  a  kind  of 
leU,  which  move  in  very  oblique  and  eccentric  etlipti- 
orbits,  every  way  with  the  greatest  freedom  ;  peraever- 
in  their  motions  even  against  the  coorse  and  direction 
be  planets ;  and  their  tail  is  a  very  thin  slender  vapour 
tted  by  the  head  or  nucleus  of  the  comet,  ignited  or 
ted  by  the  sun 

T4 
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From  the  lights  iritidi  this  great  phOofopher  hu  thnnn 
opoD  this  abatrute  part  or  astionomy,  there  U  reason  to 
hope  that  succeeding  astronomer*  will  cany  it  to  the 
greatest  decree  of  perfection.  But  although  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  true  theory  of  the  motiot  of  comets, 
yet  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  their  tiaU,  and  the 
met  for  which  these  great  bodies  areintesded,  bit  opinioo* 
have  been  oontroTerted.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  particnlar,  in 
his  Philosophical  Essays,  controverts  Sir  Isaac'i  opinioa. 
He  asserts,  from  a  view  of  the  phenomena  of  a  comet,  thil 
the  matter  which  constitutes  iU  tail,  ii  not  an  illominatid 
vapour,  but  a.  self'ihining  tubilatice,  which,  in  all  poaitioBf 
of  the  comet,  and  whatever  be  the  direction  of  ita  motkn, 
whether  toward  or  from  the  sun,  is  thrown  off  from  ib 
dark  hemisphere,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tho  sin,  s 
short  time  before  and  after  its  perihelion  or  neaicit  ap- 
proach to  that  luminary.  He  linds,  moreover,  in  tbe 
Aurora  Borealis,  a  matter  which  greatly  resemblei  it  in 
appearance,  ita  situation  with  regard  to  the  sua  and  to  the 
body  whence  it  flows,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  lub- 
tance,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  ;  for  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis, is  likewise  a  rare  and  lucid  substance,  thrown  of 
in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  the  sun,  from  the  dark 
hemisphere  of  the  earth ;  tending  toward  the  tenith  of 
the  spcctatoE,  or  the  vertex  of  the  earth's  shadow;  rising 
principally  from  the  northern  part  of  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, and  most  frequently  visible  while  tlie  sun  is  pas^in; 
throuL:h  ihe  southern  si^ns,  and  the  earth  moving  frooi 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernul  equinox,  through  that  halfcf 
its  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun ;  and,  lastly,  not  io- 
turce|iti[ig,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  light  of  the  &iri 
SUITS,  so  that  to  a  spectator  placed  at  a  considerable  di»- 
tanco  from  the  earth,  and  shaded  from  the  sun's  light,  il 
n-.ust  appear  as  a  tail  to  the  earth,  small,  indeed,  in  pm- 
porliou  to  the  earth's  diameter,  but  in  its  direction,  situa- 
tion, transparency,  and  lucid  appearance,  resembling  that 
of  a  comet's.  We  shall  conclude  this  wonderful  subject, 
with  the  following  moral  rel^ections  of  an  elegant  writer : 

•*  I  cunnot  forbear  reflecting  on  the  insignificance  of 
human  art,  when  set  in  comparison  with  the  designs  of 
Providence.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  thought,  I  considered 
a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
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M  »  skj-rocket  duchfti^ed  by  a  hmnd  that  ia  alnigfaty. 
'  Many  of  my  readen  mw  Ibat  ia  the  jear  1080 ;  wm,  if 
they  are  not  mathematieiaBi,  will  be  aa»aied  to  beat,  that  it 
tnrelled  with  a  mncb  greater  degree  of  cwiftneii  than  a 
canooo-ball,  and  drew  after  it  a  tail  of  fire  that  was  four- 
asore  nuUiooa  of  milea  in  length.  What  an  amazing 
thoaght  is  it  to  consider  dtis  atnpendout  body  traversing 
the  immensity  of  the  creatiMi  with  sudi  a  rapidi^,  and, 
•t  the  same  time,  wheeling  about  in  that  line  which  the 
Almigfaty  had  prescribed  for  it  I  That  it  should  move 
with  such  inconceivable  fiiry  and  combustion,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  sncb  an  exact  regularitv  1  How  spadcus 
most  the  nniverse  be,  that  gives  sncn  bodies  as  these 
tbeir  Aill  play,  withont  safiering  the  leait  diiordei  or  con* 
fusion  by  it!  What  a  glorious  show  are  those  beings 
entertained  with,  that  can  look  into  this  theatre  of  nature, 
and  see  myriads  of  such  tremendous  objects,  wandering 
thrODgh  those  immeasurable  depths  of  ether,  and  mnning 
their  appointed  courses !  Our  eyes  may,  hereafter,  be 
atrong  enough  to  command  this  magnificent  prospect,  and 
onr  uadentandings  able  to  find  out  the  several  uses  of 
these  great  parts  of  the  universe.  In  the  mean  time  they 
are  very  proper  objects  for  our  imagination  to  contemplate, 
that  we  may  form  more  extensive  notions  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  and  learn  to  think  bnmblv  of  ourselves, 
and  of  all  the  worlu  of  human  invention.  — OuarditM, 
No.  103. 


THKax  are  three  comets  wbicb  have  been  much  cel^ 

'    braled,  viz.,  that  which  appeared  in  1680,  just  mentioned, 

•nd  those  of  1744  and  1759.     The  comet  of  1680  was 

'    remarkable  for  its  near  approach  to  the  sun ;  so  near, 

that  in  its  perihelion  it  was  not  above  a  third  part  of  the 

diameter  of  that  luminary  from  the  surface  thereof.    lu 

great  heat  in  that  position  was  computed  to  be  3,000  times 
otter  than  iron  at  its  white  heat ;  of  course,  it  must  have 
been  entirely  dissipated  if  it  had  been  any  other  than  a  fixed 
and  solid  body.  It  must  also  have  retained  its  beat  an 
iiamense  time ;  for  a  globe  of  iron,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  . 
*cxposcd  10  the  open  air,  scarcely  loses  its  heat  in  leas  ' 
ttian  aa  hour,  bnt  a  larger  globe  will  retain  Its  heat  loe^ 
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in  ptoportioD  to  iu  diameter,  becaiiM  dw  Kni&ce  at  «UA 
it  giom  Botd  varies  in  that  woportiim  Uu  dun  die  qw^ 
tity  of  hot  iDAtter.  Theiefoia,  &  globe  t^  reS-hot  iron, 
u  big  u  oureuth,  would  »caicelycod  in '60,000  yetn. 
ITie period  of  thi»  c<Mnctbag  been  ralciiUted  1 6M  yean: 
and,  if  tlie  eomputatioii  be  accimte,  it  wilt  not  tetnrn  to 
tlie  ricinity  of  the  earA  till  idMut  the  yew  3325.  TUi 
comet,  at  iU  gieatast  distance,  is  about  11,200  mOlioai  « 
miles  from  the  ton,  and  iu  least  distance  is  not  nontbii 
49,000  miles.  In  that  part  of  iU  oriut  whkh-waa  ncaicit 
the  Bun,  it  was  computed  to  move  at  Ae  rate  oT  8S0,0C0 
miles  in  an  hour. 

Very  remaricable  comets  appeared  in  the  year  1807, 
180S,  and  1811,  but  the  nature  andliBtits  of  tlus  rat 
-forbid  us  from  entering  into  a  detailed  description  of  theik 
^e  comet  which  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1809  is  thai 
"briefly  described  from  ocular  observation  : 

Hiis  late  brilliant  stranger  appears  to  hare  nads  iti 
appearance  within  the  limits  of  our  optical  powers  nAftr 
unexpectedly ;    at  least,  we  are  unacquainted  with  say 
predictiDDS  of  its  arrival  in  those  lower  regitMis  of  spaee; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  dissimilarity  in  the  elemeott 
of  its  orbit,  and  those  of  the  comets  that  had  been  yrt- 
viously  computed.      But  though  its  viut  waa   not  oi^ 
unexpected  but  transient,  tlie  interest  it  ezched  waa  gene- 
ral aod  lively.     This  comet  appears  to  have  been  fint 
seen  at  Palermo,  by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Piani, 
who  announced  its  appearance  to  the  Duchess  de  Bern. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  seen  at  Paris ;  at  both   of  whicfc 
placEs  the  air  is  often  more  clear  and  suitable  for  aitrooi>- 
mical  observations  than  in  England.     It  is  said  to  have     I 
been  Arst  seen  at  both  TotJc  and  Leeds  on    the   lat  d    I 
July,  and  when  at  its  lowest  dq>ression  below  the  nortb    i 
pole,  it  v/es  only  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon ;  but  it    3 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  the  neighbour-    1 
hood  of  the  metropolis  till  the  3d  of  that  month.     On  that 
evening,  however,  its  brilliancy  was  sufficient  to  render 
■t  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  soon  after  the  stars  began  to 
appear  in  Che  evening.     Of  this  the  writer  was  himself  a 
witness,  a  very  few  miles  north  of  London ;  and  thus  it 
continued  till  the  morning  caused  it  to  be  hid  from  ow 
observation.     Its  nucleus  appeared  to  be  well  defined. 
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and  ill  tail  extended  uvenl  degrees  towards  the  zenith, 
aod,  when  aeea  through  a  good  telescope,  seemed  to  have 
a  slightly  curling  dirergency  towuds  the  extremity. 
The  length  of  the  tail  was  estimated  by  some  observer* 
at  fifteen  degrees.  The  use  of  the  comet's  huge  Tapoury 
train,  is  in  dbe  words  of  Thomson, 

"  Feiiups  to  shake 
ReviTLoE  moistore  on  the  nuaterona  orbs 
Thro'  which  his  loag  ellipsis  winds ;  perhaps 
To  lead  new  fuel  to  declining  suns. 
To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  the  eternal  fire-" 


Thb  followag  lines  were  written  on  the  comet  which 
■ppeued  so  beautifully  conspicuous  in  die  Autumn  of 
1807  : 

Illustrious  visitant !     And  art  thou  come 

From  paths  where  faintly  gleams  our  solar  ray. 
Some  image  of  the  glories  to  convey. 

Awaiting  man  in  his  eternal  home  ! 

Where  neither  storms  approach,  nor  clouds,  nor  gloom  . 
But  smiles  invested  with  un&ding  day. 
The  pore  expanse  of  ether  ;  bright  as  play 

The  splendours,  woven  in  Heaven's  radiant  loom. 

Of  thy  sofl  beaming  train  !    We  think  not  now, 

Aa  superstition  erst,  with  troubled  brow  ; 

Nor  view  thee,  with  transcendent  beauty  endacdi 
As  pestilence  portending,  famine,  blood  : 

Bat  rather  deera  an  orb  so  ^r  as  thou 

To  us  and  other  worlds  dispenses  ritil  gool 
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THE  RAINBOW. 


Retrarlcd  from  tod  MUlem  cloud, 
BelTuliiiS  onb,  the  ^rand  ribercal  bow 
Hham*  np  immense  ;  utd  «ery  b««  anfoUi 
In  fiur  pniuuruoD,  ruoninf:  from  the  red 
To  where  UK  riolei  ladn  inlo  the  ikjr. — 7^«i«itoK. 


Tax  TaiDbow  is  a  circular  ima^  of  the  «iid.  rum^ 
coloured,  and  is  thus  produced :  The  scAmi  rajs,  ounr 
the  drops  of  falling  tain,  are  retracted  to  their  fnitkn  f 
faces,  and  thence,  by  one  or  more  refleclions,  Uwui^aJ 
to  the  eye  ;  at  their  emergence  from  the  drop,  is  "ill* 
at  their  eulrance,  tliey  suiier  a  refraclion,  by  »tjci* 
rays  are  separated  inlo  ibeir  ditfereot  colours,  vWltai- 
Be({uently  are  most  beautifully  exhibited  to  an  ei«^ 
perly  placed  to  receive  them- 

Sinueiinics,  (though  rarely,)  tvo,  and  even  VsntTl^ 
boivs  are  seen  ;  the  colours  in  the  bow  are  thus  diifM^ 
MI ,  riolet,  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  Afcl 
a  long  drought,  the  bow  is  a  certain  sign  of  rain  ;  if  si* 
muchiret,  fair  weather;  ifthegreen  be  large  and  M^ 
il  is  a  sign  of  rain,  but  if  the  red  be  the  stroweat  aiat 
then  it  denotes  wind  and  rain  together.  If  the  borbMb 
np  all  at  once,  there  will  follow  serene  and  settled  westkn 
if  the  bow  be  seen  in  the  tnomins,  small  rain  will  felhr, 
if  Bt  noon,  settled  and  heavy  rains  ;  if  at  night,  ic 
weatiier.  The  appearance  of  two  or  thre«  rainbows  ' 
fair  weather  fur  the  present,  but  settled  and  hesTT 
in  two  or  three  days'  time. — Shepkerdi^BaaAvr^tk^ 


LUNAR  RAINBOWS. 

Thb  moon  sometimes  eshibits  the  _ 

rainbuw,  by  the  refraction  of  her  rays  in  drops  »f  rail . 

the   night-time.      Lunar  rainbows   very   aeldum  prei* 

^mselves  to  our  observatioii :   [hey  are  estreotelT  («*<»■ 

^nX,  tkwgb  much  less  than  tbcMe  that  appear  in'tiM^ 


J 
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time,  and  ayellow  or  rather  (traw-colonr  chiefly  p:evult. 
A*  they  are  of  luch  rare  occnrreoce,  theycaooot  well  be 
reckoned  among  the  sirni  of  the  weather,  coiuequendy  do 
probable  rules  for  Bscertaining  the  weather  can  be  deduced 
ntim  the  appearance  of  such  rain-bowl.— ^Sk^Nicrdq/' Am- 
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PARHELIA,  OR  MOCK  SUNS. 

Ik  the  Pkilom^hicat  Traiaactiom  for  1733,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Whiston  gives  the  following  description  of  this  re- 
narkable  phenomenon. 

About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  October  22d,  1721, 
beingat  tlieliousc  of  Samuel  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Lyndon,  in 
the  county  of  Rutland,  after  an  Aurora  Borealis  the  night 
before,  wind  W.  S  W.,  I  saw  an  attempt  towards  two  mock 
■uns,  as  1  had  done  fonnerly.  About  half,  or  tin  ee  quarters 
of  an  hour  after,  I  found  the  appearance  complete ;  when 
two  pUiin  parhelia,  or  mock  suns,  appeared  tolerably  bright 
■nd  distinct;  and  that  in  the  usual  places,  viz.,  in  the  two 
intersections  of  a  strong  and  large  portion  of  a  halo,  with 
ID  imaginary  circle,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  passing  through 
ite  true  sun.  Tliis  circle  I  call  imaginary,  because  it  was 
lOt  itself  visible,  as  it  sometimes  has  been  at  such  ap- 
;>«uaoces.  Each  parhelion  had  its  tail  of  a  white  colour, 
md  in  direct  opposition  to  the  true  sun;  that  towards  the 
;ast  was  20  or  25°  long,  that  towards  the  west  about  ten 
IT  twelve  degrees,  but  both  narrowest  at  the  remote  ends. 
rhe  mock  suns  were  evidently  red  towards  the  son,  but 
sale  or  whitish  at  the  opposite  sides,  as  was  the  halo  also. 
Looking  upward,  we  saw  an  arc  of  a  curiously  inverted 
rainbow,  about  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the 
top  of  the  halo  and  the  vertex.  This  arc  vras  as  distinct 
in  its  colours  as  the  common  rainbow,  and  of  the  same 
breadth.  The  red  colour  was  on  the  convex,  »nd  the 
blue  on  the  concave  of  the  arc,  which  seemed  to  be  aboot 
90°  long,  iu  centre  in  or  near  the  vertex.    On  the  to^  oC 
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the  halo  was  aikind  of  mverted  bright  MCfithoa^iUbMd 
was  not  plain.  Tlie  lower  pnit^f  tha  lulo  waB^moag  ik 
▼apours  of  tlie  horizon,  and  not  viaiUtt.  !X1te  noglM,  m 
more  exactly  measured  on  Monday  near  noon,  wIhb  tk 
tame  appearance  letuTned  again,  but  more  UdiIj,  wm 
ai  follow.  The  sun's  altitude  32}°  ;  perpemdicuki  «w- 
diameter  of  the  halo  23^;  distance  of  the  rainbow  fna 
the  top  of  the  halo  23}  ;  semidiameter  of  Hie  arc  of  tk 
rainbow,  if  our  vertex  be  supposed  its  centre,  31°.  Hk 
phenomenon  lasted  each  day  for  an  hoar  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours.  What  was  most  remarlcable  on  Monday  vn, 
that  the  wind,  which  on  Sunday  had  been  almost  ioieaii- 
ble  was  now  become  sensible,  and  changed  to  NJlJi 
that  the  halo  was  sensibly  become  oval,  its  shorter  m 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and  the  two  mock  sans,  «Wi 
were  then  but  just  visible,  eapecially  that  on  the  em, 
were  not  in  the  halo,  but  a  degree  or  two  withontit,wUck 
I  ascribe  to  the  unusual  shortness  of  the  horixontil  dis- 
ineter,  which  position  of  the  mock  suns  does  not  t^fui 
to  have  been  hitheito  taken  notice  of  by  any,  though  itvtt 
now  very  sensible. 

October  the  26th,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  as  I  wu 
coming  in  the  Northampton  coach  toward*  Londoa,  iIk 
halo  returned  larger  and  clearer  than  before,  and  thetn 
mock  suna  just  attempted  an  appearance,  as  on  Sondq: 
but  the  air  becoming  thicker  and  thicker  towards  rain,! 
saw  no  more.  1  add  nothing  to  this  account,  but  oolf 
that,  August  30th  before,  1  saw  at  the  same  place,  (Rn- 
land,)aremarkablehaIo,  whose  upper  part  had  itsinreiud 
arc  reddish  within,  and  pale  without,  but  brighter  and  omr 
vivid  than  ever  1  saw  before. — PLUaiophieal  Tri 


Olary,  Ken  on  Moimt  Rheall,  near  the  Vajg  {(fCfyvfi 
%JoHH  Haygarth,  F.R.S..  ^c— On  the  13th  of  Ft- 
bruary,  1780,  (says  this  gentleman,)  as  I  was  retanii; 
to  Chester,  and  ascending,  at  Rheall,  the  mountain  whkk 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Vale  of  Clywyd,  1 
observed  a  rare  and  curious  phenomenon. 

In  the  road  above  me.  1  was  struck  with  the  peculiu 
appearance  of  a  very  white  shining  cloud,  that  lay  re- 
markably close  to  the  ground.  The  sun  was  nearly  seain| 
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tmt  ibaoe  eKtnmely  bright ;  I  walked  up  to  the  cloud, 
•and  my  •hadow  was  projected  into  it.  The  head  of  my 
■shadow  waa  •unounded  at  lorae  dJiunceby  a  drcle  of 
fn'tota  coloura,  whose  centre  appeared  to  be  oear  the 
'MtaalioD  'Of  the  eye,  and  whoae  cucumrerence  extended 
to  the  shoulders.  This  circle  was  complete,  except  what 
die  shadow  of  my  body  intercepted.  It  exhibited  the  moit 
▼ivid  colours,  red  being  outermost;  as  far  as  can  be  re- 
collected, all  the  colours  appeared  in  the  same  order  and 
propoTtton  that  the  rainbow  presents  to  our  view.  It  re- 
aembled  very  exactly  what  in  pictures  is  termed  a  Glory 
^nonnd  the  bead  of  oar  Saviour,  and  of  saints,  not  iodeed 
4lMt  Inninoas  radiance,  which  is  painted  close  to  the 
•ImsJ,  but  an  arch  of  concentric  colours,  which  is  placed 
— parate  and  distmct  from  it.  As  1  walked  forward,  this 
^Ictry  approached  or  retired,  just  as  the  inequality  of  the 
pound  shortened  or  lengthened  my  shadow,  Tbe  cloud 
feeing  some  times  in  a  small  valley  below  me,  someUmes  on 
thfi  same  level,  or  on  higher  ground,  the  variation  of  the 
•hadow  and  glory  became  extremely  striking  and  singular. 
To  add  10  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  there  appeared,  at 
K  ooosidcrable  distance,  to  the  right  and  left,  the  arches 
wt  a  white  shining  bow.  These  arches  were  in  the  form 
gf,  and  broader  than  a  rainbow,  but  were  not  completely 
ioMediaioasemicircle  above,  on  account  of  the  shallowness 
■f  the  cloud.  When  my  chaise  came  up,  1  could  o,tMerve 
■o  pecuhar  appearance  round  the  shadows  of  the  postilion, 
laorse*,  or  chaise.  But  the  postilion  was  alarmed  to  an  un- 
Boounon  degree  by  this  very  singular  apparition,  which,  in* 
Jead,  might  excite  tc^rror  or  delight  in  the  beholder,  ac- 
•ordiag  to  the  disposition  of  mind  with  wbicbit  was  viewed. 
Several  appearances  have  been  described  by  philo> 
topKers,  in  some  respects  resembling  what  I  saw,  but  not 
■■■Rtly  the  same.  The  arch,  m  size,  situation,  and 
colour,  was  most  exactly  the  glory  represented  m  some 
■tetures,  and  is  manifestly  the  archenpe  whence  it  had 
been  copied  by  a  painter.  Indeed  such  a  phenomenon  it 
well  adapted  to  excite  religious  awe  and  veneration. 

V/hen  1  returned  into  the  chaise,  a  bright  radiance  ap- 
peared close  to  its  shadow,  but  no  separate  coloured  circlo 
mmt  formed. 

!■  order  to  investigate  the  cause  of  these  uaum  •(• 
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pearances,  on  optical  principlet,  it  nuij  be  otefitl  to  note 
some  peculiar  circumstanccf.  The  clond  wu  cpectficijl; 
heavier  than  the  air  of  that  region  There  it  wms  placed; 
for,  it  desceaded,  with  considerable  velficitf  down  the  wk 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  rery  clote  and  shaliow,  being,  m 
part,  corapressed|by  its  own  weight:  theairattliiataltitDdt 
being  too  rare  to  suspend  it.  —  GaiieTynfNattuva$idAtt 


REFLECTION  OF  A  MAN  IN  THE  AIR. 

On  thc27th  ofAugiust,  1814,  while  the  Majestic,  Ci^ 
tain  Hayes,  was  cruising  off  Boston,  a  stranse  ^arem 
petceived  in  the  eastern  horizon,  about  two  t/dou  ia  tk    ' 


morning ;  which,  as  the  tun  arose,  gradually 
distinguishable,  and,  at  length,  assumed  the  perfect  ip- 
pearance  of  a  man,  dressed  in  a  short  jacket  and  bstf- 
boots,  with  a  stafF  in  his  hand,  at  the  top  of  which  wu  a 
colour  hanging  over  his  head,  marked  with  two  IiiKi,prr- 
pendicularly  drawn  at  equal  distances,  and   strongW  n- 
sembling  the  French  flag.    The  figure  contiDued  risible 
as  long  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  permit  it  to  be  looked 
at.     On  the  28tti,  the  figure  displayed  itself  in  the  sum 
posture,  but  rather  broken.     On  the  following  momio^,  il    i 
seemed  entirely  disjointed,  and  faded  into  shadow,  undl,    j 
at  last,  nothing  more  could  be  seen  than  three  raarktos 
the  sun's  disk.  Captain  Hayes,  his  officers,  andabouttwi    j 
hundred  of  the  crew,  witnessed  the  spectacle,  both  witk 
the  naked  eye  and  through  glasses.       Iq  superstitiout    | 
times,  such  a  phenomenon  would  have  been    constnieJ    J 
into  a  providential  warning,  or  ominous  token  of  some  ud-    ' 
expected  event;  in  this  enlightened  age,  however,  itmif  [ 
be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  refiectiTe    power  of  ik  i 
atmosphere,  which  is  well  known  to  be  wonderful.     KoA  j 
probably,  the  figure  represented  was  some  one  on  sfaim. 
or  on  the  deck  of  the  Majestic— Ciwriw,  Jume  13,  18li 


ATMOSPHERICAL  REFRACTION. 

The  Coast  of  Picardy,  brought  apparently  dote  fo  (*•( 
^  lIatHngt.—July  26,    1798,  about    five  o'clock  in  tbe 
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loon,  while  littine  in  my  diaiBg-roOB!,  Kt  HtttiDgf, 
rrea  Mr.  Latham,)  which  it  situated  on  the  Parade, 
to  the  lea-ahore,  nearly  fronting  the  lonth,  my  It* 
in  was  excited  by  a  great  number  of  people  nmning 
I  to  the  aea-tide.  On  inqnihngthe  reuon,  I  waa  ill- 
id,  that  the  coait  of  France  was  plainly  to  be  dia- 
ished  with  the  naked  ere.  I  imme<liately  went  down 
e  shore,  and  was  snrpnied  to  find  that,  even  without 
ssistance  of  a  telescope,  I  conld  very  plainly  see  the 
on  the  opposite  coast;  which,  at  the  nearest  part, 
>etweea  40  and  50  miles  distant,  and  are  not  to  be 
irned,  from  that  low  situation,  by  the  aid  of  the  beat 
«s.  They  appeared  to  be  only  a  few  miles  off,  and 
ed  to  extend  for  some  leagues  along  the  coast.  I 
led  my  walk  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward,  close 
i  water's-edge,  conversing  with  the  sailors  and  fisher- 
on  the  subject.  At  first  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
e  reality  of  the  appearance ;  but  they  soon  became  so 
>ughly  convinced,  by  the  cliffs  gradually  appearing 
elevated,  and  approaching  nearer,  as  it  were,  that 
pointed  out,  and  named  to  me,  the  different  places 
had  been  accustomed  to  visit ;  such  as,  the  Bay,  the 
Head  or  Man,  the  Windmill,  &c,  at  Boulogne ;  St. 
iry,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Picardy ;  wludi 
afterwards  confirmed,  when  they  viewed  them  through 
telescopes.. 

leir  observations  were,  that  the  places  appeared  U 
as  if  they  were  sailing,  at  a  small  distance,  into  the 
>ur. 

iving  indulged  my  curiosity  on  the  shore  for  near  an 
,  during  which  the  cliffs  appeared  to  be  sometimes 
!  bright  and  near,  at  others  more  faint  and  at  a 
ler  distance,  but  never  ont  of  sight,  I  went  on  the 
im  cliff  or  hJU,  which  is  of  a  very  considerable  height, 
1  a  most  beautiful  scene  presented  itself  to  my  view; 
could  at  once  see  Dangeness,  Dover  Cliffs,  and  the 
ich  coast,  all  along  from  Calais,  Boult^e,  &c.,  to  St. 
ery ;  and,  as  some  of  the  fishermen  a£Brmed|  as  far  to 
westward  even  as  Dieppe.  By  the  telescope,  the 
ich  fishing-boats  were  plainly  to  be  seen  at  anchor; 
the  different  colours  of  the  land  on  the  heights,  widi 
lutldings,  were  perfectly  discemiUe. 


n 
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This  curious  pbenomeoon  oostinued  m  t\tc  bi|lMl 
aplendotir  Dil  put  eight  o'clock,  thongfa  a  bl&ck  dad 
totally  obscuied  the  face  of  the  aim  for  lome  lime.  «4a 
it  gradually  vaniihed.  I  wat  aaaured,  from  eveiy  inriam 
I  could  make,  that  lo  Temarkable  an  iiutwice  of  tiam- 
pherical  refraction  had  never  been  witnessed  hj  the  eUm 
inhabitant  of  Hastings,  nor  by  any  of  the  nurasniM  im- 
OTs  that  come  to  the  great  annual  fair.  1^  diywaa- 
tremely  hot;  1  had  no  barometer  with  -ma,  bat  ii|iw 
the  mercury  most  hare  been  high,  as  that  and  the  Bm 
precediug  days  were  remarkably  fine  and  clear.  Toic 
best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  hi^  water  :at  HaHiip 
about  two  o'clouk,  P.  M.  Not  a  breath  of  wiad  m 
Jtirring  the  whole  day ;  but  the  amall  pennons  M  it 
mast-heads  of  the  fisbing-boats  in  the  harbour,  were  iiAt 
morning  at  all  points  of  the  compost. 

I  was  a  few  (Uys  afterwards  at  Wjnchelaea,  and  al  ft- 
ral  places  along  uie  coast,  where  I  was  informed,  theibon 
phenomenon  had  b«en  equally  visible.  When  I  vai  on  the 
eastern  hill,  the  cape  of  land  called  Dungcness,  whii:h  ex- 
tends nearly  two  miles  into  the  sea,  and  is  aboul  I^ 
miles  distant  from  Hastings,  in  a  right  line,  appearEda 
if  quite  close  to  it :  as  did  the  fishing-boats  and  otbo 
vessels,  which  were  sailing  between  the  two  places;  1^ 
were  likewise  magnified  to  a  great  degree.— .PAilasiipfaS 
Trajitactions,  1798. 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 


-~  Silent  from  the  north 


A  blaze  of  meieom  ihooti :  eniKceping  tint 
The  luwer  *kies,  llicy  all  at  oore  ronvcrfte 
HIgli  t>i  Ihu  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  OBce, 
Rplapsing  quick,  n>  quirk))'  rcasccad. 
And  mix.  Bail  thwart,  cxtipguifh,  and  renew. 
All  tthcr  coursing  in  a  moie  oflighl. — Thomsoh. 

Tu£  Aurora  Borcalis,  or  Northern  Lights,  is  a  kind  of 
meteor  appearing  in  the  norihern  pari  of  the  hearnii 
mostly  ill  the  wintur-time,  and  in  frosty  weather.  Il  it 
now  so  generally  known,  that  no  description  is  requisil? 
uT    the    appearance    which    it    usually    makes   in  ihit 
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But  it  it  in  the  arctic  regions  that  it  Kppean  to 
>a,  particular);  during  the  Kiluice.  In  £ngiaiid, 
amities  only  of  these  norlhem  light*  are  to  Iip 
that  we  have  butaiaint  idea  of  their  iplendour  and 
itioiu.  According  to  the  itate  of  (he  atmosphere, 
fer  in  colour*.  They  often  aaiume  the  colour  of 
um)  make  a  very  dreadful  appaaranee.  The  rustic 
ecome  prophetic,  and  teni^  the  gazing  specta- 
1  a  dread  of  war,  p«stileace,  and  famine.  This 
[ion  was  not  peculiar  to  the  northern  islands ;  nor 
e  appearances  of  recent  date.  The  ancients  call 
uumala,  traba,  and  haUdtM,  accordii^  to  their 
r  colours.  But,  in  old  times,  they  were  extremely 
d,  on  that  account,  were  the  more  taken  notice  of 
e  days  of  Plutarch  to  those  tri*  our  sage  historian, 
lard  Baker,  they  were  supposed  to  be  portentous 
events,  and  timid  imaginations  shaped  them  into 
loflicU. 

im  look  to  look,  contagious  through  the  crowdt 

anic  runs,  and  into  wondrous  shapes 

Dpearancc  throws  :  Armies  in  meet  array, 

iged  with  aerial Bpears  and  stoeds  of  fire; 

ie  long  lines  of  full-extended  war 

eding  fight  commiitt,  the  sanguine  flood 

a  broad  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven. 

us  they  scan  the  visionary  scene, 

I  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din, 

tinent;  and  busy  Frenzy  talks 

ood  and  battle;  cities  overturned, 

ate  at  night  in  swelling  earthquake  sunk, 

deous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame; 

How  famine,  inundation,  storm; 

slilence,  and  every  great  distress, 

res  subversed,  when  ruling  Fate  hat  ttrack 

nalcerable  hour;  e'en  Nature's  self 

!m'd  to  lotter  on  the  brink  of  tine, 

o  the  man  of  philosophic  e^e, 

ntpcct  sa<;c ;  the  waving  brightness  he 

u*  surveys,  inquisitive  to  know 

Eiuses,  and  materials,  yet  unfixed, 

is  appearance  beautiful  and  new. — ^Thomsov. 
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In  Siberia,  there  is  one  species  of  the  Aurora  Borulii, 
which  regularly  appears  be^eea  the  north-east  and  e«n, 
like  a  luminous  rainbow,  with  irQmberB  of  columns  of 
liffht  radiating  from  it  Beneath  the  arch  i*  a  daiUui, 
'    lugh    which  the  stars  appear  with    some    brillitBCj. 


of  Etonns.  There  is  anoUier  kind,  which  beg^na  with  cts- 
lain  insulated  rays,  from  the  north,  and  othera  from  lb 
north-easL  They  augment  little  by  little,  till  they  fill  ibe 
whole  sky,  and  form  a  splendour  of  colours  rich  as  ^Id, 
rubies,  and  emeralds;  but  the  attendant  phenomena  strike 
the  beholders  with  horror ;  for  they  crackle,  sparkle,  hi*, 
make  a  whistling  sound,  and  a  noise  even  equal  to  arti- 
ficial fire-works.  The  idea  of  an  electrical  cause  ii  lo 
strongly  impressed  by  this  description,  that  few  pencsi 
retain  any  doubt  of  the  origin  of  these  appearances.  TV 
inhabitants  on  this  occasion,  say  it  is  a  troop  of  men  fiin- 
ougly  mad,  which  are  passing  by.  Every  animal  is  itru^ 
with  terror.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  hunters  are  seizeil  with 
such  dread,  that  they  will  fall  on  the  ground,  and  becoiM 
immoveable,  till  the  cause  is  over.  —  Conten^aiw 
Philosopher, 


METEOR  OF  A  FLAMING  SWORD. 
A  STRANGE  meteor  was  seen  at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  o* 
Holy  Thursday,  1710,  which  the  common  people  calleila 
flaming  sword.  It  was  seen  in  the  neighbouring  towo*, 
but  a  great  way  to  the  north,  as  also  above  50  miles  sou^ 
of  Leeds.  It  appeared  at  a  quarter  past  ten  at  night,  and 
took  its  course  from  north  to  south.  It  was  broad  at  one  ' 
end,  and  small  at  the  other ;  and  was,  by  some,  thoucbJ  < 
to  resemble  a  trumpet,  and  moved  with  the  broad  enJ 
CoremosU  The  light  was  so  sudden  and  bright,  that  peo- 
ple were  startled  to  see  their  own  shadows,  when  neilba 
sun  Lior  moon  shone  upon  them.  It  was  remarkable,  liii 
alt  persons,  though  at  many  miles  distance  from  caeb 
other,  when  they  saw  it,  thought  it  fell  within  three  or 
four  furlongs  of  them,  and  that  it  went  out  with  briilu 
sparkli   gs  at  the  small  end.— G,iWtr;i  of  Nature  and  A-l. 
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THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  BROKEN. 

Ths  following  obserratioQS  on  that  singular  pheDome- 
BOD,  called  the  Spectre  of  tbe  Broken,  in  Germany,  it 
related  by  Monsienr  J.  L.  Jordan,  in  the  following  \rords:— 

In  the  course  of  my  repeated  tours  through  the  Hatb 
(moantains  in  Gennany),  1  ascended  the  Broken  twelve 
times ;  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  only  twice  (both  timet 
about  Whitsuntide)  to  see  that  atmospheric  phenomenon 
called  the  Spectre  of  the  Broken,  which  appeared  to  me 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  it  lantt,  no  doubt,  be 
observed  on  other  high  mountains,  which  have  a  aituation 
&vonrable  for  producing  it 

The  fir^t  time  I  was  deceived  by  this  eilraordinzry 

eienomenoD,  1  had  clambered  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
roken,  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  wait  there 
for  the  inexpressibly  beautiful  view  of  the  sun  rising  in 
die  east.  The  heavens  were  already  streaked  with  red  ; 
the  sun  was  just  appearing  above  the  horizon  in  full  ma- 
jesty, and  the  most  perfect  serenity  prevailed  throughout 
the  surrounding  country,  when  the  other  Hartz  mountains 
ia  the  south-wesi,  towards  the  Worm-mountains, ^c,  lying 
under  the  Broken,  began  to  be  covered  by  thick  clouds. 
Ascending  at  that  moment  the  granite  rocks,  called  the 
feufeUkan^el,  there  appeared  before  me,  though  at  a  great 
distance,  towards  the  Worm-mountains,  and  the  Achter- 
DsanDshbhe,  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  man,  as  if  standing 
^  a  targe  pedestal.  But  scarcely  had  I  discovered  i^ 
wben  it  began  to  disappear ;  the  clouds  sunk  down 
speedily,  and  expanded,  and  I  saw  the  phenomenon  no 
■lOre. 

The  second  time,  however,  I  saw  this  spectre  aome- 
wfaat  more  distinctly,  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the 
Broken,  and  near  the  Heinrichshohe,  as  I  was  looking  at 
the  sun  riling,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
weather  waa  rather  tempestuous;  the  sky  towards  the 
level  cooBtry  was  pretty  clear,  but  the  Han  mountains 
had  attracted  several  thick  clouds,  which  had  been  hover- 
ing around  them,  and  which  beginning  to  settle  on  the 
Broken,  coofined  the  prospect.  In  these  clouda,  soon 
lAer  the  riabg  of  the  sun,  I  aaw  my  own  shadow,  of  a 
Bonatrova  aixe    move  iUelf  for  a  cou|»le  o{  aefinndA,  «:'v 
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KCtly  as  I  moved ;  but  1  wsis  soon  iavolrcd  in  ckiiA^wl 
Ibe  phenomenon  disappeared. 

It  ia  impossible  to  see  tliis  phenomenoD,  esmpl  ^m 
Ifae  sua  is  m  such  au  altilucLe  as  tu  tiiiow  fua  nift  «fa 
the  body  in  a  honzootEd  direction ;  for,  if  h«  is  hidMt.il 
shadow  is  thrown  rather  under  the  body  tliAn  bctMt'*^ 

Latdy,  in  the  month  of  September,  a£  1  was  maiia^i 
touj  through  the  Huilz  with  a  very  agrci^iible  put*,  id 
ucended  the  Broten,  1  found  an  exceJIuii  uccniiaial 
cxplaoB^tioa  of  this  pheaomcnoo,  as  seen  Uy  M.  liuc  m 
Hie  '23d  of  May,  1797,  in  his  diary  of  «n  luconutS 
that  mountain ;  Ishall,  therefore,  take  the  UiM:ilj«(D» 
scribing  it : 

"  After  having  been  hec«  for  tlie.  tbirtieth  ti^B,*  Wf 
M.  Hane,  "  and,  besides  other  objects  of  mjt  sllMi% 
having  procured  iEiformalion  respecting  the  aU>':  — 
tioned  aimosphetic  plieDumenon,  1  was  at  Eeogth  m  m^ 
nate,  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it;  and  pd>f 
ray  description  may  afibrd  satisfactioD  to  others  watitf 
the  Uroken  through  curiosity.  The  sub  rose  abotf  (■ 
oclock,  and,  the  atmosphere  betug  c^uite  serene  tosail 
the  east,  his  rays  could  pass  without  any  obctnOa^ 
over  the  Heioricbshohe.  In  the  south-westl  howcMcfr 
wards  Achtermaoashohe,  a  brisk  west  wind  carried  bJM 
it  their  transparent  vapours,  which  were  Dot  yet  eatt^ti 
into  tjiick  heavy  cJoudi. 

"  About  a  quarter  past  four,  I  went  towards  ilie  IM 
and  looked  rouud  to  see  wbetiier  the  atjuospbera  s^ 

rtrmit  me  tu  have  a  free  prospect  to  the  south~w«st ;  ata 
observed,  at  a  very  great  distance,  tnwards  Achierat» 
shbhe,  a  human  figure,  of  a  monsUous  size.  A  noW 
gust  of  wind  liaving:  almost  carried  away  ny  hat.  i 
clapped  mt  hand  to  it,  by  moving  my  am  towards  if 
head,  and  the  colossal  figure  did  the  same. 

"  The  pleasure  which  1  felt  on  this  d>*co*My  (* 
hardly  be  described;  for  I  hod  already  walked  Maf> 
weary  step,  in  the  hopes  of  sei-int;  this  shadowy  ma/k 
inihoui  bein^  able  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  1  jiiiMMnlialit 
aade  another  movement,  by  bending  ray  body,  aai  m 
ColossaJ  figure  beibre  me  rrpealed  it.  I  was  desinMsrf 
doing  the  same  thing  oncK  mote,  but  oty  coloaans  had  *» 
Ukibed.    I  tenaiaeq. in. ^Iwa iiM» yasitiiuo,  w>uiD(l>M» 


^ 
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rbetber  it  would  retani,  and  in  a  fdw  minute*  it  tpuit 
aade  iu  appearance  oa  the  Achtertnannshohe.  1  paid  my' 
npects  to  it  a  second  time,  and  it  did'  the  same  to  met 

then  called  the  landlord  of  the  Btolien,  and  having  botb 
aken  the  tame  position,  wliich  I  had  taken  aloae,  wa 
Hked  towards  the  Achtermannshohe,  but  we  saw  aa^ 
lung.  We  had  not,  however,  stood  long,  whea:  two  iucIl 
olossa]  figures  were  fanned  over  the  above  eminence,. 
ifaich  repeated  our  compliments  by  bending  their  bodies 
a  we  did;  after  which  ttiey  vanished.  We  retained  our 
osition,  kept  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  same  spot,  and  in.  a 
ttle  time  the  two  figures  again  stood  before  ns^  and  were 
lined-  by  a  third.  Every  movcniant  that  we  made  by 
ioding  oar  bodies,  these  tignres  imitated,  but  with  thia 
fierence,  that  the  plieuoraeoon  was  sometimes  weait  and 
int,  sometimes  strong  and  well  defined.  Having  thus 
id  an  opportunity  of  discovering  [he  whule  secret  of  this 
leoomenoo,  I  can  give  the  following  information  to  such 

my  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  it  themselves. 
beo  the  rising  sun,  and  according  to  analogy,  the  case 
U  be  the  same  as  the  setting  sun,  throws  his  rays  over 
B  firolcen  upon  tho  body  of  a  man,  standing  opposite  to 
m  light  clouds  floating  around,  or  hovering  past  him,, 
-needs  only  fix  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon  them,  and,  in  all 
i>l»bility,  he  will  see  the  singular  spectacle  of  his  own 
stflow  extending  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet, 

t^o  distance  of  about  two  miles  before  him.  This  ia 
•  of  the  most  agreeable  phenomena  I  ever  had  an  op- 
nunity  of  remarking  on  the  ^eat  observatory  of  Ger- 
H)7>" — PhUatophitMl  Magazine, 


SURPRISING  EFFECT  OF  VISION. 

Thk  following  account  respecting  the  effscta  of  mill, 
vision,  was  related  to  a  gentleman  on  the  spot  where  iS 

A  shepherd  upon  one  of  the  mountains  in  Cumberland, 
u  Bttddenly  enveloped  with  a  thick  fog,  or  mist,  through 
liieh  every  object  appeared  so  greatly  increased  in  ma^- 
tude,  that  he  no  longer  knew  where  he  was.  In  thM 
Mnof  confciioBhewuideisdinMMchof  Miae     1uo«« 
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otigect,  from  which  he  migfal  dinct  Us  fat«n  i/^ 
Chance,  at  last,  broug;ht  thv  loMthephod  wtthioiigbtrf 
what  he  suppoKd  to  be  :  reiy  luge  nuiuiaii,  wfakk  k 
did  not  renembei  erer  to  have  ieeo  befim;  bat  n  b 
entering  this  viaionary  castle  to  inqnire  bit  wmy  ho^^  k 
found  It  inhabited  l^  hu  own  fiunily.  It  ww  naihiw 
more  than  hii  own  cottan.  But  hji  oigaiu  of  iMitW 
■o  tax  misled  his  meBtal  facnities,  that  lome  littH  Ak 
elapsed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  he  nw  ml 
objects.  Instances  of  the  same  kind  of  UIiuumi,  tboi^ 
not  to  the  same  degree,  are  not  nn£i«qaent  in  thoM  mwa- 
MinOus  regions. 

From  these  efiects  of  vision,  it  is  erideat,  that  the  piJ. 
and  the  picture  of  an  object  within  the  eys,  incfiwiB  at  Ik 
■anM  time. — Phiiaiafhical  Magatme. 


Tbb  writer  of  tliis  article  was  passing  the  tn&  of 
Forth,  at  Queensferry,  near  Edinburgh,  ooe  mona^, 
which  was  extremely  foggy.  Though  the  watpr  be  isi] 
two  miles  broad,  the  boat  did  not  get  withia  sight  of  At 
Boutheru  shore  till  it  approached  very  near  it.  He  ibn 
saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  large  perpendicular  rod, 
where  he  knew  the  shore  was  low,  and  almost  flat  Ai 
the  boat  advanced  a  little  nearer,  the  rock  seemed  » 
split  perpendicularly  mto  portions,  which  separated  it  i 
little  distance  from  one  another.  He  next  saw  these  pe^ 
pendicular  divisions  move  ;  and  upon  approaching  a  liltlt 
nearer,  found  it  was  a  number  of  people  standing  od  the 
beach,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ferry-boaL — Bmydtm^ 
Britannica. 


The  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  now  lies  befoK 
me  (observes  this  gentleman)  is  given  as  another  instaace 
of  this  property  of  vieion,  from  a  gentleman  on  whose  n- 
racity  1  can  place  the  greatest  confidence. 

"  When  1  was  a  young  man,  I  was  like  others,  fond  d 
sporting,  and  seldom  liked  to  miss  a  day,  if  I  could  SM 
way  go  out. 

"  From  m^  own  house  I  set  out  oa  foot,  and  nonml 
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ion  on  a  foggy  day,  and  after  I  bad  been  out 
:,  the  fog,  or  milt  increaaed  to  so  great  a  degree, 
ver  familiar  the  hedeea,  trees,  jv.  were  to  me,  I 
f,  insomuch,  that  I  did  not  luiow  whether  I  wu 
>T  from  home.  In  W— — n  field,  where  I  them 
iddenly  discorered  what  I  imagiiied  was  a  well 
:dg;e-row  interspersed  with  pollard  trees,  ^. 
ch  1  purposed  to  proceed  homeward ;  but  to  my 
>rise,  upon  approaching  this  appearance,  I  di*- 
TOW  of  the  plants  known  by  ^e  name  of  rw^ 
e  vulgar  canker  weed,  growing  on  a  mere  bau, 
[iloughed  Gelds,  the  whole  hei^t  of  both  coold 
d  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a  half.  It  struck 
:ibly,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it :  this  too,  in  » 
h  I  knew  as  well  any  man  could  know  a  field."— 
kal  Magazine. 


THE  OCEAN. 

re  glohoiu  mirror,  where  tba  AlmLgbty'i  foiu 

\attti  itteir  ID  lempau  :  in  all  tune, 

n  ur  mutulMi) — iu  breeze,  or  ^e,  or  ilonn, 

Mu;  ihe  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  elimc 

arts  hrsiiDgi — boundle*),  eudleu,  aad  inbliiiifr— 

ima^  of  Eieroiiy — ibe  tbroae 
f  Ihe  Invitible ;  even  finm  out  tby  ilime 

monster)  of  the  deep  are  nude  :  each  lone 

yi  thee ;  ibou  gocit  forth,  dread,  blhonleu,  aloD» 


thou  inexhaustible  source  ot  wander  and  con- 
<n  ! — Hail !  thou  multitudinous  ocean  I  whose 
lase  one  another  down  like  the  generations  of 

after  a  momentary  space  are  immerged  fai  w^x 
on!     Thy  fluctuating   WAteit  -wuVi  ^^  -^«xwA>. 
U 
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shore*  of  Uie  world,  and  while  &«jdl^oiaMikM 

nearer  connectioo.  would  inTalre  in  fttttraal  w,  thaj  4r> 
eulate  their  aru,  and  their  Uboiut,  aad  (mi  WmMi  mk 
plenty  to  mankiad.  Uov  elorioaa  I  bow  avfU  m  At 
•cenea  thou  diaplajretti  Whether  wt  yaam  Am  ^m 
trery  wiad  ii  huahed,— iriMn  tb«  "^^-y  wmt,  u  oh^ 
•iheti  the  level  line  of  the  horiioa,  or  nea  ba  evaof 
tract  U  marked  with  flaraing  gold.  Utj  mil  j^i^lei  b«M 
wlecU  the  radioBM  of  the  o*er-uchiii(  h««aM»i «  ^h^ 
tiHr  we  behold  thee  in  thj  teicoiB,  WMa  lh»  Um^  !■» 
peit  aweeps  thy  iweUing  billowa,  tod  th*  IwiU^  Hqi 
sixea  with  the  douda.— wheu  dealfa  rides  (he  mbt^^ 
end  hnmani^  dropa  a  froitkaa  tear  for  th*  tijlj^  ^^ 
ner,  whoae  hMtt  is  BinUng  with  dianwy.— And  yet.  ^1^ 
de^  'tia  thy  sorbce  alone  we  view.  Who  cia  MHtali 
the  aecreta  of  thy  wide  domain?  whit  ty^  Oka  mt  ttj 
immenie  rocka  and  caveim,  that  teem  with  life  and  veg^ 
tation;  or  search  out  the  myriads  of  objects,  ivhose  bcn- 
ties  lie  scattered  over  thy  dread  abyss  ?  He  miad  stagcei* 
with  the  immensity  of  its  coaceptioni ;  and  when  she  ox^ 
templates  the  flux  and  reflux  of  thy  tides,  which  fiom  ^ 
beginaing  of  the  world  were  never  known  to  err,  bow  does 
she  shrink  at  the  idea  of  that  DiTine  Power,  which  origi- 
nally laid  thy  foundations  so  sore,  and  whose  omnipo- 
tent  voice  hath  fixed  the  limits  where  thy  pn>ud  wan* 
shall  be  stayed." — Keate's  Sietches/rom  Nature. 


Although  the  ocean,  properiy  speaking,  is  bnt  <M 
extensive  sheet  of  water,  continued  over  cTcry  put  of  ds 
globe,  without  interruption  ;  and  although  «o  pnrt  of  iti> 
divided  from  the  rest,  yet  geographers  have  distiagvisbei 
it  by  different  names  :  as  the  Atlantic,  or  Weeten  ocesa. 
the  Northern,  Soothera,  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Germti 
oceans. 

In  this  vast  receptacle,  almost  all  the  rivers  of  the 
earth  altimatety  terminate.  And  yet  these  Tast  and  inex- 
haustible supplies  do  not  seem  to  increase  its  stores :  for 
it  is  neither  apparently  swelled  by  their  tribalwr  mut  diw- 
nished  by  their  failure ;  it  continues  constantly  the  saB«> 
Indeed  the  ijuantity  of  water  of  all  the  livers  aad  lake*  is 
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Id  is  nothing,  compared  to  tbat  contained  in  thii 
>us  reservoir.  And  some  natural  philosophers 
rried  their  ideas  on  this  sut^ect  so  far,  ■■  to  assert, 
tquence  of  certain  cakulations,  that  if  the  bed  ot 

were  empty,  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  flowioe 
rith  a  continuance  of  their  present  storei,  would 

at  least  eight  hundred  jean  to  fill  it  ig^n  to  its 

great  is  the  assemblage  of  waters  diffused  round 
liable  globe ;  and  yet,  immeasurable  as  it  seems,  it 
fed  snbserrient  principally  to  the  necesnties  utd 
ences  of  lo  tittle  a  being  as  man.  Some  have 
id  so  much  analogy  to  man  in  the  formation  of  the 
Lbat  they  have  not  hesitated  to  «s&ert  it  was  made 

alone.  This  has  been  denied  by  others ;  and  a 
of  arguments  have  been  adduced  no  Iwth  sides,  into 
[  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  here ;  for,  of 

are  certain,  that  the  great  Creator  has  endowed 

abilities  to  turn  this  great  extent  of  Maters  to  out 
vantage.  He  has  made  these  things,  perhaps,  for 
ses ;  hut  he  has  given  us  facnlties  to  connect  them  . 
iwn.  This  much-agitated  qutstion,  therefore,  seems 
linate  here;  we  shall  never  know  whether  the 
of  this  world  were  made  for  our  use,  but  we  very 
ow  that  we  were  made  to  enjoy  (hem.  Let  ui  then 
affirm,  that  the  earth,  and  all  its  wonders  are  ours; 
«  aie  furnished  with  powers  to  force  them  into  our 
.  Han  is  the  lord  of  the  whole  sublunary  creation ; 
r)ing  savage,  the  winding  serpent,  with  all  the  un- 
Je  and  rebellious  offspring  of  nature,  are  destroyed 
mutest,  or  driven  at  a  distance  from  his  habitations, 
tensive  and  tempestuons  ocean,  instead  of  dividing 
iting  his  power,  only  serves  to  assist  his  indnstry, 
[large  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments.     Its  billows, 

monsters,  mstead  of  presenting  a  scene  of  terror, 
nly  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  courage  of  this  in- 
little  hejng;  and  the  greatest  danger  that  man  now 
-om  the  deep,  is  from  bis  fellow  creatures.  Indeed, 
onsider  the  human  race  as  nature  has  formed  them, 
:tle  of  the  habitable  globe  seems  to  be  made  for 

But  when  they  are  considered  as  accumnlatin^ 
>dom  of  ages,  in  commanding  ilie  eax&,  "^t^  i^ 
D2 
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nothing;  ko  grmt,  nor  lo  teniUe.  Wbat  k  poot  cm> 
temptible  bein^  U  the  naked  MT«g8,  Staodiag  na  tti 
beach  of  the  oceftn,  and  tmnbUag  Ktits  tamtdlal    Hw 


the  homage 

he  haa  exerciied  hii  mental  powen,  when  be  hu  letnri 
to  find  hia  own  inperiority,  and  to  make  it  awbaanriem 
bis  commands.  It  is  then  that  hia  dinitr  b^pna  to  ^ 
pear,  and  that  the  true  Deit^  is  adond,  for  havinr  bui 
mindful  of  man,  for  hanng  given  him  Um  eeir^  Ibrniak^ 
bitation,  and  the  aea  for  nis  ii ' 
PKUoiapher. 


SALTNESS  OF  THE  OCEA!7. 

Tbe  ocean  b  the  ^eat  reservoir  of  water  into  wbck 
the  lakes  and  riven  empty  themselves,  and  from  vhkkil 
again  drawn  by  evaporation  that  moiitare  which,  falliit 
In  showers  of  rain,  fertilizes  the  earth,  and  aa|^liestk 
waste  of  the  sprines  and  waters.  This  constant  dienb- 
tioD  would  naturally  dispose  one  to  believe,  ^  priori,  tibtf 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  do  not  differ  much  fhim  the  watcn 
of  rivera  and  lakes ;  but  nothing  would  be  more  erroncooi 
than  such  a  conclusion,  far  the  sea-water,  aa  every  cM 
knows,  differs  materially  from  common  water  in  its  taile, 
specific  gravity,  and  other  properties.  It  contains  amndl 
greater  proportion  of  saline  matter,  particularly  (rf  cob- 
mon  salt,  which  is  usually  extracted  from  it.  Indeed,  H 
the  sea  were  not  impregnated  with  these  saline  bodie^ 
the  putrefaction  of  the  immense  mass  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  which  it  contains,  would  in  a  short  time  pim 

fatal  to  the  whole  inhabitanU  of  the  earth Oolfcry^ 

Ifutare  and  Art, 


RIVERS  IN  ENGLAND, 


:  THE  THAMES. 

Wmat  k  delightful  oniuDent  to  a  country  is  the 
vindiiig  course  ctf  a  river  1  How  much  more  exquisitely 
— chiwtiag  does  it  render  the  moat  beautirul  landscape  I 
and  of  iriut  an  unspeakable  variety  of  benefits  is  it  pro- 
ductive to  the  countries  through  which  it  flows  I  Hence 
riven,  in  all  their  diversities  of  scenery,  ever  appear  a 
fliTourile  theme  in  poetical  composition.  Sir  John  Deuham, 
in  his  poem  of  Cowper's  Hill,  gives  the  following  fine  de- 
scription of  the  river  Thames;  the  sweetness  of  L>ie  lines 
IB  which  the  simile  is  conveyed,  have  been  objects  of  ad- 
miration, and  perhaps  of  envy,  by  every  succeeding  poet. 
Thames  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 

Brhis  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs  ; 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd. 

But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind  ; 

"Where  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores. 

Full  of  the  tribute  of  his  graleful  shores, 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  tow'rs 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours; 

80  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

OI  conld  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme. 

Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 

Strong  without  r^e,  without  o'erflowing  fulL 

The  source  of  the  Thames,  this  first  of  British  rivers, 
ia  derived  from  a  copious  spring  called  Thames  Head, 
sear  the  village  of  Tarlton.  about  two  mites  west  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  is  con%nous  to  the  fosseway  leading  la 
Somersetshire. 

The  name  of  this  river  has  long  been  matter  of  contro- 
versy, even  among  the  learned,  on  whom  we  ou%K^  \n 
C  3 
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rely.  The  vulgar  appellation  it  bean  shore  (Word  ■ 
Thame-Uis,  evidently  formed  from  a  cooUaMMa  rf 
the  words  Thame  and  lus.  How  this  riv«i  dbumei  te^ 
latter  name,  or  at  what  period,  v,e  cannot  learn. 

Althou(;hit  is  the  current  opinion  that  the  TliaiDaU' 
iU  name  from  the  conjunction  of  the  Tliame*  vd  hik 
vet  it  is  always  called  Thames  before  it  conWARNtAi' 
lvalue.  This  the  annotnlor  on  Camden  preow  iV' 
ancient  records,  and  ad<l»,  "  it  may  be  safely  •Cn4 
that  it  does  not  occm  under  the  name  of  lai*  ia  tmj  Ait» 
or  authentic  history,  and  that  the  name  is  ootrhMt  harf 
of,  except  among  scholars  ;  the  commos  people  iM  ttmf( 
from  the  Spring-head  lo  Oxford,  calling  It  tnr  **  •<■ 
name  but  that  of  the  Thames.'*— I«.mi.4jiD*9  Piamm^ 
Views,  and  Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art, 


THE  SEVERN. 

The  Severn  rises  from  %  small  lake  on  the  ted  w* 
tain  of  Plynlinimon,  in  MoDtgomeryshirc,  and  i>tk)» 
cipal  beauty  of  the  country,  in  which  it  receives  so  ■■■ 
small  streams,  that  it  becomes  na%-i^b]e  near  the  wm 
of  Montgomery.  It  passes  through  the  middle  of  Sinf 
■hire  ;  ou  its  banki  are  the  towns  of  Shrewsbnrj  m 
Bridgeworth  ;  lis  course  IH  through  the  ceotie  of  W»- 
ceslershire,  from  north  lo  south,  the  city  of  Woroh 
and  town  of  Tewkesbury  being  here  seated  oo  its  k*^ 
Entering  Gloucestershire,  it  runs  through  the  dn  ' 
Gloucester,  and  dischar^s  itself  into  a  large  b«y,  «M 
from  the  commercial  cily  in  its  vicinity,  is  called  iH 
Bristol  Channel.  About  15  miles  from  its  mouth  «  u*- 
gable  canal  has  been  constructed,  which  convert  it* 
water  of  the  Severn  to  within  about  two  miles  of  Ci)» 
cesler ;  they  are  then  carried  by  a  tunnel  or  art*** 
the  height  of  which  is  15  feet  above  the  aurfkce  of  lit 
water,  through  Superloo  hill,  two  miles  and  three  farinfi 
in  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  ccmmimicating  wkli  As 
Thames  at  I>echlade.  In  November,  1789,  tbii  nai^ 
"W  was  completed.     The  Severn  is  diitinguLshed  far  Oa 

-Mance  of  salmon  which  frf^nent  it.  and  the  laap^q 
^  u  sibaotX  y^cmVvu  \n  'M.-,  ^H»  Uat  fiak  U  ia  icaMa 


■  Die  fpring  of  the  year,  when  it  hat  a  delicioiii  tasU, 
which  abates  u  the  teuon  advaaCM. — Gaikty  tffNatun 
tmdArt. 


THE  TRENT. 

The  Trent  mea  among  the  moor-lands  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Staffordshire,  and  has  its  vaters  increased 
by  KTeral  rivulets,  by  the  Saw,  Chamet,  Eccleshell- 
water,  and  other  streamt,  and  then  inn  to  the  eastward. 
It  becomes  □avig;able  at  Burton -upon-Tr^nt,  where  it  leaves 
this  country,  and  flowing  throu^  those  of  Derbv,  Not- 
tingham, aid  Lincoln,  discharges  itself  into  the  Humber, 
that  great  receptacle  of  the  northern  rivers,  running  k 
course  of  near  200  miles.  It  enters  Nottinghamshire  at 
the  south-west  point,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Erwash, 
•ad  passes  to  the  eastward  till  it  reaches  Nenark,  where 
it  forma  an  island ;  when  turning  to  the  north,  after  a 
track  of  about  14  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  of  that 
eonnty  on  the  side  of  Lincolnshire.  Poets  have  derired 
Che  name  of  this  river  ftom  f&irfy  kinds  of  fishes  which  ara 
fcnnd  in  it,  and  from  tkirtt/  streams  which  flow  into  it : 

The  bounteoui  Trent,  that  in  himself  ins^ams 

Both  thirty  sorts  of  fishes,  and  thirty  sundry  streams. 

But  this  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  a  poetical 
Action.  Mr.  Pennant  determines  the  name  to  be  Saxoo, 
■nd  says  it  is  derived  from  its  rising  from  three  heada< 
ntlte  Dore  which  rises  in  the  most  northern  point  of  Sta^ 
lordshire,  forms  the  boundary  between  it  ana  Derbyshire, 
tad  joms  t*ic  Trent  a  Htile  below  Burton.  The  Sow 
rises  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Newcastle- and er-iime. 
Hid  falls  into  the  Trent  on  the  south-east.  These  are 
well  stocked  with  fishes,  especially  the  tront.  A  canal 
has  been  formed  from  Chesterfield,  m  Deroysnire,  which 
passing  through  the  northern  part  of  Nottingfaamthire, 
eonimunicates  with  the  Trent  just  below  Gainsborough  ;  it 
was  begun  in  1773,  and  completed  in  1775.  In  its  court* 
a  aubterranean  tunnel  is  cut  through  Norwood-hill,  whidi 
extends  2,850  yards,  or  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  so 
perfectly  itraight,  that  the  termination  at  one  end  ma<|  ba 
U  4 
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nen  u  the  Other.  The  ucfa  U  tmlra  fast  hi^  iiiM  fed 
three  inchet  wide,  and  in  dte  deepest  put  36  judt  bekv 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  roosMoftlMinaBenMsemb 
which  are  now  formed  in  the  north  of  Bariaad,  a  cn^ 
muoicatioa  is  opened  between  the  Treat  utd  the  Htne;, 
or  quite  acrosi  the  kingdon,  firon  east  to  wart.  Odfc| 
of  Nature  and  Art. 


THE  NEW  RIVER. 


This  most  noble  undertaking,  for  tlie  pvrpOM  ti  t^ 

eying  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  cities  <t 
)ndon  and  Westminster,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  tkit 


environs,  with  that  necessary  of  life,  water,  ie  bj  b 
of  this  river,  which  is  conducted  in  an  artificial  canal,  ei- 
tending  through  a  winding  course  of  38)  miles,  and  lii* 
teen  poles,  from  the  springs  of  Chadwell  and  AmweO, 
near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  was  undertaken  iu  tht 
year  1606,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  citizen  and  goldsnilh, 
of  London,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  at  length 
created  a  baronet ;  but  the  title  is  now  extinct.  In  abeet 
five  years  he  had  brought  the  water  as  far  as  Enfield,  bit 
having  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  strong  oppositiDi, 
he  found  himself  extremely  impoverished  by  the  nnder* 
taking,  and  applied  to  the  lord-mayor  and  corporatioa  of 
I.ondon  for  assistance ;  bnt  they  refusing  to  be  concenedt 
he  made  a  more  successful  application  to  James  I.,  wtra, 
in  the  year  1612,  engaged  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  the 
concern,  on  becoming  a  half  partner  in  it;  though  the 
king  was  excluded  from  interfering  at  all  in  its  manage- 
ment. The  sums  paid  out  of  the  exchequer  at  varioni 
times,  from  Easter,  1612,  to  September,  1614,  inconse- 
quence of  this  covenant,  were  6,3471.  In  the  following 
giar,  water  was  brought  into  ibe  basin,  called  '*  The  Ne* 
iver  Head,"  at  Islington.  It  was  then  thought  to  be  an 
object  worthy  of  national  attention,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton dividing  his  moiety  into  thirty-six  shares,  sold 
twenty-nine  of  them. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1633.  that  any  din< 
dend  of  profit  was  made,  and  Sir  Hugh  died  in  tM  yeat 
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ihe  portion  of  each  twenty-ninth  ihKre  wms,  at  that 
II.  19t.  Id.;  the ucoDd dividend  wai only  3JL4i.2d.f 
lead  of  a  third,  a  call  upon  the  partners  was  ex- 
to  be  made.  Charles  I.,  supposing  little  advaii- 
luld  accrue  from  the  nndertaking,  re-conveyed  to 
'h  Middleton,  in  his  life-time,  the  royal  moiety, 
lition  of  having  secured  to  him  and  his  successors 
rm  rent  of  5001.  per  aDDum.  This  moiety  was 
i  divided  into  ihirty-siz  sharts,  which  were  called' 
ling's  shares,'  as  the  other  twenty-nine  were  "  the 
urers',"  who  were  bcorporated,  by  letters  patent, 
rear  1619,  by  the  name  of  "The  New  River  C(»d- 
and  the  government  of  the  concern  lodged  in  their 

e  year  1766,  one  of  the  king's  shares  was  sold  by 
luction  for  4,400/.;  and  in  1770,  another  king's 
)r  one  seventy -second  part  of  the  whole,  was  pur- 
at  a  public  auction  for  6,7001.  The  corporation 
'  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  treasuier,  and 
six  directors;  a  co.lector  and  his  assistant,  a  sur- 
uid  his  deputy,  collectors,  and  workmen.  The 
ailed  "  The  New  River,"  is  carried  over  two  vales, 
den  frames,  or  troughs,  lined  with  lead;  in  iU 
are  43  sluices,  and  over  it  are  215  bridges.  In 
irts  it  is  conveyed  through  subterranean  passages 
ugh  Middleton  left  by  his  will  some  of  his  shu^t 
ioldsmiths'  Company,  to  be  divided  among  its  poor 

adventurous  harcmet  was  possessed  of  mines  in 
jishire,  which  he  is  said  to  have  worked  to  so  great 
ge,  as  to  have  cleared  2,000/.  a  month  for  several 
igether,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  New  River 
>  London  ;  but  Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  be  expended 
>le  on  that  great  object,  and  was  so  reduced,  as  to 

himself  by  becoming  an  hireling  surveyor.  One 
:male  descendants,  being  in  very  reduced  circum- 
,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  voted  a  small  annui^ 
corporation  of  London,  in  cocseqneace  of  a  peti* 
ich  ^e  presented.— Goi&ry  ■>/  Nature  attd  ArL 
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THE  RIVER  JORDAN. 

U  the  iwddl«  of  the  nigfat,  of  tlie  14lfa  of  April  (m 
AbM  Huitia),  we  were  desired  to  he  nmij  to  OHt  ■• 
plaia  of  Jericho,  that  we  might  staidifannird  tow  imr 
Jordui;  and  mmo  aftn  we  Mt  cmL 

Thia  march  had  tomethiD^in  itrery  cnad,  ob  MeaaH 
of  the  great  aunber  of  ligM  earned  by  dw  kocHBS 
which  preceded  and  snrroaadad  ns.  ThsM  S^kt*  M 
made  by  means  of  iron  boxea,  anipeadod  from  ikm  aearii 
•f  lancet,  and  id  which  is  burnt  toe  wood  of  tW  pua^  m 


.n  thit  manner  during  the  night 

The  plains  here  are  intersected  by  dildea,  nTalcH^  ad 
torrents,  whicii  at  this  season  of  tae  jemr  were  dbr.  Va 
found  nothing  worthy  of  observation  n  then  bat  tfce  iwas 
of  an  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  DsfKiA 
Our  pious  orientals  bowed  themselves  aa  they  paMcd 
them ;  and  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  tl>e  nisi, 
caused  their  horses  to  do  the  same. 

An  immense  aud  beautiful  meadow  opiened  before  as, 
in  which  we  intended  to  erect  oui  tents.  It  is  waatwd  by 
the  waters  of  the  river  Jordan,  which  refresh  it.  and  »M 
greatly  to  its  fertility.  When  we  halted,  two  altara  whc 
erected  in  haste,  upon  which  the  fathers  of  tbe  Ktij 
Land  celebrated  mass.  No  time  indeed  cootd  be  wort 
favourable  for  prayer.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  la 
gild  [he  summits  of  the  neighbouring  uountsuns :  the 
clouds  which  obscured  the  heav«)s  had  retired,  and  dis* 
played  to  view  a  most  eachaating  horiion :  but  in  separat- 
ing they  shed  upon  the  earth  a  gentle  dew,  wkich  seeBsd 
to  insinuate  itself  into  my  reins,  to  refresh  my  blood,  and 
even  my  thoughts,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expressica, 
and  to  dispose  my  soul  for  Joy  and  tensibility,  and  to  in- 
spire it  with  gratitude  towards  the  Author  of  Nature. 

But  why  should  superstition,  even  in  this  rustic  temple, 
be  mixed  wiiJi  those  prayers  which  were  addressed  to  the 
AlmighiyV  Here  the  pilgrim  discharges  his  vow:  hit 
only  intention,  in  undertaking  this  short  journey,  was  to 
come  and  contemplate  the  sacred  and  miraculous  wateis, 
to  drink  of  them,  and  to  bathe  in  them ;  because  it  is 
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■aid,  they  puiiry  both  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  Greeks 
CTen  iniagine,  that  freople  are  not  properly  baptized  until 
they  have  planned  three  times  into  the  river  Jordan. 
Men,  nomen,  and  children,  therefore,  may  be  seea  throw- 
lag  thcmwivet  into  the  water  leather,  with  an  eagemeis 
almost  bordering  on  madneaa,  withont  thinkiog  that  they 
ofiend  both  against  modesty  and  decency. 

The  custom  of  bathing  in  thia  river  is  as  ancient  m 
Ihe  age  of  Elisha.  "  Go,"  said  that  prophet,  to  Nk- 
aman,  who  was  afllicled  with  the  leprosy,  "  and  wash  in 
J«nlaa  levMi  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  anto 
thee,  and  thou  ahalt  be  clean."     Naaman  obeyed ;  and  at 

•  reward  for  hti  faith,  his  blood  was  pnrilied,  and  his 
flesh  became  as  sound  as  that  of  an  infant. 

The  Jordan,  in  the  Arabic  language,  is  called  S<xruik. 
It  has  its  source  at  the  bottom  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  in  the 
country  called  by  the  Syrians,  Vadettin ;  and  is  formed 
from  ihe  waters  of  two  fountains,  which  are  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other.  One  of  them  lies  to  the  east,  and  is 
ealled  Jor ;  the  other,  uhich  is  exposed  to  the  south,  IS 
named  Dan.  We  see,  therefore,  thiit  by  uniting  iheir 
waters,  they  have  united  their  names  also,  to  form  that  of 
Ae  river  to  which  thev  give  birth. 

The  confluence  of  the  I^o  streams  is  found  near  th« 
•Bcient  city  ofCssarea  Philippi,  which  is  at  present  only 

*  large  village,  inhabited  by  the  Drusses,  and  called 
Behne. 

The  river  begins  its  course  between  the  east  and  the 
•outh ;  and,  after  running  seven  miles,  falls  into  the  lake 
Somochcn,  or  Moron,  at  present  called  Hulet  Panias. 

This  lake  is  six  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south  ; 
aad  may  be  about  four  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west. 
Abundant  in  water  during  the  winter,  it  is  almost  dry  in 
summer,  and  leaves  its  muddy  blackish  bottom  exposed  to 
view.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  reeds  and  bulrushes: 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  arise  a  number  of  fruit~treeik 
forming  a  kind  of  fori^st,  to  which  travellers  would  retire 
fer  the  sake  of  its  cool  shade,  had  not  ferocious  animals, 
■«ch  as  the  tiger,  made  it  their  usual  haunt.  The  Jordan 
issues  from  this  lake,  augmented  by  part  of  its  waters; 
flows  through  the  plain;  and,  two  miles  thence,  passes 
Vtdet  a  alone  bridge,  called  by  the  Arabs,Gui7'(uicti^,  that 
U6 
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is  to  say,  Jacob'i  bridge.  Thit  bridgs  U  60  cnUti  ■ 
length,  and'  only  ten  in  bre&dth.  It  ooniuti  of  tbim 
krches,  whicb  appear  to  be  exceedu^^  well  coutracted. 
Tbe  inhabitants  nave  a  great  reneratioD  for  it,  becann 
they  say,  that  the  patriaicb  Jacob  crossed  it  when  be  fled 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  brother  Eaan. 

We  read,  in  WiUiam  of  l^e,  that  this  bridge  saved 
also  as  a  buliiark  to  Baldwin  IV„  against  the  Sanccs 
armies,  and  that  this  prince  caiiied  a  citadel  to  be  £»• 
■tnicted  upon  a  neighbouring  hill. 

The  river  follows  the  same  direction  between  IWoi^ 
aad  Galilee,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  llherias,  nemt  the  sa> 
dent  Ghoraan  and  Ci^maum,  with  which  it  mixes  iH 
water. 

Whea  it  issues  from  this  lake,  which  it  croeut  fbt  tht 
space  of  18  miles,  it  takes  the  name  of  Joidan  H^ot.  h 
advances  10  miles  towards  the  south;  divides  Perea  faM 
Samaria,  the  plsuns  of  the  Moabitea  from  Jndea;  aiid»< 
ceives  in  its  passage  several  rivers,  rivulets,  and  streaau; 
such  as  the  Jacob,  which  has  its  source  in  the  monntaiia 
of  Arabia :  the  Dibon,  so  called  from  a  city  of  the  An- 
morites,  near  which  it  arises ;  the  Jazer,  that  issues  from 
a  rock  where  there  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  possosed 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad;  and  the  Cherith,  a  considerable  brook, 
celebrated,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  for  the  retreat  of 
the  prophet  Elijah,  who  was  here  fed  by  the  ravens.  After 
Deing  augmented  by  al!  these  streams,  which  water  tbe 
oeautiful  plains  of  Aylona,  in  a  course  of  65  miles,  from 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  throws  itself  into  the 
Dead  Sea. 

This  river  may  be,  ingeneral,  about  35 cubits  in  breadth; 
but  when  the  snow  is  thawed,  or  during  the  rainy  seasoa, 
its  waters  increase,  overflow  its  banks,  extend  to  the  i» 
tance  of  more  than  four  miles,  and,  on  account  of  the 
inequality  of  the  groiipd,  are  divided  sometimes  into  tm 
or  three  channels,     It  is  about  sis  cubits  in  depth. 

It  is  so  rapid,  at  all  times,  that  the  strongest  swimmer 
cannot  cross  it,  and  1  am  of  opinion  (says  the  writer], 
that  it  would  even  be  dangerous  to  cross  it  m  a  boat,  ua- 
less  one  had  the  mantle  of  Elijah.  Its  waters  are  alwajl 
muddy;  but  when  taken  from  tbe  river,  and  put  into  snj 
kind  of  vessel,  they  immediately  purify,  leaving  at  tht 


a  black  ledtmeDt,  mixed  with  bitaminoui  parti« 
'heae  waters,  however,  are  sweet,  will  not  looo 

and  abound  with  fish. 

sides  of  the  Jordan  are  bordered  by  a  forest  of 
rees  which   grow  bo  closely  in  some  parts,  that 

impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  forast, 
t  in  the  neio^hbourhood  of  Lalce  Saniochon,  Is  the 
if  tigers,  which  sometimes  carry  desolation  to  the 
jing  country. 

:  forests  are  peopled  also  with  birds  of  every  kind, 
icularlj  with  nightingales,  whose  melodious  straina 
the  ear,  and  make  the  traveller  almost  forget  the 
)f  approaching  the  river, 
ordaa  served,  in  some  measure,  to  add  to  the 

of  Titus.  A  triumphal  arch  may  still  he  seen  at 
upon  which  this  river  is  represented,  under  the 
fan  old  man  leaning  upon  an  urn,  and  submitting 
.  to  the  chains  of  the  conqueror. 
Dd,  in  the  annals  of  Florence,  that  Francis  I.,  of 
,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  was  baptized  with  the 
'  the  Jordan,  which  Albert  Bolognetti,  the  nuncio, 
iome  merchants  to  bring  on  purpose,  as  if  it  had 
dued  with  any  superior  virtue;  but  such  was  the 
tion  of  the  times,  that  people  believed  that  the 
r  original  sin  were  better  washed  away  by  that 
lan  by  any   other.     It  is   astonishing,  therefore, 

nobility,  who  at  that  period  imagined  they  were 
jperior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  did  not  think  ot 

themselves  to  be  baptized  with  this  privileged 
vhich  would  have  imprinted  on  them  at  their  birth 
rkable  a  distinction. 

the  caravan  had  discharged  their  religious  duties, 
ted  the  Jordan  in  order  to  return  to  Jericho.— 
Iariti's  Travels. 


THE  RIVER  NILE. 

Bkuce  informs  US,  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
ated  in  the  country  of  die  Agows,  in  Abyssinia, 
t  the  longitude  of  the  principal  fountain  is  tliirty- 
rees  Sfty-iive  minutes    thirty  seconds  east  from 
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Greenirich;  Tbt  place  dtravgh  whiA  it  the  pMMp  ft 
At  territory  of  tlie  Agvm,  ii  eiUed  Abtds;  a  rafej,  m> 
nenllj  about  bftlf  a  mile,  mi  nerer  excsediog  «■«  M^ 
in  Iweadth.  The  mountaint  whtdt  wawniad  it  ■«  M  fat 
of  Kn  ittconiiderable  height,  and  eortani  to  ifacir  Mf 
gmiBHti  with  trees  and  heibftge,  Nt  ■•  thaTBKWMd  b 
the  Muthward  tbej  become  more  ragged.  Tvow  M  A( 
west  join  «  moantain  called  Aaonnuut,  whan  dwy  (ai 
to  the  louth,  and  encloK  the  territoTj  af  Sae^a,  wbiikiN 
M  the  foot  of  them ;  and  further  to  the  wcatwaid  b  At 
amall  Tillage  of  Geeih,  where  Aa  foontuaa  of  Aa  Kb 
an  litaated. 

In  order  to  know  exactly  the  i4m  ef  lb«  Mile,  that  ii 
bvilt,  on  a  pleuant  iiland  oppoaite  k»  OM  Cano^  t  flM* 
called  the  Makldas,  m  which  ii  a  Amoaa  pOlar  for  aaa- 
nrin^  the  Nile.  It  ii  fixed  in  a  deep  haam,  dw  hMMi 
of  which  ia  on  a  level  witii  the  bed  of  the  rivar,  tfce  «ahr 
passing  through  it.  Tbia  pillar,  whi<A  ia  placed  videra 
dome,, and  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  CBpital,  ia  drriied 
into  measures,  for  observing  the  rise  of  the  wMcn;  lad 
from  the  court  that  leads  to  (he  house  ia  a  deaceol  ttit 
Nile,  by  steps,  on  which  the  common  pesj^  belicff  Itaf 
Moses  was  found  after  he  had  been  exposed  aa  tka  bMto 
of  (he  riTer.  I 

As  the  rirer  cannot  of  itself  overflow  the  landa  etaj 
wbere  in  the  necessary  proportion,  the  people  b»»e  eit 
with    incredible   labour,  a  vast  number  or    canals  ai^ 
trenches  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other,  ae  dut  alwMl    J 
every  town  and  village  has  ttg  canal,  which  ia  opened  tf    | 
the  proper  time,  and  conveys  the  water  of  the  Nile  U>  di»    l| 
tan t  places.     It  is  from  these  canals,  where  the  lMutlt«<'   'j 
the  Nile  are  high,  that  the  lands  ar«  oTerflowed  ;  bat  hii 
otherwise  where  they  are  low,  particularly  in  the  Dei* 
which  is  that  part  of  Egypt  that  lies  between  the  iM  .• 
mouths  of  the  nver*.    Canalls  are  carried  along  the  higte     I 

*  A  riiiiL'  i.i^lim  (Jciiru.  ilie  Nile  dividet  iwelfioto  two  [aire  bmncba 
which  emjjiy  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean  at  a  great  d.iiiwt 
from  each  other,  one  nenr  Ro«etia,  the  otber  near  Uamlaia:  ai 
tbas  the  couutry  betHcen  them  is  shape  J  somMhiup  like  (he  Gmt 
Utter  Delta,  from  irheure  it)  name :  But  a>  tn  the  wno  montb  J 
the  Nile,  much  spoken  of  by  the  an«ieiin,  tbej  at«  not  to  be  luaa* 
■t  pHaent,  time  baviug  niade  a  grral  alleratwD  in  the  face  of  ll* 

CDUQtljr. 
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(rounda,  that  the  watei  may  have  a  fall  from  them  to  the 
ower  parts ;  and  from  the  greal  canal*  it  ia  diawn  out 
ato  amall  diaaneli,  and  c<wveyed  all  over  the  country 
t  ia  likewiae  obtervable,  that,  as  they  have  dikes  oi  banks 
a  ke«p  the  water  out  of  the  canals  tiU  the  river  be  liaea 
a  a  proper  height  to  let  it  in,  «o  in  some  of  tham  they 
a/n  contrivaaces  to  keep  it  in  after  the  Nile  is  falkn,  and 
bo  pmerre  it  in  certain  lakes  or  poods,  from  whenoei 
■ey  can  let  it  oat  upon  their  lands  .at  pleasure. 

"nie  reader,  however,  is  to  understand,  that  some  parts 
f  tbc  country  lie  too  high  to  be  watered  by  means  of  the 
wials,  and  several  gardens  and  plantations  require  mon 
efreskmoit  than  what  they  receive  from  the  anaual  inun* 
Btton;  and  on  this  account  they  are  obliged  to  raise 
mter  from  the  river,  which  is  lodged  in  cisterns  or  reser- 
lirs  contrived  for  tliat  purpose.  This  is  generally  done 
f  the  Persian  wheel,  a.  machine  turned  by  oxen,  which 
■Tries  a  rope  hung  with  several  vessels,  that  fill  as  it 
DCS  round,  and  empty  themselves  at  top  into  tbe  reser- 
lir.  They  have  another  contrivance  where  the  bank  of 
te  river  is  high ;  in  which  case  ihey  make  a  basin  on  the 
de  of  it,  fixing  near  it  an  upright  pole,  and  across  tbe 
ip  of  that  another  with  an  ante,  at  ooe  end  whereof  hangs 
great  stone,  and  at  the  other  a  leathern  bucket,  whicn, 
eing  drawn  down  into  the  water  by  two  men,  is  raited  up 
{ain  by  the  weight  of  the  stone,  the  men  directing  it,  and 
nptying  it  into  the  basin.    The  former  of  these  machines 

chiefly  used  in  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt,  the  latter  in 
le  higher :  fur,  as  we  advance  up  the  river,  the  difficulty 
r  raising  the  water  increases. 

We  may  judge  how  much  the  fertility  of  Egypt  is  owing 
I  the  inuodaiion  of  ttie  Nile,  when  ue  consider  that  it 
aves  behind  it  a  slrdtum  of  mud  or  slime,  which,  with- 
it  any  other  manure,  renews  all  the  strength  of  the  soil 
lat  the  preceding  harvest  had  impaired;  nay,  it  is  fte- 
iiently  fouod  necessary  to  temper  it  with  a  little  sand,  to 
Mte  its  excessive  /ichness.  And  here  it  is  worth  ob- 
irving,  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  must  have  been 
ansiderably  raised,  in  s  long  course  of  years,  by  these 
ipeated  accessions  of  mud  and  slime,  so  that  formerly  a 
ss  rising  of  the  Nile  was  sufficient  to  overflow  the 
>untry  than  at  present.     As  to  the  quantity  of  mud  thai 
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annuftlly  left  by  the  river,  it  U  *  point  &Ot  euy  to  detff* 
mine :  but  Dr.  Shair  suppowi  thu  ttte  Burhce  of  Uw  Uai 
of  ^^t  ii  thereby  nuKd  wmewfaat  more  than  a  foot  it 
a  hundred  yean ;  according  to  whidk  compaUttOH,  tk 
perpeadicular  accesaioii  of  tail  from  the  deloge  to  ^ 

Ereient-time,  mnit  hare  been  about  fertj-two  fecL  iai 
ence  the  Doctor  im^^tnes,  that  in  process  of  time  tb 
whole  coontry  may  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  bairemMO, 
by  being  raised  lo  high  that  the  river  will  not  be  abk  !• 
orerBow  its  banks.  Bat  Dr.  Pococke  Is  of  another  on- 
aUm,  ai  supposing  that  a  great  quantity  of  soil  ia  unnuy 
carried  off  iQ  the  productions  of  the  earth,  (which  in  bnt 
it  not  supplied  by  manuring) and  that  the  bed  of  tlHlQa 
may  be  raised  by  the  subduing  of  the  beavier  aam^  par- 
ticles ;  for  which  reason  he  thinks  it  impossible  tint  tka 
land  will  ever  rise  lo  such  a  height,  as  to  be  deprircd  rf 
the  usual  inundations.  He  observes,  however,  if  Ibat 
should  ever  be  the  case  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  inhabitsab 
would  only  be  in  the  condition  of  those  of  Upper  Egjpl, 
who  are  obliged  to  raise  the  water  by  art  and  labour. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  ibe 
Nile  by  means  of  canals,  ^c,  we  shall  only  add,  tint 
there  is  a  great  canal  called  Khalis,  which  runs  from  (at 
river  quite  through  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  several  Buitt 
beyond  it.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  canal  there  is  a  roonnd 
or  mole,  which  is  every  year  broken  down  with  great  (o- 
leronity  and  rejoicing,  when  the  Nile  rises  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  peeks  ;  and  thereby  the  water  is  conveyed  intotlie 
city,  and  from  thence  into  the  gardens,  and  the  adjaceat 
country.  The  bashaw  himself,  accompanied  by  all  lit  ; 
great  officers,  and  attended  by  a  vast  multitude  of  peopk,  | 
assists  at  the  ceremony  of  cutting  this  bank  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  trumpets  and  other  music,  the  repeated  shoolt 
of  the  people,  the  firing  of  guns,  ^c,  make  an  agreeable  coa- 
fusion.  In  short,  bontires,  illuminations,  fireworks,  seveitl 
sirta  of  games  and  exercises,  and  whatever  can  ezpmt 
an  universal  joy,  are  continued  for  three  days  and  nigbB 
successively.  M,  Thevcnot,  who  was  twice  present  at  tbi) 
ceremony,  tells  us,  that  among  other  diverting  sights  ck 
hibited  on  that  occasion,  he  saw  two  swimmers,  wboM 
performances  were  very  surprising.  One  of  these,  witk 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  feet  bound  with  s 


diain  weighing;  ten  pounds,  itood  aprieht  in  the  water 
and  in  that  manner  vent  from  the  opening  of  the  canal 
quite  through  Cairo,  which  is  three  milei  and  upwards. 
"the  other  fellow  iwam  in  chains  from  one  end  of  the 
cntal  to  the  other,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  dish  of 
eoSee  in  his  hand,  without  spillin?  it;  and  both  these 
kwinunen  were  handsomely  rewarded. — Smith's  Wonden, 


THE  DANUBE. 

Thi  Danube,  the  most  considerable  river  Id  Europe, 
tftkes  its  rise  is  the  Blacic  Forest  in  Germany,  from  whence 
io  its  Kill  into  the  Black  Sea,  it  performs  a  course  of  above 
1 ,500  miles,  at  a  moderate  computation,  without  including 
tm  windings  and  turnings.  It  has  also  several  remarkable 
•mtaracts,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Saw 
Elnssel,  or  Swine's  Snout,  near  Lintz,  so  called  from  a 
prominent  rock  which  overhangs  a  dangerous  whirlpool ; 
ind  another  called  Der  Strudel,  where  the  falling  of  the 
irater  makes  a  dreEulful  noise. 


THE  TIBER,  CASTLE  OF  ST.  ANOEW),  AND 
VATICAN,  AT  ROME. 

This  stream,  immortalized  both  in  prose  and  Terse, 
lad  b;  far  the  most  considerable,  in  the  middle  or  mouth, 
y{  Italy,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Tiberinus,  an  early 
Latin  king,  and  direct  descendant  of  Oneus,  by  Lairlna, 
who  was  drowned  in  its  waters  in  the  course  of  a  battle 
'vliich  was  fought  on  its  banks. 

*  At  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  the  river  is  about  315  feet 
'ride,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The  Cathedral, 
MTstican,  and  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  are  seen  to  very 
m&t  advantage  from  the  bridge,  form  a  scene  so  highly 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  that  artists  of  the  greatest 
-  selebrity  have  always  selected  it  as  a  desirable  lobject  for 
^beii  peocU. 
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LAKES. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR, 

Lake  Superior,  in  North  America,  is  soc^ledfrn 
iu  mogoitudo,  at  being  the  largett  on  iLa  rnntinrBt  ll 
n.Eiy  properly  be  tenMd  ^  Cnyiro  of  Amnici,  ui'm 
snppoBcd  to  be  the  largest  body  of  fresh  wmla  on  it 
|;)obe.  According  to  the  Frendi  chart*,  it  is  1,600  aia 
ID  dicninfeieiice ;  bat  Mr.  Curer  mpptMos  dM  if  Ai 
vimoat  extent  of  eveiy  bay  were  tekaa,  H  wmM  ootal 
1,600.  The  wfttei  u  poie  aod  tnnmrant,  vui  ^pan 
dironghont  the  lake  to  lie  upon  a  bed  af  Irage  neb.  k 
is  worthy  of  remark  with  respect  to  the  waters  of  dis 
lake,  that  althongh  their  snrface,  darieg;  summer,  ii  wff 
wann,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cnp  to  the  depth  of  abo«  m 
feet,  die  water  drawn  iirom  thence  is  excessirely  cold. 

liiough  this  lake  is  supplied  by  sear  forty  large  ttvo. 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one-tenth  of  the  waters  tot- 
veyed  into  it  is  dischai^d  through  the  snly  risible  ow- 
let. How  such  a  superabnndanoe  of  water  can  be  dii- 
posed  of  remains  a  secret ;  but  it  certainly  has  a  peMR 
through  some  unfathomable  subterraneous  cavities,  w 
entrance  into  the  lake  from  the  straits  of  St.  Marie,  aftnb 
one  of  the  moit  beautiful  prospects  in  the  world.  Oatke 
left  appear  many  pleasant  little  islands  ;  and  on  the  ngf 
is  an  agreeable  succession  of  small  points  of  land,  thtlp)^ 
iect  a  little  way  into  the  water,  and  contribute,  with  At 
islands,  to  render  this  delightiiil  basin  calm  aad  MC** 
from  tempestuous  winds. — Smith's  Womden. 


LAKE  OF  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

Tbe  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  between  Alexaodii 
and  Virgioia,  which  contains  about  250  square  DiM 
gave  riss  to  the  following  beautiful  little  ballad,  wrtW 
by  Mr.  Moore,  the  elegant  translator  of  Anacreon,  4^ 
The   stopf  ii  supposea    to   be    the  exclamation  at  i 


maniac,  upon  the  death  of  a  lady  to  vham  he  paid  hii 
addresses,  and  whose  loss  deprived  him  of  huMEiMB.  The 
Scene  is  the  lake  of  the  Duinal  Swamp. 


And  she's  gone  to  the  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swcmp, 
Where  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp*. 

She  paddles  htr  white  canoe 
And  her  fire-fly-lamp  I  soon  iball  seo 

And  her  paddle  1  soon  ghall  hear : 
Long  and  loving  our  life  shall  be, 
And  I'll  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress-tree. 

When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near. 

Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds, 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Thro'  tangled  juniper  beds  of  reeds, 
Thro'  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 

And  man  ne'er  trod  before. 
And  when  on  the  earth  he  tank  to  sleep, 

ir  sleep  his  eye-lids  knew. 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vines  do  weep 
Their  venomous  tears,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew. 
And  near  him  the  sea-wolf  stirr'd  the  brake, 

And  the  rattle-snake  broalh'd  in  his  ear, 
^11  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, 
Ob  when  shall  1  see  the  dusky  lake, 

And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear? 
He  saw  the  lake  -,  and  a  meteor  bright 

Quick  o'er  the  surface  play'd. 
"  Welcome,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  one's  light  I 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed  for  many  a  night 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid  I 

*  The  Fire-fly  U  an  rhcci  rommcn  in  tbii  put  of  Ibt  oaono;. 
kita  ti<h(,  It  •bort  interns,  it  ihnlsa  beua  oTsppucnt  flr^ 
■alifhuiiiiK,  brictiicrtban  iheElow-woroi.  It  iiwperfecUy  bjnn- 
hm  lh>t  the  chiU/cu  Bmutc  Ihemwivpi  ia  foUowioc  and  CBtdui^ 
*r  IlUuiilthatlhReurrourof  tbcw  intccU  tied  to  tka  top  af  a 
Mck,  an  oMdltjinvdlcnat  a  totck. 
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Till  he  fanned  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark, 
Which  carried  liim  off  from  the  Bbore; 

Far  he  followed  the  meteor-spark  ; 

The  wioda  were  high,  aad  the  clouds  were  duk, 
And  the  boat  retum'd  no  more  ; 

But  oft  from  the  Indian  hunter'*  camp 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true. 
Are  seen  by  the  hour  of  midnight  damp. 
To  cross  the  lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp. 

And  paddle  ilieir  white  cdsiot.—Slraiiger  n  Aw 


LAKE  YANG-TSE,  OR  SON  OF  THE  SE4. 

Amovo  a  number  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  veij  cna 
iuary  dimensions,  that  are  found  in  the  vast  tosfBi 
hina,  there  are  two  particularly  celebrated.  Ihe  k 
riled  Yang-tse,  or  Son  of  the  See,  rises  in  Yun-nei,! 
fterflowiug  through  an  extent  of400  leagues,  and  «•■> 
>ur  provinces,  empties  itself  into  the  eastern  sea,  fam 
[)  island  at  its  mouth,  from  the  sand  i(  throws  up.  U 
ankin,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  bim 
louth,  it  is  half  a  league  wide  i  and  its  depth  ii  to  p 
lat  the  Chinese  have  the  following  proverb  i  iinuiMI 
The  sea  hath  no  bounds  and  Kiang  no  bottom."  h* 
ith  great  rapidity,  forms  several  islands  in  ju  am 
id  produces  a  multitude  of  reeds,  from  tea  to  twdnl 
gh,  that  serve  tlie  provinces  through  which  it  fm 
iih  fuel ;  but  when  swelled  with  torrents,  it  carrie*  — 
e  greater  part  of  these  islands,  and  forms  othenb 
eir  respective  wrecks.  Its  navigation  is  eitiai 
mgerous  ;  and  a  number  of  vessels  are  lost  ia  it  itai 

The  other  great  river  is  the  Hoang-ho,  or  yellow  li" 
lich  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  yelloM 

its  water,  occasioned,  in  wet  seasons,  by  the  jii 
ty  and  sands  that  are  washed  into  iL  This  livcrn 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  province  of  Teldi 

the  west;  and,  after  a  course  of  600  league*  sol 
lina  and  Tartary,  it  discharges  itself  into  tbeeutefcB 
a  amalV  ditUnce  tima  \!kM:  KJAu^.     It  is  veiy  broad  « 
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,  but  w  iWlow  M  •earcely  u  be  naTigtble;  Jtit  it 

totly  orerflowB  ita  banks,  wid  inimd«t«i  vlu^ 
es.  In  order  to  aTcrt  tlua  eril,  leveral  dikea  h>n 
contracted  in  its  inunedUte  Ticinitj,  and  the  inhabi- 
of  the  prorince  of  Hooan  hare  aniTonnded  most  ef 
citiei,  at  the  diatance  of  three  {nrlongs,  with  atroog 
titsofearth,  ftucedwith  tuif^-SmiTH'a  Wondtn. 


LAGO  HAGGIOEE. 

E  L«^  Ma^oM,  in  the  Dodiy  of  Milan,  vUch  k 
liian  milei  in  length,  and  in  most  places  6  hroad,  ia 
where  enviioned  with  hills,  covered  with  TineTaida* 
ilantations  of  chestnnt-treea ;  and  alon^  the  Mnlu 
ise  TOWS  of  trees  and  walks,  arched  with  vine- 
hes.  This  beautiful  proipect  is  beighlened  by  largs 
il  cascades  falling  from  die  mountains.  In  tfis 
are  the  two  celebrated  islands,  laola  Hadrei  and 
Bella,  which  bare  been  compared  to  two  pytamidi 
setmeats,  adorned  with  green  festoons  aita  flowers. 
e  end  of  the  garden  of  Utt  Isola  Bella,  are  ten  ter- 
,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which,  taken  together, 
German  ells  above  the  height  of  the  water.  Theffl 
ca  decrease  proportionablj  in  their  circuit,  aa  tbey 
owards  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  an  oUong  area* 
1  with  fine  stone,  and  snrronnded  with  a  balustrade, 
s  a  most  delightful  prospecL  It  is  in  length  from 
50  common  pacea;  and  on  erery  side  stands  a  range 
ible  statues  of  a  gigantic  siae.  Round  ereiy  temcs 
leasant  walk,  and  at  the  fbni  angles  are  large  statnea 
lyramids  placed  alternately.  The  garden  of  laol* 
has  on  the  south  two  round   towers,  in  which  ara 


ofty  apartments  adorned  with  red  and  Uack  marble, 
t  covered  gallery,  supported  by  stone  colnmni,  and 
d  by  lemon  trees.  Towards  the  east  is  a  delightfal 
if  laJ^  orange-trees,  disposed  ia  four  or  five  rowa, 
i  grove  of  olives,  and  a  cascade  that  Uls  down 

twenty  steps,  la  the  pslace  u  a  mnltitnde  of  fin* 
ngs,  vases,  bnsts,  and  other  cnriositiea;  and  oa 

bom  the  house  towaids  the  gaiden,  the  spiell  ia 
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kSmAsA  witfa  minfted 

Int  contn-e^Blier  ca  _         -  . 

ctnm-lreei:  next  appsm  •  higb  raag*  of  onDge-ttM, 

htjnaA  which  is  a  krftf  gratto,  iduiml  witknuiMs,  id 

wat«r>woriM.     Over  ill  eeati*  is  ■■  asieom  of  ■■>  ah* 

noaHM,  IB  ft  apriDKiog  atdtadB,  «ttk  A.  Cupid  mIi 

back. 

Tlie  other  island)  nuned  IsoU  Hmdre,  has  acwta  ^1 
bat  sloping  tenuces,  is  fonmd  into  &  bewitifut  ^vi, 
and  coat&ins  a  palace,  adorned  with  paintugs.  The  pf 
den  abounds  with  e^ialiera  of  dtna  and  orangc-tn^ 
groves  of  cedai,  laurels,  atatuei,  and  other  docontMMt 
and  recals  to  nJnd  the  fabolooi  deacsiptioiu  that  k>R 
been  given  of  rachanted  giorea  and  ■alwiidi-"    Bairrt 


LAKE  VETTER. 

Auowan  fiie  lakes  ot  Sweden,  that  called  VeOtr,  ii 
io  remarkable  in  many  respects,  that  it  deforea  nartitila 
attention.  It  divides  East  and  West  Ofrthlaiid,  bo^a 
leagtfa,  from  north  to  soudi,  above  80  milea.  and  abool  U 
broad  in  the  middle,  growing  narrower  towards  each  » 
trcmity.  Tlte  water  of  this  lake  is  very  clear,  and  bmm 
places  BO  deep,  that  it  has  been  lonnded  witfa  300  bitas 
of  line  without  finding  the  bottom.  Fw  the  moat  part 't 
is  free  from  rocke,  and  has  bnt  few  islanda,  the  pnaci(d 
of  which  is  Vieinesoe,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Like,  k 
is  often  distnibed  by  storms,  and  sometimes  so  anddnk 
that  the  surface  begins  to  be  raffled  before  the  least  fanik 
of  wind  is  perceived,  so  that  the  cause  seems  to  procMJ 
from  the  bottom  of  the  waters :  and  it  is  no  nnconna 
thm^  for  boats  to  be  tossed  by  a  storm  in  one  part  of  ik 
lake,  whilst  others  at  a  small  distance  enjoy   a  ptiW 

That  such  eruptions  and  agitations  of  the  water  a> 
promoted  by  aubtemineous  winds,  seems  to  be  confin^ 
by  various  phenomena;  for  immediately  before  a  stoia 
and  whilst  the  sky  is  yet  clear,  there  is  perceived  a  eda 
Bke  thunder  in  die  lake,  which  is  always  MIowed  by  I 
tempest.    Of  this  die  inhabitanti  of  Viaiiqiaoa  an  mm 
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« than  MIT  othen ;  for  from  that  part  of  the  island 
i  the  wiod  will  blow  the  next  day,  they  hear  a  con- 
noise  like  the  firing-  of  cannon ;  and  when  this 
ng  ii  heard  in  the  east,  it  it  generally  followed  br 
nd  hail.  Some  people  have  likewise  obBerred, 
Jib  water  ha»  been  very  calm,  a  great  number  of 
louds,  like  so  many  darts,  rising  up  from  the  boUom 
lake,  which,  uniting  in  the  air,  fonn  a  kind  of  mi» 
ain ;  whence  it  plainly  ajqiears,  that  this  is,  in  a 
measure,  owing  to  subtenaneous  winds.  To  such 
also,  together  with  those  from  above,  w«  may  at  - 
the  sudden  thawing  of  tha  ice  in  the  apriog,  which 
inute  is  strong  enough  to  bear  horses  and  sledges, 
le  next  is  broken  to  pieces.  The  strange  noise  of 
ters,  which  precedes  this  terrible  eruption,  wania 
ers  to  make  the  best  of  their  way ;  but  those  who 
I  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from  land  are  immedi- 
Irowned,  or  float  upon  shoals  of  ice  till  they  meet 
^lief;  and  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  the  least 
f  wind  will  sometimes  sink  the  ice  suddenly  to  the 

violent  under-currents  of  water,  observed  in  thia 
e  also  very  surprising,  which  directly  opposing  the 
ind  waves,  give  the  fishermen  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
'rom  these,  as  well  as  from  its  unfathomable  depth* 
bterraneous  winds,  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  mhb- 
ition  under  ground  with  another  large  lake,  called 
:,  about  40  miles  to  the  westward ;  and  this  seenni 
coatifmed  by  several  whirlpools  that  lie  between 
ikes,  two  of  which  have  been  sounded,  and  found 
St  depth.  What  farther  countenances  this  ofnaioa 
t  some  years,  without  any  visible  cause,  the  waters 
e,  and  decrease  again  the  following  year,  as  seTcnl 
i  have  observed. 

le  vicinity  of  this  lake  is  a  spring  called  the  Hungry 
:>heUc  Fountain,  because  the  peasants  assert,  that 
r  has  plenty  of  water  but  when  diere  is  a  scarcity 
.  the  following  year.  It  lies  in  a  valley  encompassed 
indy  hills,  and  has  this  pecnkarity,  that  in  a  rainy 
it  is  commonly  dry.  whereas  in  the  dryest  lumioen 
ctimes  overflows  the  highway  near  Vadstein.  Id 
which  waa  a  very  wet  yew,  thia  iprins  wa>  <iiiitt 
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dried  up ;  but  the  next  Hammer,  which  ms  not  n  nm/, 
it  wu  obserred  to  increase :  and  ia  the^remukililf  d^ 
summer  of  1705,  when  all  the  neigrhbonring  tfnaffi^ 
tirely  failed,  this  had  a  plentiful  stream  of  water. 

CataracU,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  frcqa^i 
the  rivers  of  Sweden;  but  t&e  most  noted  of  alt,  ndli 
only  one  worth  giving  an  account  of,  ia  that  witltB  aftv 
leagues  of  Gottenburg;  where  a  river,  which  iMDnftn 
the  lake  Venner,  falls  down  a  prodigious  bi^  W^f'* 
into  a  deep  pit,  with  a  terrible  noise,  and  with  Mcfcii^ 
lence,  that  large  masts,  which  are  floated  down  IhiJW 
to  Oottenbui^,  frequently  dive  to  tu  ander  water  ^ir 
fall,  if  they  happen  to  pitch  endways,  that  Mine  an  Ut 
an  hour,  others  three  quarters,  ■nd'Some  a  wfaok  tar 
before  they  rise  up  again  to  the  intfkee.  Miiij  ilWi|> 
iia*e  been  made  to  find  the  depth  of  this  hole,  witk  Bw 
of  several  hundred  fathoms,  but  no  bottom  could  enrk 
discovered. — Suitb's  Wmden. 


CIRENITZ  LAKE. 

NoHE  of  the  curiosities  in  Germany  are  iiiun  imtsiMI 
than  the  Cirenitzer  sea,  or  lake,  in  Caraiola,  so  ciU 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Girenitz,  This  lake  it  tw 
or  five  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in  breadtk,  i^ 
rounded,  at  some  distance,  with  motrntaitiB,  wbdw 
richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  abound  with  deer,  wU 
boars,  hares,  and  other  came.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  lib 
a  person  may  sow  and  reap,  hunt  and  fish,  withinlkt 
space  of  a  year;  but  this  is  the  least  remarkable  circn» 
stance  belonging  to  it,  and  ts  no  more  than  may  be  uH 
of  almost  any  other  spot  that  is  overfiowed  at  certU 
seasons.  The  most  wonderful  circumstance  is,  its  ebbiif 
and  flowing.  The  former  always  happens  in  a  loif 
drought,  when  it  runs  ofi"  through  eighteen  holes  at  di 
bottom,  which  form  so  many  eddies  or  whirlpools.  Tit 
vasor  mentions  a  singular  mode  of  fishing  in  one  of  ttat 
holes,  and  says,  that  when  the  water  is  entirely  run  d 
into  its  subterraneous  reservoirs,  the  peasants  ventMl 
with  lights  into  that  cavity,  which  runs  in  a  hard  nidi> 
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iLree  »  four  fkthoins  under  ground,  tu  >  solid  bottom ; 
«4uace  the  water  runniDg  through  ■loall  holes,  ai  througfa 
aiieve,  the  fi*hea  are  left  behind,  caught,  a*  it  were,  in  a 
net  provided  by  nature. 

Chi  the  first  appearance  of  its  ebbbg,  a  bell  ts  rung 
U  C^reoitz,  upon  which  all  the  peasants  id  the  neigh 
botiring  villages,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  prepare 
Sir  fiibing;  for  the  fisb  seldom  stay  till  the  water  is 
•oasiderably  decreased.  Above  a  hundred  peasants 
I  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  both  men  und 


Wontoi  promiscuously  run  into  the  lake  without  any 
Borcring,  though  both  the  magistrates  and  clergy  have 
MMcd  their  endeavours  to  suppress  this  indecent  custom, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  young  lay-brothers  of  a 
nei^bouriDg  convent  who  have  the  privilege  of  fishing 
Aere ;  and  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  fathers, 
leave  the  convent  to  see  this  uncommon  spectacle.  At 
ifaeae  ebbings,  an  incredible  number  of  pikes,  trout, 
tench,  eels,  carp,  perch,  l^.,  are  caught  in  the  lake  ;  and 
what  are  not  consumed,  or  disposed  of  while  fresh,  are 
dried  by  the  fire. 

Though  the  whole  lake  is  left  dry,  except  two  or  three 
pools,  yet,  upon  the  return  of  the  water,  it  abounds  in  fish 
4V  much  as  it  did  before ;  and  the  Gshes  that  return 
ailli  the  water  are  of  a  very  large  size.  It  is  also  re- 
Mftriuble  that  when  it  begins  to  rain  hard,  three  of  the 
^■liliiii  spout  up  water  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
ttmtt  and  if  the  rain  continue,  and  be  accompanied  with 
'violent  thunder,  the  water  bubbles  out  of  the  holes  through 
which  it  bad  been  absorbed,  and  the  whole  lake  is  again 
died  in  24,  and  oden  in  18  hours.  Sometimes  not  only 
^At  but  live  ducks,  with  grass  and  fish  in  their  stomachs, 
%Bve  emej^ed  from  these  cavities.— Smith's  Wonden, 


INFLAMMABLE  LAKK 

Tbk  Baikal  in  Siberia  is  a  larfce  lake,  lying  between 
;0S  and  55  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  computed  to  be 
400  wersta  in  length,  but  only  20  broad,  and  in  wma 
r||aces  not  above  15.  It  is  environed  on  all  sidrs  by  n^gfa 
VMonUin* ;  and  in  one  part  of  it,  which  li<>«  twu  \v«  xnc* 
X 
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Bafpifiii,  it  Ihrara  m  »a  mBMniMbto  «i^p)NHnfip 
calud  MoIO^  vbico  the  neubboiniag  ^mmo*  hm 
their  lampi.  Ita  water  at  a  aiH«iioe  ■|i|mii  af  t  ■ 
gteeo  colour,  but  ii  perfectly  fresh,  moA  m>  di^  i 
otgecti  majr  be  pluob  Men  at  the  d^idk  of'flevatl  Uh 
TUa  lake  ii  called  i^  the  nughbtNuiiw  mstki  Smt 
won,  or  the  JSTo^  JJitm,  and  iher  imagM,  *«  * 
■tonu  hi^qiea  on  it,  dtej  will  be  iw  him  mil  Ami 
danger  by  complimenting  it  with  &e  tide  cf  As,  V 
it  ii  frozen  over,  people  ^wel  upon  it  in  the  ra^Mti 
but  they  mnat  be  very  iharp  shod,  in  oidcr  to  h—ld 
on  the  ice,  which  is  exoeeoingly  smootii.  NotwirtM 
mg  the  ice  is  somedmes  two  ells  thiok,  An  ■■  a 
open  places  in  it,  to  which  teotpestuoiu  windi  «dld 
diive  the  unfortouate  paaaengeis,  who  in  that  ^eia 
inevitably  perish.  Hiis  lake  contaue  aeramlaB^irii 
and  the  boiders  are  freqaented  l^  sablea  and  m^M 


SULPHUR  LAKE. 

About  ten  miles  from  Nikiischkina,  in  Siberia,  te 
markable  sulphur  lake,  situated  between  two  high* 
tsins.  It  is  an  oblong  basin,  overgrown  with  lin 
about  420  feet  long,  and  340  broad.  Its  aspect  is  ft 
ful,  and  its  abominable  Bteuch  may  be  smelt  attitett 
of  three  miles.  It  has  no  perceptible  motion,  and* 
freezes.  A  visible  thick  vaponr  rises  from  itt  ml 
yet  the  water  is  so  clear  that  one  might  discern  itt4 
if  it  were  not  for  the  black  and  greasy  soil  which  tea 
border.  Some  attempts  have  been  mude  to  discon 
origin  of  the  sulphur ;  but  these  have  a])  pioTed  fiul 


WHIRLPOOLS. 


L  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  about  latitude  68,  »  a 
irlpool,  commonly  called  Maelstrom,  or  Ho>k<m- 
Trom  the  island  of  Moskoe,  and  by  marinen  the 
f  the  sea.  Its  violence  exceeds  that  of  a  cataract, 
iaid  at  a  great  distance,  vithont  any  intennissian, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  turn  of  hi^  and 
ei,  when  its  impetuosity  seems  at  a  stand ;  but 
tion  sooD  returns,  and  gradually  increases  with 
draught  and  rortex,  as  absorbs  whatever  come> 
tlieir  sphere  of  action,  keeping  it  for  some  houn 
rater,  when  the  fragments  shivered  by  the  rocks 
again.  From  this  circumstance  several  authon 
',  that  here  is  an  abyss,  which  penetrates  the 
issuing  in   some  very    remote  parts.      But  the 

Bishop  Pontoppidan  observes,  that  there  is  no 
ion  for  this  conjecture;  it  having  no  other  caiue 
e  collision  of  the  waves,  lum^  and  foiling  at  the 
d  reflux,  against  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  shelvei, 
:onfine  the  water,  so  that  it  precipitates  like  a  cata- 
id  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rises,  the  deeper  must 
all,  the  natural  result  of  which  is  a  whirlpool.     Hr. 

is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  observes,  that  at  the 
e  of  flood,  the  streams  run  up  the  country,  between 
uds  of  Lofoden  and  Moscoe,  with  a  boisterous 
f ;  but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea, 
::ely  equalled  by  the  loudest  cataracts,  the  noise 
leard  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues.  Tbe  whirl- 
then  of  such  extent  and  depth,  that  if  a  ship  comes 
its  attraction,  it  is  inevitably  absorbed,  and  dashed 
es  against  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.     But  when  the 

is  most  boisterous,  and  its  fury  heightened  by  a 
it  is  dangerous  to  come  within  six  English  miles  of 
ps,  boats,  and  yachts,  having  been  carried  away  by 
arding  against  it,  before  it  was  too  late.  It  fre- 
I  happens  that  even  whales,  coming  too  near  the 
,  are  (nrerpowered  by  its  violence ;  an4\ivett"A« 
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impoMible  to  deacribe  tbur  bdlowings  id  their  fin 
ctiu^lea  to  ^engage  theniKlves.  A  bear  ooce  m 
ing  to  swim  to  the  island  Hoscoe,  in  <»iler  to  prej  < 
sbeep  feeding  on  the  island,  afforded  a  similar  spec 
for  tne  stream  caught  him,  and  bore  him  down,  wli 
roared  so  terribly  as  to  be  heard  on  shore.  It  is  re 
able  that  large  firs  and  pine-treea,  after  beior  sbi 
by  the  current,  rise  again  with  their  trunki  ao  broke 
lacerated,  that  they  seem  as  if  corered  with  bristles. 
Ihe  account  we  have  of  the  whirlpaoUabont  thei 
ofPerro,  which  belong  to  the  crown  of  Demaark, 
HI  by  Hr.  Jacobton  Debes,  provost  of  the  cfaarc^ 
dtoae  islands,  if  also  very  extraordinary.  1W 
dangeiouB  is  that  which  lies  south  of  Snderoe,  near  s 
ealleid  the  Monk,  where  several  vessels  hare  bes  i 
lowed  up.  The  sea  round  this  whirlpool  is  ci^ 
ninety  fathoms  deep,  and  the  surface  of  the  nb 
smooth  and  Herene ;  but  a  little  farther  in,  the  gcosoi 
at  the  depth  of  25  or  30  fathoms,  where  the  sea  b^ 
rise  and  turn  round.  Within  this  the  ground  lies 
eight  to  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  deep,  in  fourciiclet; 
rises  up  in  points  or  clifb ;  which  are  about  eight  fall 
under  water,  and  about  twelve  distant  from  each  ( 
Between  these  circles  are  three  channels  from  'iS  t 
fathoms  deep,  wherein  the  sea  runs  round ;  and  ■ 
every  circle  is  a  hole,  the  depth  of  which,  in  the  mi 
IB  above  60  fathoms.  The  innermost  current  tumir 
but  slowly,  but  the  others  with  great  swiftness.  0 
south  side  of  this  hole  the  rock  called  the  Monk  rist 
fathoms  above  the  water,  and  north  of  this  are  six  I 
rocks,  on  the  top  of  which,  our  author  observes,  the 
pass  runs  round  like  the  whirlpool.  Considerini 
danger  that  vessels  run  by  approaching  this  vortei 
reader  may  probably  wonder  how  so  particular  a  det 
tion  of  it  could  be  taken ;  but  our  author  informs  us, 
in  very  calm  weather,  during  the  reflux  of  the  sea,  tl 
habitants  venture  to  fish  there,  and  to  climb  the  roc) 
SmithV  Wonders. 


i 


SPRINGS  AND  WELLS. 


SPRING  WITH  THREE  STREAMS. 

Mkak  PaderboTD,  io  Westphalia,  is  a  curious  spriiiE 
ich  loses  itself  twice  in  24  hours,  but  returns  again  with 
^at  noise,  and  with  such  force,  that  its  stream  turns 
ee  miles  a  little  below ;  for  which  reason  it  is  called  tha 
Ider  Born,  or  Boisterous  Spring.  Another  remarkable 
ing  near  the  same  city,  sends  forth  three  streams  at  a 
le  distance  from  each  other ;  one  of  which  is  bluish, 
;e-warm,  and  impregnated  with  vitriol,  alum,  sulphur, 
1  other  minerals  ;  the  second  with  much  the  same  taste, 
:  turbid,  whitish,  and  as  cold  as  ice ;  and  the  third 
ting  both  sour  and  sweet,  but  very  clear,  and  of  a  green- 
colour.— Smith's  Wonders. 


ASPHALTIC  SPRING. 

Dn  the  Sorders  of  the  river  Sok,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
aoenowe,  in  Muscovy,  is  an  asphaltic  spring,  on  the 
ep  declivity  of  a  mountaiu,  overrun  with  birch  trees, 
ose  soil  is  a  fat  and  black  earth.  This  spring  forms  a 
erroir  about  three  feet  wide,  which  ia  not  only  con- 
nily  full  without  any  agitation,  but  also  flows  over,  and 
ms  a  little  brook.  The  water  never  freezes,  even  in  the 
•t rigorous  season;  and  when  it  is  covered  with  snow, 
:  bituminous  vapours  sooo  make  an  opening,  though 
!  water  possesses  no  exlraordiuary  degree  of  warmUi. 
e  surface  of  this  well  is  covered  with  a  black  and  tough 
•haltoB,  which  has  the  appearance  and  consistency  o' 
ck  lar,  and  as  often  as  it  is  taken  off,  will  gather  again 
a  few  days.  The  nei^hbuuring  peasants  use  thii 
aroinous  water  as  a  remedy  for  all  infections  and 
«rous  complaints  of  the  mouth  and  throat :  they  also 
tber  the  asphaltos,  and  use  it  both  externally  and  in- 
omUj  w-'th  good  success. — Smith's  Wonder*. 

X  3 
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OILY  SPRINGS. 

tm  (Itr  AoiAj  of  Modena,  in  ItalT,  an  merenl  tfno 
or  wtiSa,  frocn  th«  surface  of  which  is  guhrred  i  H<»k 
inAuBHMaUe,  Buoeral  oil,  of  &  (rapraal  bimmJainiii  m^ 
aal  of  difeie&t  colowt.    Hiis  i*  cmlled  {wUxiImb,  od  i 

diAs  of  radUr  ud  the  spriiifa  oa  wVif^  it  iow  at 
mMnllj  fasBd  M cnggy  tkotiMuBa.  Mcv  aplMtoM 
Fraaeuo,  the  iahaliituiU  dig  wdk  to  eone  ml  tha*  a^ 
«pmgs.siid find iathow Utile  boium  af  AehMmtap 
(fttamity  otf  iwl  nfl,  b»t  thoie  aetr  lh»  lop  yiatd  *  atiw  A 
as  ckv  OS  wsier.  There  is  mtlher  rock  MV  Ai 
Apenuuies,  in  ihe  ume  country,  wfaeacK  riaes  a  fMfi*'' 
Sfiric^  of  Titer,  on  which  this  oil  fwims  in  knch  qeuscL 
that  iweUe  pounds  of  it  are  ^ih«red  every  wt-i. 

Ib  the  K.Z  neai  the  foot  of  moont  Vemmu  ■>  ihi 
fonod  petitfleoro.  Venog  the  time  that  it  iim.  te  I 
surface  of  the  sea  is,  for  a  little  ipacie,  ctrnni  M  I 
bi)I>UES,  wh>ch  they  skim  off  info  their  boaCi,  aad  ric*  I 
wards  set  to  separau  to  pota  and  j*r*  ■  bot  itt  sMM  | 
are  said  ne^ez  to  run  but  when  the  weaifacf  it  watma' 
•enae. 

The  white  tnnsparrat  pelrolenm  is    reckoaed  At  M 
seat  to  that  the  rello*   and  the  red,  but  the  blade  >*  ~ 
PWnted   the  l«i»l  impure  of  all. — Tliis  cil   is  ttw  W 
aad  peMeiratiB^.  ainl  has  been  recomme-ndod  ia  rbesM 
aod  paralrtic  disorders. — Smith's  Wimdert. 


THE  GEYSER.  OR  BOILING  SPRPfG. 

Amoso  the  boiling  spni>f*  >»  the  aciglAooifaaJ  ^ 
tMMnt  HecU  in  loelutd,  none  is  more  trandrtM  i> 
the  ('(ryivr,  or  GcTMr,  which  rises  in  ibe  muUt  d^ 
aprinss  near  lo  the  hilU.  Ihc  water  boils  wiih  »  ^ 
nsnbhng  noise  in  a  well  of  an  irt^i^'.ar  form,  ab** 
feet  in  its  greatfst  diameter;  ^n  ibettee  u   bm^tt^ 


_,—*»»  10 


iMo  tbe  air,  and  snbsides  agata  ncailj  «vm«  m^ 
The  jds  arc  dashed  into  wpnj  aa  thej  «■■>,  nida*^ 
Vt to  30  (ML  high.    VoluiBCsofMeuB  or  vwovi^ 


'JD,  and  prodace  a  aooat  magniftcent  efftet,  puti- 
if  th«  dark  billi,  whicb  almost  hang  o*er  the 
I,  form  a  back  ground  to  the  picture.  The  jeta 
d  in  riling  to  take  an  oblique  direction,  hj  two 
e  stones  whiuh  lie  on  the  edge  of  tbe  basin.  Be- 
lese  and  the  hill,  the  gronnd  (the  distance  of  eight 
feet)  is  remarkably  hot,  and  entirely  bare  of  ve- 
I.  If  the  earth  ia  stirred,  a  stream  instantly  rises, 
ome  places  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  sul- 
'  rather  we  should  say  some  loose  stonea  only  are 
with  flakes  of  it.  In  one  place  near  it,  there  is 
effloresence  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  soil,  vbicb  hj 
B  appears  to  be  alum.  On  the  whole  this  beaoti- 
n^  cauldron,  is  a  most  tmly  interesting  object 
urious  travellers. 


MEDICINAL  SPRING. 

e  county  of  Wilkea,  in  Georgia,  is  a  medicinsl 
which  rises  front  a  hollow  tree,  about  fire  feet  in 
The  inside  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  coat  of 
1  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  around  the  spring  are 
d  with  a  substance  as  white  as  snow.  The  water 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  scurvy,  gout, 
}tion,  and  every  other  disease  arising  from  bn> 
n  the  hlood.  A  person  who  had  a  severe  rheu- 
in  his  arm,  having,  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes, 
wo  quarts  of  the  water,  experienced  a  momentary 
id  was  then  thrown  into  a  perspiration,  which  in 
3urs  left  bim  entirely  free  from  pain  and  in  per- 
llh. 


fiOIUNO  SPRING. 

i  county  of  Cape  May,  in  North  America,  Is  a 
•(  fresh  water,  which  boils  up  from  the  bottom  of 
Bter  creek,  which  runs  nearly  dry  at  low  tide  ;  hat 
tide  is  covered  with  water  direcUy  from  the  ocean 
epth  of  thrM  or  four  feet ;  y«t  in  diis  sltnatioa  bjr 
X4 
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lettine  down  a  bottle  welt  -eeAadt  thioagli  Ak  nlt-wita 
i«6  tne  epnt^,  tad  immediilelj  drnwinc  tbe  auk  wiA  > 
■tring  prepared  tot  that  pmpow,  it  OMj  ot  di»«a  np  M 

of  frean  water- 


BrruHiNous  spbing. 

Iv  tbe  low  giouodt  of  the  ^refttKaohairav,  •eraBmia 
ibove  the  efflux  of  Elk  river,  la  North  Amenca,  ii  a  Itip 
hole  in  the  earth,  from  which  inceuwitlj  iames  a  bila- 
mi&ouB  vapour,  in  ao  itrong  a  cnrrept,  aa  to  civs  to  An 
■and  about  iti  orifice  tbe  motion  which  it  hw  m  a  boiliig 
■pring.  On  preMuting  a  lighted  torch  or  candle  wdUi 
eighteen  inches  of  the  aperture,  the  vapour  flamea  ip  in  • 
ciHumn  of  18  inches  diameter  and  lonr  ftet  tn  hoikt, 
which  sometimes  bums  out  within  20  minutes,  ana  U 
other  times  has  been  known  to  continue  for  upwards  of  thne 
days.  The  flame  is  unsteady,  and  of  the  aame  deotilj 
with  that  of  burning  spirits,  and  amells  like  bumin^  pit- 
coal.  Water  sometimes  collects  in  the  basin,  which  is 
remarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapoai 
issuing  through  it;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  ffdv 
vapour  be  tired  in  this  state,  the  water  becomes  hot,  ud 
evaporates  in  avery  short  time. — Smith's   Wondert. 


HOT  AND  COLD  SPRINGS. 

Near  the  city  ofConstantia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algieit, 
there  is  a  very  hot  spring,  and  at  a.  little  distance  anotba 
that  is  extremely  cold,  with  a  stone  structure  embellished 
with  statues  and  other  ornaments.  The  □eighbourii^ 
people  who  are  very  ignorant,  have  a  notion  that  iba  , 
place  was  a  college,  the  masters  and  scholars  of  wbid 
being  very  wicked  were  transformed  into  these  etatnei. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  superstitious  opinion  that  prevaib 
among  them,  especially  the  women;  for  there  are  greit 
numbers  of  snails  bred  among  these  spnngi,  which  that 
marabbuts,  a  sort  of  conjuring  priests,  have  persuaded 
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are  malicioua  spirits  that  do  mem  ail  the  hurt  they 
jiving  them  violent  fevers  and  other  diseases;  and 
?duht;  of  those  poor  people  the  maiabbuts  fail  not 
n  to  their  own  advantage. 


the  vicinity  of  Arobonle,  a  large  town  of  Mada- 
',  there  is  a  fountain  of  hot  water,  within  20  feet  of 
11  river,  whose  sand  is  almost  bumine.  The  water 
fountain  is  said  to  boil  an  egg  hard  in  two  hours  ; 
le  inhabitants  affirm  it  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
t  the  gont. 


the  foot  of  the  declivity  adjoining  to  the  south  side 
arles-town,  there  is  a  little  hot  river  called  "  the 

supposed  to  flow  from  sulphurous  ground.  Thia 
.  runs  at  least  half-a-mile  before  it  loses  itselfin  the 
of  the  sea ;  and  towards  the  sea-side  there  is  a 
liar  part  of  it  where  a  man  may  set  one  foot  upon  a 
that  is  excessively  cold,  and  the  other  upon  another 

that  is  surprisingly  hot.  All  distempered  people, 
whites  and  blacks,  find  great  benefit  from  this  hot 


ST.  WINIFRED'S  WELL. 

.t-Well,  or  St.  Winifred's  Well,  in  FlinUhire,  is 
i  for  the  wonderful  cures  it  has  efiected,  particularlj 
:ripples,  who  have  frequently  left  their  cmtches 
as  monnments  of  their  recovery.  This  fountain 
from  a  rock  into  a  cavity  formed  like  a  basin  or 
,  in  which  the  patients  bathe.  The  water  is  re- 
biy  cold,  and  the  stream  so  laige  and  rapd.  that 
s  seveiat  mills  below  its  source.  It  is  well  known 
ztraordinary  effects  are  produced  by  cold  bathing; 
iny  of  the  country  people  believe  that  the  cures 
it  by  this  well  are  miracles, 
siory  of  its  crigio  is  related  in  the  OoUen  Ltgcmdf 
\6 
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printed  by  WjiduB  4«  WovAi^  ia  Aa  yaw  ins,  ad  ii  • 
mbstance  aa  foOnMi : 

St  Winifred,  t  biwiUM  and  dwowt  wg 
from  a  young;  man  callad-  Crado^  tfas  i 


St  Winifred,  t  biwiUM  and  dmmt  viigb.  fcmiagM 
From  a  young  man  callad-  Crado^  tfaa  mm  cf  a  of 
named  AUn«,  who  wonld  have  diihonooivd  her ;  be  pv- 


Bued  and  oreitook  W  near  Ae  chnidi,  wbere,  on  W  n 
fiuat  to  yield  to  hta  deaiiea,  he  with  hi*  awwd  art  of  kt 
bead. 

Ob  the  not  iriien  it  fell,,tdara  aoddedy  apna^  if  a 


fttrwdl,  jiililliii  II I  III  iiimilil)  iif  iiiiiMdiim  ihiai  ai 
yet  fiunoni  fur  ita  wodotoiu  Tiitnes'  in  *— i^y  dim 
diieaiea ;  at  die  bottom  of  the  wd  an  to  be  aaaa  Moaa 


■potted  with  blood,  which  itaiiu  cannot  by  any  ■ 
^hced ;  and  round  its  aides  giowi  nuaa  of  a  BarvcuiMi 
■weet  odour. 

fit  Bneno,  a  holy  man,  coming  from,  die  chnn^kthe 
■pot  where  the  body  lay,  and  finding  die  mordens,  iha 
had  not  powei  to  move  from  thence,  he  fir&t  rqdacad  tke 
head,  aua  then  by  his  ptnyers  raised  Winifred  to  liic,  nd 
■truck  Ciadock  suddenly  dead;  whose  body  tntaiif 
black,  waa  instantly  conveyed  away  l^  fiend*.  Sooa 
after  St  Bueno  going  to  Ireland,  ordered  St  Winificd  ts 
■end  him  an  annual  token,  which  warn  to  be  put  on  ik 
Btraam  of  the  well,  from  whence  it  would  becamadtokis 
place  of  residence,  50  miles  beyond  the  sea. 

Against  the  time  appointed,  she  prepared  him  a  c^ 
■uble  of  silk,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  a  white  mantle,  Uid  it   I 
as  Erected,  from  whence  it  was  miraculously  coQTeyed  id 
this  holy  man,  through  the  wares  of  the  sea. 

This  St.  Bueno,  who  founded  many  churches  in  Nwd 
Walpi,  according  to  Wilson's  Martyrology,  died  in  (k 
year  660. 

On  the  decease  of  St.  Bueno,  this  holy  virgia  «■ 
warned  by  a  voice  to  call  on  St  Deifer,  at  Badvari :  In  9L  i 
Deiter  she  was  directed  to  go  to  St  Saturous,  at  HeoUni 
and  by  St  Satumui,  to  seek  a  final  retreat  with  St 
IQeriuB,  at  Gwjrtherin.  Hither  she  repaired,  found  aco)- 
vent  of  nuns,  received  the  veil  from  the  Saint,  and  on  tki 
death  of  theAbbessTheonia,  succeeded  to  that  higbchaifk 
She  died  on  the  3d  of  November,  fifteen  years  after  hi 
resuscitation ;  but  had  always  a  red  circle  round  her  kA 
where  hei  head  had  been  serered  from  her  body.    Bm 
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bar  body  mtsd  in  qniet,  near  tbtt  of  her  pradeceiaor,  for 

Ave  hundred  yean;  but  a  miracle  baTing  been  wrought, 

■a  was  lupposM  by  her  intercession  on  a  luonk  of  Shrews 

bury,  the  abbot  determined  on  the  tnuulation  of  her  le- 

Baina  to  their  monaatery.     Seven  holy  nKn  were  deputed 

to  solicit  it,  bat  the  inhahitanu  of  Gwytherin  refused  to 

part  with  such  a  treasure.    Visions  deteimined  the  former 

to  persist  in  their  request;  but  at  len^,  on  the  declara- 

,    tkm  of  the  will  of  heaven,  by  another  vision  to  the  parson 

r    of  Owytherin,  who  declared  to  his  dock  the  impiety  of 

'    bitber  resiitanoe,  the  reliques  were  delivered  up,  itnd 

'.    curied  with  triumph  to  the  place  of  destioatioo. 

Giraldua  Cambrensis  (a  man  very  ready  to  relate  any 
wonderful  story)  not  having  mentioned  this  miracle,  gives 
mom  to  suppose  it  was  fabricated  aAer  his  time ;  pro* 
bably  by  the  monks  of  Basingwerk,  whose  convent  was 
•bout  half  a  mile  distant  from  this  well,  but  was  not 
finmded  till  the  year  1312,  above  124  years  after  Giraldus's 
jonrDcy. 

This  well  lies  at  the  bottom  of  three  high  hills,  at  the 
amat  end  of  the  town  of  Holywell,  called  by  the  Wekh 
^»fyiuion,  or  the  town  of  the  well. 

It  IS  covered  by  n  small  Gothic  building,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
King  Henry  VII. ;  but  by  the  frieM  of  the  outside  cor- 
nice, which  is  ornamented  with  monkeys  and  other  gro- 
teHue  figures,  it  seems  of  more  ancient  date. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the 
Ootbic  work,  on  the  inside  of  this  building,  which  forms  ft 
canopy  over  the  well,  having  in  the  centre,  and  serving  as 
origin  to  the  Gothic  arches,  a  circular  shield,  on  which  is 
carved  a  coat  of  arms,  but  at  present  not  distinguishable. 
The  walls  were  formerly  painted ;  there  is  still  remaining 
ibe  portrait  of  St.  Winifrid ;  here  was  likewise  a  niche  for 
tlie  Vii^o  Mary,  but  it  is  now  empty. 

The  water  of  this  well  is  extremely  clear,  the  spring 
bails  up  like  a  cauldron,  and  as  it  turns  a  mill  within  a 
few  yards  from  iu  rise,  it  must  yield  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  though  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  inhabitants 
pretend,  who  sell  a  printed  paper,  describing  the  wonder- 
ful qualities  of  the  spring,  wherein  they  estimate  its  de- 
livery at  an  hundred  tons  per  minute;  this  tbej  igieteod 
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wu  detenninod  by  an  szpttMMnt  nad*  In  Ae  jMr  int. 
hj  Ht.  Price,  then  tninnter  at  Holywdl,  ud  Kml 


At  ue  bottom  of  the  well,  ■»  wnwitpi 
red,  which  ia  ■h«tni  u  the  blood  of  St.  WinAad. 
gentleman  iriio  was  edncated  in  Ais  town,  asn,  he  »- 
membera  a  peraon'behig  employed,  to  p«int  w*  0Kam 

X'ait  the  day  of  the  cnnmemantioK  of  that  mmt, 
h  i>  still  obserred  by  the  Ronu  C*lluilii%  en  tie 
3d  (tf  Norember. 

The  well  is  an  oUoi^  squire,  aba^ttiim  fcet  hn, 
and  seren  wide ;  dte  water  paiiee  throagh  am  *aik  bMb  ■ 
■mall  M]aaTe  court;  nnder  aia  atdi  the  CadMUs  ahiqi 
■wim,  it  being  deemed  an  act  of  seaitnoa.  . 

The  walls  of  this  place,  like  tboae  at  Badi,  aia  h^ 
round  with  hand-barrows,  enitchei,  and  o&er  mammmit 
of  its  efficacy ;  and  indeed  it  i>  not  be  dovbted,  that,  ia 
cases  where  cold-bathing  was  pro^,  nanr  cnies  itn 
been  wrought,  without  the  inte^>osition  of  St.  Winifred, 
or  any  miraculouH  virtne  in  the  water. 

Over  this  well  is  a  room  used  for  a  school,  and  in  it  Ik 
justices  hold  the  quarter-sessions. — Qmosa'a  ilafijaifiii 


DROPPING  WELL. 

The  Drop[Hng  Well,  at  Knaresboroagb,  in  ToAilnit^ 
ia  the  most  famous  of  aJl  the  petri^ng  waters  in  Ki^aad. 
It  drops  from  a  porous  lOclc,  and  the  groniid  npon  wUdi 
it  has  fallen,  for  twelve  yaidi  long,  is  now  (diangedinU 
■olid  atone.  A  tittle  rivulet,  that  rnni  from  this  iral,  GA 
into  the  Nid,  where  it  has  formed  a  lock  that 
some  yards  into  the  river. — Smith's  Vendsrv. 


MOUNTAINS. 


TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 


iLB  Mountain,  near  Cape  Town,  ii  a  itupendooB 
)r  naked  rock,  which  imposes  an  involuntary  attea- 
>on  the  most  indifferent  obserrer,  and  more  pectK 
EngageB  the  contemplation  of  the  mineralt^iit.  It 
to  haTB  received  ill  name  from  mariners,  ai  these 
s  g;eneral]y  give  the  epithet  of  Table  Land  to  every 
erable  eminence  whose  summit  appears,  to  the  spec- 
Id  a  parallel  line  with  the  horizon. 
northern  front  of  the  Table  Mountain  is  a  horizontal 
lout  two  miles  in  length,  and  standing  directly  op- 
lo  the  town.  The  bold  front  that  rises  at  rignt 
to  meet  this  liae,  is  supported  by  several  project- 
ttresses,  which,  rising  from  the  plain,  close  in  with 
tnt,  a  little  higher  than  midway  from  the  haw 
with  the  division  of  the  front  into  three  parts,  (a 
I  flanked  by  two  bastions,  the  first  retiring  and  the 
trojecting,)  render  the  appearance  of  the  mountain 
ely  similar  to  the  dilapidated  walls  of  some  Stn- 
iB  fortress. 

height  of  these  seeming  walls  is  3,582  feet  above 
'el  of  the  adjoining  bay ;  the  eastern  point  )>  still 
,  and  has  one  point  considerably  higner ;  to  the 
the  rock  is  rent  into  deep  chasms,  and  worn  awaj 
rious  pointed  masses  ;  and  about  four  mile*  toward 
ith,  the  mountain  descends  in  successive  terracei 
lain  which  extends  entirely  along  the  pentnsnla. 
two  wings  of  the  front,  called  the  Lion's  Head, 
e  Devil's  Mountain,  are,  in  fact,  but  disunited  frag- 
of  the  Table  Mountain.  The  height  of  the  former 
;0  feet;  and  that  of  the  latter  3,315.  The  uppe. 
'  the  Lion's  Head  is  a  circular  mass  of  stone,  whicb, 
ome  points  of  view,  exactly  resembles  a  dome  lik« 
'  St.  Paul's  i:athedral,  erected  open  a  lofty  cone- 
[  eminence  ;  but  the  Devil's  Hill  ii  broken  into  a 
'  of  irregular  pointi. 
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Whoever  nmeyt  irilh  ftn  stttntiTs  eje  die  cnct  W>- 
lisonul  poutioii  <H  these  thne  iBOnntuiu,  iriikli  an  ow- 
poied  of  maltitadinotn  Mbdur  «■■■■•■.  mnst  be  connKeJ 
that  their  origin  wu  NeptimuMt  wl  d^  no  connUioBrf 
the  earth  hu  ever  happened  in  diia  pait  of  Afika,  nace 
their  fbnnation,  sufficMirtlf.  ftmtdmi  t»  diatuib  the  tin 
anrangNnent  of  their  paita. 

The  aacenttnths  aumaataf  IkTiJbfo  ■■■»— *-J-  fa 
thm^adeep  duBB,  about  tltaaaqvartan  of  «Biit  ia 
length,  wUcb  dividaa  A*  mirtiia  fcoift  tha  laft  bMliM. 
The  peipandidalBi  dUdUat  tha  lMfe.a>»  abon  1,000  lg« 
b^t  ana 'be  aa^  of  aaoeat  ia  aful  ta  fai<y-a*a  Japan 
After  aoitting  tha  rqiatfib  acaaMvaf  tIkadaMB,  ad 
paaaii^  tne  poMl,  mUt  fiania  tan  liiMn  «f  nrtnl  fc»- 
apectiTe  upon  the  aanaut,  a  atn^pr  faala  a  H^Maian 
wgatt  at  tha  tana  and  aiuiitereBtiitg  plain  omdea 
bebro  him;  bat  tiiia  feelia^  ianmablr  aubaidaa  wfan  ha 
pereaivei  Ifaa  aaloauhing  command  obtainod  bj  hit  dnfr 
tion  over  aufronading  obfocta. 
Ob  approaching  the  edge  of  tha  monntaia— 
The  weak  brain  tnmi,  while  down  the  cragyy  heigbt 
The  wondering  traveller  bends  his  aching  ai^t; 
Tlje  seaman's  lesten'd  form  astonished  news, 
Or  o'er  the  main  some  gliding  bark  pursoea: 
Tho'  for  beneath,  the  sullen  billows  roar. 
Impetuous  foam,  and  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
Tlie  vast  ascent  the  thundering  noise  repels. 
And  on  its  head  eternal  silence  dwells. 
All  the  objects  on  the  adjacent  plain,  are,  in  fact,  dini- 
nished  to  insignificance  in  the  eve  of  the  apectator:  tk* 
faouses  of  Cape  Town  appear  like  childtah  fabrics  coa- 
posed  of  cards;  the  shrubbenr  on  the  sandj  iathmn«  is 
merely  risible  ;  and  the  neigbbonriog  farma,  together  ^A 
their  enclosures,  resemble  a  small  fHcture  hiSd  up  at  > 
distance. 

On  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  the  air  is  considerably 
lower  in  the  clear  weather  of  winter  than  in  Cape  Town; 
and  in  summer  the  difference  is  still  greater,  when  tbe 
head  of  the  mountain  is  enveloped  bj  a  fleecy  cloud,  aot 
inaptly  termed  the  Table-cloth, 


mohhtaikb 


BURNING  MOUNTAINS. 


ia  remkrluble  for  iti  bnndnff  mountaiu ;  parti- 
ear  Finndo,  then  U  a  »iulT  rocky  itland,  tint 

burning  and  tremblioff  for  many  centuries,  aad 
I  distance  from  the  coaat  is  apother,  whicfa  hu 
it  lava  and  other  combnsdble  matter  at  dtfierent 

for  roauy  ages.  On  the  snmnit  of  a  mountain 
ovinc«  of  Figo,  a  perpetual  flanM  continnally 
Sometimes  a  bladi  smoke,  accnapanied  by  a 
greeable  atencfa,  is  observed  to  issae  from  tha 
nountain  called  Pert.  This  motmtain  is  said  to 
asfaighaa  thepeakofTeneriffe;  but  in  shape  and 
I  supposed  to  have  no  eqnal,  and  its  top  is  per- 
covered  with  snow.  Xlnsen  is  a  large  tfaongh 
ligh  mountain,  near  Timabra;  its  top  is  constanSy 

of  a  whitish  colour,  from  the  aulpbur  upon  it ; 
noke  may  be  discerned  at  the  distance  of  MTeral 
rhe  earth  is  in  scTcral  places  buming-hot,  and  is 
ud  spungy,  that,  except  on  a  few  spots,  where 
w,  one  cannot  walk  over  it,  without  being  in  con- 
ar,  from  the  crackling  hollow  noise  perceived 
ot.  Its  sulphurous  smell  it  so  strong,  that,  for 
:  of  many  miles  round,  tliere  is  not  a  bird  to  be 
i  when  it  rains,  the  water  is  said  to  bubble  up, 
*hole  mountain  to  appear  as  if  boiling, 
e  informed  by  Dr.  St  Clair,  that  on  the  side  of 
be  Apennines,  between  Florence  and  B<4<^;na, 
I  spot  of  ground  about  four  miles  in  diameter, 
isues  a  constant  flame,  which  rises  very  high,  and 
^eat  heat,  but  without  noise,  smoke,  or  smelL 
;  and  heavy  rains  it  scmetimes  intennits,  but  re- 
vith  augmented  heat  and  vigour,  lite  doctor 
It  corn  grows  within  a  few  yards  of  it;  and  he 
es  the  flame  arises  from  a  vein  of  bitumen  or 
There  are  other  fires  of  tL's  kind  upon  the  sama 
IS. — Smith's  Wonder*. 


WOMDBU  or  HATUKB   AMD   AKT. 


It  ii  genenllj  allowed,  Uwt  tha  moantolM  vi  SgnA 
Amenca  ara  not  to  be  panlleledin  uiv  otherput  of  ika 
world,  for  thdr  snrpriiing  height  um  extent;  vitnen 
tl»t  prodiKunu  dwin  of  Oem  celled  the  Andee,  vUck 
bq^i  m  toe  nHMt  northern  pert  of  Pace,  end  ctltndi 
itself  quite  to  the  Straite  of  MegeUiu.t  length  nfbetwf 
three  and  foni  thotuand  milei.  Acoeta  rdates,  that  k 
once  aacended  the  higheat  6t  dteae  numntaiBa  in  Pan^ 
called  Pariacacn;  and  that  he  went,  prepared:  necef^if 
to  the  beat  initnictioiu  he  could  get,  with  aevaral  imk 
who  had  the  like  curiocity ;  but,  notwithstandiu  all  hii 
precautiw),  when  became  near  the  top  he  wnaaaoednA 
■voh  paina  that  he  thovgbt  he  ihoola  have  fhlhn  to  the 
ground;  and,  the  real  of  the  compenj  feeling  nilir 
emodoDS,  they  all  haitened  down  as  fast  as  ther  cmld, 
without  waiting  for  one  another.  Thej  were  all  ttkes 
with  Tiolent  retchings,  and  not  only  brought  np  gitts 
phlegm  and  choler,  but  a  great  deal  of  blood. 

This  lasted  for  three  or  fonr  hours,  till  tfaej  had  d^ 
scended  to  the  tower  part  of  the  mountain  ;  but  it  mcm 
that  the  sickness  generally  goes  off  before  they  get  to  As 
bottom,  and  is  attended  with  no  ill  consequencea. 

People  who  pass  this  ridge  of  mountains  in  any  psit 
of  them,  for  upwards  of  500  leagues,  are  affected  inlikB 
manner,  but  more  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Acocli 
had  passed  the  Andes  at  four  other  different  places,  and 
always  felt  the  like  disorder,  but  not  so  much  as  at  Psns> 
caca,  and  the  beat  remedy  they  found  against  it  was  U 
stop  their  mouths,  noses,  and  ears  as  much  as  possible, 
the  air  being  so  subtile  and  piercing,  that  it  affects  tbt 
entrails  both  of  men  and  beasts.  This  indeed  is  i» 
wonder,  since  the  height  of  the  Andes  is  such,  that  the 
Alps  in  comparison  to  them  seem  but  as  ordinary  hooacs 
in  regard  to  lofty  towers.  Hence  our  author  concluded, 
that  the  air  on  the  top  of  those  mountains  was  too  pun 
and  subtile  for  animals  to  breathe  in,  they  requiriog  a 
grosser  medium ;  and  this,  be  supposed,  occasioned  tha 
above-mentioned  disorder  in  the  stomach.-~SatH^ 
Woi>dm. 


MOUMTAIMS 


PICHINCHA. 


tA  wu  fonneri;  ft  volcano,  but  the  mouth  on 
ideB,  is  at  preaent  covered  with  sand  and 
itter,  and  neither  6re  nor  smoke  is  seen  to 
A  learned  author,  Don  Geot^  Juan  de 
rveg,  that  he  found  the  cold  on  its  top  ez- 
?nse,  and  the  wind  violent;  they  were  also 
nvolved  in  so  thick  a  fog,  or,  in  other  words, 
t  an  object  at  lii  or  eight  paces*  distance  was 
cepuble.  The  ait  grew  clear,  bj  the  douda 
nearer  to  the  Rurface  of  the  earth,  when  they, 
surrounded  the  mountain  to  a  vast  distance, 
the  sea,  with  the  rock  standing  like  an  island 
re.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  the 
3f  of  the  tempesu,  that  discharged  tbemtelvea 
of  Quito,  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
wn,  they  saw  the  lightnmg  issue  from  the 
I  heard  the  thunder  roll  far  beneath  them. 
)wer  parts  were  involved  in  thunder  and  rain 
1  a  delightful  serenity;  the  wind  was  abated, 
r,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  sun  moderated 
of  the  cold.  But,  when  the  clouds  rose.tbeir 
>ndered  respiration  difficult,  snow  and  bail 
lly,  and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence ; 
IS  impossible  to  overcome  entirely  the  fear  of 
.her  with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  precipice, 
:>uried  in  it,  by  the  daily  accumulatioo*  of  ice 
Their  fears  were  likewise  increaied  by  the 
lous  fragments  of  rocks.  Though  the  smallest 
ble  in  their  hut,  was  slopped,  the  wind  was  so 
at  it  penetrated  through ;  and,  though  the 
all,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  had  several 
tantly  burning,  the  cold  was  so  great,  that 
a  wa<  obliged  to  have  a  chafing-dish  of  coals, 
men  were  constantly  employed  every  morning 
lie  snow  which  fell  in  the  nighL  By  the  sere- 
cold,  their  feet  were  swelled,  and  grew  so 
ihey  could  not  walk  without  extreme  pain  : 
also  were  covered  with  cbilblaioa,  and  their 
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lips  50  swelled  and  chapped,  thut  every 
made  them  bleed  — Shith'»  Wmdamt 


(hrz  of  die  moit  cdUmted'  iwoitiiM  h  AmA 
"kurlcej  i>  a  pradigiou  i^ain,  ^nfii^  rttead^  ftot  lb 
Dorth   puts  d"  Anneiiia  to  A»  **  "" 


called  Tannis,  Tlus  mt  riSks  couuts  of  k  great  Bwba 
<rf'moiiiitBini,nparatad'oiwftom  anbtlwT  bj  a  tiHe^hI 
called'  bj  Kme  partknlar  name..  Th^  Idgbtat  «C  An 
moDntaiiia  it  Ooidiaai,  to  wbkh  Ae  iViwiiiiaiii  paji 
neat  Teneradoa,  and  vfalch  thn  Uppoafc  to  b  MMt 
Aiant,  whan  Hoah^  »A  mma,  ancf  where  tliij  pnMid 
tostMnrMine  mnuiu  of  it  stin  preaerrsd  Aom  tompdab 
ne  ascent  to  thii  nonntain,  accoTdine  to  M.  TWacfiDft, 
ii  not  only  very  difficult  and  fatiguiag,  but  alto  dangaoUi 
throttgfa  the  ruggedneit  of  somv  parta,  and  the  deep  undi 
of  othera.  The  dreadful  pTccipicet  whidi  traTelkn  ut 
obliged  to  pais,  itrilce  even  the  guides  themtelvei  *iA 
horror;  it  riaei  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  according  S 
tome  travellen,  maj  be  seen  at  the  dittance  of  five  din* 
journey.  He  upper  part  ii  continually  covered  mk 
tnov,  and  ia  fbr  one  balf  of  the  year  eotirely  obmn' 
by  clondE. 

CaucasuB  is  another  great  chain  of  mountaint,  MA 
extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  b 
generally  reckoned  the  highest  and  largest  ridge  <i 
mountuns  in  Asia;  the  passage  over  it  being  coiddiK' 
at  120  miles.  The  tops  of  these  mountains  are  alwtn 
covered  with  snow ;  but  the  lower  parts  are  well-iDhtbilM, 
produce  honey,  com,  wine,  fruits,  and  gums  ;  and  aboni' 
with  cattle  and  game : — the  respective  mountains  *" 
generally  denominated  from  the  different  countries  i> 
which  they  are  situated. 


SALT  MOUNTAIN. 

I,  in  the  i 
high  mountain,  the  earth 


NiAB  Hallein,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Saltibni;,>i 
1  whereof  it  mixed  wiA  a  tort  rf 
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I  or  Mlt-petre,  which,  beinr  laid  for  three  or  four 
.■  in  large  trenches  filled  with  fresh  water,  the  eartbr 
subside*,  and  the  water  is  then  drawn  off  and  boiled 
>n  pans,  till  it  is  quite  enporated  and  leaves  the  salt 
le  bottom.  This  mountain  is  pierced  in  a  thonaand 
IS,  so  that  guides  are  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct 
igers  who  have  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  subterraneoua 
rinth,  which  ii  seldom  done  without  much  ceremony, 
re  they  enter  these  works,  they  ^oerally  repair  to  a 
ch  upon  the  mountain,  to  perform  their  devotions, 
'  which  they  breakfast  at  an  adjaoent  pnblic-honse, 
being;  famished  with  proper  dresses  and  other  aece»< 
iS,  every  one  takes  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  in  his 
l,and  some  of  the  gnides  go  before  and  others  behind, 
the  strangers  should  be  frightened  or  lose  their  way 
le  dismal  caverns.  The  inspection  of  this  place  com- 
ly  take*  up  several  hoars.  —Smith's  Wmtden. 


MOUNT  MISERY. 

louKT  MisEaT  is  BO  called  from  an  unfortunate  man 
I,  attempting  to  climb  ihe  precipice,  fell  backwards 

was  killed.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  land  on  St. 
igtopher's,  its  height  being  reckoned  a  mile  and  a 
'  perpendicular  from  the  sea;  but  Mr.  Smith  thinks  it 
so  high  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  vast  mountain 
lituated  in  the  middle  of  a  long  chain  of  lesser  and 
er  ones,  that  run  across  the  island;  but,  lofty  as  it  is, 
author  thinks  the  Nevis  mountain  considerdily  higher, 
lie  whole  breadth  of  one  part  of  the  above-mentioned 

is  taken  up  by  a  large  single  rock,  in  the  form  of  a 
ngular  pyramid,  equilateral,  and  almost  as  smooth  as 
tliad  been  cut  by  the  chisel  of  a  skilful  workman. 
■m  angle  to  angle,  at  (he  base,  it  measures  seven  or 
ttt  yards,  is  somewhat  blunted  or  broken  off  at  the 
,  and  a  third  part  downward  from  thence  it  seems  to 
cracked  quite  through  sideways.  The  colour  of  the 
k  resembles  the  red  part  of  oriental  granite,  and  like 
t  it  is  so  extremely  bard,  that  a  strong  arm  can  scared;^ 
ke  a  Tisible  impression  on  K  with  toe  point  of  e  ritaip 


Hub  tritiwular  pjnnud  oa  oas  nde  < 
canty,  "nd  MonntMiaery 
Ae  brendth  of  the  rim,  p 
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SiUr  pjnnud  oa  oae  nde 
isery  on  the  odiar,  each  takng  ^ 
m,  prevent  ■  penoi/B  walki^  Bon 

tluui  half-wny  round  the  tiicle. 

MOUNT  FUEGO, 

Fvxoo  ii  uid  to  be  15  miles  low,  and  b  much  1b^ 
than  Biiy  other  of  the  Cape  de  Vera  lilaods ;  nppeuat 
ftwa  the  Ka,  like  one  iin^e  moanUdn,  tbongli,  en  m 
udeB,  there  are  Bome  deep  Tallera.  Tliere  is  a  rolcaao 
•t  the  top  which  bums  continouly,  and  may  be  Kcai 
great  way  off  at  ua.  It  romits  a  great  deal  of  fire  ud 
■moke,  and  throwi  out  huge  piece*  of  rock  to  a  tu^ 
prising  height;  Bometimes,  also,  torrents  of  mdted  Ura 
run  down  the  sides. 

In  the  soutb-eaet  part  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  then 
iS  a  volcano,  which  has  long  thrown  out  vast  quantiQa 
of  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  other  combusUble  materiils;  •» 
that  the  country  about  it  is  entirely  useless,  and  is  cilltd 
by  the  inhabitants  pays  brvle,  or  burnt  land 

PEAK  OF  TENERIFFE. 

TfiNBRiVFE,  one  of  the  Canarr  islands,  is  very  famom 
for  its  lofty  mountain  called  the  Fealc,  which  rises  likei 
sugar-loaf  iu  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  raay  be  seen  f 
sea,  in  clear  weather,  at  120  miles' distance.  Sometit- 
thors  make  the  height  of  this  mountain  15  miles,  ud 
others  three  or  four  times  that  number,  computiog,  lut- 
doubtedly,  the  winding  ascent:  but  Vareoius  says,  ttii 
four  miles  five  furlongs  perpendicular,  and  Raimeiidui 
reckons  it  three  miles  only.  Which  of  these  accounts  b 
nearest  the  truth  we  cannot  determine,  but  perhaps  it  it 
that  of  Varenius.  We  may  venture  to  say.  that  the  Peat 
IS  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world ;  but  the  b«it 
account  of  it  is  that  given  by  several  English  merchsnti 
and  others  who  had  the  curiosity  to  c't mb  to  the  top  of  i^ 
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W  we  Snd  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
publishedby  Dr.  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Rochester  1  whereof 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

They  set  out  from  Oratavia,  a  sea-port  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  and  passed  over  several  bare  mountains  and 
■andy  places,  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Peak, 
where  lie  a  vast  number  of  huge  stones,  that  seem  to 
have  fallen  down  from  above.  After  they  had  ascended 
about  a  mile  on  horaebaclc,  they  were  obliged  to  alight, 
and  climb  the  hill  on  foot ;  and,  having  traversed  a  steep 
black  rock  about  a  mile  higher,  they  found  the  top  of  it 
as  flat  as  a  pavement  Here  the  air  was  very  cold  after 
■un-set,  and  they  were  forced  to  keep  great  fires  all  night. 
Next  morning  they  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  mountain 
called  the  Sugar-Loaf,  which  being  steep,  and  the  soil  a 
deep  white  sand,  it  was  very  difficult  travelling,  though 
Chey  were  provided  with  shoes  that  had  soles  a  finger 
broader  than  the  up  per- leather,  to  facilitate  the  passage. 
"When  they  came  near  the  summit  they  focnd  a  strong 
wind,  and  a  continual  breathing  of  a  hot  sulphurous  va- 
pour issued  from  the  hill,  which  scorched  their  faces,  and 
made  them  sore. 

On  the  top  there  was  a  large  basin  or  pit,  shaped  like 
an  inverted  cone,  which  was  of  considerable  depth,  and 
about  musket-shot  over.  The  inside  of  this  cavity,  ot 
caldron,  as  it  is  called,  is  covered  with  small  loose  stones 
mixed  with  sand  and  sulphur,  from  whence  issued  a  hot 
auffocating  steam :  and  the  footing  being  so  bad,  they  did 
not  descend  into  the  pit  above  four  or  five  yards,  though 
tome  have  ventured  to  the  bottom.  The  brim  of  this  pit, 
OD  which  they  stood,  was  not  above  a  yard  broad  ;  and 
from  hence  they  could  clearly  see  the  Grand  Canary, 
Balma,  Gomer&,  and  even  Ferro,  which  is  20  leagues'  dis- 
tant. As  soon  as  the  sun  appears,  the  shadow  of  the  Peak 
Mcms  to  cover  not  only  this  and  the  Great  Canary  island, 
but  even  the  sea  to  the  very  horizon,  where  it  looks  as  if, 
being  limited,  it  turned  up  into  tlie  air. 

I'he  same  gentlemen  relate,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  loow  and  ice  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  but  at 
die  top  there  was  none  at  all;  which  doubtless  is  owinp 
to  the  hot  sleam  proceeding  from  the  caldron  and  tha 
vpper  parti  of  the  mountain    Thay  meDtion  a.  T«iiaA«SAia 
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care,  10  yitrdt  deq>  and  15  broad,  in  ahH{»c  like  sn  oin 
OT  cupola,  with  a  hole  at  tlie  lop,  neat  ei^t  yardi  ow. 
through  which  their  servants  ki  them  duwti  by  a  rope  till 
they  came  to  a  bank  of  snow.  At  the  bottom  oT  iliecatc 
there  i»  a  round  well  of  water,  exactly  andcrDeath  Ac 
opening:  above,  the  surface  whereof  is  about  »  yard  iirwtt 
than  die  snow,  and  its  deptli  about  six  futhums.  TTiij  N 
not  auppo^Kl  to  be  spring,  batamif  anow  liJuw  im  mi 
diwalTfld.  or  water  dwtdropafiantlMTOdkB,-aadBAai 
eoUected.  Aboot  the  liiim  and  t«af  -at  tliu  pnlWi.rtw 
were  icicles  haagia^  down  to  the  mow.  Tkaj  Betwitt 
no tieee  or  ihraha in  Aeir  paange bvtpnM,  md MMg 
die  white  aanda,  m  bdthj  plant  lice  bcoom. 

A  phyaiciaai  wko  lived  npoa  Ifce  iiliuidaf IhMtift 
twen^  yean,  gnc«  h  na  bii  opinion,  'diattte  irifriiUHi 
bung  impngnited  with  hrimntonm.  ftiiiiiaiij  mtlMi,^ 
tlwTiolenoe  of  which  mat  part  of  it  waa  Uownip^ftEn 
appearing  about  die  iuand  leveral  monntaiiw  of  hi^  e^ 
eined  atoiiei,  that  muat  hare  had  tiiair  origin  ftanMA 
subterraneoua  ciHnmotiDDa.  He  farther  aqppoaa,  AH 
the  greatest  quantity  of  aoli^ar  lying  about  tlw  ecattvrf 
the  lEland,  the  shock  waa   there  the  i 


accasi(»ied  the  riabg  of  the  Peak  toita  present  ptvdviOH 
height:  and  this  appears  from  the  vast  nnmber  oTol- 
cined  rocks  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it  for  three  or  fm 
miles  round.  From  the  Peak  to  the  aoutb-weat,  aa  Af 
almost  as  the  shore,  are  still  to  be  aeen  the  tneti  (f 
the  rivers  of  brimstone  and  melted  ore  irittch  ran  llat 
way,  and  have  so  ruined  the  soil,  where  tbey  flowed,  tkt  , 
broom  bnow  its  only  production.  The  doctor  adds,  tM 
in  the  south-west  part  of  this  island,  there  are  birii  moaa- 
tains  of  a  bluish  earth,  and  atones  with  a  cmat  on  dm 
like  that  of  copper  and  vitriol,  and  that  there  are  aerod 
apringi  of  vitriolic  water. 

In  the  year  1704,  there  happened  a  most  dreadM 
earthquake  in  the  island  of  Tenenffe.  which  began  on  thl 
34th  of  December,  and  increased  till  the  31at,  when  te 
earth  upened,  and  two  volcanoes  were  formed,  which  call 
np  BO  many  burning  stones  as  made  two  ccmaideraUa 
mountains :  and  the  rombuatible  matter  thrown  np  If 
these  new  volcanoes  kindled  above  forty  fiiea  is  tb 
aeighbouring  placea. 


~\ 
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On  the  5th  of  January,  the  sir  wu  dufceaed  with  ashea 
•nd  smoke,  the  teiror  iocreaied,  and  townrda  the  eren- 
ing  the  country  waa  all  in  a  flame  for  shore  a  leagiie  in 
vxtenL  Thia  waa  the  etfect  of  another  volcano,  which 
had  broke  out  tcwarda  Oratavia,  with  at  leaat  thirty  mouths 
within  the  circumference  of  a  quarter  of  a  lea^e.  In  a 
word,  whole  towns  were  awatlowed  up  or  Oiverturned, 
many  thousands  of  people  lost  their  lives,  and  the  tor- 
renta  of  sulphur  and  metallic  matter  tlirown  out  by  these 
Tolcsnoes,  converted  a  greut  part  of  a  fruitful  country  into 
•  barren  desert. 

In  addition  to  the  above  particulars,  we  shall  transcribe 
an  af^count  of  the  crater  of  this  extinguished  volcano,  aod 
of  some  experiments  made  on  its  brink,  by  M.  Mongey, 
«a  the  24lh  of  August,  176^,  which  perhaps  may  not 
prore  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  crater  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  (says  this  gentle- 
■IHo),  is  a  true  sulphur-pit,  similar  to  those  of  Italy.  It 
la  about  50  fathoms  long,  and  40  broad,  rising  abruptly 
Irom  east  to  west.  At  the  edges  of  the  crater,  particularly 
on  the  under  side,  are  many  spiracles,  or  natural  chim- 
neys, from  which  there  exhale  aqueous  vapours  and  sul- 
pfanrous  acids,  which  are  so  hot  as  to  make  the  thermo- 
neter  rise  from  nine  to  thirty  degrees  of  Heaumur.  The 
inude  of  the  crater  is  covered  with  yellow,  red,  and  white 
■rgiiiaocous  earth,  and  blocks  of  lava  pardy  decomposed. 
Under  these  blocks  are  found  eight-sided  rhomboidal 
cryatais  of  sulphur,  which  are,  probably,  the  finest  that 
Itave  ever  been  found.  The  water  that  exhales  from  the 
^liraeles  is  perfectly  pure,  and  not  in  the  least  acid,  at 
appeared  from  several  experiments. 

The  great  elevation  of  the  Peak  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea,  induced  me  to  make  several  chemical  experiments,  in 
order  to  cumpare  the  phenomena  with  those  that  occur  in 
oar  laboratories.  I  shall  here  cunfine  myself  merely  to 
the  results. 

The  volatilization  and  cooling  of  liquors  wer%  here  very 
coaiiderable :  for  half  a  minute  was  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
Mpadon  of  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  ether.  The  action  of 
■cidson  metals,  earths,  and  alkalies,  was  slow;  and  the 
bdiblei  which  escaped  during  the  effervescence  were 
mach  larger  than  ordinary.     The  producdoa  oC  ^ita^^k 
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was  attended  with  very  im^lar  phenomena:  thatofira 
assumed  all  at  once  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  that 
of  copper  was  suddenly  precipitated  of  a  very  bright  bloe 
colour.  I  examined  the  moisture  of  the  air  by  muni  d 
the  hygrometer,  of  pure  alkali  and  of  vitriolic  acid,  udl 
thence  concluded,  as  well  as  from  the  direction  of  tbt 
aqueous  rapours,  that  the  air  was  very  dry ;  for  »  the 
end  of  three  hours,  the  vitriolic  acid  had  suffered  hiidif 
any  change,  either  in  colour  or  weight :  the  fixed  sibH 
remained  dry,  except  near  the  ed^  of  the  vessel  ihil 
contained  it,  where  it  was  alitde  moist;  and  Sanssun'i 
hygrometer  pointed  to  sixty-four  degrees,  as  nearly  u 
the  impetuous  wind  which  then  blew  would  enable  ui  to 
judge. 

uquors  appeared  to  have  lost  aothicg  of  their  imell  or 
strength  at  this  height;  a  circumstance  which  contiadicli 
all  the  tales  that  have  been  hitherto  related  on  this  h«sd : 
volatile  alkali,  ether,  and  spirit  of  wiue,  retained  all  (heir 
strength:  the  smoking  spirit  of  Boyle  was  the  only  dm 
that  seemed  to  have  lost  any  sensible  portion  of  its  ener,7. 
Its  evaporation,  however,  was  not  the  leas  quick ;  for  is 
thirty  seconds,  a  quantity  which  I  had  poured  into  a  tup 
was  entirely  volatilized,  and  nothing  remained  but  th« 
sulphur,  which  tinged  the  rim  and  the  bottom.  Y>"lieD  1 
poured  the  vitriolic  acid  on  this  liquor,  there  happened  i 
violent  detonation,  and  the  vapours  that  arose  had  a  tery 
sensible  degree  of  heaL  I  tried  to  form  volatile  alkali,  1^ 
decomposing  sal-ammoniac  with  the  fixed  alkali;  butihe 

tiroduction  was  slow  and  hardly  sensible,  while  at  liu 
evel  of  the  sea,  this  process  made  with  the  same  subsEaocei 
succeeded  very  readily  and  in  abundance. 

As  1  was  curious  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  n- 
pours  that  exhale  from  the  crater,  and  to  ascertab 
whether  they  contained  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  aad 
marine  acid,  I  made  the  following  experiments :  1  a.- 
posed  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  spiracles  a  nitrous  solulioa 
of  silver  in  a  cup  ;  it  remained  upwards  of  an  hour  in  tbt 
midst  of  the  vapours  which  were  continualW  oxliatlng,  but 
without  any  sensible  alteration ;  which  sufficiently  prond  ' 
that  no  vapours  of  marine  acid  exhaled  from  the  crater.  I 
then  poured  into  it  some  drops  of  marine  acid,  where  a 
precipiuktjoa  of  luna  cornea  immediately  ensued,  bat 
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tead  of  beiog  white,  as  it  ^aerally  ii,  it  wai  of  a  dark 
■let  colour,  which  soon  became  pey,  and  assumed  the 
m  of  small  scaly  crystals.  1  think  rnvself  Justifiable  in 
ributing  this  alteration  of  colour  to  the  vapours  of  in- 
rornable  air,  according  to  some  experiments  that  I  have 
ide  on  the  precipitation  of  luna  cornea  in  such  air. 
ne-water,  exposed  for  three  hours  oo  the  margin  of  the 
Iter,  and  near  a  spiracle,  was  not  covered  with  any  cal- 
reous  pellicle,  nor  even  hardly  with  any  filmy  appear- 
ce ;  wnich  seems  to  prove,  not  only  thqt  do  vapours  of 
ed  air  exhale  from  the  crater,  but  that  the  atmospheric 
which  rests  upon  it,  contains  very  little  of  that  air,  and 
It  the  inflammable  vapours  and  sulphurous  acids  alone 
!  sensible  and  considerable.  The  electricity  of  the  at- 
tsphere  was  pretty  considerable;  for  Saussure's  elec- 
meter,  when  held  in  the  hand  at  the  distance  of  about 
e  feet,  indicated  about  three  degrees;  while  on  the 
>und  it   pointed  only  to  one  and  a  half. — SuiTit's 
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LIST  OF  SEASONS, 
FOR  UPWARDS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  YEARS. 


Thxei  has  been  a  great  deal  taid,  and  particularly  in 
!  early  part  of  the  year  1819,  about  our  country  having 
dergone  great  changeii  in  a  long  series  of  years  ;  and 
my  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  from  their 
ler  friends,  that  they  had  another  kind  of  sun  and 
■on  In  their  youth.  The  best  answer  to  these  queru- 
IB  speculations  may  he  found  in  the  list  of  the  seasoni 
'  abovt  1,700  yean,  which  we  now  subjoin.  It  it  tak«& 
Y 
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from  a  G«rmia  book,  OAAi't  Bklarf  ^  CBmIw  «W 
tkeir  Ckaitget. 
It  ii  very  dHEcvk  to  ucertun  Ae  pmdaB  coaditMM  of 

the  weather  in  diitant  ages.  Tlw  (Mraoowter  ««■  Bit 
invented  till  1890,  by  die  ceMuated  Sanctotlo ;  nor  <nt 
that  valoable  initrameBt  rednced  to  ■  correct  standiri 
before  tiie  year  1724,  by  the  akill  of  FahrenlieiL  Wi 
have  hence  no  (riMerrationi  of  temper«tai«  wliicli  go  ht- 
ther  beck  than  a  cenury.  Prior  to  this  poiiod,  we  nit 
glean  our  information  from  the  looaa  umI  scanty  doIicm 
which  are  scattered  throngfa  6»  cdd  chnuiieles,  rehtifi 
to  die  atate  of  die  haireit,  the  qnali^  of  tha  Tillage,  tt 
the  endurance  of  Droit  or  tnow  ia  dw  wiato-.  Ontt  A- 
lowauce,  howem,  ahoold  be  made  for  die  apiril  tf  >■>;- 
mratioa,  and  dK  love  of  the  marrellMa,  iniA  afcet  dl 
uioM  rude  hiatorical  monumenti.  Toaldo  BBdngfiB 
have,  with  incredible  industry,  prosecuted  this  raesR^; 
and,  from  a  bulky  work  of  the  latter,  printed  in  die  Oc»- 
man  langua^  at  Vienna,  in  1788,  we  shall  select  the  nasi 
remarkable  passages  concerning  the  state  of  the  weatW, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  back,  and  combine  wiA 
them  the  observations  made  by  Professor  I^aff,  of  Kid 
The  following  years  are  noted  for  the  eererity  of  iht 
winter : 

In  A.  D.  401,  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely  froaen  over. 

In  462  the  Danube  was  frozen,  so  that  TheodoBtf 
marched  over  the  ice,  to  avenge  bis  brother's  death  ia 
Swabia. 

In  545,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  winter,  that  the  btiit 
allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the  hand.  I 

In  763,  not  only  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  StraiU  of  lb* 
Dardanelles  was  frozen  over.  The  snow  in  some  plscei 
rose  fifty  feet  high ;  and  the  ice  was  so  heaped  ia  dii 
cities,  as  to  push  down  the  walls. 

In  800  the  winter  was  intensely  ctAi. 

In  822  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Danabe, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Seine,  were  so  hard  frosen  as  to  bcsi 
heavy  waggooi  for  a  month. 

In  660,  the  Adriatic  was  ^len. 

In  874,  the  winter  was  very  long,  and  acTers.  Ht 
snow  continued  to  fall  from  the  b^aniiu  of  Bfoms* 
her  lo  the  end  of  March,  and  iocnmlwred  me  giaaad  M 
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mudt,  that  the  forests  were  inkccesiible  for  the  supply  of 
fuel. 

In  891,  and  again  in  893,  the  vinea  were  lulled  by  the 
froal,  and  the  cattle  perisbed  in  their  Italia. 
.    In  991,  the  winterlasted  Tery  long,  with  extreme  »e»e- 
rity.     Erery  thing  was  frozeo,  the  crops  totally  failed, 
■nd  famine  and  pestilence  closed  the  year. 

In  1044,  great  quantities  of  snow  Ist  on  the  ground  ; 
tkc  rinei  and  fruit  treea  were  destroyed,  and  famine  en- 
VM(L 

In  1067,  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  moit  of  the  tra> 
V«llera  in  Germany  were  froien  to  death  on  the  roads. 

In  1124,  the  winter  wu  uncommonly  severe,  and  the 
■DOW  lay  very  long. 

Id  1133,  it  was  extremely  cold  in  Italy;  the  Po  was 
ftoaen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea ;  the  heaps  of  snow  ren- 
dered the  roads  impassable,  the  wine  casks  were  burst, 
Wmi  eren  the  trees  split,  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  with 

la  II79,  the  snow  was  eight  feet  deep  in  Austria,  and 
ky  till  Easter.  Ihe  crops  and  vintage  failed,  and  a  great 
■nrrain  consumed  the  cattle. 

The  winters  of  1209  and  1210  were  both  of  them  very 
•erere,  insomuch,  that  the  cattle  died  for  want  of  fodder. 

In  1216,  the  Po  froze  15  ells  deep,  and  wine  burst  the 
•■■ks. 

In  1234,  the  Po  was  again  frozen,  and  loaded  wan;oai 
crossed  the  Adriatic  to  Venice.  A  pine  forest  was  killed 
by  the  frost  at  Ravenna. 

In  1236,  the  Danube  was  frosen  to  the  bottom,  and  re- 
mnined  long  in  that  state. 

In  13£1,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  Scotland,  and 
Ac  ground  bound  ap.  The  Categat  was  frozen  betweea 
Nwway  and  Jutland. 

In  1281,  such  quantities  of  snow  fell  in  Austria  as  to 
boty  du  very  houses. 

In  1292  the  Rhine  was  (rozeo  over  at  Breysach,  and 
bore  loaded  waggons.  One  sheet  of  ice  extended  between 
Nonny  and  Jutland,  so  that  travellers  passed  with  ease; 
and  in  Germany,  600  peasants  were  emplc^ed  to  clear 
nray  the  snow,  for  the  advance  of  the  Anstnan  amy. 

In  1305,  the  rivers  in  Germany  weie  troKn't  voiii  nm^ 
Y2 
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diatreu  WM  occuioned  by  the  Mcuatj  of  proviuoM  mi 

forage. 

In  131S,  the  ciopi  wholly  bilaa  in  Qomuu^.  Wbac, 
nhich  aome  years  before  sold  in  Bagluid  «t  nxpan  i 

quarter,  now  rose  to  two  poondi. 

In  1323,  the  winter  ma  *a  HTen,  dut  both  bone  nl 
foot  paaaengen  travelled  over  the  ice  from  I>eBB>rk  to 
Lobeck  and  Dantzic. 

In  1339,  the  cropa  fkiJad  in  Scodwid,  and  mA  afe- 

-   mine  enaued,  that  the  poorer  sort  of  peo^o  wan  redaoel 

to  feed  on  grass,  and  manr  of  diem  peiiahed  bdImrUt  ■ 

the  Gelds.    Tet  in  Englano  wheat  was  at  this  time  sola  lo 

low  as  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  qnarter. 

In  1344,  it  was  clear  frost  from  Novembar  to  Maicft, 
«nd  all  the  riven  in  Italy  were  fhn«i  over. 

Id  1393,  the  vineyaids  and  orchards  were  dcattsycdby 
the  frost,  and  the  trees  torn  to  pieces. 

The  year  140B  had  one  of  the  coldest  winters  cfc  ic- 
membered.  Not  only  the  Danube  was  ^oxen  over,  bat 
the  sea  between  Gothland  and  Zeland,  and  between  Noi- 
way  and  Denmark ;  so  that  wolves  driven  from  that 
forests  came  over  the  ice  into  Jutland.  In  France,  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  were  destroyed. 

la  1423,  both  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  were  froiea. 
Travellers  passed  from  Lubeck  to  Dantzic.  In  FraDce, 
the  frost  penetrated  into  the  very  cellars.  Com  iid 
wine  failed,  and  men  and  cattle  perished  for  want  of 
food. 

The  successive  winters  of  1432,  1433,  and  1434,  wm 
uncommonly  severe.  It  snowed  forty  days  without  ini«f- 
TuptioQ.  All  the  rivers  of  Germany  were  frozen;  ssd 
the  very  birds  took  shelter  in  the  towns.  The  pries 
of  wheat  rose  in  England,  to  twen^-saven  shillings  s 
quarter,  but  was  reduced  to  five  shtlliogs  the  followisf 
.    year. 

In  1460,  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  both  horse  and 
foot  passengers  crossed  over  the  ice  from  Denmark  U 
Sweden.  The  Danube  likewise  continued  frozen  t«t 
months ;  and  the  vineyards  in  Germany  were  destroycd- 

In  1468,  the  winter  was  so  severe  in  Flanders,  that  ikl 
wine  distributed  to  the  soldiers  was  cut  in  pieces  wil^ 
batchels. 
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In  1544,  the  same  thing  happened  again,  the  wine 
being  frozen  into  solid  lumps. 

In  1548,  the  winter  was  very  cold  and  protracted. 
Between  Denmark  and  Bostock,  sledges  drawn  by  horses 
or  oxen  trarelled  over  the  ice. 

In  1564,  and  again  in  1565,  the  winter  was  extremely 
serere  over  all  Europe.  The  Scheldt  froze  so  hard,  as  to 
support  loaded  waggons  for  three  months. 
^  In  1571,  the  winter  was  severe  and  protracted.  AH  the 
mcrs  in  France  were  covered  with  hard  and  solid  ice, 
and  fruit  trees,  even  in  Lang^edoc,  were  killed  by  the 
firost 

In  1594,  the  winter  was  so  severe,  that  the  Rhine  and 
the  Scheldt  were  frozen,  and  even  the  sea  at  Venice. 

The  year  1608  was  uncommonly  cold,  and  snow  lay  of 
immense  depth  even  at  Padua.  Wheat  rose,  in  the  Wind- 
sor market,  from  thirty-six  shillings  to  fifly-six  shillings  a 
quarter. 

In  1621  and  1622,  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  were  frozen, 
•nd  even  the  Zuyder  Zee.  A  sheet  of  ice  covered  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  Venetian  fleet  was  choked  up  in  the 
Lagoons  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  1655,  the  winter  was  very  severe,  especially  in  Swe- 
den. The  excessive  quantities  of  snow  and  rain  which 
fell,  did  great  injury  in  Scotland. 

The  winters  of  1658,  1659,  and  1660,  were  intensely 
cold.  The  rivers  in  Italy  bore  heavy  carriages  ;  and  so 
much  snow  had  not  fallen  at  Rome  for  several  centuries. 
It  was  in  1658  that  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  crossed  the 
Little  Belt  over  the  ice,  from  Holstein  to  Denmark,  with 
his  whole  army,  foot  and  horse,  followed  by  the  train  of 
baggage  and  artillery.  During  these  years  the  price  of 
grain  was  nearly  doubled  in  England;  a  circumstance 
which  contributed  among  other  causes,  to  the  Restoration. 

In  1670,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  England  and  in 
Denmark,  both  the  Little  and  Great  Belt  being  frozen. 

In  1684,  the  winter  was  excessively  cold.  Many  forest 
trees,  and  even  the  oaks  in  England,  were  split  by  the 
Iroet  Most  of  the  hollies  were  killed.  Coaches  drove 
along  the  Thames,  which  was  covered  with  ice  eleven 
inches  thick.     Almost  all  the  birds  perished. 

In  1691,  the  cold  was  so  excessive,  that  the  famished 
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men. 

The  winter  of  1696  was  axtnmely  wfcre  and  pntncted 
The  froat  in  Germany  began  m  October,  audcontinaedlS 
April,  and  many  people  were  froam  to  dntk 

The  yeara  1697,  and  1699  ware  newly  u  bad.  U 
&M^and,  the  price  of  wheat,  iriiit^  in  praceding  ycaa 
had  aeldom  reached  thirtr  ahUlinga  a  qnartar,  a«v 
amooiited  to  aorenty-one  ahulinga. 

In  1709,  occurred  that  hmone  water,  called,  hy  £i- 
tinctioD,  tiw  cold  winter.  All  the  rivcia  and  lakea  «m 
frozen,  and  even  the  seaa,  to  the  diitance  of  aeveral  nnki 
.  from  the  ahore.  lliefroetiaiudtobnTepaiKtiataddnc 
yardi  into  the  Rronnd.  Birdi  and  wild  taiaait  wm 
atrewed  dead  in  tne  fielda,  and  menpetithedlnAoaaaBdi 
in  tlieir  honiei.  The  more  tender  ahniba  ana  iiailalilii 
in  England  were  killed ;  and  wheat  roae  in  price  mi  tso 
pounds  to  four  pounds  a  quarter.  Id  the  south  of  France, 
the  olive  plantations  were  almon  entirely  destroyed,  xnx 
have  they  yet  recovered  that  fatal  disaster.  The  Adriatic 
tea  was  quite  frozen  over,  and  even  the  conats  of  the  H^ 
diterranean  about  Genoa ;  and  the  citron  and  orangt 
trees  suffered  extremely  in  the  finest  parts  of  Itnly. 

In  1716  the  winter  was  very  cold.  On  the  Thamtl^ 
booths  were  erected,  and  fairs  held. 

In  1 726,  the  winter  was  so  interne,  that  people  traTeUtd 
in  sledges  across  the  Strait  from  Copenbagen  to  the  pi> 
vince  of  Scania,  in  Sweden. 

In  1729,  much  injury  was  done  by  the  frost,  whid 
lasted  from  October  till  May.  Id  Scotland,  multitedei  of 
cattle  and  sheep  were  buned  in  the  snow;  and  msnyc' 
the  forest  trees  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  killed. 

The  successive  winters  of  1731,  and  1733,  woelik* 
wise  extremely  cold. 

The  cold  of  1740  was  icarcely  inferior  to  that  of  1*09. 
The  snow  lay  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  in  Spain  and  Portv 
gal.  The  Zuyder  Zee  was  frozen  over,  and  many  thoo- 
sand  persons  walked,  or  skated  on  iL  At  Leyden,  tk 
thermometer  fell  ten  degrees  below  the  Zero  of  Fahm- 
belt's  scale.  All  the  lakes  in  England  froze,  and  a  vholi 
ox  was  roasted  on  the  Thames.  Many  trees  were  kilkd 
by  the  frost;   and  poiulions  were  benumbed  on  iheff 
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Muldlei.  In  both  the  years  1709,  and  1740,  the  Genera. 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ordained  a  national 
^t  to  be  held,  on  account  of  the  dearth  which  then  pre- 
vailed. 

In  1744,  the  winter  was  again  very  cold.  The  Mayne 
was  covered  seven  weeks  with  ice ;  and  at  Evora,  in  Portu- 
gal, people  could  not  creep  out  of  their  houses  for  heaps 
of  snow. 

The  winters,  during  the  five  successive  years,  1745, 
1746,  1747,  1748,  and  1749,  were  all  of  them  very  cold. 

In  1754,  and  again  in  1755,  the  winters  were  particu* 
larly  cold.  At  Paris,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sunk  to 
the  beginning  of  the  scale ;  and  in  England,  the  strongest 
•le,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  glass,  was  covered  in  less  tnaa 
m  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  winters  of  1766,  1767,  and  1768,  were  very  cold 
all  over  Europe.  In  France  the  thermometer  fell  six  de- 
grees below  the  Zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  large 
rivers,  and  most  copious  springs  in  many  parts,  were 
firoien  to  the  bottom.  The  them^meter  laid  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow  at  Glasgow,  fell  two  degrees  below  2^ro. 

In  1776,  much  snow  fell,  and  the  cold  was  intense* 
The  Danube  bore  ice  five  feet  thick,  below  Vienna.  Wine 
froze  in  the  cellars,  both  in  France  and  in  Holland. 
Many  people  were  frost-bitten,  and  vast  multitudes  both 
of  the  feathered  and  of  the  finny  tribes  perished.  Yet  the 
quantity  of  snow  which  lay  on  the  ground  had  checked 
me  penetration  of  the  frost  Van  Swinden  found,  in  Hol- 
land, that  the  earth  was  congealed  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
one  inches,  on  a  spot  of  garden  which  had  been  kept 
deared,  but  only  nine  inches  at  another  place  near  it, 
which  was  covered  with  four  inches  of  snow. 

The  successive  winters  of  1784,  and  1785,  were  un- 
oomrocmly  severe,  inasmuch,  that  the  Little  Belt  was 
frozen  over. 

In  1789,  the  cold  was  excessive ;  and  again  in  1795, 
irhen  the  Republican  armies  of  France  over-ran  HoU 
land. 

The  successive  winters  of  1799,  and  1800,  were  both 
very  cold. 

In  1809.  and  again  in  1812  the  winters  were  remade- 
ably  cold. 
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Tbe  yean  vhich  were  extmmlj  hot  ind  diy,  irill  k 
more  easily  enumerated. 

In  763,  the  saromeT  waa  Mi  hot,  that  ths  wpi^ 
dried  up. 

In  870,  the  heat  waa  ao  intense,  that  near  Voimi,  it 
reapers  dropt  dead  in  the  fields. 

Id  993,  and  994,  it  was  so  hot  and  dry,  tttat  in  Oenn^ 
the  pools  of  water  disappeared,  and  the  fiah,  l^jny  U  a 
stink  in  the  mud,  bred  a  pestilence. 

In  1022,  the  heat  was  so  ezcessiTe,  that  bodt  Basil 
cattle  were  struck  dead. 

In  1130,  the  earth  yawned  with  drought.  ^n«s  sal 
liwtt  disappeared,  and  even  the  Rhine  was  jdeo  ■>  is 
Alsace. 

In  1 159,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  Italy,  aft«  lb  Boatb 
of  Hay. 

Tbe  year  1171  was  extremely  hot  in  Genntny. 

In  1232,  the  heat  was  so  ^eat,  especially  in  Gtnwy, 
that  it  is  said  that  eggs  were  roasted  in  the  sands. 

In  1260,  many  of  the  Hungarian  soldiers  died  of  eutt 
sive  heat  at  tbe  famous  battle  fought  near  Bela. 

The  consecutive  years  1276,  and  1277,  were  so  hotad 
dry,  as  to  occasion  a  great  scarcity  of  fodder. 

liie  years  1293,  and  1294,  were  extremely  hot;  sada 
were  likewise  1303,  and  1304,  both  the  Rhine  and  Ik 
Danube  having  dried  up. 

In  1333,  the  corn-fields  and  Tlneyards  were  burat^ 

The  years  1393,  and  1394,  were  excesBively  hoi  ^ 
dry. 

In  1447,  the  summer  was  excessively  hot. 

In  the  successive  years,  1473,  and  1474,  the  *U 
earth  seemed  on  fire.  In  Hungary  one  could  wadesoM 
the  Danube. 

The  four  consecutive  years,  1538,  1539,  I540>  W 
1541,  were  excessively  hot,  and  the  rivera  dried  ap. 

In  1556,  the  drought  was  so  great,  that  the  spriL 
failed.  In  England  wheat  rose  from  eight  nKiUhy  il 
fifty-three  shillings  a  quarter.  ' 

The  years  1615,  and  1616,  were  very  dry  overEml'! 

In  1646  it  was  extremely  hot. 

In  1652  the  warmth  was  very  great,  the  Ktimmerbail 
^  dtyeit.  e^et  known  in  Scotland ;  yet  a  total  ecUm  *  I 
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'ifie  >iiD  had  happened  thst  year,  od  Monday  the  34th  of 
March,  which  hence  received  the  appellation  of  Mirk 
Monday. 

The  summer  of  1679  was  remarkably  hot.  It  i>  re- 
lated, one  of  the  minions  of  tyranny,  who,  in  that  calami- 
tous period  harassed  the  poor  preabyterians  in  Scotland 

'th  captious  questions,  having  asked  a  shepherd  in  Fifet 
vhether  the  killing  of  the  notorious  Sharp,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  (which  had  happened  in  May)  was  murder>; 
be  replied,  that  he  could  not  tell,  but  there  had  been  fins 
weather  ever  since. 

The  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  ma  excessively 
warm ;  and  the  two  following  yean  were  of  the  same  de> 
•criptioD. 

It  is  a  singular  circurastance,  that  in  1718,  at  the  dis- 
tance precisely  of  100  years  from  the  present,  the  weather 
was  extremely  hot  and  dry  all  over  Europe.  The  air  felt 
to  oppressive,  that  all  the  theatres  were  shut  in  Paris. 
Scarcely  any  rain  fell  for  the  space  of  nine  months,  and 
the  apnngs  and  rivers  were  dried  up.  The  following 
year  was  equally  hot.  The  thermometer  at  Paris  rose  to 
98  degrees,  by  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  g^ass  and  com 
were  quite  parched.  In  some  places,  the  fruit  trees  bios- 
lomed  two  or  three  times. 

Both  the  years  1723,  and  1724,  were  dry  and  hot. 

The  year  1745  was  remarkably  dry  and  hot,  but  the 
following  year  was  still  hotter,  insomuch,  that  the  grass 
withered,  and  the  leaves  dropt  from  the  trees.  Neither 
rain  nor  dew  fell  for  several  months ;  and,  on  the  Conti- 
Dent  prayers  were  offered  up  in  the  churches,  to  implon 
tbe  bounty  of  refreshing  showers. 

In  1748  the  summer  was  again  very  warm. 

In  1754  it  was  likewise  extremely  warm. 

The  year  1760  and  1761,  were  both  of  them  remarkabty 
hot;  and  so  was  the  year  1763. 

Id  1774,  it  was  excessively  hot  and  dry. 

Bodi  the  years  1778,  and  1779,  were  warm  and  very 


^.e 


fhe  year  1788  was  also  very  hot  and  dry;  and  of  th« 
B«me  cnaracter  was  1811,  famous  forits  excellent  vintage, 
■nd  distingnished  by  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  conwt* 
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JzftiTBALBii,  according  to  JoMphiu,  ms  dwafitalcf 
Melchisedek's  dominkiaii  ciUad  Una  in  i1m  book  if 
Gnuiii;  utdllie  Ar«l»iMort,0ialitiras1mihmlKwn 
ot  H«lcUMdd(  by  Welra  noigbboarin^  priaoM.  lb 
aatisfactoiy  account  is  g^ven  of  it,  howerar,  till  tbe  iw  tl 
Kn(  Ifania,  wlm  iiiiiitufl  Itfrtr  T^r  'ilniiitM,  ilaiili 
it  ma  ci^tal  cf  lua  kingdom. 

From  this  time  it  flourished  under  the  pecnliubkniag 
of  the  Dwtj,  till  the  iaiqnity  and  ingrathitde  of  IIm  Jbwa 
provoked  neir  Divine  Patron  to  pour  oat  his  j^^f—^" 
iponthem,  and  to  givehia  hdy  city  into  UMhudi  of  Al 
heathen.  It  was  first  reduced,  in  ihe  days  of  Joaih,  hf 
Hazael,  kins  of  Syria,  who  massacred  all  th«  aobOiQi 
but  did  not  destroy  the  city.  It  was  afterwards  takv  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  BtU^ylon,  who  deatroyed  it,  MM 
carried  the  inhabitanta  into  captivity.  Seren^  ysara  aft« 
this  event,  it  was  rebuilt  by  permission  of  Crnia,  king  of 
Persia;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Judea(thoagk 
frequently  sufiering  from  the  monarchs  of  Syria  aai 
Egypt)  till  the  time  of  Vespasian,  emperor  of  Rome,  wka 
our  Saviour*!  awful  prediction!  were  accompUahed  in  id 
utter  destruction. 

It  wa!  rebuilt  by  Adrian,  and  seemed  likely  to  Ufa 
recovered  something  of  its  former  nandear;  Deinc  nr* 
rounded  with  walls,  and  adorned  with  levera]  hanasoott 
buildings.  But  this  appears  to  have  been  a  ahort-li*ed 
change;  for  when  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great,  visited  the  city,  she  found  it  in  a  moit 
ruinous  condition.  Having  formed  a  design  of  restoriof 
it  to  its  pristine  lustre,  ahe  ordered  all  the  rubbish  that 
had  been  thrown  upon  Mount  Calvary  to  be  removed,  and 
caused  a  magnificent  church  to  be  built,  which  enclowd 
several  of  the  scenes  of  our  Redeemer'!  snfierings. 

The  vile  apostate  Julian  formed  a  design  of  re-bui)dinf 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  restoring  theJewtsb  weT' 
ahip,  in  order  to  give  the  lie  to  the  propheciea  of  oa 
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Ueued  Lord,  that  the  temple  thould  be  totally  deitroyed, 
vitbont  one  itotie  beiog  left  upon  another,  aod  that  the 
dtj  ■hoold  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  time* 
of  the  OcDtilea  were  fulfilled.  In  ihii  impioua  attempt, 
however,  the  emperor  was  frustrated,  by  a  partial  eartlv 
quake  and  fiery  eruption,  which  totally  destroyed  the 
work,  coniumed  the  materials  that  had  been  collected, 
■id  killed  a  great  number  of  the  workmen. 

Jerusalem  txtntiuued  in  the  hands  of  the  eastern  em- 
perors till  the  time  of  the  caliph  Omar,  who  reduced  it 
imdeT  his  dominion.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Saracent 
till  the  Tcar  1099,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  crusaders, 
•nd  made  the  capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  which  snb> 
sisted  about  88  years,  but  was,  at  length,  overthrown  by 
Saladin,  SQltan  of  Egypt.  And  in  1217,  the  Saracens 
were  expelled  by  the  Turks,  who  are  its  present  masters. 

In  its  mmt  flourishing  state,  Jerusalem  was  divided  into 
fi>iir  parts,  each  enclosed  within  its  own  walls,  viz.,  1.  The 
oU  city  of  Jehus,  on  Mount  Zion,  which  became  the  re- 
ndence  of  David  and  his  successors,  and  was  therefore 
allnl  "  The  City  of  David."  2.  The  lower  city,  called 
•*  The  Daughter  of  Zion,"  on  which  stood  the  two  magni- 
ficent palaces  which  Solomon  built  for  himself  and  his 
qaeen;  that  of  the  MaccabeanprinceB:  the  strong  citadel 
Milt  by  Antiochus  to  overlook  the  temple ;  and  the  stately 
•iB[riutheatre,  built  by  Herod,  capable  of  containing 
80,000  apecutors.  3.  The  new  city,  which  was  chiefly 
{■habited  by  merchants,  artificers,  and  tradesmen;  and, 
4.  Mount  Moriah,  in  which  was  built  the  famous  temple 
of  Solomon;  and  that  erected  by  the  Jews  on  their  tetom 
from  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  almost  anew,  and 
Bomptuonsly  adorned  by  Herod  the  GreaL 

At  present,  however,  Jerusalem  is  a  poor  and  thinly- 
UMbited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
«■  a  rocky  mountain,  with  steep  ascents  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  north,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  valley,  which  is 
Kin  encompassed  with  hill*  at  a  moderate  distance. 
I  private  buildings  are  very  mean,  the  streets  narrow, 
■■d  MTera]  of  them  full  of  ruins.  It  must  likewise  be  ob- 
Mrred,  that  the  situation  of  the  present  Jerusalem  is  very 
Mt  from  that  of  the  ancient  city;  for  Mount  Calvary 
li  ma  Ibnnerly  appropriated  to  the  execution  of  km- 


ana  uie  accommodating  tbc 
the  principal  business  of  th< 

It  is  against  Easter  that 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  greater 
lig^ous  solemnity  of  that  se 
Sepulchre. 

The  length  of  this  chun 
Calyary,  is  about  a  hundn 
bftving  at  the  west  end  of 
which  appears  rather  mine 
is  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
The  nave  or  body  of  the  c 
circular  galleries,  one  abo\ 
square  pillars,  formerly  fa 
are  several  Mosaic  pictures 
prophets,  apostles,  &c.,  an( 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
foundress  of  the  building, 
covered  with  a  dome,  susts 
ing  an  opening  at  top,  thro 
cient  light  Exactly  und 
sepulchre,  which,  at  first,  \ 
the  rock  about  it  having  b 
siderably  above  the  paveme 
into  the  form  of  a  chapel, 
into  this  chapel  or  grotto,  tl 
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wbich  are  kept  here  continually  burning*,  make  tbo  placa 
eicessively  hot;  but  the  smoke  escapes  by  vent-holea  cut 
through  the  roof,  over  which  there  is  a  small  canopy 
covered  nilh  lead,  supported  by  six  double  Corinthian 
columns.  The  outside  of  the  chapel  is  likcwiie  adorned 
with  ten  beautirul  pillars  of  white  marble,  adjoining  to  the 
wall,  and  sustaining;  a  cornice. 

The  choir  of  this  church  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  cathe- 
drals. It  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  wall,  which  haa 
ft  door  opposite  to  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre;  and  to  the 
east  it  terminates  in  a  semicircle,  where  the  high  altar 
atands,  which  is  richly  gilt,  and  hung  round  with  the  pic- 
tures of  several  saints,  painted  full-faced,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  choir  belongs;  but  die  privi- 
lege of  saying  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ii 
confined  Co  the  Latins.  A  dome  of  free-stone  covers  thit 
choir,  which  is  close  at  top,  rough-cast  on  the  outside, 
•nd  sopported  by  large  pillars. 

Several  parts  of  this  church  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  holy  places,  and  looked  upon  with  more  than 
ordinary  veneration  as  having  some  particular  actions 
done  in  them  relating  to  the  suderings,  death,  burial,  or 
Riurrectiou  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  each  of  these 
sacred  places  has  its  respective  altar.  One  of  these  ii 
called  the  Chapel  of  Derision,  wherein  is  an  altar  sub- 
taioed  by  two  pillars,  and  underneath  it  a  piece  of  greyish 
■arble,  on  which  they  say  the  soldiers  placed  our  Savi- 
our when  they  crowned  him  with  thorns,  and  mocked  him, 
Mying,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews. 

The  chapel  of  the  prison  is  another,  being  a  little  dark 
place,  wherein  they  say  our  Lord  was  confined  whilst 
things  were  preparing  for  his  cruciRition,  and  where  the 
Greeks  keep  a  lampconrinually  burning.  Anotherof  the 
holy  places  Is  a  particular  part  of  Mount  Calvary,  about 
12  yards  square,  which  is  left  much  higher  than  the  door  i^ 
the  church,  having  steps  to  go  up  to  it;  and  here  they 
p  etend  to  show  the  very  place  where  our  Saviour  wa» 
aailed  to  the  cross. 

This  chapel  is  covered  all  over  with  mosaic  work ;  and 
in  ihe  middle  of  the  pavement  are  some  marble  stont'S  of 
•cveral  colour*,  designed  to  point  out  thaspot  where  oui 
Lord's  blood  fell  wheu  his  hands  and  feet  were  pierced. 
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la  wi  ■djoiaiig  cbftpd  the  rack  iiMs  abore  Uir  anor  ■ 
ftiim  of  SB  titer,  which  it  corerad  with  vUts  meiUe,  mi 
b  the  nkbUe  of  it  i>  &  rooBd  hde,  ebovt  ecroi  iadim  m 
fiiBeter,  udtwo  feet  deep,  whi^ia  ilfc— d  tobeAi 
TCtT  Mine  wherein  the  foot  of  the  oow  was  fiied,  ce 
iikiA  Christ  aaffercd;  and  joet  bf  v«  aee  a  deft  ia  At 
nok,  iriuch  b  erideotly  geiuuiw  eaa  aatnalt  and  aaid  tg  hi 
mde  tw  the  earthqoake  which  happaaed  at  that  tiaa. 
Hue  hue  is  now  plated  with  ulw,  utd-oo  «adt  nde  af  il 
A*  |dace*  where  tlw  two  ducvea  wera  encified  aie  cepa- 
■ated  by  two  croasea  fixed  oa  tittle  maiUe  ptidaatah 

The  atone  of  aaction  ii  abont  Hven  feet  loaf,  aad  twa 
'  braad,  adorned  all  nmad  with  a  che^oered  harder  at 
iriiita  and  red  marble,  and  eadoaed  within  ircanfli,  to 
fiaveat  ita  boiii^  trod  npon.  It  ia  ao  '■■Hirf,  aa  bong 
tDppoaed  to  be  the  very  spot  where  the  Redeemo'i  body 
ma  an<MQted,  and  prepared  with  aloes  for  the  boritL  To 
these  might  be  added  several  other  holy  places,  a*  tint 
where  tlie  sotdiers  divided  our  Saviour's  garments :  when 
he  appeared  to  Hary  Magdalen  after  hia  reaurrection,  &t, 
all  wiiich  things  are  supposed  to  have  been  tnnsactd 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  sacred  structore. 

If  any  one  (aays  Le  Brun)  be  deairous  to  know  theaeir- 
iationi  of  a  person  who  Icneeli,  for  the  first  time,  before 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  I  can  only  answer,  for  my  owi 
port,  that  I  never  felt  so  much  affected  in  ny  life.  A 
monk  who  visited  the  aacred  tomb  with  me,  and  whoW 
never  before  been  at  Jerusalem,  was  so  agitated,  and  ibcd 
so  many  tears,  that  two  full  hours  elapsed  before  he  cosld 
be  brought  to  himself  again.  I  will  not,  from  thence.coa- 
clude,  that  thii  was  indisputably  the  place  of  Chriil'i 
sepulture ;  but  as  no  serious  person  can  approach  this  s|h< 
without  meditating  upon  the  sufferings  of  him  who  dlrd 
for  the  sLQS  of  mankind,  his  soul  must  of  necessity  be 
very  deeply  affected.  And  although  we  live  in  an  age  n 
which  numbers  seem  to  glory  in  their  infidelity,  I  am  GrmlT 
of  opinion,  that  the  most  professed  atheist,  with  all  hli 
affected  stupidity,  could  not  forbear  feeling  the  same  emo- 
tions with  myself  upon  such  an  occasion. 

£*ery  day  a  proceasion  ia  made  in  th<   <hurch   of  dw 
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lulchre,  in  which  the  mooki  carry  Uf>en  and  cru- 
and  sia^  hymns;  but  in  the  holy  week  before 
when  the  pil^ims  flock  to  Jerusalem,  this  ii  pei- 
vith  eitraordinary  ■olemoitj. 
lod  Friday,  all  the  moat  material  circumstances  of 
our'i  passion  are  represented;  such  as  crowning 
thorns,  nailing  him  to  the  cross,  and  then  taking 
f  down,  and  laying  it  in  tbc  aepolcbre.  The 
lave  first  a  sermon,  and  then  every  one  takes  a 
aper  and  a  crucifix  in  his  hand  to  begin  the  pr»> 
They  risit  first  the  pillar  of  flagellation;  next 
■a ;  afterwards  the  alUu  of  the  division  of  Christ^! 
I,  and  the  chapel  of  derision,  from  whence  they 
to  Mount  Calvary,  leaving  their  shoes  at  the  boW 

us  fraud  is  performed  e?ery  Easter-eve,  hy  the 
riests,  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  paai 
iiknce.  This  is  a  pretended  miraculous  flame, 
scends  into  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  kindles  all  the 
id  tapers  without  human  assistance.  On  entering 
ch  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  MaundreU 
multitude  of  peojJe  running  round  the  holy  sepul- 
a  tumultuous  manner,  and  exclaiming  with  the 
ehemence,  "  Huial  Huiat — That  is  he!  that  it 
aving  wearied  themselves  with  their  ruuDing  and 
lOn,  they  performed  a  thousand  antic  tricks,  drag- 
1  carrying  each  other,  and  rolling  about  in  the 
ecent  manner. 

iotous  scene  lasted  about  four  hours,  at  the  ex- 
Df  which,  a  procession  set  out  round  the  sepnt 
1  a  profusion  of  standards,  streamers,  and  crucH 
'c  ostentatiously  displayed.  Towards  the  end  of 
;ssion,  a  pigeon  came  fluttering  into  the  cupola 
sepulchre,  at  which  the  people  redoubled  their 
id  clamours.  The  suffragan  of  the  Greek  patii* 
the  principal  Armenian  bishop  then  opened  the 
he  sepulchre,  and,  having  caused  all  the  lights  to 
uished,  shut  themselves  m.  As  the  accomplish- 
the  miracle  drew  nearer,  the  acclamatjons  were 
1,  and  the  crowd  pressed  eagerly  forward  to 
ii  candles  at  the  holy  flame  «a  toon  a>  it  ww 
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Iq  k  few  moments  after  th«  biiliops  had  beei.'  stat  m, 
the  glimmering  of  the  holy  fire  was  seen  thrtii^  tti 
chioka  of  the  door,  and,  bood  after,  the  two  prelate:  (Vai 
out,  with  blazing  torches  in  their  hands,  while  the  pttfk 
thronged  about  them  to  light  their  tapers.  The  mob  no* 
testified  the  most  extravagant  Joy,  and  an  illuiniDatiiM  </ 
the  church  concluded  the  ceremony. 

Upon  iDouDt  Moriah  stands  a  Turkish  mosque,  whid 
is  frequently  called  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  ii  jojk 
posed  to  stand  upon  the  same  gronod  that  was  fonn^k 
taken  up  hy  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  an  octofoiul 
building,  covered  with  a  cupola,  and  though  it  is  oeitbe: 
a  large  nor  elegant  structure,  it  makes  a  grand  apptai- 
ance  from  the  sole  advantage  of  its  situation.  The  Turb 
have  enclosed  the  area  where  Solomon's  temple  fomierlj 
stood,  and  will  not  sufTer  a  Christian,  on  pain  of  death. 
to  go  within  its  borders  ;  but  it  may  he  distinctly  vicwi^ 
from  the  top  of  a  house  called  Pilate's  palace,  and  one 
may  plainly  see,  that  it  must  have  cost  immense  labour  u 
level  such  a  gpacious  area  upon  so  strong  and  roi'kv  a 
mountain. 

From  this  pretended  palace  of  Pilate,  wherein  'Jit 
IVrkish  sangiack  now  resides,  begins  what  the  Chri^tiiTit 
call  the  Dolorous  Way,  that  is,  the  way  that  our  Lonl 
was  led  to  Calvary,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant.  Ir.  ;h:i 
journey  we  pass  under  an  old  arch  that  crosses  ihe  ^ir,*'- 
in  the  side  of  which  is  a  window,  where  Pilute  is  siiiJ  a 
have  presented  Christ  to  the  people,  saving.  "  Pih.lJ 
the  Man :"  and  a  little  farther  are  shown  '  the  rum  y(  i 
church,  built  on  the  place  where  the  Blessed  \'n^^^  ii 
reported  to  have  fallen  into  a  swoon,  on  seeing  her  diviue 
Son  bearing  his  cross,  and  used  with  indignity.  We  hl;t- 
wise  pass  by  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  through  which  iii:Ji- 
factors  were  anciently  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  aud 
which  stood  in  the  western  wall  of  Old  Jerusalem,  but  it 
now  considerably  within  the  city. 

Amonjjst  other  antiquities,  they  show  an  ancient  huili- 
log,  which  is  made  use  of  as  a  prison,  and  is  the  vet; 
same  (they  say.)  from  which  St.  Peter  was  delivcrtd  hi 
an  angel.  About  a  furlong  from  thence,  stands  an  o^i 
church  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  said  to  have  been  er.i-i;il 
bj  the  pious   Helena,  upon  the  ground  where  the  houK 
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ibedee  formerij  stood,  who,  the;  tell  ui,  Wat  a  fiaher- 
,  and  used  to  bring  fish  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem, 
re  the  house  of  Mark  stood,  to  which  St  Peter  re- 

after  hU  miraculous  deliverance,  the  Syrian*  have  a' 
I  church,  wherein  they  boait  of  having  a  Syriac  manu- 
It  of  the  New  Testament  about  900  years  old,  and  a 
i  font,  which  was  used  by  the  apostles. 

would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  pretended  curior 
I  with  which  itran^rs  are  amused ;  and  therefore 
ihall  take  leave  of  Jerusalem,  afler  having  mentioned 
V  particulars  observable  in  its  neighbourhood.  Going 
of  the  city,  at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  we  see  Beth- 
la'fi  Pool,  as  it  is  called,  being  supposed  to  he  the 
e  wherein  the  wife  of  Uriah  was  washing  herself  when 
id  discovered  her  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace, 
ling  by  this  pool,  we  enter  the  valley  of  Hiiuiom,  on 
west  aide  whereof  is  the  potters'  held,  or  Aceldama, 

is,  the  field  of  blood,  being  purchased  by  the  thirty 
es  of  silver,  the  price  of  the  innneent  blood  of  our 
our.  At  present  it  is  called  the  Holy  Field,  on  ac- 
it  of  the  veneration  it  has  among  Christians.  The 
e  of  ground  is  only  about  thirty  yards  long,  and  half 
luch  in  breadth,  being  now  the  buryiog-place  of  the 
lenians.  One  half  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a  square  fabric, 
■  12  yards  high,  over  which  are  five  openings,  in  the 
1  of  cupolas,  large  enough  to  let  down  a  corpse,  the 
I  whereof  it  is  said  to  consume  in  the  space  of  48 
rs.  The  Christians  in  Jerusalem  give  implicit  credit 
his  account;  but  Mr.  Maundrell  says,  (hat  looking 
ugh  the  holes  at  top,  he  could  see  many  bodies  under 
:Tal  degrees  of  decay;  from  whence  he  cunjecturea, 

this  grave  does  not  make  such  quick  despatch  with 
corpses  committed  to  it  as  is  commonly  reported, 
t  a  small  distance  from  this  field  is  a  cave  hewn  out 
ie  rock,  consisting  of  several  rooms  one  within  another, 
re  the  apostles  are  said  to  have  concealed  themselvea 
D  they  forsook  their  master,  on  his  being  apprehended 
he  garden.  This  cave  was,  perhaps,  at  first  made  for 
pulchre,  and  might  afterwards  serve  for  a  hermitage  j 
it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  adorned  with  painting 

gilding,  and  some  pretend  still  to  discern  the  picturea 
everal  of  the  apoiUet. 
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In  Hit  TOlley  of  J  Aaih«phit,  fa  >  wall^  or  fdwr  »  At 
^  said  to  be  the  frface  from  wheaee  KohwowJi  fwovm 
dte  firt  of  the  tltBr,  vhich  had  Ufa  hid  then  dariflr  ^ 
Babylonuh  captivity.  On  the  nine  ads  of  Aa  nUnh 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  whithez  onr  Smoat  sent  ibe  bW 
man  to  wash,  after  havinf  anointad  hu  eyes  widi  tuk 
and  SMttle.  About  a  fiickwg  flroai  h^we  fa  the  tarn- 
tain  01  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  which  there  fa  a  dcstot 
bj  serenl  steps,  the  spring  lying  deep  in  the  canty  <f 
a  rock.  At  no  great  distance  trma  thfa  place  fa  the  tpot 
where  Judas  is  said  to  have  hanged  hias^  afts  he  m 
betrayed  our  Saviour;  and  a  little  brth^,  on  the  nat 
aide  of  the  valley,  are  several  Jewish  mnwiiiinati.  t»s  if 


which  seem  to  be  valnaUe  antiqnities,  aanallv  callt 
Sepnlchre  of  Zacharias  and  the  Pillar  of  **-r^ 

The  fint  of  these,  supposed  to  be  dint  «f  Zschariai, 
who  was  slam  between  the  temple  and  the  ahar,  ii  cnt 
ont  of  a  natural  rock,  and  is  of  a  quadrsngtUai  fons, 
about  six  yards  high,  beautified  with  Doric  colamns, 
which  support  the  cornice  ;  and  above  that  the  roaf  rao 
in  the  shape  of  a  pointed  diamoad.  Absalom's  {mUu  it 
loi^,  and  its  sides  sod  comers  are  adorned  with  Doric 
pilasters  i  but  after  it  has  run  a  little  way  in  asqaiit 
n>rm,  it  changes  into  a  round,  and  terminates  in  a  panat, 
the  top  being  almost  shaped  like  a  beli.  A  great  muf 
stones  lie  near  this  moaumeut,  thrown  there  by  Todi 
and  Jews,  aa  well  aa  Christians,  in  detestation  of  Absalom'* 
rebellion  against  his  father. 

The  sepulchre  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ia  aituated  is 
the  same  valley,  and  was  constructed  at  the  expense  cf 
the  empress  Helena,  That  part  of  it  nbove-groand 
IB  a  square  building,  flat  at  the  top^  and  on  the  lood 
aide  of  it  is  a  door,  from  whence  there  is  a  descent  of 
about  fifty  steps.  When  travellers  are  half  way  don* 
the  guides  shew  them  on  the  right  band  the  aepulchtc  of 
Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the  left 
that  of  Joseph  her  husband.  At  the  bottom  of  the  itain 
is  a  spacious  church,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched 
above  with  the  natural  rock.  In  the  middle  of  the  cbnick 
is  a  little  square  chapel,  faced  with  marble ;  and  oppoaM 
to  the  door  ii  the  Virgin's  tomb,  in  form  of  an  altar,  when 
the  papists  affirm  that  she  was  buried  by  the  apostlca 
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I  Ae  Turkt,  ai  well  ai  Ghriitiuia,  have  a  great  veneration 
;  for  this  place,  and  coDtribute  to  the  charge  of  18  Ump« 
which  are  kept  here  continually  burning.  Each  end  of 
die  church  is  semicircular,  in  one  of  which  itandi  tba 
great  altar,  upon  which  the  light  deicendi  from  a  cupola 
above,  and  at  the  other  end  ia  a  well  of  excellent  water. 

Mount  Olivet,  or  the  Mount  of  Olivee,  ii  the  loftieat 
eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeruaalem,  and  ia  held 
in  extraordinary  veneration  both  by  Christians  and  Ma- 
liometans.  Half  way  up  the  hill  are  leveral  grottoes, 
called  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  ;  and  a  little  higher 
is  a  subterraneous  church,  consisting  of  12  arched  vaults. 
On  the  top  of  this  hill,  from  whence  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ascended  into  Heaven,  the  emprets  Helena  caused 
•  magnificent  church  and  monastery  to  be  erected,  the 
greatest  part  whereof  is  now  in  ruins  ;  but  there  is  a  little 
Oct^onal  chapel  Btill  remaining,  with  a  dome  over  it, 
sustained  by  eight  pillars  of  white  marble.  This  is  called 
the  chapel  of  the  Ascension,  and   is  at  present  in  the 

rtession  of  the  Mahometans,  who  make  Christians  pay 
admission  to  see  a  cavity  in  the  rock,  which  they  pre- 
tend is  the  print  of  one  of  our  Saviour's  feeL 

Between  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet  and  the  brook  Cedron, 
is  shown  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  a  piece  of  ground 
about  60  yards  square,  and  planted  with  olive-trees  of  an 
UDCommoQ  size,  which  are  said  to  be  the  same  that,  grew 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  gar- 
den is  a  flat  naked  rock,  where  they  say  the  Apostles 
lell  asleep  during  our  Lord's  agony  :  and  near  ihii  place 
is  a  grotto,  wherein  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  imdergone 
that  bitter  part  of  his  passion,  when  his  sweat  reaembled 
great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground. 

From  Jerusalem  it  is  usual  to  make  an  excnrsion  to 
Bethlehem,  which  is  now  dwindled  to  a  small  village, 
but  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
Messiah,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  much  resorted  to  bj 
pCgrims.  Here  is  a  magnificent  church,  built  over  ttu 
very  spot  where  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  bees 
bom.  We  enter  this  edifice  through  a  portico  supported 
by  sixteen  pillars,  and  coming  into  the  nave  or  body  of 
tne  church,  we  find  its  lofty  roof,  which  is  of  cedar,  sup< 
forled  by  four  rows  of  marble  columns.    The  choir  is 
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lai^,  and  terminates  in  a  semicircle,  where  sUndt  ^ 
bieh  altar;  and  on  each  hand  are  two  other  dirisiont, 
with  their  respective  altars.  A  noble  cupola,  leaded  n 
the  outside,  and  adorned  within  with  mosaic  figurH, 
covers  this  part  of  the  church ;  and  near  the  great  alar 
are  two  flights  of  marble  steps,  leading  into  the  chapd 
of  the  Nativity,  where  there  in  an  altar,  with  several  lamia 
continually  burning  before  it.  Descending  a  few  stepi 
lower,  we  are  shown  the  manger  where  our  I^rd  was  IimI, 
which  is  hewQ  out  of  the  rock,  about  two  feet  higfi  (ros 
the  floor,  and  is  lined  with  white  marble. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  Latin  convent  is  the  groHo 
of  the  Virgin,  held  in  great  veneration,  on  accoant  of  a 
tradition  that  the  Virgin  Mary  hid  herself  there  with  hit 
divine  son,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Herod,  whilst  Josepii 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  departure  into 
Egypt.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  cut  out  of  a  chalky  rock, 
and  has  an  altar  in  it,  where  mass  is  sometimes  cele- 
brated. 

About  four  miles  south  of  Bethlehem  are  those  fimoiu 
fountains  or  pools,  said  to  have  been  the  contrivance  sod 
delight  of  Solomon.  They  are  three  in  number,  one  aboie 
auother,  and  so  disposed,  that  the  waters  of  the  upper- 
most descend  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the  secmd 
into  the  third.  Their  form  is  quadrangular,  and  each  of 
them  about  90  paces  broad  ;  but  with  respect  to  theii 
length  they  are  somewhat  different  They  are  very  deep, 
and  lined  all  round  with  a  wall,  except  where  the  natural 
rock  makes  it  unnecesKary ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged they  are  a  work  not  unworthy  ofthatwiit 
prince  whose  name  they  bear,  and  contain  such  a  store  of 
excellent  spring-water,  as  perhaps  cannot  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  conveyed  water  from  hence  to  Jerusalem,  are  still 
to  be  seen,  being  a  sort  of  coarse  marble  stones,  perforaifd 
and  let  into  one  another  after  the  manner  of  pipes,  and 
for  their  better  preservation,  covered  over  with  a  case  or 
arch  of  smaller  stones,  cemented  together  with  a  veiy 
durable  mortar  ;  and  yet  as  strong  as  this  work  has  been, 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  have  so  destroyed  it,  that  thouifc 
it  formerly  extended   five  or  six  leagues,  there  are  oolj 
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-  Nauiretb,  which  ii  celebrated  in  the  Scripture*,  u 
I  btvtng  been  the  place  of  our  Satiour's  residence,  pre- 
.      Tiouily  to  his  entering  on  the  great  work  of  his  ministry, 

cmitainfl  tome  objects  worthy  of  attention.  Adammanat, 
^'  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  tells  us,  that  in  his  tima 
''  there  were  two  great  churches  to  be  seen  at  Nazareth, 
^    one  of  which  was  built  upon  two  arches,  in  the  place 

irbere  our  Saviour's  house  had  stood.  The  second  was 
~    built  OD  the  spot  where  the  angel  Gabriel  revealed  to  the 

Blessed  Virgin  the  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation ;  and 
'    ire  are  assured  that  the  church  of  the  incarnation  is  still 

-  in  being. 

-  Hr.  Maundrell  obserres,  that  there  is  a  convent  boilt 
'  orer  what  is  said  to  be  the  place  of  annunciation ;  for  the 
J  chamber  where  Mary  received  the  angel's  salutation  waa 
;■  removed  from  Nazareth,  (according  to  Uie  Popish  legends,) 
S  and  transported,  bv  angels,  to  Loretto  in  Italy. 

i  Hariti  tells  us,  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  standi 

1  A  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  that  the 
Ksl  of  the  Cenobites  raised  it  from  the  ruins  of  that  which 
$:  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  It  is  a  very  hand' 
;  Mme  building,  and  consists  of  three  naves ;  in  the  middle 
■f  of  which  is  the  principal  altar,  ornamented  with  roagni 
■■;    Acent  iron  balustrades. 

^        The  descent  to  the  grotto,  or  annunciation-chapel,  is 

-p  in  steps  of  beautiful  marble,  cut  with  great  taste ;  and  at 

— -  tne  entrance  are  two  columns  of  oriental  granite,  which 

■y   eeem  intended  both  to  support  and  ornament  the  grotto. 

e  Tbt  altar  of  this  subterraneous  chapel  is  very  elegant, 

«     tad  the  different  kinds  of  marble  with  which  it  is  onia- 

:::    mented,  receive   an  additional  lustre  from  the  lieht  at 

a    BeTcral  silver  lamps.     On  solemn  festivals,  the  walls  and 

:     pilasters  are  hung  with  various  pieces  of  superb  tapestry, 

:■     lepreventing  the  mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Vjrgin. 

:  In  the  western  part  of  the  city  stands  a  Christian 

diBTch,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  synn- 

gogiie^  where  our  Blessed  Master  rfiowed  the  Jews  the 

sccompliahment  of  the  prophecies  in  his  own  person.     la 

this  neighbourhood  may  be  seen  a  fountain  of  excellent 

water,  which  the  Christian  inhabitants  conjecture  to  have 

been  used  by  the  Virgin  ;  and  at  some  distance  is  a  lai^ 

TOood  itooe,  called  "  Christ's  Table,"  from  a  traditioa. 


« 
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d»t  he  sometiines  came  thitber  to  eat  bread  with  his 
ditcifdca. 

The  MounUm  of  Forty  Da^i,  sitDated  in  the  plain  d 
Jericho,  it  one  of  the  bigliest  in  Palestine,  and  one  of  its 
most  sacred  places ;  as  it  derives  its  name  from  iht 
rigorous  fast  wnich  Christ  observed  after  having  triumphed 
over  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  the  powers  of  hell. 

The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  covered  neither  wiili 
.shrubs,  turf,  nor  earth;  but  consists  of  a  solid  mast  of 
white  marble,  the  surface  of  which  has  become  yellow  by 
the  injuries  of  the  air.  "  The  path  by  which  you  ascend 
to  it,"  says  the  Abbe  Mariti,  "  fills  one  with  terror,  as  il 
rises,  with  a  winding  course,  between  two  abysses,  whidi 
the  eye  dares  scarcely  behold.  This  path  is  at  first 
tolerably  broad  ;  but  at  length  it  beoomei  lo  extremely 
narrow,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  place  both  feet 
upon  it  at  the  same  time.  When  we  had  ascended  a  litlk 
higher,  we  found  an  Arab  stretched  on  the  path,  «ho 
required  a  certain  toH  for  our  passage.  Here  a  traveller 
needs  courage.  One  of  the  parapets,  or  paths,  being  broVe, 
we  clung  to  the  remaining  part,  until  we  reached  a  sm^ 
grotto,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  recovering  our 
breath.  On  resuming  our  progress,  we  became  eipowd 
to  more  imminent  danger ;  for,  being  almost  suspended 
from  the  rock,  and  having  before  our  eyes  all  the  bomx 
of  the  precipice,  we  could  advance  only  by  dragging  oat 
foot  a^r  the  other  ;  bo  that  if  the  smallest  fragment  tiid 
given  way  under  us,  we  must  inevitably  have  been  burned 
to  the  bottom. 

"  Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  found  a  second  grotto, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  about  thru  yards  broad ;  and 
it  would  be  very  capacious,  were  not  two-thirds  of  il  lilifd 
up  by  part  of  the  roof,  which  had  tumbled  in.  This  jrotio 
conducts  to  another,  which  our  curiosity  induced  us  w 
enter ;  but  we  were  almost  stifled  by  the  number  of  hau 
that  were  fluttering  about  in  it.  Being  desirous  of  rf 
treating  almost  »  soon  as  we  had  entered,  the  bals  ii*« 
about  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  almost  cover  our  bodiiH 
but  they  luckily  made  themselves  a  passage,  and  sutftrrtl 
us  to  breathe  with  freedom. 

"  By  the  glimmering  light  which  reached  this  grotto, 
we  perceived  \.\ia,V  \!tva  Xjoitom  of  it  was  covered  lo  iJie 
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f  about  four  inches  with  the  excrements  of  the 
id  we  remarked  some  niches  in  the  sides,  which 

reason  to  conclude,  that  it  had  once  served  as  a 
e  to  tbe  ancient  anchoicta.  Thii  is  the  more 
:  as  the  other  grotto  appears,  by  the  remains  of 

and  some  Greek  paintings,  to  have  been  formerly 

he  right  corner  there  is  a  large  cistern,  the  plaster 
1  retains  its  original  solidity,  though  broken  in  a 
les ;  and  in  the  left  comer  ii  a  nnall  staircase, 
to  a  third  grotto.  This  is  moch  longer  and 
than  cither  of  the  tonner,  and  its  walls  are  om^ 
with  Greek  paintings  of  the  twelve  apostles  as 
life.  But  their  figures  are  so  mndi  changed, 
f  could  scarcely  be  distingniihed,  were  it  not  that 
mes  are  written  in  Greek  characters  upon  the  glory 
urrounds  their  heads.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
tands  a  square  altar,  above  which  is  an  tml 
;  of  the  annnnciation,  in  good  preseiration.  No 
as  been  able  to  tell  us  who  was  the  founder  of 
irious  chapels ;  but  it  is  evident  that  tbe  chisel 
■a  employed  to  reader  the  grottos  sinooth  and 
;  and  it  appears  that  they  were  inhabited  by  a 
of  hermits,  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of 
:nt  SLod  holy  meditation. 

remembrance  of  oar  Saviour's  miracnlons  ^t,  a 
vas  formerly  erected  on  the  stnnmit  rf  the  moon- 
lich  may  be  seen  from  tbe  plaio ;  but  we  conld  not 
h  it,  as  the  path  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
be  accessible,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  dw 
in,  which  we  did  not  visit.  Here  we  enjoyed  flw 
:autirul  prospect  that  can  be  imagined ;  for  this 
X  overlooks  the  raountaini  of  Arabia ;  the  eon^ 
Ammon  and  Gilead,  the  plains  of  Moab  aad 
,  tbe  river  Jordan,  and  tbe  whole  exteat  of  As 
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TOWER  OF  LONDON. 


Or  the  several  fortreases  in  Great  Britain,  the  bmI 
rem&rkable  U  the  Taver  of  LondoD,  situated  oa  tb( 
side  of  that  city,  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  wu 
anciently  a  royal  palace,  and  consisted  of  no  more  this 
what  is  now  called  the  White  Tower,  which  appears  lo 
have  been  first  marked  out  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
the  year  1076,  and  completed  by  his  sod  William  Bufui, 
who,  in  1098,  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  a  broid  deep 
ditch.  Several  succeeding  princes  made  additioDt  lo  it, 
and  king  Edward  111.  built  the  church.  In  the  year  1638 
the  White  Tower  was  rebuilt ;  and  since  the  rettoratkn 
of  king  Charles  II.  it  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  ind 
a  great  number  of  additional  buildings  made  to  it  At 
present,  besides  the  White  Tower,  here  are  the  offices  of 
ordnance  ;  of  the  mint,  of  the  keepers  of  the  records,  the 
■ewel  office,  the  Spanish  armoury,  the  horse  armoury,  the 
new  or  small  armoury,  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and 
several  handsome  houses  ;  so  that  the  Tower  of  London 
has  at  present  more  the  appearance  of  a  town  than  * 
fortress.  Upon  the  wharf  is  a  line  of  about  sixty  piece* 
of  cannon,  which  are  tired  upon  state  holydays.  Oa  (hit 
side  of  the  Tower  the  ditch  is  narrow,  and  over  ii  ii  t 
draw-bridge  :  under  the  tower-wall,  on  the  same  side,  is 
a  water-gate,  commonly  called  Traitor's  Gate,  because  it 
had  been  customary  to  convey  traitors  and  other  sUM 
prisoners  through  it  by  water,  to  and  from  the  Tower. 

Parallel  to  the  wharf,  upon  the  walls,  is  a  platlcns 
seventy  yards  in  length,  called  the  Ladies'  Line,  when** 
there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  shipping,  and  the  rivrt 
Thames.  From  this  line  there  is  a  walk  round  the  To"« 
walls,  on  which  are  three  baitcric*  nislinguishcd  bv  tk 
names  of  the  Devil's  Battery,  the  Stone  Battery,  and  the 
Wooden  Battery,  each  of  which  is  mounted  w'th  serenJ 
pteccs  of  brass  cannon. 
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iTincipal  entrance  to  the  Tower  »  by  two  gstet, 
lin  the  other,  on  the  we*t  aide,  both  large  enough 
.  carria^l,  and  puted  bj  &  itrong  atone  bridge, 
:r  the  ditch. 

riDcipal  officers  of  the  Tower  are  a  conitable,  a 
at,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant, 
n  the  outer  gate  is  the  lion  tower,  in  which  is  a 
lection  of  wild  beaaU,  consisting  of  lions  and 
I,  kopards,  tigers,  apes,  jackals,  and  other  wild 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  birds:  these 
are  all  regularly  fed,  and  carefully  attended. 
:  tirst  story  of  the  White  Tower  is  an  armory  for 
tervice,  coutaining  various  sorts  of  arms,  cunously 

for  above  ten  thousand  Eeamen ;  and  the  upper 
,re  filled  with  arms  and  other  warlike  instruments 
;s,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and  chevaux-de-frize. 

the  south-west  angle  of  the  White  Tower  is  tha 

armory,  being  the  depository  of  the  spoils  of  tha 

armada,  fitted  out  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  in- 
igland  in  the  reirn  oi  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  con 
f  1 32  ships,  of  which  scarcely  70  returned  home  ; 
30,000  troops  on  board,  of  which  20,000  wets 
.illed,  drowned,  or  made  prisoners  in  England. 
phies  preserved  here  of  this  memorable  victory  are 
w : — A  Spanish  battle-axe,  with  a  pistol  in  th« 
ind  a  match-lock  ;  the  Spanish  general's  halbert, 

with  velvet,  the  nails  are  double  gilt,  and  on  the 
:he  pope's  head  curiously  engraven.  An  eneina 
lie  Spanish  morning-star,  from  its  figure>  whicn  is 
a  star.  Of  this  kind  of  ei^ine  there  were  many 
ds  on  board,  all  with  poisoned  points,  designed 
I  at  the  English  in  case  they  ventured  to  board  the 

fleet.  Thumb-screws,  of  which  there  were  several 
ull  on  board,  intended  to  extort  a  confession  from 
;lish  where  their  money  was  hid.  A  Spanish  poll- 
ed in  boarding  of  snips.  Spanish  halberts,  or 
some  of  which  are  curiously  engraved,  and  inlaid 
Id.  Spanish  spadaa  or  long  swords,  poisoned  at 
nts.     Spanish  cravats,  consisting  (^  engines  of 

made  of  iron,  and  put  on  board  to  lock  the  feet, 
ad  heads  ti»ether,  of  such  as  the  Spaniards  called 
L  heretics.    Bilboes,  being  iastmments  also  mada 
Z 
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et  iron,  for  ydting  d>e  English  prisa 
gpsoish  shot,  of  which  there  are  tour  diffewt  Ml^ 
fpike-shot,  «t«r-»hot,  chain-shot,  and  liok^faot,  ill  r*"^ 
/ably  contrired,  as  well  for  the  destructioa  at  Ae 
Knd  ligging  of  shipt,  as  for  Bweepiog  the  mem  at  it 
decks.  Tha  banner,  with  a  crucifix  od  it,  whiA««k 
have  been  carried  before  the  Spanish  geneivl. 
comnion  piece  of  arms,  cooBisting  of  a  pistol  ia  a  riarii 
contrired  in  sacb  a  manner  that  the  pistol  mi^t  beini 
and  the  body  covered  at  the  same  tune  :  it  ia  to  he  M 
by  a  match-lock,  and  the  sight  of  the  enemy  takan  Amik 
a  little  ^raU  in  the  shield,  which  is  pisto|.^>roa£  lb 
Spamah  raaceur,  made  in  different  forms,  snd  atm.. 
Mther  to  Idli  the  men  on  horseback,  or  to  poll  ihoarf 
their  horses;  and  on  one  of  them  is  a  pieoeOFailTCrw 
which  the  Spaniards  intended  to  have  made 
Eckgland.  The  Spanish  oEBcers'  lances,  fitteh 
and  ^It.  The  common  soldiers'  pikes,  eighteen 
length,  pointed  inth  long  sharp  spikes,  and  abodwA 
iron.  The  Spanish  gen^td's  shield,  which  was  to  km 
been  carried  before  him  as  an  ensign  of  honour ;  vf^ 
which  are  depicted,  in  most  oorious  workmanship,  A* 
labours  of  Hercules. 

Here  oJso  are  deposited  several  Danish  and  San 
clubs,  a  sort  of  weapons  which  the  Danes  and  Saxoas  m 
said  to  have  used  in  their  conquests  of  England ;  ao  i» 
strument  called  King  Henry  Vlll.'s  walkiog-st^,  wA 
three  match-lock  pistols  in  t^  and  coverings  to  keep  ik 
charges  dry ;  a  large  wooden  cannon,  called  Policy,  b^ 
cause,  as  is  said,  when  King  Henry  Vin.  besieged  Bsl- 
loign,  the  roads  being  impassable  for  heavy  cam 
caused  a  number  of  diese  wooden  ones  to  be 
and  mounted  on  nroper  batteries  before  the  town,  ss  t 
real  cannon,  which  so  terrified  the  French  cotnmandnl, 
that  he  gave  up  the  place  without  firing  a  shot ;  andlbes* 
with  which  Ann  Bullen,  the  mother  of  Queen  ElisabeA, 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Eliabed^ 
were  beheaded. 

The  other  curiosities  in  this  place  are,  a  train  of  link 
cannon,  neatly  mounted  on  proper  carriages,  being  a  pR- 
sent  from  the  foundry  of  London  to  King  Charles  I.  m* 
a  child,  to  assist  him  in  learning  the  artof  gnnnerf;  *c» 
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made  with  the  blades  of  MrftheB.  fixed  straight  to  ^ 
of  poles,  and  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Moninoiith's 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  in  the  reign  of  Jamei  II,  i 
lartizans  that  were  carried  at  the  fuoeml  of  King 
am  III. ;  and  a  model  of  an  admirable  machine,  the 
n  of  which  was  brought  from  Italy,  by  Sir  Thomas 
«,  at  the  ha7.ard  of  his  life.  The  latter  t^iect  of  at- 
>n  is  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  silk,  ana  waa  first 
;d  in  the  year  1734,  by  Sir  Thomas,  at  bis  own  ex- 
:,  in  an  island  of  the  river  Derwent,  facing  the  town 
!rby.  It  works  three  capital  engines  fer  making  or> 
ne,  or  thrown  silk ;  has  26,586  wheels ;  and  97,746 
ments,  which  are  all  worked  by  one  water-wheel, 
turns  round  three  times  in  a  siDula.  By  every  turn 
e  water-wheel,  the  machine  twists  73,726  yards  <rf' 
hread,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  it  will  twist 
196,320  yards ;  yet  any  single  wheel  or  movement 
be  stopped,  without  impeding  the  rest ;  and  the 
i  is  govemeil  by  one  regulator.  This  machine  waa 
;ht  of  such  importance  by  the  legislature,  that,  on  the 
ation  of  the  patent  whidi  Sir  Thomas  had  obtainecl 
le  sole  use  of  it  dnriag  14  years,  tha  parlianeat 
ed  him  14,000'.,  as  a  ferther  recompense  for  thf 
d  he  ran,  and  the  sipense  ha  had  incurMd,  by  intro- 
ig  and  erecting  it,  on  condition  diat  he  shoota  aofier 
feet  model  of  it  to  be  taken,  in  order  ts  secnre  and 
ituate  the  invention. 

irthward  of  the  White  Tower  is  a  noble  bnilding, 
1  the  Grand  Steorfr-hoaae,  extending  S4d  feet  in 
fa,  and  60  in  breadth.  It  was  begun  by  King  James 
id  finished  by  William  III.  who  erected  that  magni- 
t  room  called  the  New,  or  Small  Armory,  to  whidi 
is  a  paKtage  by  a  folding-door,  adjoining  to  the  east 
if  the  Tower  chapel,  which  leads  to  a  gruKl  staircase 
ly  ascanL  On  the  left  nde  of  the  uppermoat  land- 
s  a  workshop,  in  which  are  constantly  employed 
t  fonrtecD  furbiihers,  in  cleaning  repairmg,  and  ar- 
ing  ^e  arms  contained  in  this  place ;  which  are  so 
Uy  ^spgsed,  that  at  one  view  may  be  sea  anna  iir 
*  290,000  men,  all  bright  and  fit  for  sarrioe  at  a  tao* 
Vwamiaf^  Of  Ike  disposition  of  these  arms  no  ads* 
t  iiea  amt  be  Jnimed  by  dcscripboD  ;aiid  there  aie  ■ 
72 
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thouaand  pecuUahtiei  iD  the  dispositiOD  of  so  nUk<» 
rietv  wVic^  no  desciiptioD  can  reach. 

Jpou  the  ^und-nooi,  under  the  small  umoi^,  ii  i 
laige  lOom  of  equal  dimeniianB  with  that,  supported  bj 
twenty  piUus,  ul  hung  round  with  warlike  implemoU. 
This  room,  which  contains  the  royal  train  of  aitillen.  ' 
24  feet  high,  and  is  full  of  the  most  dreadful  engioeta 
destruction ;  besides  harness  for  horses,  men's  hsncK 
drag-ropes,  trophies  of  standards,  colours,  j-c. 

lilastwatd  of  the  White  Tower,  is  tlie  Horse-anwin. 
consisting  of  a  plain  brick  building,  ia  which  are  (etenl 
cariosities. 

Before  the  room-door  is  the  figure  of  a  grenadier  a  ta 
acc9ii:icmentv,  as  if  upon  duty,  with  hia  piece 
upon  his  arm.  Within  the  room,  on  the  left  hand,  m 
figures  as  large  as  life,  of  horse  and  fool*  supposed  tab 
drawn  up  in  military  order,  to  attend  a  line  of  kia^  oa  i^ 
other  side  of  the  room,  shown  in  the  following  ordu: 
King  George  I.  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  with  a  tm- 
cheon  in  his  hand,  seated  on  a  white  horse,  richly  cipan- 
soned,  having  a  fine  Turkey  bridle  gilt,  with  a  globt 
crescent,  and  star,  velvet  furniture  laced  with  gold,  ai 
gold  trappings.  King  William  III.  dressed  in  the  salt  of 
armour  worn  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battled 
Greasy ;  he  is  mounted  on  a  sorrel  horse,  whose  furniture 
is  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  holds  in  iuJ 
right  band  a  flaming  sword.  Kiug  Charles  II.  dressed  in 
armour,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  seated  on  a  G« 
horse,  richly  caparisoned,  with  crimson  velvet,  laced  'iii 
gold.  King  Charles  1.  in  a  rich  suit  of  gilt  armour,  n 
riously  wrought,  presented  to  him  by  the  city  of  Loiuios 
whtn  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  James  1.  in  a  compku 
suit  of  figured  armour,  with  a  truncheon  ia  his  n^' 
hand.  King  Edward  VI.  in  a  curious  suit  of  steel  annoc. 
whereon  are  depicted,  in  different  compartments,  a  vaniif 
of  scripture  histories ;  he  sits  like  the  rest  on  horsetucl 
with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand.  King  Henry  VIII,  inhiso« 
armour,  which  is  of  polished  steel,  with  the  foliages  ^~ 
and  bearing  a  sword  in  his  right  hand.  King  Henry  TIL 
who  also  holds  a  sword,  and  is  sealed  on  horsebsck  is* 
complete  suit  of  armour,  finely  wrought,  and  washed  *A 
•iWer.    King  Edward  V  who   with  hU  brother  Rittei 
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3   «u  imotheTed  \a  the  Tower,  by  ordei  of  their  uncle  and 

A    caudiaD  Richard  III. ;  and  having  been  proclaimed  kinr, 

E'   Dot  never  crowned,  a  crown  ii  suspended  over  his  head: 

■;  Iw  holds  a  lance  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  dressed  ui  a 

!E  rich  suit  of  armour.     King  Edward  IV.  in  a  bright  anit  oi 

irt  annour,  studded,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.     Kinr 

:;    Henry  VI.,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  IV.     King  Edward  III. 

;.    with  a  venerable  beard,  in  a  suit  of  plain  briebt  armouTt 

with  two  crowns  on  his  sword,  alluding  to  his  having  been 

crowned  king  both  of  England  and  France.     King  £d- 

^rard  I.  dressed  in  a  very  curious  suit  of  gilt  armonr,  and 

in  ahoes  of  mail,  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand.  And  Wil- 

lum  the  Conqueror,  the  first  in  the  line,  though  the  last 

•hown,  ID  a  suit  of  plain  armour. 

He  other  principal  curiosities  in  this  room  are  a  larga 
tilting-lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk ;  a  com- 
plete luit  of  armour,  made  for  King  Henry  VIII.  when  he 
wu  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  rough  from  the  hammer ;  a 
■mall  suit  of  armour  made  for  King  Charles  II.  when  he 
waa  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  with  a  piece  of 
•rmoar  for  his  horse's  head;  real  coals  of  mail,  called 
Srigandine  jackets,  consisting  of  small  bits  of  steel,  >o 
artnilly  quilted  one  over  another,  as  to  resist  the  point  of 
«  aword,  and  perhaps  a  musket-ball,  and  yet  so  nexible, 
that  the  wearer  may  bend  his  body  any  way,  as  welt  aa  la 
■n  ordinary  suit  of  clothes;  an  Indian  suit  of  armour', 
Mntby  the  Great  Mogul  as  a  present  to  King  Charles  II.; 
tbe  armour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  son 
of  Edward  III.;  and  a  droll  figure  of  one  William  Somen, 
■aid  to  have  been  jester  to  King  Henry  VIII. 

Over  the  door  of  the  armory,  on  the  inside,  is  a  target, 

OD  which  are  engraved  the  figures  of  Justice,  Fortune  and 

Fortitude ;  and  the  walls  of  the  room  are  entirely  lined 

'     with  various  pieces  of  armour   for   horses'  heads   and 

'     breasts,  targets,  and  many  pieces  that  now  want  a  name. 

(         About  twenty  yards  east  of  the  grand  store-bouse,  or 

new  armory,  is  the  Jcwel-ofBce :   a  dark  stone  room,  in 

^Thi*  is  recknucd  a  gntt  ciirioiitv,  beioF  made  of  iran  qtiiBi, 
•acta  Bbotii  [wo  iiicbea  li>ug,  liarljr  ja|iauneJ,  anil  ranged  in  ruwa, 
■ac  raw  eaiily  alippiug  uvcr  uiuther  ;  Ibex  art  bouud  tusd'"'  "<lh 
rilk  twin,  uid  are  lucd  in  Imlia  u  ■  dercucc  asaim*.  dirti  and 
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^tech  llhi  jaiih'rf  fee  crawn  an  deponted.    Itejevril 
ihimiiiWi  ilih  liwii  irr  those  fdilowing: 
:  iXha  ■■paid  orawn,  with  which  it  is  pretended  id  t» 

luiy  nTwililOTil  ^T""  ' crowned,  since  Edwaid  tki 

"    --~  TI4842;     It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with  d* 


moods,  rn^se,  emeralds,  sapphires,  mad  pearls.  Theaa 
wtlhia  is  of  pnTple  velvet,  liued  with  white  tofielj,  tonri 
up  with  three  rows  of  ennine.  The  g^Jdeo  orl),  or  fMt 
put  into  the  king's  ri^t  h«nd.  before  he  is  crowned :  mJ 
borne  in  his  left,  nith  the  soeptn  in  fats  right,  opta  b 
ntttrn  into  WestmlDiter^hslI,  kftet  b*  u  aowmti  «  Waft- 
nbister-abbey. 


-  Hheglobe  b  &bont  sis  inches  in  dtamsler,  «dniitt 
j>evl,  and  enriclted  with  precious  stonei.  On  tie  l(»k 
aa.'Wbotbjst  of  &  rtolct  colour,  tietalj  aa  mA  nrf  ■  Ut 


h^^'sct  with  a  Tioh  cross  of  gold,  adorned  widi 

pefctls,  <ind  oChcT  jewels ;  the  whole  fae^fat  of  the  bd  il 

ckren  inches. 

The  golden  sceptre,  with  its  cross  set  upon  a  larp 
•methjat  of  gn«t  Tklae,  gwnished  roud  with  laHi  ilis 
itaDds.  The  top  rises  inW  a  flenr-d«-lis  of  aiz  knves,  •! 
enriched  with  piwdous  stones;  from  wbeDco  * 
id,  or  ball,  made  of  die  amethyst  alrendy 
loeptie  widt  the  dorc,  the  emblem  of  pem 


The  soeptie  with  the  dorc,  the  emblem  of  peneci  p 
on  the  top  of  a  small  Jemsaiem  cross,  findj  oraai 
vridi  ttdils-diamonds,  and  jewels  of  great  TBine.    St  Ed- 


ward's  stiff,  foor  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  tencdi, 
and  three  inches  three  quarters  in  circumference,  all  J 
beaten  gold,  which  is  carried  before  the  king  at  his  eon- 
nation.  The  rick  crown  of  statn  worn  by  his  majesty  a 
parliament,  in  wfaieh  is  a  iBTge  emerald,  seven  incfaa 
round,  a  pearl,  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  worid,  and  s 
ruby  of  inestimabla  value.  The  crown  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  carried  together  with  the  kia;! 
crown,  as  often  as  his  majesty  goes  to  the  parliament-huust. 
by  the  keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  attended  by  the  ward»r», 
to  Whitehall,  where  both  crowns  are  delivered  tn  tbe 
officers  appointed  to  receive  them,  who,  with  some  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  carry  them  to  the  robing  rooms  adjoin- 
in^  to  the  flonte  of  Lords,  where  his  majesty  and  tha 
Prince  of  Wales  put  on  their  robes.  The  king  wears  his 
crown  on  Ui  head  while  he  siu  upon  the  tnrcuiei  b«l 
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iR   daX  of  tlie  prince  is  placed  before  him.    Aa  iood  u  th* 
^    kioj;  i>  disrobed,  the  crowns  are  carried  back  to  the 
^    tower,  and  again  locked  up  in  the  jewel-office. 
2        The  crown,  globe  and  iceptre  of  Queeo  Mary,  with  the 
,     diadem  ihe  wore  at  her  corotiatiun  with  her  consort  Wil- 
liam III.     An  iroiy  iceptre,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  mada 
for  die  queen  of  Jamei  II.,  whose  garniture  is  gold,  en»- 
Melled  with  white.     The  curtana,  or  sword  of  mercy,  tha 
Uade  of  which  is  thirty-two  inches  long,  and  nearly  two 
bioad,  without  a  point,  carried  before  the  king  at  his  coro- 
■ation,  between  the  two  swords  of  justice.     The  golden 

rrs,  and  the  armilla^,  or  bracelets  for  the  wrists,  which 
Bgh  very  antique,  are  worn  at  the  coronation.  The 
•mpuUa,  or  eagle  of  gold,  which  is  finely  engraved,  and. 
holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  ar« 
aoointed  with ;  and  the  golden  spoon  that  the  bishops 
poor  the  oil  into.  The  eagle  and  spoon  are  pieces  ot 
great  antii^uity;  the  former,  including  the  pedestal,  is 
•bout  nine  inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand  about  seven 
inches ;  the  head  of  the  eagle  screws  off  about  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  which  is  made  hollow  for  holding  tlie  holy 
imI  ;  and  when  the  king  is  anointed,  the  oil  it  poured  into 
the  spoon  out  of  the  bird's  bill. 

A  rich  salt-seller  of  state,  in  the  form  of  the  squars 
white  tower ;  the  workmanship  is  exquisitely  fine :  it  is  of 
sold,  and  used  only  on  the  king's  table  at  the  coronation. 
A  noble  silver  font,  doubly  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought ;  in 
which  the  royal  family  are  christened.  And  a  large  silver 
Ibontain  presented  to  Charles  II  by  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, curiously  wrought.  Here  also  are  deposited  all 
the  crown  jewels  worn  by  the  princes  and  princesses  at  co- 
II,  and  an  abundance  of  curious  old  plate. 


SUPPOSED  WEIGHT  OF  A  HRST-RATE 

MAN-OF-WAR 

A  KAR  in  health  consumes,  in  the  spaae  of  34  hours 

about  ei^t  pounds  of  victuals  and  drink,  consequently 

8,000  pounds  of  provisions  are  required  daily  in  such  a 

Mp.     Now  let  ■*  suppose  her  to  be  fitted  oat  for  tloM 
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noDllu  only,  and  m  ihallfiad  that  dw  mat  ba  Us 
wilb  720,000  povndi  of  pnmuoiu.  A  Urg*  facMM 
pottader  iraipa  about  6,100  ponnda  if  made  af  tarn, 
and  about  A,600  poimds  if  of  inn;  and  micnl^  ihM 
an  38  oc  30  of  nwae  on  board  aahip  ariOOgm,tki 
wei|^t  oC  wfaidi,  ezdouve  of  tbat  of  tkeit  eairiifi^ 
amounts  to  183,000  poundi.  On  dw  aecood  deck  3t 
twenh-few  poandett,  each  of  wbidi  wdg^  dwot  5,191 
poondi,  and  tlAtefon  aht^etber,  163,000  powMb,  mi 
tba  T^^'  of  tbo  36  or  38  tvelfn-poaadas  on  Ae  ln« 
dad,  unoonta  to  abont  76yi00  ponnda,  and  dtat  of  Ac 
14 uz-poondetaon^ni^CT deck  to  aboat 36,600 pool^ 
and  bwdea  that,  on  tbe  ronnd  topa,  there  an  em  Am- 
poandaia,  and  swivdt.  Now,  if  to  dua  we  add,  that  Ac 
coatpleta  diane  of  a  for^-two  poonder  wi'  '  ~*~^ 
6i  pounda,  and  Ih^  at  leaat  npwuds  of  100 
nquied  fat  eadk  gnn,  we  ihall  find  thia  to  : 
to  the  same  weight  ai  the  goat  themselres. 
to  thia,  we  must  leflect,  thaterery  ship  must  have,  bjaif 
of  piovidiDg  against  exigencies,  at  least  another  set  a 
aaili,  cables,  cordage,  and  tacklinirs,  which  altogdkr 
amount  to  a  considerable  weight.  The  ttor««,  likewii^ 
consisling  of  planks,  pitch,  and  tow ;  the  chests  bdoep 
ing  to  the  o£Gcen  ana  sailors ;  the  surgeon's  stores,  tad 
various  other  articlei  requisite  on  a  long  voyage  ;  as  sIn 
the  small  arms,  bayonets,  swords,  and  pistols,  are  do  is* 
considerable  load ;  to  which  we  must  finally  add,  the 
weight  of  the  crew,  which  Is  Dotveiy  trifling;  so  that  <M 
of  these  large  ships  carries  at  least  2,iG2  tons  bordca, 
or  4,334,000  pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  is  steered  uA 
governed  with  as  much  ease  aa  the  smallest  boac— Gi» 
templatwe  PhUotopker. 


EXPENSE  OF  BUILDING  A  FIRST-RATE 
MAN-OF-WAR. 

A  vtRST-RAT£  man-of-war  has  its  gnn-deck  from  lA 
to  174  feet  in  length,  and  fh>m  44  to  50  feet  broad ;  co» 
tarns  from  1  313  to  1,883  tons;  has  from  706  to  800  »■; 
and  carries  from  96  to  HO  guns.    Hits  shipreqnins 


LAND-SAILINO.  CABBIAGBS*  MS 

boat  60,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  uses  180,000po«iidi 
frough  hemp  in  the  cordage  and  sails  for  it.  The  groand 
a  which  the  timber  for  a  74  gan-ship  would  require  to 
row,  would  be  14  acres.  It  requires  3,000  loads  of 
mber,  each  load  containing  51  cubic  feet;  1,^0  well* 
rown  trees  of  two  loads  each,  will  cover  14  acres  at  90 
iet  asunder ;  3,000  loads  of  rough  oak,  at  2t.  per  Iboti 
r  51.  per  load  will  cost  15,000/. — Millaed's  Cyclopedia, 


LAND^AILING  CARRIAGES. 

The  carriage  in  which  Mr.  Slater  a  few  years  skico 
ent  over  land  with  despatches  to  the  East  Indies  aa4 
mversed  the  Arabian  deserts,  went  at  the  astonishing^ 
ite  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  so  that  it  was  supposed  (mm 
iexandria  it  would  reach  Bassora  in  a  few  days.  It  waa 
onstructed  with  broad  wheels,  and  impelled  by  sails  hi 
le  same  manner  as  a  ship,  and  so  contrived,  that  it  went 
s  close  to  the  wind  as  any  cutter ;  and  carried  swivels 
>  g^ard  afi^inst  the  wandering  Arabs.  When  Mr.  Slater 
rst  set  ofi  in  this  machine,  the  wind  was  (air  and  mode-> 
Ite,  and  he  was  accompanied  many  miles  by  a  consideiw 
ble  number  of  persons,  mounted  on  camels,  and  fleet 
orses,  whom  curiosity  attracted ;  but,  in  some  time,  the 
rind  freshening,  the  motion  became  so  rapid,  that  they 
rere  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  At  Alexandria 
everal  ingenious  mechanics  have  improved  upon  this 
urious  mode  of  progression,  and  'it  is  said  that  machines 
re  now  contriving,  which  will  travel  even  with  more  ex* 
edition,  and  yet  with  perfect  security. 

This  curious  machine  is  thus  described  by  tne  cele- 
rated  Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  body  of  it  being  somewhat  like  a  boat,  moving  upon 
)ur  wheels,  of  an  equal  bigness,  with  two  sails  like  those 
f  a  ship,  there  being  some  contrivance  to  turn  and  steer 

by  moving  a  rudder,  which  is  placed  behind  the  two 
incunost  wheels ;  and  for  the  stopping  of  it,  this  must 
e  done,  either  by  letting  down  the  sail,  or  turning  it 
om  the  wind. 

Similar  inventions  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  HoUaad« 
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UUk  veueLa  for  Odb  or  two  persons  go  upon  the  «. 
bsving  sledges  inatead  of  wheels,  and  are  driven  wtt  i 
ssiL  The  bodifs  of  them  like  little  boats,  are  MCts- 
stmcted,  ^st  if  the  ice  abould  break,  tibeir  ma;  yet  mM 
carry  a  man  upoa  the  water,  where  the  sail  would  be  m 
oaefu)  for  the  motion  of  the  boat-^BisBOP  WiLKint 
MaHiBmatiail  Magic. 


BALLOONS. 

No  discovery  has  ever  been  made,  which  drew  the  it  ] 
a  more  geoeral  admiration,  or  excited  more  ezlran^ 
Ik^s  of  utility  to  man,  than  that  of  aerostation.  It  n( 
ao  Booner  announced,  than  already  in  the  imaginatimDi 
vany,  couDtriea  were  connected,  and  commercial  intE^ 
course  maintained,  with  unheard  of  advantages,  wkh 
philosophy  was  to  receive  vast  treasures  of  new  fact!  to 
extend  lier  borders.  How  few  of  these  great  cxpectatioai, 
ailer  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  have  been  realized; 
and  bow  little  has  been  added  to  the  real  knowle*!^  ik 
convenience  of  life,  will  be  discovered  from  a  review  <^ 
the  most  interesting  facts  that  the  various  voyages  wbick 
have  been  performed  have  brought  to  light.  Let  rt, 
at  the  same  time,  be  duly  observed,  that  the  art  is  Jtill 
in  its  infancy,  aud  that  the  intimate,  thoug'h  not  alwm 
soon  discovered,  connexion  between  one  fact  or  one 
branch  of  knowledge  and  another,  eqiiallv  forbid  n^ta 
consider  in  vain  the  exertions  already  made,  or  tkoM 
which  may  yet  be  required,  before  any  decisive  ndvanta^ 
are  derived  from  aiirostalion. 

Of  the  various  c i re um stances  observed  by  aeronauti 
durini,'-  their  vovages,  when  the  apprehensions  of  their 
safety  lia^  ceased,  none  impresses  them  so  stron^y  u 
the  Btilliiesg  that  reiinis  around  ;  with  some  few  cxcrpticmi 
they  hear  no  wind,  whatever  may  be  its  violence.  »oT 
perceive  theirmotion,  whatewr  may  be  its  rapidilv.  To 
account  for  this,  it  must  he  considered,  that  the' air  rt. 
with  respect  to  Hum,  at  rest,  for  they  move  at  the  san* 
rate  with  it.  It  is  also  reniaikiiWe'that  they  never  «■ 
perience  any  sickness  or  giddiness.     In  one  instaoce,  th* 


■BtBnMt,  kfler  his  descAtit,  wai  affected  with  a  Mmporeiy 
daaflMM,  but  the  wet  and  cold  which  he  had  experienced, 
would  probaUy  have  had  the  aanie  effect  upon  him  in  a 
4ematnal  joarnej.  Difficnln  of  respiration  has  erer 
been  an  object  of  notice.  Of  all  methods  of  travellini^, 
ttat  in  a  balloon  appe&rt  to  people  in  ^neral  to  be  tM 
aott  nniafe ;  but  this  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  a  cursotr 
Tiew  of  the  subject ;  the  accidents  which  have  happened, 
particularly  those  which  have  terminated  fatally,  are  ex- 
tremely few  Id  number,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  precautions  which  are  easily  observed;  we  hare  seen 
eran  that  a  rent  of  fiO  feet  long,  in  a  Montgolfier,  pro- 
daced  no  disaster.  It  should  also  not  be  omitted,  that 
voyages  have  been  performed  in  all  weathers,  and  at  all 
•euona  of  the  year,  and  that  lightning  which  had  been 
dreaded  as  a  potent  enemy,  has  never  interposed ;  upoa 
the  whole,  it  appears  probable,  that  a  voyage  in  a  balloon 
it  not  more  likely  to  endanger  the  personal  safety  of  an 
individual,  than  a  voyage  from  England  to  Ireland  on 
the  sea. 

The  longest  aeronatic  excursion  ever  taken  was  by 
Blanchard  and  Chevalier  de  rEpinard,  from  Lisle ;  they 
Invened  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The  greatest  height 
«ver  attained  in  this  way,  appears  to  have  been  by  Morrean 
•ad  Bertrand,  who,  from  Dijon,  ascended  to  the  hei^ 
«f  13,000  feet. 

lite  ascending  power  of  a  balloon  is  equal  to  the  weight 
liy  which  it  is  lighter  ^an  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air* 

SEverr  cubic  foot  of  inflammable  air  may  be  considered 
nal  to  3^  drams  avoirdupois,  which  i*  about  one-sixtk 
the  weight  of  common  air.  Hence,  if  the  capacity  of 
a  balloon  be  such  that  it  contains  12,000  cubical  feet  of 
tfaii  gaa,  its  ascending  power  may  be  estimated  at  12,000 
esDcea ;  and  therefore  the  aeronaut,  with  the  boat,  and  all 
odier  appendages,  must  weigh  less  than  this.  An  in- 
flammable air-balloon,  if  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  will  jnst 
■office  for  a  single  person. 

In  a  rarefied  air-balloon,  or  Montgolfier,  the  «r  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  above  onc-third  lighter  than  common 
air ;  and  a  machine  of  this  sort  must  therefore  be  in  that 
pioportioa  lai^er  than  the  other,  to  hare  w  eqoal  >s- 
ret, 
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,  To  witness  the  flight  of  a  large  balloon,  has  sn  effcS 
upon  the  mtud  as  difficult  to  describe  as  it  is  iniposiihic 
not  to  feel.  So  spacious  a  globe,  with  the  magnifiMict 
of  the  decorations,  excite  admiration ;  the  I4>parpntl7  p»- 
carious  situation  of  the  adventurers,  raises  apprchensioi; 
a  machine  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions,  majeiticilii 
making  its  way  through  a  medium  which  is  iacapabltc/ 
supporting  a  feather :  impressions  from  al)  ihe  sooim 
combine  to  form  a  mingled  sentiment  of  the  deepettiH' 
terest,  unlike  that  produced  by  any  other  exhibitioo  d 
art.  Many  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  specurit 
without  shedding  tears,  others  have  iuvoluniaiily  lifted 
their  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  or  fallen  upon  their 
knees  ;  several  have  fainted,  and  at  Lunardi's  first  asceat, 
a  delicate  female  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings  that  ^ 
died  upon  the  spot. — Panorama  of  Science  and  Art, 


THE  LIFE-BOAT. 

Marihers  are  indebted  for  this  admirable  invention ts 
Mr.  Greathead,  an  eminent  boal-builder  of  South  Shields. 
The  boat  measures  30  feet  by  10,  and  resembles  in  foia 
a  common  Greenland  boat,  but  more  flat  in  the  botlom. 
The  quantity  of  cork  employed  in  the  construction  is  about 
seven  hundred  weight,  with  which  the  boat  is  lined  on 
tlie  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  gunwales,  two  feet  ii 
breadth ;  the  seats  being  also  BUed  with  the  same  materiiL 
It  is  rowed  by  ten  men,  doubly  banked,  and  steered)^ 
one  at  each  end  with  oars,  being  alike  in  its  form  at  bou 
ends,  and  contrived  so  as  not  to  sink  in  the  sand.  Tlui 
boat  draws  very  little  water,  and  can  carry  twenty  p»- 
sons  even  when  full  of  water.  Being  water-proof,  and 
rendered  buoyant  by  cork,  it  always  keeps  afloat,  pre- 
serving its  equilibrium  without  any  danger  of  oversettii^. 
It  is  able  to  contend  against  the  most  tremendous  tet, 
naving  never  failed,  in  a  single  instance,  of  conveyinE  » 
ship's  crew  to  shore  in  safety.  The  vessel,  when  compltK 
and  copper  uailed,  costs  about  150/.  This  boat  has  a- 
cceded  every  expectation.  During  the  last  eighteen  years, 
not  ftwcr  than  between  200  and  300  lives  have  been  sare^ 
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at  the  cntnoce  of  the  Tyne  alone,  wbtch  othenriae  nrait 
have  been  loat ;  and  in  do  iastance  has  it  failed.  The 
fiiat  trial  of  this  boat  was  in  the  year  1790  ;  and  in  1S03, 
the  Society  of  Ana  rewarded  the  inventor  with  their  gold 
medal,  and  50  guineaifor  the  invention^— Millard's 


DIVING-BELL. 

Tbb  Divinp-Betl  ia  a  machine  lo  contrived,  that  the 
dner  is  safely  conveyed  to  any  reaaonable  depth;  and 
may  stay  more  or  less  time  under  the  water,  as  the  bell  ia 
fgnwXet  or  less.  It  is  most  conveniently  made  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  the  smallest  base  being  closed,  and 
tlte  larger  open.  It  is  to  be  poised  with  lead,  and  so 
suspended,  that  it  may  sink  full  of  air,  with  its  open  baiia 
downward,  and  as  near  aa  may  be  in  a  situation  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  so  as  to  close  with  the  surface  of  the  water 
all  at  once. 

Under  this  covercle  the  diver  sitting  sinks  down  with 
the  included  air  to  the  depth  desired  ;  and  if  the  cavi^  of 
the  vessel  can  contain  a  tun  of  water,  a  single  man  nuT 
Ruuun  a  full  hour  without  much  inconvenience,  and  at 
five  or  iiz  fathoms  deep.  But  the  lower  he  goes,  still 
the  more  the  inclined  air  cnntracli  itself,  according  lo  the 
weight  of  the  water  that  compressed  it ;  so  that  at  33  feet 
deep  the  bell  becomes  half  full  of  water,  the  pressure  of 
ibe  incumbent  water  being  then  equal  to  that  of  the  al- 
moaphere ;  and  at  all  other  depths,  the  space  occupied  by 
the  compressed  air  in  the  upper  part  of  its  capacity,  is  to 
the  space  tilled  with  water,  aa  33  feet  to  the  depth  of  the 
Bvr&ce  of  the  water  in  the  bell  below  the  common  surface 
of  it.  And  this  condensed  air,  being  taken  in  with  the 
breath,  soon  insinuates  itself  into  all  the  cavities  of  the 
body ;  and  has  no  ill  effect,  provided  the  bell  be  permitted 
to  descend  so  slowly  as  to  allow  time  for  that  purpose. 

When  die  English,  in  1588,  dispersed  the  ^tanish  fleet, 
celled  the  Invincible  Armada,  part  of  the  ships  went  to 
tiie  bottom,  near  the  Isle  of  Hull,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland  :  and  some  of  these,  according  to  the  acconat 
of  the  Spaniib  prisoners,  contained  great  riches.    TUs 
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nfoflnatioB excited, froiB  time  to  time,  the  mimimtl^t 
tdMton;  ndgvn  ms  to  tevvnl  aOmoftt  to  fMi 
f^rtofthaliUBMnw.    faHbefMr  l«6i,anMiai 

«  fiwtnms  M  to  briac  mt  Hne  caniM,  aUd^bMiNt 
mm  not  wgnin^  to  defraj  dM  f  wii.    Of  *■ 

attemptB,  and  the  kind  of  diving-bell  aaed  ia  lbai,4l 
leader  will  find  an  account  in  a  work  printed  at  Raia- 
dam  in  1669,  and  entitled  "  G.  Sinelari  Art  aom  4 
magna  gramtata  et  levilalit.''  In  tine  Tear  1680,  ViUiH 
Phipps,  a  native  o(  America,  fomud  a  pfoject  Coc  im^ 
img  aud  unloading  a  rich  ^waiih  dip^  mmk  «■  Aftlrt 
tf  Riapaniola;  and  represented  km  fliB  m«aA*|to 
i&le  uanner.ABt  kk^  Cbaries  O.  f|«i«  Un  «.ri%lri 


hiiiirtyj  tonwA  yewAag  iiiitimmj  tm  tfa 
He  letMd  m  tM  fc«r 

mbsciiplion  promoted  chiefly  by  the  doke  oC  Mbcan^ 


e  jtm  IMS;  tat  bMfv^ 
■nn  conviction  flf  oie  possibility  of  "*  *        *  ~~  * 


die  Bon  of  the  celebrated  Monk,  Phtppt 
1687,  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  havinp 
engaged  to  divide  the  profit  according  to  the  'SO  i 
of  which  the  Kubscriplion  coastKted.  At  fint,  d  ki 
hdMui  piovtid  fruuieu ;  bat  at  iatt,  when  Ju*  falieHf 
«M  dmoM  ntliniT  ezfauMed,  he  -wm  so  Iscfcy  hS 
bring  op,  frtm  the  mpA  of  six  or  Kvea  fikdMMU,  M  aMb 
treasure,  that  faa  ntomed  to  Englaad  wit^  the  vibe  <i 
300,0001  Merii^.  Of  this  snm  he  himMtf  get  ital 
16,0002.  othen  say  90,000/.,  and  the  dnke  90,0001.  ite 
be  came  back,  so^  penoai  cedeavoored  to  pcnoii 
the  king  to  seiie  both  the  ship  and  the  caivo,  ^ricr  t 
pretence  that  Phippi,  when  he  solicited  for  hia  utajtiiy^ 
penoiasioD,  had  not  given  accarate  informatiak  reapeHiig 
dte  busiaeas.  But  tbe  king  anawerad,  with  modi  gMfr 
new  of  mind,  that  he  knew  Fhippa  to  be  an  honeat  Hi^ 
aad  that  he  and  hia  fiienda  ahoiud  diara  tlie  vriiole  aao^ 
Aem,  had  he  returned  viA  double  die  valee.  Hia  majei^ 
even  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  koii^thood,  ta 
ahew  how  mnch  he  waa  aMiaSed  widi  hia  conduct.  Vt 
know  not  the  construction  of  Hiipps'a  ^tparatna;  batrf 
the  old  figures  of  a  dtvinr  machkie,  that  which  appinachM 
■earest  to  the  divin^bel^  is  in  a  bocA  6a  fiirtificatiaa,  ij 
I«rine,  i^  deacribea  a  square  bos,  bonad  t«ead  m 
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hich  ii  fnniLBheil  with  windows,  end  hat  a  itool 
to  it  for  the  diver.  This  iDgmioos  coaUivaace 
3,  however,  to  be  older  than  that  Italian ;  at  leut, 
i  not  pretend  to  be  the  inventor  of  it. 
r  varioui  attempt*  at  improTement  in  this  macaiM, 
Tent  people,  incceeded  Dr.  HaHey,  whote  bell  mw 
cieotly  understood  from  the  following  acconnt  •.—It 
ide  of  wood,  containing  about  sixty  cnbtc  feet  m 
cavity,  and  was  in  the  form  of  a  tnuicated  cooe, 
diameter  at  the  top  was  three  feet,  and  at  the  boU 
e.  It  was  so  loaded  with  lead,  that  it  could  mo 
n  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  no  other,  la  tho  . 
I  a  window  to  let  in  light,  and  likewise  a  cock  to 
the  hot  air  that  had  been  breathed ;  and  below, 
I  yard  under  the  bell,  was  a  stage,  suspended  by 
apes,  each  of  which  was  charged  with  about  one 
d  weight  to  keep  it  steady.  To  supply  air,  tha 
d  a  cou^c  of  barrels  so  cased  with  lead,  ai  to  sink 
mpty,  each  having  a  bung-hole  in  its  lowest  part 
n  the  water  as  the  air  in  them  condensed  od  uieii 
t,  and  to  let  it  out  again  when  they  were  drawn  up 
m  below.  To  a  hole  in  the  uppermost  part  of  these 
ed  a  leathern  trunk  or  hose,  long  enough  to  fall 
the  buDghole,  and  kept  down  by  a  weight,  in  such 
that  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrels  coald 
«pe,  unless  the  lowef  ends  of  these  hose  were 
ip.  These  air  barrels  were  made  to  rise  and  fall 
D  buckets  in  a  well ;  by  means  of  these  bands  fnA 
continually  supplied  from  above,  and  it  was  dons 

I  much  ease,  that  two  men,  with  leas  than  half  tbeit 
h,  conid  perform  all  the  labour  required.  By  <A 
nal  contrivance,  it  was  found  practicable  for  a  <UTCr 
)utof  the  engine,  to  some  distance  from  it,  the  air 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  ctmtinual  stream  by  imall 

pipes. 
It  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  diving 

Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Spalding,  and  several  other  mo- 
il gentlemen ;  yet  it  roust  be  acknowledged,  that 

II  these  improvements,  this  very  curious  mat^iins 
■  to  have  been  outdone,  in  some  respects,  by  •■ 
on  of  the  famous  Cornelius  Drebell,  if  all  be  tnt 
1  an  told  about  iL    Ha  contrived  not  only  a  veMsl 
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to  be  rowed  under  water,  but  also  a  liquid  that  would  nf 
ply  the  want  of  freih  air.  The  veBsel  was  made  for  )u»( 
James  I.,  and  curted  twelve  rowers,  besides  the  paua- 
gers.  It  was  tried  in  the  rirer  Thames,  and  one  of  lit 
persons  who  was  in  the  vessel  when  the  experiments 
made,  told  it  to  another  who  gave  an  account  of  it  b>  tii 
ingenious  Mr.  Bovle.  As  to  the  liquor,  Mr.  Bovie  >»■« 
us,  he  discovered  by  a  physician,  who  married  DrebelTi 
daug'hter,  that  it  was  used  as  occasion  required,  wlta 
the  air  in  the  submarine  boat  was  clog^d  by  the  bmi 
of  the  company,  and  rendered  unfit  for  respiratioD ;  il 
which  time,  by  unstopping'  a  vessel  full  of  this  liquor,  be 
could  presently  restore  to  the  troubled  air  sncti  a  quantjl' 
of  vital  parts,  as  made  it  useful  a^ain  for  a  considerahii 
time.  The  secret  of  this  liquor  Drebell  would  ncTpr  lA- 
close  to  more  than  one  person,  who  communicated  tbc 
preparation  to  Mr.  Boyle:  but  that  gentleman  seems  lo 
doubt  whether  the  virtues  of  the  liquor  were  so  effectnil 
as  reported. — Pantologia,  and  Smith's  Wondert. 


ASBESTOS,  AN  INCOMBUSTIBLE  MINER.U. 

From  this  mineral  «as  formerly  manufactured  a  sortd 
cloth,  and  likewise  paper,  which  was  considered  imperii 
able.  Pliny  says,  he  himself  had  seen  napkins  thereof 
which  being  taken  dirty  from  the  ubie  after  a  feast,  w*te 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  by  that  means  were  better  scouc«i 
than  if  they  had  been  washed  in  water.  But  the  principal 
use,  according  to  the  same  author,  was  for  the  makinf  o( 
shrouds  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap  up  the  corpse,  so  diii 
the  ashes  might  be  preserved  distinct  from  those  of  ths 
wood,  whereof  the  funeral  pile  was  composed:  and  (iie 
princes  of  Tartary,  according  to  the  account  in  the  Pi-> 
losophical  Transactions,  still  use  it  at  this  day  in  burmn; 
their  dead. 

This  mineral  is  met  with  in  potstone  or  scrpeotiM 
rocks,  either  dispersed  through  them  or  accumulated  m 
their  clefts  and  crevices,  unmixed  with  any  other  sub- 
Stance.     The  most  beautiful  comes  from  Tarentaise,  in 
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Savoy;  it  ib  io  white  fle>:ible  filament*,  lometimei  a  foo' 
long;,  of  a  pure  silky  luitie. 

"Hie  shorter  fibres,  that  are  incapable  of  being  woven, 
have  been  lometlmeg  made  into  paper,  the  proceti  o. 
-which  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  common  paper, 
except  that  a  greater  proportion  of  paste  or  size  is  re- 
quired;  aEler  having  been  made  red-hot,  however,  this 
paper  becomei  bibulous  and  brittle.  The  threads  are  also 
■otnetimes  used  as  perpetual  wicks  for  lamps;  they  re- 
quire, however,  to  be  cleaned  occasionally  from  the  soot, 
which  collects  about  them,  and  the  fibres  in  the  hottest 

SLTt  of  the  flanie  are  apt  to  run  together,  so  as  to  prevent 
e  due  supply  of  oil. 


LAMP  WITHOUT  FLAME. 

It  has  been  discovered,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that 
a  fine  plaUna  wire,  heated  red-hot,  and  held  in  the  vapour 
of  ether,  would  continue  ignited  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Gill  ha.g  practically  applied  this  discovery,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  alcohol  lamp,  on  the  following  construction:^ 
A  cylindrical  coil  of  thin  platina  wire  is  placed,  part  of  it 
round  the  cotton  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  part  of  it 
above  the  wick,  and  the  lamp  to  be  lighted  so  as  to  heat 
the  wire  to  redness ;  on  the  flame  being  blown  out,  the 
▼apour  of  the  alcohol  will  keep  the  wire  Ted-hot,  for  any 
length  of  time,  according  to  the  supply  of  alcohol,  and 
with  a  very  small  expenditure  thereof,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
stant readiness  to  kindle  German  fungus,  or  paper  pre- 
pared with  nitre,  and  by  this  means  to  light  a  sulphur- 
match,  ^c,  at  pleasure. 

l^e  proper  size  of  the  platina  wire  is  the  hundredth  part 
of  an  inch,  which  may  be  readily  known  by  wrapping  ten 
turns  of  the  wire  round  a  cylinder,  and  if  they  measure 
the  tenth  part  of  an  inch,  it  will  be  right.  A  larger  size 
will  only  yield  a  dull  red  light ;  and  a  smaller  one  is  diflS- 
cnlt  to  use. 

About  twelve  turns  of  the  wire  will  be  sufficient,  coiled 
round  any  cylindrical  body,  suited  to  the  size  of  the  wick 
of  the  lamp :  and  four  oi  five  coils  should  be  placed  on  the 
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wick,  and  the  remainder  of  the  wire  above  it  iikk 
composed  of  twelve  threads  of  the  ordinary-siiedlflip- 
cotton  yam,  with  the  platina  wire  coiled  aroand  it,  iiU 
require  about  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  to  keep  it  ali^fai 
eight  hours. 

This  lamp,  while  it  affords  a  sufficient  light  to  sbevlk 
hour  of  the  night  by  a  watch,  and  to  perform  many  (Aa 
useful  services,  does  not  disturb  persons  unaccustcniedi 
keep  a  light  burning  in  their  bed-room.  From  its  e» 
stantly  keeping  a  uniform  heat,  and  not  requiring  to  k 
snuffed,  like  other  lamps,  it  may  prove  a  valuable  aq» 
sition  to  the  chemist,  for  experiments  on  a  small  ink, 
where  a  long  continuance  of  a  gentle  heat  is  desinbk. 
Its  peculiar  safety,  as  not  a  spark  can  fall  from  it,  tod 
its  being  totally  free  from  the  unpleasant  smoke  aod 
smell  common  to  oil  lamps,  are  an  additional  recommeB- 
dation. — Literary  Journal^  ^. 


KALEIDOSCOPE. 

About  two  years  ago,  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Edinburgh,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  new  optical  instrument,  which  be 
calls  Kaleidoscope,  from  the  Greek  words,  a  beautiful fof* 
to  see.  It  consists  of  two  mirrors,  inclined  to  each  oth^r 
in  an  angle  of  ahout  30^.  The  object  looked  at  is  colourt<l 
glass,  contained  between  two  parallel  object-glasses,  and 
the  whole  is  fitted  up  like  a  small  telescope,  about  eight 
inches  long.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  olv 
iects  it  produces,  and  their  changes  are  truly  ma-jical. 
The  instrument  is  intended  to  assist  jewellers,  glass-paint- 
ers, and  other  ornamental  artists,  in  the  formation  of 
patterns,  of  which  it  produces  an  infinite  number. 


VELOCIPEDE,  OR  PEDESTRIAN'S  ACCELERATOR. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  simple  machine  is  coa- 
structed,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  art  of  skat- 
ing     It  will  appear  obvious,  from  inspecting  the  cut,  ihit 
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Kff  Ae  whole  apparatus  consists  only  of  of  a  teat  ptaced  be- 
r|  tvecna  two  wheels,  which  are  kept  in  motion  by  the  feet 
m  acting  on  the  ground,  while  a  small  guiding  pole,  held 
■   in  the  hand^  regulates  the  movement,  and  aqjusts  tlM 

Mance. 
^  The  invention  of  this  travellers*  assistant  is  Baron  von 
i:.  Drais,  a  gentleman  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
l0  Baden ;  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  a  few  years 
^  nnoe,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  No.  76,  Long-Acre;  and  it  con« 
f.  tinned  for  some  time  to  engross  much  attention.  For 
j^  such  as  take  excursions  in  parks,  or  who  have  an  oppor- 
^  tnnity  of  travelling  on  level  roads,  these  machines  are  said 
to  be  highly  beneficial. 

A  person  who  has  made  himself  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  one,  can,  without  diffi- 
enlty,  urge  himself  forward  at  the  rate  of  eight,  nine,  or 
even  ten  miles  per  hour.  In  one  account  we  are  informed, 
that  experiments  have  shown  it  to  be  easy  to  travel  fifty 
miles  per  day  on  these  German  hobbies.  I'he  price,  we 
are  informed,  varies  from  eight  to  ten  guineas ;  and  their 
whole  weight  does  not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 

As  one  successful  effort  of  genius  frequently  leads  to 
snother,  so  this  German  invention  has  stimulated  several 
of  our  ingenious  mechanics  to  attempt  an  improvement  on 
the  principle,  the  machinery,  and  Uie  accommodation  of 
the  nder.-^/inpena^  Magazine, 


i: 


THE  PHOSPHORIC  FIRE,  OR  MATCH  BOTTLE. 

Taks  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  about  the  size  of  a  pea^ 
pat  it  into  a  very  small  phial,  and  fill  up  the  bottle  with 
quick  lime  in  powder.  Set  the  bottle  in  the  midst  of 
ome  sand,  contained  in  an  iron  vessel  of  any  kind,  and 
pi  ce  the  iron  vessel  over  a  gentle  fire.  The  bottle 
•h*  uld  be  loosely  stopped  with  a  cork,  and  while  it  is 
gradually  warming,  its  contents  should  be  occasionally 
itirr  ed ;  but  too  great  an  access  of  air  must  be  avoided,  to 

Event  their  catching  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  lime 
become  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  tlie  phosphomt 
may  be  considered  as  having  combined  with  it,  and  die 
bottle  may  be  taken  from  £e  fire.    It  should  be  kept 


i 
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well  corked,  and  opened  as  celdom,  *aA  far  m  ikM 
time  &s  possible.  When  a  brimsiooe  maUfa  tiiMn^ 
iDlo  this  composition,  and  stured  aboM  a  bllt,iii 
instantly  be  lifted. 

Anolker  mode  of  forming  a  fire  bottle,caaaHtiaMa 
one  part  of  sulphur  with  eight  of  pbosphons.  A  m 
introduced  into  this  oompositioa.  and  then  robM  ■ 
a  piece  of  cotk.  or  any  similar  anbstaoce,  i»  macA 
lighted  by  the  friction. — Panora^ta  ofSaaceatd  ir 


THE  CHE>nCAL  WEATHER-GUSSL 

A  BOTTLE  or  TesscI  of  glass,  about  ten  adta*  ka^ 
three  quarters  of  an  incb  in  diameter,  filhi  ■Wh  ■  f 
iar  mistare,  has  been  recentlv  sold  to  aatwcr  AtfD| 
of  the  barometer,  Sy  the  chants  which  it  eilribrti  »cc 
ing  to  ihe  stale  of  the  weather.  The  foUowint  i»  « 
by  Wieglcb  to  be  the  mode  of  composii^  tint  Saii  ■- 

Two  drachms  of  camphor,  halt  a  drachn  of  f* 
nitre,  and  half  a  drachm  of  muriate  of  amifii.  i 
be  polveriied  and  dissolved  in  two  ouitcesof  prM^ff 
TItia  composition  is  to  be  put  into  a  glass  ««uej  m  i 
described,  the  mouth  of  which  ta  to  be  c^fend 
|Mmer,  or  a  piece  of  bladder,  perforated  with  a  bmA 

The  changes  which  appear  in  this  composiBM 
stated  to  be  of  ihe  following  nature  : 

If  the  weather  promise  to  he  fine,  the  solid  maB 
the  composition  wilt  settle  at  the  bottooi  of  thr 
while  the  liquid  in  pellucid :  bat  previous  to  a  Hua; 
tain,  the  compDiuid  will  gradually  riso,  the  fluid  ailJ 
tiaue  tnnjpareni,  and  small  stars  will  be  obaerred  b> 
or  doaiiag  about  within  the  vessel. 

Twentr-Jbur  hours  before  a  storm,  or  *«ry  lugh  ' 
the  snbstaoce  will  be  partly  on  the  surface  of  llie  i 
afparenily  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  the  daid  t 
will  be  Tery  turbid,  and  in  a  slate  i 
tioa. 

Ditrii^  the  winter,  smal)  i 

compositioa  is  remAikablT  while,  ; . 

ifcaa  usual,  particularly  where  white  frosts  or  sae* 
nO.     Oathecfi(L\nrs.w«uiBmeT,  if  ifaewMlba-ti 
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,um1  Bereoe,  the  substance  lubiidei  closely  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  tube. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  ascertaiaed  from  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  wind  blows,  by  observing  that  the  solid  par- 
ticles adhere  more  closely  to  the  bottom,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  where  the  tempest  arises.— Panorama  ^ 
Samce  and  Art, 


THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Tbb  Telegraph,  though  brought  into  gcfleral  use  oalj 
by  the  circumstances  arising  from  the  French  Revolution, 
it  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  principle  appears  to  have 
been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  ancient  Greeki 
*  used  signals  to  convey  information  to  their  distant  friends. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  intelligence  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy  was  conveyed  to  Greece  by  means  of  telegra- 
phic signals,  as  the  event  was  known  in  that  country  very 
■OOD  after  it  had  happened.  The  Chinese,  when  they 
send  couriers  on  the  great  canal,  or  when  any  great  man 
travels  there,  make  signals  by  fire,  from  one  day's  journey 
to  another,  to  have  every  thing  prepared.  More  barba- 
rous nations  used,  formerly,  to  give  the  alarm  of  war,  by 
fires,  lighted  on  the  hills,  or  rising  grounds.  Varioaa 
modes  have  been  adopted  for  communicating  intelligence 
by  signals  for  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  which  are  ob- 
aerred  by  telescopes,  and  repeated  at  the  respective  sta- 
tions.  Both  day  and  night  telegraphs  have  been  proposed 
by  different  writers,  and  others  have  insisted  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  vocabulary  in  which  every  sign  should  represent 
a  word  instead  of  a  single  letter,  as  now  practised. 

The  telegraph,  set  up  by  government  in  a  chain  of 
stations  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  sea-coast,  consittt  of 
six  octagonal  boards ;  each  of  which  is  poised  upon  an 
axis  in  a  frame.  This  is  done,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  board  can  be  either  placed  Tertically,  so  ai  to  appear 
with  its  full  size  to  the  observer  at  the  nearest  station,  or 
it  becomes  invisible  to  him,  by  being  placed  horizontsjljr; 
M  ihat  the  narrow  edge  alone  is  exposed,  which  edge  is 
inviaible  from  a  distance.  These  six  boards  make  thirty- 
is  by  the  most  plain  and  limpU  working,  and 


i 


u  the  position  of  one  of  these  o 
amv  letter  may  be  madi^,  aod  in  certain  panoM,>i 
of  thiaga  may  be  signified,  according  to  ike  vil  d' 
peisone  at  ihe  (wo  estreioe  po«is,  empleijcd  im  mA 
the  signals  Thus  one  boanl  being  in  an  heraenkl  f 
tioB,  aJid  the  others  being  sbori,  or  in  m  fopafa 
situalion,  may  deuote  the  letter  a ;  two  only  hddf  a 
horizontd  position,  may  give  the  letter  A;  lint  ii 
same  manner  tbe  letter  c,  aod  »o  on.  As  ibera  w 
as  maay  changes  with  these  boards  u  wflk  ib«  • 
number  of  haU»,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  mm  k*  ■ 
«ith  ease,  and  a  sufficient  Dainb«r  of  wfBiM  aq 
formed  for  extraordinary  purposes. 

The  (ifficers  on  board  oar  East  ladMsn  ha«  1 1 
wnple  mode  of  commuDicating  with  eaek  otka.hf  W 
ot  a  Urge  board  painted  blaclc,  on  wfaick  ihey  nil 
luce  Roman  letters;  and,  making  a  signal  to  n«A 
fiTLDg  a  gun,  rmmediaiety  boist  the  board,  niia  I 
read,  a  gun  is  fired  from  the  other  ship,  and  theira 
given  in  the  same  majiner.  In  this  way  ihcy  earfr 
respond,  as  far  as  the  best  glasses  enable  them  lo  tec 
tinctly. — MiLLAno's  Cycloptdia,  ^ 


THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

*  The  Bteam-en^ne,  which  has  of  late  jreanbeeaifl 
with  emioent  success  to  v^ous  piupoaea,  io  the  *ia 
meot  of  labour,  consists  of  a  lar^e  CTl'oder  <x  \m 
in  which  is  fitted  a  solid  piston,  tike  that  of  the  (or 
pump.  The  sleam,  supplied  from  a  largv  adjacent  b( 
ID  forcing  up  the  piston,  opens  a  valve,  through  ■ 
cold  (rater  rushes,  on  the  principle  of  the  comnes  p 
condenses  the  steam,  and  caiues  the  piston  to  deMan 
iU  own  weight.  The  action  of  the  ptstoo  mo*et  tf 
down  a  large  beam,  which  commnoicates  to  o(h*r  mt 
nery  the  power  of  any  number  of  horves,  bam  Me  W 
or  three  liundred.  The  principle  of  the  ill  ■■  lagai 
discovered  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  «iH>p4il£Aa 
in  bis  Centmry  iff  Inventitmt,  in  the  rejga  of  ChadM 
It  waa  impro^ftd  \yj  Contain  SMrnry,  i>ho  nbCHM 
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for  U;  tnd  it  hu  been  since  aacceuively  im^ored 

vcomen,  Bolton,  and  Watt,  of  Binnbgham,  and 

The  power  of  one  of  the  enginet  constnicted  by 

and  Watt,  hu  been  thus  deicribed,  from  KCtnu 
nent : 

tngine,  having  a  cylinder,  of  thirty-one  inches  in 
er,  and  niaking  seventeen  double  Btrokea  per 
,  performs  the  work  of  forty  hones  working  day  and 
;fbr  which  three  relays  of  120  horses  must  be  kept) 
ms  11,000  pounds  of  Staffordshire  coals  per  day. 
idet  of  nineteen  inches,  making  twenty-five  strokes 

feet  each  per  minute,  performs  the  work  of  twelve 

working  constantly,  and  burns  3,700  pounds  per 
A  cylinder  of  twenty-four  mches,  making  twenty- 
'okes  of  five  feet,  bums  5,500  pounds  of  coals,  and 
valent  to  the  work  of  twenty  horses. 
ids,  and  other  vessels,  impelled  by  the  power  of 

have  recently  been  brought  into  very  extensive 
articularly  in  rivers  and  canals.  The  Americans 
ven  constructed  some  large  ships  of  war,  to  be  im- 
by  steam. — Haatlkt'i  Pnidfiei  <(f  At  " 
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WONDERS    OF    NATUKG    AHD  *R. 


Easy  fMtbod  af  Uikin$  off"  a  P  t-r  fed  Copy  fnm*?n*' 
Drawing. 

Takb  r  piece  of  clean  lantem-hofn.  lay  it  apt 
print  or  picture  you  wish  to  take  off.  theji,  wilk  ■  o 
quill,  dipped  in  Indian  ink,  drsiv  every  stroke  of  iW 
line  upon  the  horn  ;  wben  dry,  breathe  npon  llttt  ti 
the  horn  whereon  jou  ha\-e  made  your  draught.  i!u< 
four  times,  and  clap  it  directly  on  a  damp  jMe»  of  r 
white  paper,  with  the  drawn  side  duwni*w4mhn  f 
ing  it  hard  with  the  pfllm  of  your  hand,  the  dnnsg 
■tick  to  your  paper,  and  the  faom  oocM  oC  den. 


TIk  Seiixyied  Hose,  a  eunotu  e 
Taki  a  rose  that  is  quite  faded,  and  tl 
common  sulphur  on  a  chaSng  dish  of  hot  'o*h,  i(M 
rose  over  the  fumes,  and  it  will  tf^onw  ipiiu  » 
TTien  dip  it  in  a  basin  of  wat«r,  and  givinij  it  to  U] 
teli  him  to  put  it  in  his  bos  or  drawer,  and  aft«  k)> 
it,  to  give  you  the  key.  Five  or  sis  hoart  afwt,  r 
him  the  key  lo  unlock  hi^  drawer,  where,  ineieaJ  a 
vhite  rose  he  put  in  it,  he  will  find  one  that  is  ptfiM^ 

7*0  ntoib  an  Image  that  tfiail  aJvayt  tboid  fti^ 
gltui  globe  fiUl  of  vfoUrr. 
Maks  the  lower  part  oTthe  image  of  a  maaafnx 
the  upper  part  uf  wood  ;  then  paint  the  fi^rc  il 
with  oil  colours,  and  put  it  into  a  suspended  (flvif 
which  has  an  opening  at  bottom,  having  a  foot  eeaa 
to  it ;  after  the  figure  is  put  in,  then  whicbcTer  n 
globe  ia  t-jmed  the  image  wiLl  st<tnd  upright  in  the  ■! 


Hydraulic  Experiment,  coiled  the  Mtraadtsiu  Vtm 

Takk  a  vessel  of  about  six  inches  in  height,  and  i 
in  diameCor,  and  having  a  mouth  uf  only  a  m*tvt» 
inch  wide  ;  and  in  ihu  bottom  of  ihi<  vmstI  make  aas 
of  small  holes,  of  a  aize  sufficient  to  adait  a  OM 
Mw'ukg  -oe  bU«.. 
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Plunge  the  vessel  iato  water,  with  its  mouth  open,  and 
vheu  it  is  full  cork  it,  aud  take  it  out  again  ;  then  as  long 
as  the  vessel  remains  corked,  no  water  will  come  out  of 
it^  but  as  soon  as  it  is  uncorked,  the  water  will  imme- 
diately issue  from  the  small  holes  at  the  bottom. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  be  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inct 
in  diameter,  or  if  they  be  too  nutnerous,  the  experiment 
will  not  succeed  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  pressuie  of  the 
air  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  confine  the  water. 


To  pmcure  three  different  coloured  Hquidt  from  oae  veyt- 
tabte  Infusinii,  merely  by  the  Addition  of  three  coiour' 
leu  Fluids. 

Pour  boilinr  water  upon  a  little  red  cabbage  sliced, 
ud  when  cold,  decant  the  clear  infusion.  Divide  this 
infu-iion  into  three  wine  glasses.  To  one  add  a  solution 
of  alum ;  to  the  second  a  little  solution  of  potash  ;  and  to 
the  third  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  The  liquor  in  the 
fint  glass  will  become  a  purple  ;  the  second  a  bright 
gicea ;  and  the  tliiTd  a  beautiful  crimson. 


lb  maie  a  perton  choose  any  Card  you  please,  and  to  UB 
Aim  the  Card  he  has  chosen. 

Spbead  a  pack  of  cards  before  any  person  in  compsnj', 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  pictured  cards,  or  tome 
other  remarkable  one  only,  shall  be  completely  visible ; 
then  desire  him  to  think  of  any  card  he  pleases;  and 
when  he  has  made  his  choice,  you  may  safely  tell  him  that 
the  pictured  card  is  the  one  thought  on,  for  as  no  other 
could  strike  his  eye,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to 
Utke  a  different  choice;  but  if  he  ahonld,  you  may 
fcetend  to  have  made  some  mistake,  and,  after  a  time 
pj  the  experiment  with  some  other  person  in  company, 
3  A  2 
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Eaty  Methodt  of  Secret  WrUtng, 


A  LITTER  of  common  businesB  may  be  interlined,  bf 
writing  with  Eal-ammoniac  ^solved  ia  water,  or  irhk  i 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  these  letters  will  not  be  visible  bB 
tbey  they  are  held  by  the  Gre ;  but  a  letter  bo  written  >ill 
in  a  short  time  discover  itself,  from  the  corroding  acid, 
and  moisture  of  the  liquid.  So  a  letter  written  with  di»- 
solved  alum,  will  not  be  discernible  till  the  paper  it  dipt 
in  water. 

Letters  written  wilh  uriae,  goat's  fat,  or  hog's  lard, 
will  not  appear  till  dust  is  thrown  upon  them  ;  and  it  wti 
by  this  stratagem  that  Attalus  obtained  a  victory  overlbe 
Qauls  ;  for  having  appointed  u  day  for  sacrifice,  he  nit 
backwards  upon  his  band,  with  goat's  fat.  Regit  VicOna: 
so  pulling  out  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificed  beasts,  lit 
pressed  them  to  his  hand,  and  as  the  priest  turned  ihem 
up  and  down  in  the  dust,  the  words  soon  appeared  legible, 
and  this  pious  fraud  encouraged  his  soldiers  so  much, 
that  it  gave  him  the  victory. 

A  letter  may  be  written  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
when  the  letters  are  quite  dry,  tlie  paper  must  be  blackened 
all  over  with  ink,  and  the  confederate,  by  scraping  the 
paper  gently  with  a  knife,  will  expose  the  letters  written 
with  the  egg,  while  the  test  of  the  paper  continues  bl*ck. 

A  letter  may  likewise  be  written  with  two  inks,  the 
secret  one  wilh  common  ink,  made  very  faint,  by  niiiing 
it  with  water,  so  that  the  writing  will  be  scarce  visible, 
and  when  it  is  dry,  write  an  ordinary  epistle  made  with 
ink  of  gun-powder,  beat,  and  mixed  with  rain  water,  up(» 
the  first  letter,  and  those  will  wash  ofF,  with  a  spoagt 
dipt  in  galls,  which  will  also  blacken  the  first. 


Ingenious  Method  of  concealing  a  Letter  in  a  BottU. 

Taki  the  bladder  of  a  ho^,  or  a  calf,  blow  it  full  up, 
then  thoroughly  dry  and  write  upon  it ;  then  press  out 
the  air,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  IcaviDg  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  above  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  fill  it  with  oil 
v>d  cork  it  up,  and  'Jie  bladder  will  be  lO  closely  ei> 


tended  t«  all  part*  of  the  inaidc  of  the  bottle  that  neither 
the  writing  nur  the  bladder  nil)  be  viiible. 


Syatpathetic  Wrtiimg. 

1.  Ip  a  weak  infusion  of  galls  be  used,  the  writing  will 
be  invisible  till  the  paper  be  moistened  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black,  because 
these  ingredients  form  ink. 

3.  If  a  paper  be  soaked  in  a  weak  infusion  of  galls, 
And  dried,  a  pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  will  write  black  on  that  paper,  but  colourless  on  anj 
Other. 

3,  The  diluted  solution  of  gold,  silver,  or  mercury, 
Tcmatn  colourless  upon  the  paper  till  exposed  to  the  sun  % 
light,  which  gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  oxides,  or  renders 
tbem  visible. 

4.  Diluted  prussiate  of  potash  affords  blue  letters  when 
vetted  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 


htgemna  Method  of  secret  Writing,  hy  means  of  corret- 
ponding  spaces. 
Take  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  or  stiff  paper,  out  of 
which  cut  a  number  of  oblong  figures,  at  different  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  as  in  the  following  example. 
Keep  one  of  those  pieces  for  yourself,  and  give  one  to 
TOur  correspondent ;  and  when  you  are  desirous  of  send- 
ing him  any  secret  inlelligence,  lay  the  pasteboard  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  spaces  which 
are  cut  nut,  write  what  you  would  have  him  to  understand, 
and  fill  up  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  paper  with  some- 
thing which  makes  with  those  words  a  different  se:ise. 
Then  when  your  correspondent  receives  this  letter,  by 
applving  it  to  his  pasteboard,  he  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend your  meaning. 

KlAMPLC. 

jl  shall  be  |  much  obl^ed  to  you,  as  reading  |  alone  | 
2A  3 
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«tigageB  my  attentioa  |  at  )  present,  if  you  will  ltd 
me  any  of  tbe  I  eight  I  volumes  of  the  Spectator;  I  hof* 
you  will  excuse  jthjg]  freedom,  but  for  a  winteri 
I  eveniDg  1  1  1  don't  know  a  better  entertainment.  IT , 
I  Tail  J   to  return  it  soon,  never  trust  me  for  the  time  to 


Note.  A  paper  of  this  sort  may  be  placed  four  differat 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  uppermost,  or  bj 
turning  it  over ;  by  which  means  the  superfluous  wwdi 
may  be  more  easily  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  otbert. 
Ana  in  either  of  these  cases,  this  will  be  found  a  reiy 
clegible  cipher,  being  more  free  from  suspicion  than  uj 
other;  but,  in  general,  it  will  only  do  for  short  messages. 


To  make  a  Cone,  or  Paper  Pyramid,  move  round  a  Taiie 
without  spring$. 

Make  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  paper,  or  any  oiher  li^Iit 
substance,  and  put  a  beetle,  or  some  such  small  inject, 
privately  under  it;  then,  as  the  animal  will  naturally  en- 
deavour to  free  itself  from  captivity,  it  will  move  the  Mine 
towards  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  as  soon  ns  it  cone) 
there,  will  imii^diately  return  for  fear  of  falling  ;  and  by 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  this  maniier.  vill 
occaijiun  great  diversion  to  those  who  are  ignorant  cf  :be 


To  make  a  Got'lrn  Ink  for  OTnamenling  Initial  Letters,  ^-C 
an  Vellum,  Parchment,  and  Paper. 

Take  -a  cerlaio  ijuanlity  of  ihe  whites!  and  best  gum 
arable,  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  a  brtii 
mortar,  dissolve  it  in  sirong  brandy,  and  add  to  it  a  litlie 
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common  wttter  to  render  it  more  liquid.  Fronde  some 
fpld  in  a  shell,  wtiicti  must  be  detached)  in  order  to  re- 
ance  it  to  ■  powder.  When  this  is  done,  moisten  it  nith 
Ate  ^mmy  aolotion,  and  stir  the  whole  with  your  6n^r, 
or  with  B  imali  hair  brush ;  then  leave  it  at  rest  for  a 
night,  that  the  gold  may  be  better  dissolved.  If  the 
composition  becomes  dry  during  the  night,  it  must  be 
dilated  with  more  gum  water,  in  which  a  little  saffron  has 
been  infused ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  gold  solu- 
tion be  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  employed  with  the  pen. 
When  the  writing  is  dry,  polish  it  with  a  dog's  tooth. 


Bhcklnk. 
It  Moh  water  infuse  some  of  the  best  galls,  well  pow- 
dered, keep  them  frequently  stirred ;  put  some  logwood 
chips,  and  a  little  alum  and  gum  arabic  to  the  same,  and 
keep  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  for  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks;  and  when  strained,  you  will  have  an 
excellent   black  ink   for   all    the   common   purposes  of 

The  proportion  of  galls  must  be  about  eight  ounces  to 
a  quart  of  water,  one  ounce  of  logwood,  and  about  the 
jurth  of  alum  and  gum  araLic. 


Foa  a  qtiarter  of  an  hour  boil  four  onncet  of  Brazil 
wood  in  a  quart  of  water,  then  add  a  little  gum  arabic, 
sagar  candy,  and  alum ;  let  the  whole  then  boil  a  ouaiter 
of  an  hour  longer,  and  when  strained  you  will  have  a 
beautiful  red  ink,  which  may  be  })reserved  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  will  not  change  its  colour  by  keeiHng. 


BtiE  ink  may  be  made  by  difibguig  Praesian  blue,  M 
indigo,  through  strong  gummy  water. 
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Yeliow  ink  nay  be  made  bya.  %6Lttttom  at pakm'm 
gum  water.    Alto  BaSroD,  and  «ri»t  is  cmUed  Pia^v 

yellow  berrid. 


Gkbev  ink  is  made  by  boiling  sap-greea  is  > 
wfaich  K  little  alum  has  been  dissolved 


To  malu  Writing  appear  of  differaU  C 
WniTB  with  the  juice  of  violets,  aai  4nt«a 
dipped  in  spirit  of  vitriol  over  one  part  of  (ha « 
and  a  second  dipped  in  spirit  of  hartshorn.  -31 1  n 
of  salt  of  wormwood  dissolved  in  water,  over  uoAcr, 
and  you  will  have  red  and  green  writing.  By  eiponic 
this  writing  to  the  fire,  it  will  become  yeUow. 


-  J 

••kail 


Indian  Ink  Jar  Drawing. 

Take  the  kernels  of  the  stones  of  apricots,  and  ban 
them  in  such  a  raanaer  ai  to  reduce  them  to  powder,  bat 
without  producing  flame,  which  may  be  done  by  wnjipsf 
up  a  small  packet  of  them  in  a  cabbage  leaf,  and  tjiif 
round  it  a  bit  of  iron  wire.  Put  this  packet  into  anorcs, 
heated  in  the  same  degree  as  that  required  for  bakiog 
bread,  and  the  kernels  will  be  reduced  to  a  sort  of  chat- 
coal,  with  which  the  ink  may  be  made  similar  to  that 
brought  from  China. 

Pound  this  charcoal  in  a  mortar,  and  redoce  it  to  sa 
impalpable  powder,  which  roust  be  sifted  throBgh  ■  fiae 
sieve  ;  then  form  a  pretty  thick  solution  of  gum  arabic  in 
water,  and,  having  mixed  it  with  the  powder,  grind  tke 
whole  on  a  stone,  in  the  same  manner  as  colonmen  grind 
their  colours.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  but  to  pat  the 
paste  into  some  small  moulds,  formed  of  carAs,  ud 
rubbed  over  wiLh  white  wax,  to  prevNit  it  tr<Mt  adberiiC 
to  them. 
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In  regard  to  the  imell  of  tbe  China  ink,  it  iriui  (rora 
•  little  muik  which  the  CbineM  add  to  the  gum  water, 
and  which  may  be  eaail;  imitated.  The  6g;ures  on  the 
idcka  are  oafj  the  particular  maikt  o(  Uie  difTeient 
■lanufacturers. 


To  make  Diand'i  Tree. 
Dissolve  a  little  sugar  of  lead  in  water,  and  fill  a 
phial  with  the  solution  ;  then  paai  a  wire  Oirough  (he 
cork,  and  affix  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  a  small  bit 
of  lilver,  or  linc,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  not  far  from  its  surface.  Set  the 
phial  in  some  place  where  it  may  remain  undiiturbed,  and 
m  about  24  hours  you  will  perceive  the  lead  beginning  to 
■hoot  round  the  wire.  This  process  will  continue  going 
on  slowly,  till  you  have  a  beautiful  metallic  tree.  If  you 
have  a  wide  mouthed  phial,  or  glass  jar,  the  experiment 
may  be  pleasingly  diversified,  by  arranging  the  wire  in 
vanous  forms. 


Tbk  syphon  is  a  pipe  made  of  tin  or  copper,  bent  at  an 
angle,  but  generally  about  70  to  80  degrees,  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  limb  may  reach  down  through  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  cask  to  be  emptied  to  its  very  bottom  (as  may 
very  frequently  be  seen  at  the  doors  of  liquor  shops,  ^Oi 
the  other  leg  should  be  the  largest,  so  that  when  filled, 
it  may  contain  a  heavier  body  of  fluid  than  that  limb 
within  the  vessel. 

A  comical  display  of  the  properties  of  the  syphon  ii 
seen  in  what  is  called  the  "  Cup  of  Tantalus;"  the  desig- 
nation of  which  is  derived  from  fabulous  history,  wherein 
we  are  told  that  Tantalus,  king  of  Fhrygia,  was  con- 
demned by  Jupiter  to  suffer  perpetual  hunger  and  thirst, 
amidst  a  profusion  of  delicacies,  which  always  receded 
when  applied  to  his  lips.  To  imitate  this  disappointment, 
a  syphon,  having  its  two  Umbs  parallel  and  contiguous, 
is  nxed  into  the  middle  of  a  cup  double  its  height ;  one 
limb  receiving  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  interior, 
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and  the  other  diBchaiviDg  it  throngh  the  centre  of  ■  | 
bottom.     Thni,  vhea  Uie  outlet  is  stopped  by  meuu  oi  I 
finger  applied  6iereto,  the  cup  may  be  offered,  quite  11 
lo  the  penon  on  whom  the  joVe  is  to  be  practised, 
■erving  that  the  syphon  will  not  act  until  tbe  licjuor  in 
cup  exceeds  the  level  of  its  bend,  when  the  whole  willot 
drawn  through  the  tube.     This  whimsical  coniriv^ice  ii 
rendered  yet  more  diverting  by  having  the  syphon  so  cos- 
trtved,  that  its  action  may  commence  only  when  the  cap 
is  inclined  a  little,  as  is  usual  when  a  person  is  aboit  ts 
drink ;  and  if  only  a  small  Sower,  &c.  be  at  the  botlots 
of  the  vessel,  appearing  merely  as   an   ornament,  bnt 
tdlowing  the  liquor  to  pass  under  its  petals,  &c^  into  t 
tube  made  through  one  of  the  handles,  and  brought  uuda 
the  bottmn. 


Optical  Avgmentation, 

Take  a  large  drinking- glass,  of  a  conical  figure,  ibatil, 
email  at  bottom  and  wide  at  top,  in  which  put  a  shilline, 
and  fill  the  glass  about  half  full  with  water ;  then  places 
plate  on  the  top  of  it,  and  turn  it  quickly  over,  that  the 
water  may  not  get  out  You  will  then  sec  on  the  plate,  t 
piece  of  ihe  sixe  of  half-a-crown ;  and  somewhat  higher 
up,  another  piece  of  the  size  of  a  shilling. 

This  phenomenon  arises  from  seeing  the  piece  thrDa|h 
the  conical  surface  of  the  water  at  the  side  of  the  glass, 
and  through  the  flat  surface  at  the  top  of  the  water,  at 
the  same  time:  for  the  conical  surface  dilates  the  rayi, 
and  makes  the  piece  appear  larger :  but  by  the  flat  lur- 
facc,  the  rays  are  only  refracled,  by  which  the  piece  ii 
seen  higher  up  in  the  glass,  but  still  of  its  natural  »ae. 
That  this  is  the  cause,  will  be  farther  evident,  by  filling 
the  glass  with  water,  for  as  the  shilling  cannot  be  thes 
seen  from  the  top,  the  large  piece  only  will  be  visible, 

After  you  have  amused  yourself  with  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  you  may  give  the  glass  to  a  servant,  telling 
him  to  throw  out  the  water,  but  take  care  of  the  two 
pieces  of  money;  and  if  he  have  no  suspicion  of  the  de- 
ception, he  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  to  find  <m 
piece  only 
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A  MaOIC  iquaie  is  a  figare  made  up  of  numbere  in 
mritbmetical  proportion,  bo  dispoted  ia  parallel  aad  equal 
nnki,  that  the  sums  of  each  row  taken  e^her  perpendicn- 
'  Itrly,  horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal:  tiiui — 
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Magic  squares  seem  to  have  been  so  called,  from  their 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  talismans.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  this  property  in  them,  viz.,  that  the  ranks,  in 
every  direction,  make  the  same  sum,  appeared  extremely 
surprising,  especially  in  the  more  ignorant  ages,  when 
mathematics  passed  for  magic,  and  because  also  of  the 
mperttitious  operations  they  were  employed  in ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  childish  philosophy  of  those  dayt,  which 
Mcnbed  virtues  to  numbers,  what  might  not  be  expected 
from  Dumben  so  seemingly  wonderful? 

The  magic  square  was  held  in  great  veneratioa  among 
the  Ezyptians,  and  the  Pythagnreani,  their  disciples,  who, 
to  add  more  efficacy  and  virtue  to  this  square,  dedicated 
it  to  the  then-known  seven  [Janets  divers  ways,  and  en- 
graved it  upon  a  plate  of  the  metal  that  was  esteemed  in 
tympathy  with  the  planet  The  square  thus  dedicated, 
was  inclosed  by  a  regular  polygon,  inscribed  in  a  circle, 
vhich  was  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  wero 
units  in  the  side  of  the  square,  with  the  names  of  the 
angles  of  the  planet,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  written 
upon  the  void  spaces  between  the  poli^on  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circumacribed  circle.  Such  a  talisman,  or 
metal,  they  vainly  imagiBcd  woold,  upon  occasion,  be* 
friend  the  penon  who  carried  it  abont  him. 
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Hydnttatkdl  ExpenmtnL 

It  is  an  axiom  in  hydrostatics,  that  every  sobstanea 
vfaich  tunm*  on  water,  dispI^eB  so  much  of  the  water  at 
is  exBCtlj  equal  to  its  own  weiprht ;  vbereai,  when  a  snb- 
■tance  itMb  in  water,  it  displaces  water  equal  to  its 
bulk. 

Take  a  piece  oT  hard  wood,  balance  it  accurately  in  a 
pair  or  scales  with  water ;  and  then  place  it  ^ntly  on  the 
wattajce  of  the  water,in  a  vesselezactlyGlIed  with  that  fluid, 
snd  it  will  displace  %  portion  of  the  water,  which  will  flow 
over  the  topof  the  vessel.  If  the  wood  be  nowtaken  out 
with  care,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  water  in  the  icale 
will  exactly  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  wood. 
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The  Nind  Abbeis  and  her  JAmc 

A  BLIND  abbeu  viiiting  bet  nuni,  wbo  were  twenty, 
four  in  number,  and  equally  distributed  in  eight  celb, 
built  at  the  four  comers  of  a  square,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  side,  finds  an  equal  number  in  every  row,  cootainii^ 
three  cells.  At  a  second  riait,  she  finds  the  same  numbc 
of  persons  in  each  tow  as  before,  though  the  company 
was  increased  by  the  accession  of  four  nien.  And  comii^ 
a  third  time;  she  still  finds  the  same  number  of  perstwi 
in  each  row,  though  the  four  men  were  then  gone,  ud 
bad  each  of  them  carried  away  a  nun  with  them. 
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Let  the  nuns  be  first  placed  as  in  Fig.  1.,  three  in  eaco 
cell :  then  when  the  four  men  have  gotten  into  the  ci'lU, 
there  must  be  a  man  placed  in  each  corner,  and  tnro  nuns 
removed  thence  lo  each  of  the  middle  cells,  as  in  Fig.  i. ; 
in  which  case  there  will  evidently  be  still  nine  in  each 
row  ;  and  when  the  four  men  are  gone,  Mid  the  four  ouns 
with  them,  each  corner  cell  must  contain  four  nuns,  and 
every  other  cell  one,  as  in  Fig.  3. ;  it  being  evideut, 
that  in  this  case  also,  there  will  be  stiU  nine  ia  a  row  ai 
before. 


To  maie  a  lolar  Magic  Lantern. 

Procure   a   box  of  about  a  foot  high,  and  eighteen 

inches  wide,  or  such  other  similar  dimensions  as  you  shall 
Ihink  fit,  anil  about  three  inches  deep,  Two  of  the  oppo- 
■ite  sides  of  this  box  must  be  quite  open,  and  ia  each  of 


:  Other  sidei  let  there  be  a  groove,  wide  enough  (o  pus 
tiffpaper  or  pasteboard.  Thii  box  muit  be  faitened 
kinit  a  window,  on  which  the  md'i  laja  &I1  direct, 
e  rest  of  the  window  should  be  dosed  up,  tliat  no  light 
y  eater. 

ProTJde  teveral  sfaeeti  of  stiff  paper,  which  roust  be 
icked  on  one  side.  On  these  papers  cut  out  such 
ores  as  you  shall  think  proper,  and  placing  tbem  alter- 
Lel  J  in  the  grooves  of  the  box,  with  their  blaciied  sides 
rards  you.  Took  at  them  through  a  large  and  clear  glass 
am,  and  if  the  light  be  strong,  they  will  appear  to  be 
inted  with  the  most  lively  colours  in  nature.  If  you 
t  one  of  these  papers  in  tee  form  of  a  rainbow,  abiauc 
te  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  you  will  have  a  lively  rfr- 
isentation  of  that  in  the  atmosphere. 
Tliis  recreation  may  be  farther  diversified,  by  pasting 
ry  thin  papers,  lightly  painted  with  different  colours, 
er  some  of  the  parts  that  are  cut  out ;  which  will  so- 
ar lo  change  their  colours,  when  viewed  through  the 
ism,  and  to  stand  out  from  the  paper  at  different  dJs- 
ices,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  refrangibilitj 
the  colours  with  which  they  are  painted. 
For  the  greater  convenience,  the  prism  may  be  placed 
m  stand  on  a  table,  at  the  height  of  your  eye,  and  made 
turn  round  on  an  axis,  that  when  you  have  got  an 
reeabie  prospect,  you  may  fix  it  in  that  position, 
lis  experiment  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
properly  conducted,  will  afibid  no  small  entertainment. 


Curious  Exptn»eni  with  Ltme-teattr. 

Pill  a  glass  tumbler  half  full  of  lime-water,  then 
euhe  into  it  frequently :  at  the  same  time  stirring  it 
th  a  piecfe  of  glass.  The  fluid,  which  before  was  per- 
ctly  transparent,  will  presently  become  quite  white* 
d,  if  sufoed  to  remam  at  test,  reef  dbott  will  \m 
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To  magnify  small  Objects,  by  means  of  the  Sun's  Aoyi  Id 
into  a  dark  Ckaniber. 

Let  Ae  rays  of  light  that  pass  through  a  lens  fixed  ii  1 
«  window-Bhuuer,  be  ihiown  on  a  large  coocave  miTTor, 
properly  fixed  in  a  frame.  Then  take  a  slip  or  thin  pUte 
of  glasi,  and  iticking  an;  sraall  object  on  it,  bold  it  i> 
the  incident  rays,  at  a  little  more  than  the  focal  di»- 
tBn::e  from  the  miiroT,  and  you  will  see,  on  the  oppositt 
vall,  amidst  the  refiected  rays,  the  image  of  that  otiject, 
veiy  large,  and  extremei^r  clear  and  bright.  This  ex- 
periment never  fails  to  gira  the  spectator  the  higbeM 
ratisfaction. 


Curumt  Experiment  vAtk  the  Air-Pump. 

Fix  a  small  tin  cup  of  ether  within  a  targe  watch-glass, 
containing  ei  little  water,  and  place  both  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pump.  The  exhaustion  of  the  receirei 
will  cause  one  of  the  fluids  to  hoil,  and  tbe  other  to  freeK 

at  the  same  instant. 


To  obtain  the  true  Shape  and  Fibres  of  a  Leaf. 

There  are  numerous  beauties  in  the  skeletons  or  fibres 

of  leaves ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  pleasing,  if  not  an  useful 
employment  to  collect  all,  or  a  part  of  their  varieties, 
which  miiy  be  done  with  decisive  accuracy  as  follows. 

Rub  the  back  of  it  gently  with  any  hard  substance, 
ao  as  to  bruise  the  fibres,  then  apply  a  small  quantitv  of 
linseed  oil  to  their  edges  ;  after  which  press  the  leal'  oa 
white  paper,  and  upon  removing  it,  a  perfectly  correct  re- 
presentation of  every  ramification  will  appear,  and  ths 
whole  may  be  coloured  from  the  original. 


AUtnuite  IUmmm. 

WiTB  a  convex  leni  of  aboat  ui  inct.  focna,  look  atteo- 
tivdj  «t  a  silver  aeal,  on  which  a  cypher  ii  en^ted. 
It  viH  at  firat  appear  cut  in,  aa  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  if 
yon  continue  to  obaerre  it  some  time,  withoaf  changing 
jour  situation,  it  nill  leem  to  be  in  relief,  and  the  light* 
•ad  shades  will  appear  the  same  aa  tbeif  did  before.  If 
jon  regard  it  nith  the  same  attention  itill  loDger,  it  will 
again  appear  to  he  engraved ;  and  so  on  alternately. 

If  jou  look  off  the  seal  for  a  few  momenta,  when  you 
Tiew  It  ^ain,  instead  of  seeing  it,  as  at  first,  engraved, 
it  will  appear  in  relief. 

If  while  you  are  turned  toward  the  light,  you  suddenly 
iodine  the  seal,  while  you  continue  to  regard  it,  those 
parts  that  seemed  to  be  engraved,  will  immediately  ap- 
pear in  relief :  and  if,  when  you  are  regarding  those 
aeeming  prominent  parts,  you  tura  yourself  so  uiat  the 
l^ht  may  fall  on  the  right  hand,  you  will  see  the  shadows 
OD  the  same  side  from  whence  the  light  comes,  which  will 
smear  not  a  little  extraordinary.  In  like  manner  the 
Aadowa  will  appear  on  the  left,  if  the  light  fall  on  that 
•mIc.  If  instead  of  a  seal  you  look  at  a  piece  of  money 
these  alterations  will  not  be  visible,  in  whatever  situation 
JOU  place  yourself. 

Mom  to  place  Thirty  Soldiert,  vAo  have  deterted,  tii  a  tvtg, 
§0  that  any  Jiflttn  may  be  laved,  and  yet  to  appear  At 
effect  of  chance. 

This  curious  problem  is  proposed  in  the  following 
manner :  Fifteen  Christians,  and  fifteen  Turks  being  in  a 
ship  at  sea,  in  a  violent  tempest,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  throw  half  the  number  of  persons  overboord,  in 
arder  to  disburden  the  ship,  and  save  the  rest ;  to  e^ct 
:lu8,  it  was  agreed  to  be  done  by  lot,  in  such  a  manner, 
tint  the  persons  being  placed  in  a  ring,  eveir  ninth  mau 
idionld  be  cast  into  the  sea,  till  one  naif  of  them  were 
thrown  overboard.  Now  the  pilot,  being  a  Christian, 
was  desirous  of  saving  those  of  nis  own  persuasion  ;  how 
ought  he  therefore  to  dispose  the  crew ,  to  that  the  lot 
■^  always  iill  upon  the  Turks  ' 


fie  punhed,  , 
enter  the  riu^, 
you  intend  to 
out  to  be  puni 
the  next  ninth  i 
so  on  for  the  r? 
It  is  reporte< 
history,  escaifH 
problem;  fori 
taken  by  Vespj 
thirty  or  forty 
a  firm  resolutic 
hands  of  the 
great  distress, 
sustenance,  ha 
lot,  which  he  st 
cept  hinis<:li  au 
or  persuade  to 


To  make  Pictu 

FiEST,  take  a 

wtll  seasoned,  tl 

OQ  it  some  whiti 
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il  Teathen.  You  mmt  prepare  the  part  to  be 
red,  bylayinr  on  pretty  thick  gum-arabic,  diatolTcd 
ter,  with  a  Targe  hair-pencil;  then  lay  the  pannel 
ind  let  it  dry  hard ;  and  when  dry,'  cover  it  with 
iFater  a  second  time,  and  let  it  dry,  and  then  a  third 
!  manner,  till  it  lies  with  a  good  body  on  the  paper 
ickness  of  a  shilling.  When  the  pannel  is  thus 
red,  talce  the  Teathers  off  from  the  bird  as  you  use 

beginning  always  at  the  tail  and  points  of  the 

and  working  npwardi  to  the  head,  observing  to 
ihat  part  of  yonr  draught  with  the  feather  that  yoa 
Vom  the  same  part  in  your  bird,  letting  them  fall  one 
another  in  their  natural  order.  You  must  prepare 
feathers  by  cutting  off  the  downy  part  that  it  about 

bottoms ;  and  the  larger  feathers  must  have  the 
^s  of  their  shafts  shaved  off  with  a  knife  to  make 
lie  flat.  The  quills  of  the  win^  must  have  their 
webs  clipped  off,  that  in  laying  them  the  gum  may 
them  by  their  shafts.  When  you  begin  to  lav  them, 
a  pair  of  steel  pliers,  to  hold  the  feathers  m,  and 
some  gum-water,  not  too  thin,  and  a  large  hair 
1  ready  to  moisten  the  gummed  ground;  work  by 
and  little  ae  yon  work  it,  then  lay  your  feathers  ob 
loistcned  parts,  which  must  not  be  waterish,  but 
-  clammy  to  hold  the  feathers.  You  should  prepare 
eel  of  small  leaden  weights  in  the  form  of  sugar 
I,  which  you  may  cast  in  sand,  by  first  making  holea 

surface  with  a  woman's  thimble,  or  the  bowl  of 
icco-pipe,  or  with  a  pointed  stick.  These  weights 
e  necessary  to  set  on  the  feathers  yon  have  newly 
jn,  to  hold  them  to  the  gum,  till  they  are  dry  and 
,  but  be  very  cautious  Test  the  gum  come  through 
athers,  as  it  will  not  only  smear  them,  but  will  stKk 
bottonts  of  the  weights,  which  will  make  you  liable 
<tro«  your  work,  by  pulling  off  the  feathers  with  the 
ta.  When  you  have  wholly  covered  the  bird  with 
n,  yon  must  with  a  little  thick  gum  stick  on  a  piece 
Mr,  cut  round,  of  the  bigness,  and  in  the  place  of 
'e,  which  must  be  coloured  like  the  eye  of  the  bird. 
I  the  whole  is  dry,  dress  tbe  feathers  round  the 
ne  that  loay  duutce  to  stain  a  little,  and  lectiiy 
y««  mmy  tniak  vanta  mending  ia  any  other  fUK. 
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Then  lay  a  iheet  of  clean  paper  over  the  whole,  and  « 
that  a  heavy  book  or  stone,  or  any  thing  that  will  pnM 
it  clcme,  and  it  will  look  very  haodsome,  and  maj  hi 
prcicrved  for  years  by  being  framed  and  glazed 


How  to  maie  a  violent  Arlificial  Temprit  of  Rain  and  i 
for  Private  Thtatricat  Performaneet. 

Make  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  verj-  thin  at  tlit 
sides,  nbout  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  two  or  ihra 
feet  in  diameter.  Divide  its  inside  into  five  equal  fw 
titions,  hy  means  of  boards  of  about  six  inches  widb 
and  let  there  be  a  space  between  them,  and  the  woodn 
circle,  of  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch :  ohscrving  that  ibi 
boards  arc  to  be  placed  obliquely  to  e^ch  other. 

This  being  done,  put  into  the  €vlindcr  fnrii  or  fifl  J 
pound*  of  leaden  shot,  of  a  aixe  that  mil  euiij  pni 
throngh  the  opening  left  for  this  purpoae ;  them  tan  ihl 
cylinder  on  its  axis,  and  the  sonna  of  the  "'■''*«mi  ^M 
in  motion,  will  represent  that  of  rain,  which  will  iuCKMl 
with  the  velocity  of  the  motion;  and  if  a  Urrw  Mrttf 
ifhuC 


ihot  be  used,  it  will  produce  the  lonnd  of  h 


CwioKt  S'rperimenl  to  discover  Frauds  commiiled  bjf  dw- 
lumetl  workmen,  in  Oold  and  Siher. 

This  experiment  is  fully  illustrated  in  tfae  following 
Btory  of  the  famous  Archimedes : 

This  justly  celebrated  man  was  related  to  Hiero,1uogof 
Syracuse,  who  had  employed  some  workmen  to  make  hr 
him  a  g;oldea  crown  of  great  value,  aa  an  offering  lo  the 
gods,  and  weighed  out  the  gold  to  the  artiGcer.  AAff 
some  time  the  crown  was  brought  home,  of  the  fnll  weight, 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  or  suspected,  that  a  put 
of  the  gold  had  been  stolen,  and  the  like  weight  of  silver 
substituted  in  its  stead.  Hiero,  being  angry  at  this  impo- 
sition, desired  Archimedes. to  take  into  consideration,  how 
■ueh  a  fraud  might  be  ceruinly  discovered.  While  ea- 
pged  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  he  happened  to  go 
into  the  bath,  where  obaerving  that  a  quuiti^  of  watei 
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ired,  equal  to  the  balk  of  his  body,  it  presently 
d  to  him,  that  Hiero's  qoestion  might  be  answered 
Le  method.  Upon  which  he  leaped  out  of  the  bath, 
Q  home  nailed,  crying,  "  I  have  found  it  outi  I 
und  it  outr  He  then  made  two  masses,  each  of 
ie  weight  as  the  crown,  one  of  gold,  and  the  other 
;r ;  this  being  done,  he  filled  a  Tessel  to  the  brim 
attr,  and  put  the  silver  mass  into  it,  npon  which  a 
y  of  water  overflowed  equal  to  the  bulk  of  Ae 
then  taking  the  mass  of  silver  out,  be  filled  up  tha 
again,  measuring  the  water  exactly,  which  he  put 
1  shewed  him  what  measure  of  water  answered  to  & 
quantity  of  silver.  Then  he  tried  the  ^Id  in  lika 
-,  and  found  that  it  caused  a  less  quantity  of  water 
flow,  the  gold  being  less  in  bulk  than  me  silver 
of  the  same  weight.  He  then  filled  the  vessel  a 
me,  and  putting  in  the  crown  itself,  he  found  that 
ed  more  water  to  overflow  thao  the  golden  mass  of 
nc  wei^t,  but  less  than  the  silver  one ;  so  that 
its  bulk  between  the  two  masses  of  gold  and  silver, 
at  in  certain  known  proportions,  uc  was  able  to 
:e  the  real  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  tbo 
and  so  manifestly  discovered  the  fraud. 


le,  to  shew  how  the  fraud  of  robbing  Hien't  Cmm 
•JOS  detected,  by  a  mtple  Arithmetical  procen. 

POse  each  of  the  three  masses  weighed  sixty-four 
,  and  that  immersing  them  separately  in  the  same 
3f  water,  there  were  displaced  five  ounce*  of  watar 
golden  ball,  nine  ounces  by  the  silver,  and  six 
by  the  compound,  or  the  crown  itself,  then  the  re- 
e  bulks  being  as  the  quantities  of  water  displaced, 
as  5,  9,  and  6 ;  and  we  say, 

9  —  6  =  3 

6  —  5=1 


:64::3:« 
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And  under  such  circumBtanccB,  the  crown  consbul 
of  forty-eight  ounces  of  gold,  end  aixteen  of  silver. 


How  IQ  discovtr  whether  a  piecs  of  Money  be  good  orh^\ 

Take  another  piece  of  the  same  metal,  of  equal  weigb  I 
with  the  former,  aud  tie  bath  of  them  with  a  piece  a  1 
thread,  or  a  horse  huir,  to  scales  of  an  exact  balance,  u  1 
that  the  two  pieces  may  fall  into  a  vessel  of  water.    Tbu, 
if  Uiey  be  of  equal  goodness,  they  will  be   perfectly  ii 
e^uilibrio  in  the  water,  as  well  ns  in  ihe  air;  but  if  i1k 
piece  in  question  be  lighter  ia  the  water  than  the  otber. 
It  is  a  certain  proof  that  it  has  been  mixed  with  a  base 
metal  of  less  specific  gravity ;  and  if  the  piece  to  be  tried 
is  silver,  its  weighing  heavier  than  the  other  in  water,  is 
also  a  proof  of  its  having  been  raised  with  a  mc-ii!  af 
greater  specific  gravity,  such,  for  instance,  as  lead. 


The  Nocturnal  Rtveilleur. 

AoAissT  the  wall  of  a  room,  near  the  ceiling,  fix  a 

wheel  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  diameter,  on  ihi'  lim 
of  which  place  a  number  of  belli  in  tunc,  and  if  you  please, 
of  dilTercnt  sizes.  To  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  tlierc  should 
be  fixed  a  fly  to  regulate  its  motion,  and  round  the  cir- 
cumference tiiere  must  be  wound  a  rope,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  hung  a  weight. 

Near  to  the  wheel  let  a  stand  be  fixed,  on  whicli  is  an 
upright  piece  that  holds  a  balance  or  moveable  lever,  on 
one  end  of  which  rests  the  weiglit  just  mentioned,  and  lo 
the  other  end  must  hang  an  inverted  hollow  cone,  or 
funnel,  the  aperture  of  which  is  very  small.  This  cone 
must  be  graduated  on  the  inside,  that  the  sand  put  in  n*y 
answer  to  the  number  of  hours  it  is  to  run.  Airainvi  the 
upright  piece,  on  the  side  ne.'tt  the  cone,  there  must  !>e 
fixed  a  check,  to  prevent  it  from  descending.  This  st:md. 
together  with  the  wheel,  may  be  enclosed  in  a  case,  and  so 
contrived  as  lo  be  moved  from  one  room  to  anotlier,  with 
rery  little  trouble. 
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It  ii  erident-from  the  constnicUon  of  Ihis  machiiM,  that 
whtu  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sand  i>  run  ont,  the  weight 
Yrtll  descend,  and  put  the  wheel  in  motion,  which  motioo 
'wilt  continue  till  the  weight  comei  to  the  groand.  If  the 
'wheel  be  required  to  continue  longer  in  motion,  two  or 
BM>re  putliea  may  be  added,  over  which  the  rope  may  run, 

Hie  size  of  the  bells  should  be  adapted  to  the  somni- 
ftroua  disposition  of  the  party  they  are  intended  to  rouse ; 
or  if  you  please,  a  drum  or  tiibor  may  be  added,  the  stick 
to  which  may  be  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  room,  by  a  swivel 
tfut  goes  through  the  middle  of  it ;  and  one  end  of  it  being 
tiftea  up  by  the  teeth  placed  in  the  circumference  of  the 
'Wlieri,  the  other  end  will  alternately  strike  the  dram. 


Tt  wuiie  artificial  Coral  Brancha/or  the  aiabtlUthwitnt  of 
Grottos,  and  the  method  of  buildatg  a  Gntlo  at  a  very 
HttU  expense. 

Take  clear  rosin,  dissolve  it  in  a  brasi  pan;  to  one 
OHDce  thereof  add  two  drachms  of  the  6oeGt  vermilion ; 
and  when  you  have  stirred  them  all  together,  and  have 
chose  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried  them, 
take  a  pencil  and  paint  these  twigs  all  over,  whilst  the 
composition  is  wann,  and  shape  them  in  imitation  of  na? 
taral  coral  of  black  thorn ;  when  done,  hold  it  over  a 
gentle  coal  fire,  turn  the  branches  about  with  your  hand, 
and  it  will  make  it  all  over  smooth  and  even,  as  if  polished. 
In  the  same  manner  you  may,  with  white  lead  orepare 
white,  and  with  lamp  black,  black  coral. 

A  beautiful  grotto  may  be  built  at  a  veiy  little  expense, 
vith  glass  cindei's,  which  may  be  easily  had,  pebbles,  or 
pieces  of  large  flint,  and  embellish  it  with  such  counterfeit 
coral,  amber,  pieces  of  looking  glass,  oyster,  mosele,  and 
anail  shells,  moss,  pieces  of  chalk,  ore,  4  c  The  cement 
to  bind  them  together  is  as  follows :— taire  two  parts  of 
white  rosin,  melt  it  clear,  add  to  it  four  parts  of  bees'  wax, 
vhen  mixed  together  add  stone  flour  of  the  stone  yon 
design  to  cement,  two  or  three  parts,  or  so  much  as  will 
give  the  cement  the  colour  of  the  stone ;  to  this,  add  one 
part  of  the  flour  of  sulphur ;  first  incorporate  altogether 
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over  «  gentle  fire,  and  aftemuds  knead  it  with  701 
hands  in  vann  water,  with  this  cement  the  atonei,  afiti 
they  are  well  directed,  and  have  been  warmed  before  tbt 
fire,  in  order  to  receire  the  cement  better. 


7V  wob  a  lifiht  bunt  wider  Water,  t»  order  to  decoy  fill 
together  about  U,for  th*  net. 

Take  a  Roience  flask,  or  a  similar  Teuel,  made  at  die  I 
glass-house,  and  let  there  be  a  hole  made  at  the  botUm,  I 
to  fix  a  candle  in  the  inside  of  the  bottle,  with  screwed  | 
sockets,  to  which  a  weight  is  to  be  fixed  safficiei 
draw  the  body  of  the  glass  under  water.    The  neck  of  lbs  1 
bottle  you  must  leave  open,  about  which  is  to  be  fixed  t  | 
TOund  board;  at  the  inside  of  the  edges  plac:  several  1 
pieces  of  looking-glass  ;  the  light  of  the  candle  will  mul- 
tiply, in  rays,  according  to  the  number  of  the  pieces,  and 
the  fish  will  he  thereby  decoyed,  and  assemble  tn  grekt 
nanibers  about  it,  so  that  flinging  your  net,  you  willcatcb 
them  up  with  ease. 


To  make  a  Camera  Oineura. 

Causi  a  box  to  he  made  of  wood,  square  at  bottom, 
running  up  like  a  truncated  pyramid,  on  the  topof  trhich 
place  another  square  box,  so  as  to  take  it  off  or  on  at 
pleasure-  Id  this  amall  box,  put  a  looking-glass,  in  an 
oblique  position,  high<;r  or  lower,  according  as  the  ob- 
ject requires.  The  front  and  the  bottom  of  this  box  is  to 
be  open,  for  the  first  to  receive  the  objects  on  the  look- 
ing-glasa,  and  the  other  to  fling  the  radius  through  the 
glass,  which  is  fixed  in  a  tube  to  the  upper  part  or  co- 
vering of  the  lower  box ;  this  tube  must  be  about  four 
ncnes  long ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  box  you  must  put  s 
white  paper,  on  which,  by  looking  through  the  opening; 
may  bo  seen  the  objects  without,  represented  in  th«r 
natural  colours  on  the  paper. 


AFFINDIX 


-     Anot^MethcdqfmaiutgaCttmimObtetatt. 

Makb  a  stjnare  box  (u  Fig.  3,)  w!th  a  tub«  and  g.us 
(a)  rronting,  on  which  you  place  a  lookiog-glui  (A) ;  over 
it  i>  a  rough  round  glaii  on  which  the  objecu  from 
without  are  repreiented  through  the  tube  (a),  provided  It 
ia  covered  over  with  a  cloak  or  darkened  with  any  otheC 
covering;  the  focus  ot  thi)  glaia,  which  muat  "be  left 
UDCOveicd,  may  require  about  the  length  of  two  feet,  but 
that  of  the  former  uiree  or  four. 


Ibatfa  iw  image  thai  $halialiina/i  turn  and  ttand  mrigit 
M  a  Glast  Globt/nU  of  Water. 

Mask  the  lower  part  of  the  image  of  a  man  of  wax, 
U»  Fig.  4,)  and  the  apper  part  of  wood.  Then  paint  tfas 
^nre  all  over  with  oil  colours,  and  put  it  into  a  tus- 
pendad  glass  globe,  which  has  an  opening  at  bottom, 
having  a  foot  fixed  and  cemented  to  it,  afwr  the  fignra 
ia  pat  in,  then  which  way  soever  the  globe  turns,  or  ii 
■uipended  the  image  will  hang  or  stand  npright  in  the 
middle. 


JBoMf  Method  i{f  takntg  off  a  perfect  copy  from  a  Primt 
or  Drawixg. 

Taxx  a  piece  of  clear  lantern  bom,  lay  it  upon  tba 
print  or  picture  yon  wish  to  take  off,  then  with  a  crow 
quill,  dipt  in  Indian  ink,  draw  every  gtroke  of  the  onU 
line  upon  the  horn ;  when  dry,  breathe  upon  that  side  of 
the  horn  whereon  you  have  made  your  draught  three  at 
taax  times,  and  clap  it  directly  an  a  damp  piece  of  deaa 
white  P>pet,  with  the  drawn  side  downwards,  then  preaa- 
ing  it  bard  with  the  palm  of  your  hand,  the  drawing  mC 
■tMC  to  yarn  paper,  and  the  horn  come  off  clean. 
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The  reiivified  Pose,  a  curious  Experiment. 

T/KB  a  rose  tint  is  quite  faded,  and  ihrovring  some 
common  sulphar  on  a  chaSng  dish  of  hot  coals,  hold  the 
rose  over  the  Aimes,  and  it  will  become  quite  while. 
Then  dtp  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  g:tving  it  to  any  one, 
tell  him  to  put  ii  in  his  box  or  drawer,  and  af^er  locking  it 
to  give  you  the  key.  Five  or  ais  hours  after  letHRi  hin 
the  key  to  nnlock  his  drawer,  where,  instead  of  the  white 
rose  he  put  in  it,  be  will  find  one  that  is  perfectly  red. 


7b  maim  Mamldtfar  Paper  Franus  tutd  other  tioM^,  at 
Jme  ai  ^Jrah  carved. 

Take  shaviogs  of  paper,  and  soak  them  in  clean  water 
for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  days,  then  boil  them  for 
about  two  hours  in  clean  water;  this  done,  take  them  oat 
of  the  put,  with  as  little  moisture  as  possible,  and  stamp 
them  In  a  stone  mortar  to  a  paste.  When  you  think  it  fine 
enough  tet  it  settle,  pour  off  the  water,  if  any  remains, 
and  put  the  stamped  paper  into  a  linen  bag.  tied  close: 
hang  it  in  fair  water,  and  keep  it  there  till  you  hare  oc- 
casion to  make  use  it,  shifting  the  water  once  a  week, 
and  it  will  keep  good  fur  twelve  months  together.  When 
your  mould  Is  ready,  you  may  at  any  time  take  off  the 
the  stamped  paper,  wringing  out  the  water,  and  temptr- 
ing  it  with  a  Utile  sire,  of  uhat  colour  you  please ;  put  ii 
in  the  mould,  and  with  u  sponge  press  it  down,  and  soak  up 
the  superfluoui  moistnre  from  it.  Having  thus  filled  your 
mould,  set  it  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  room,  and,  when  diy, 
it  will  easily  come  off  the  mould,  and  be  like  plaster  of 
Paris,  of  a  beautiful  white.  You  may  if  you  will,  after- 
wards paint  or  gild  it,  or  maKe  any  use  of  it  you  intended. 
It  will  make  frames  to  pictures ;  likewise  paper  hangings, 
■nulf-bojies,  and  many  other  things.  You  may  aflei- 
wards  cover  them  with  a  clear  hard  vanush,  and  when 
properly  dried  they  will  be  fit  for  ose. 


ArPSNDlX. 


To  ohMUrfiit  aU  torU  of  Grettt  Leava  on  Paper. 

Take  men  leaves  of  trees,  sbrubs,  plants,  and  flowers 
of  a  mo^rate  size:  bruise  or  flatten  the  ribs  of  the  back 
part  with  a  knife  ;  this  done,  have  ready  a  dabber  made 
'  of  a  piece  of  glove  leather,  the  bigness  of  the  palm  of 
your  hand  or  larger,  filled  with  cotton  or  wool,  and  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  stick  Uke  a  punter's  ball ;  then  on 
a  plate  or  Dutch  tile,  mix  some  lamp-black,  with  a  little 
liiueed  oil.  When  thus  you  have  every  thing  in  readi- 
ness, lay  your  green  leaf  on  a  flat  board,  the  smooth  side 
downwards  ;  dip  your  ball  in  the  black  colour,  work  and 
spread  it  atxiut  on  the  clear  part  of  your  plate  or  tile,  or 
on  a  piece  of  board ;  then  black  over  the  back  part  of  your 
leaf,  by  dabbing  it  with  your  ball.  Having  ready  your 
paper,  which  must  be  a  litUe  moistened,  lay  that  side  of 
the  leaf  which  is  furnished  with  colour  on  the  paper,  and 
putting  another  thin  paper  over  it,  press  it  gently  down 
with  the  palm  of  your  hand ;  take  it  off  and  you  will 
hare  a  fair  impression  of  the  leaf  to  the  finest  vein.  This* 
when  thorou^ly  dry,  you  may  colour  either  with  sap* 

E^n  or  ver£gTis,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  leaf  you 
*e  made  an  impressioQ  of  No  miniature  painter  will 
exceed  it  by  copying  it  with  all  his  art  Some  virtuou 
have  made  a  rare  collection  by  this  method,  and  com- 
posed B  useful  herbal,  by  only  drawing  or  painting  tfas 
•tsJk,  and  joining  the  impressions  of  the  leaf  to  it. 
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lu,  or  (ha  £«ld  or  blood,  497. 
nr,  lis. 

mil  bull!  by  the  Emperor,  317. 
uticeicunwn,Ih«lon|at,BlS. 

3D  belweeo  the  qiwen  bee  and 

ubjecti,  76 — 78. 

up,  cipeiimeni  witb,  544. 

Ihe  Rmptror.ud  Geiular,  209. 


Je  iUu»oii,  545. 

dun,  iDKription   id  tht    oa* 

ch  ID,  314. 

—  lUdi-hoDM  a(  382. 
Ihe,  472. 

[•order  caowqucnl  on  aacead- 
ha.  li. 

>le  of  1  Gernus  bUhop,  214. 
Howard,  Iha  pkiluibn- 

— i-<lephaiiU,S3— as. 

dogi,  60—61. 

■  diDciiig  luke,  99. 

ewhile,afindU,85. 
len  ud  ecoDomj  of,  86. 
TaitalioDi  or,  SB. 
rot,  GroUoot,  1S9. 

—  ucounL  of,  br  ■  r*c«nt  tn- 
r,  160. 
Dut'ipilUr,279. 

ooDdt,  474. 

,  tnampbal,  316. 

t'a  doc,  noU,  305. 

ctiol  proceie 

I  OB  Hwra't  crown.  M9. 

S  lh«  Spau^,»17 


on  ia  Iba  Tom,  9M. 
Articboke  nl*  er-U«a,  109. 
Artificial  nuw,  bow  to  b«  fomt^  Uflk 


uHi,  ud  nbtn  foma^  it,  ] 

Atphallic  apiiDf,  ao,  461, 
.Atptuliitei,  Ub,  262. 
Atbana,  antiqnitica  at,  308. 

—  modare,  310. 

—  fint  light  of,  a. 


U  llUl-w^  313. 

AtnKDpberie  daccpliooa,  421. 
Almo^hencal  raftictioB,  434. 
AraluKha^  133. 
Augnaatatum,  (^tia),  US- 
Aaron  borralii,  the,  436. 

idacriptitaofdM^ 


427 


Sibctia,  428. 


nogalar  ipaclaa  o^  I> 


aDdM^plaat,333. 
i  bj  Cjna,  3S4.  tai 
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Cotd,  yean  which  were  ptrticolirij, 

482—487. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  392. 
Ciilumna  RostraU,  279. 
Columns,  immense,  of  tud,  406. 
ComeU,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of, 

415. 

moral  reflections  on,  416. 

three  celehrated,  417. 

the,  of    1807,   1808,  1809, 

1811,418. 

lines  to  tlie,  of  1807,  419. 

Cbne,  a  moving ,  534. 

Copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  362. 

Coppers,  the  devil's,  263. 

Cond,  growth  of,  341. 

— i—  how  propa^ted,  342. 

— ^  organism,  343. 

—  fisheiy,  i6. 

— -  hrancne%  to  make  artificial,  551. 
Crab,  the  soldier,  or  hermit,  69. 
Crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  139, 141. 

Mount  Etna,  143. 

CreUn  Labyrinth,  the,  305. 
Cup  of  Tantalus,  to  make  the,  537. 
Cyrus  invests  the  city  of  Babylon,  224. 
Czartan,  Peter,  11 


Dalmora,  iron  mine  at,  356 ;  descent 

into  the,  356,  357. 
Danube,  the,  449. 
Darius  takes  possession  of  Babylon, 

226. 
Date-tree,  the,  102. 
Dead  sea,  lake  of  the,  262. 
Dean,  iron  works  in  the  forest  of,  354. 

ore,  how  refined  at,  355. 
Dc  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster,  9. 
Demosthene*,  lantern  of,  306. 
Deserts,  sand  waves  of  the,  407, 
Devirs  coppers,  the,  263. 

hole,  1£7. 

cellar,  168. 

•  wind,  the,  405. 

Dial,  a  primitive,  39. 

a  sun,  at  Milton  church,  40. 

Diamond,  formation  of  the,  335. 

mines,  336. 

mode  of  finding,  ib.  337. 


DiamoBd-points  or  iptriBiy  hswhai^ 

337. 
Diana*!  tree,  to  make,  fi37. 
Dioiuea  Muscipula^  112. 
Diving-bell,  517. 

Dr.  Halley-i,  519. 


Djiza,  pyramids  of,  272. 

visit  to,  of  Dr.  CUrke^  271-«T 

Dog,  the,  59. 

—  Dr.  Pkrsons's  obsenratioM  oi,CI 

—  the  Greenland,  61. 
Dogs  of  Tartaiy,  ib. 
Dragon  Arum,  110. 

personified  by  Dr.Thontoiyil 


Dropping-well,  a,  463. 
Droi,  automatons  of  M.  Le,  29. 
Dunmore  park,  cavern  of,  169. 
— — — ^—  observations  on,  by  Ml 
Adam  Walker,  170 

B 

Ear,  the,  of  Dionyiins,  176. 

Earthquake,  dreadful,  at  Antiot^  Sil. 
At  Pontus  and  Maccdon,  370.  ^n^ 
Palestine,  and  Snoyma,  370,  371. 
Damascns,  i6.  At  Plort  Rojsl,  ia 
Jamaica,  ib.  At  Santerini  la  1>»- 
key,  373.  Curious  particulars  of  a 
new  Island  formed  by  an,  37&.-98QL 
AttheCaraccas,381.  InIiina,S86, 
At  the  Island  of  TenerilTe,  478. 

Rarthquakes,  causes  of,  367. 

artificial,  how  to  be  laadi^ 

mentioned  in  SeiipCore^ 


368. 


338. 


—  polishing,   how  performed, 
uses  of  the,  ib. 


ib.    Dreadful,  mentioned  by  Fliiy 
and  others.  369. 
Echo  at  Paisley,  193. 

at  Milan,  194. 
Echoes,  residence  of,  193. 
Eclipse,  a  remarkable,  413. 
Eddystone  light-house,  the,  392. 

superior  form  of  the  preiCBW 


395. 

Eel  Vibrio,  the,  93. 
**  Eflfen  Uyt,**  translation  and  story  o( 

214. 
Egypt,  pyramids  of,  270. 
Egyptian  bean,  the  sacred,  108. 
Elden  hole,  165. 

descent  into^  166. 


Elephant,  the,  52. 

anecdotes  of,  A3— 65. 
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__-, «?«,  187. 

BMMTor  of  Qemuoy,  itoel  chnr  of 

tiM,48. 
■alteph  in  Ely  cathedral,  211. 

mBidtfefd  church,  Dcvon,215. 
Sflwt,  Ui{«  beU  at,  332. 
BmImUos,  rim  det,  173. 
SMorial,  tbo,  280. 
Slcaaa  winds,  the,  401. 
~       Mount,  142. 

— »—  dimensions  of,  14S. 

— — »  Mr.  Brydone's  account  of, 


-^  appearance  and  product 
cf,  a,  Ri^ns  of,  144.  Great 
•rnption  of,  in  1669,  146.  Last 
eruption  o(  147. 

Saphntes,  rirer  of,  222. 

Xverbsting  fira,  152. 

Szample  of  secrat  writing,  &33. 


Yttl,  the,  of  SUnbbMh,  251. 

Mbof  Niagara,  253. 

Viwy  whiriwind,  406 

fifwe,  strange,  of  a  man  in  the  air, 

424. 
fire,  ererlastiag,  152. 
Vire-fly,  the,  note,  451. 
Fish,  the  sailor,  68. 

■  the  hermit,  69. 
— »-  the  pilot,  70. 

lislnng,  remarkable  mode  of,  456L 
Flame,  volcanic,  149. 
Flaming  sword,  meteor  of  a,  428. 
Florence,  cathedral  ot,  205. 
Fly,  the  horned,  90. 
Fly-catching  insect,  ift. 
Flying  mountain  of  Russia,  332. 

—  tiger,  the,  89. 

Fog^  surprising  effect  of,  on  the  Tision, 

432,433. 
Formosa,  mountains  of^  153. 
Fountain  of  Vauduse,  248. 
at  IVoiil,  249. 

■  Plinania,  ih, 

the  hungry,  or  prophetic,  455. 

m  of  hot  water,  465. 

Fountains  of  Solomon,  500. 

Frost,  the  great,  of  1813, 1814, 114. 

&ir,  121. 

Fsego,  mount,  476. 

Funeral  ceremooieeof  the  Chiaase,  21. 


Gaming  on  the  Thames,  123. 

Garden  of  IsoU  Bella,  453. 

Garnet,  340. 

Gaurs,  the,  152. 

Genera,  lake  of,  257. 

Gentlemen,  anecdote  of  two^  destroyed 

by  hot  winds,  132. 
German  bishop,  anecdote  of  a,  214. 
Gethsemane,  garden  o^  499 
Giraffe,  the,  ^. 
Glaciers,  the,  181. 

of  Switzerland,  129. 
des  Bois,  182. 


Glory  seen  on  Mount  Rheall,  422. 

Golconda,  mines  of,  337. 

Gold  native,  ik, 

— —  how  and  where  found,  345. 

— »-•  how  separated,  ib. 

Gold  and  silver,  how  to  discover  firaadi 

in,  548. 
Golden  cave,  the,  186. 
Golenos  oak,  the  large,  106. 
Goose,  the  Solan,  64. 
Grande  Chartreuse,  la,  Bfr.  Gtey'i^vwt 

to,  in  1739,  174. 
Greek  bee-hives,  81. 
Greenlanders'  dogs,  61. 
Grotto  of  Antiparos,  159. 
remarkable,  183. 

in  South Africa,17a 


Grottos,  method  of  building,  at  littlt 

expense,  551. 
Grotto-work,  cement  for,  551* 
Gymnoaophists,  the,  100. 

H 

Hamilton,  description  of  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  by  Sir  W.,  137, 138. 
Harmatans,  cold  winds  called,  132. 
Heart,  machinery  of  the,  2. 
Heda,  mount,  148. 

eruptions  of,  149. 


Henry  Vllth's  chapel,  Westminster  a^ 

bey,  200. 
Herculaneum,  ruins  of,  238. 

■^—  coriosities    found    IB| 


239. 

Hermitage  in  a  cavern,  185. 
Hiero*s  question  to  Archimedes  u 

swered,  549. 
Hills,  ice,  at  PMersbarg.  128. 


Hull  houM  af  l^mtaa,  2t>S. 
Holy  land,  lutot?  af  (be,  190. 
Hamec,  (huwer  ol  mow  dooibad  bj, 

134. 
Uoacr,  tioH  ealleclBd,  78. 

'—  the  hrtt,  who*  feand,  St. 

< turn  liililii.inilml  llii  tii  la.iii. 

Hoontnob,  tima&on  of  Iba,  ?&. 
Horn,  slory  of  tin  SUuburgh.  304. 
Horelop  of  Scivio  Nism,  39. 
UoiM,  the.  49. 

ptaegjTK  OB,  51. 

Hoi  and  cold  tpriti^  464. 


Hot  tern,  puticulv^T,  4M. 
Hot  vinih,  tba,  of  Penja,  139. 
Ilouealot  HoUaKl'i  Kleffr,  179. 

o  Ott  mtmorj  el 


i.c;,.i.r™u" 


217. 


S(.Kildi.3ll, 
Hovaid,  aMalMe  of  Ibe  c«Mnted,  SI . 
Unlet  Puiu,  the  Ukc,  443. 
HungviiD  gold  mine,  «.  rut,  3C9. 
BuDtJag  the  lioi,  38. 
Huilerr,  tbf,  is  Coninll,  317. 
Hydn,  or  polrpe,  93. 
Hjdnalir  dperimfnt.  530. 
BTdratilkll  etperimenl.  Ml. 

1 
I«e,  how  [oiTMd,  127. 

—  hills,  128. 

—  united  «ith  supi,  130. 

—  >  plUce  D^  131. 
Jcebeits,  129. 
niiuien,  iltemale,  54S. 
II  torn  del  Gloufc,  MS. 
lodUn  wipenti.  94. 
InSiouDible  itkt,  le,  4SS. 
Z^ieciat,  532. 

—  Is  nuke  a  golden,  534. 
Neck,  S3S. 


-  red,  li.    Bloc,  a. 

—  felloiT,  ii.     Orean,  it. 
"-  ''d,  for  dn»iag,  536 


Wr^l.i.  Ill  ,.1 

InnlUlae  rfteL 

uf  Dr.B 


S.'Sffii'S 


uOndKli:. 
TMvTtti  ail 


Insect,  Iba  fl(-cald«(,  Ml 
Island  of  Slrphula.  IS. 
^^    oew,  f^kcmea  tr  la  ^rftn 
373— SBO^Bawi  aM  W  to 
in  1720.  *. 
—   afTeacnO^iri. 


laoUMadn  aadbABd^4iX 


Jacab-i  bridge,  444. 
'--par,  340. 

m  da  Pre.  a  bctwc,  UL 
>kini,  Hemrf,  13. 
Jenisaleoi,  lu««or7  J,  4M. 


<^iiit.E^4M.   IWkofcaaiif 
Doloroui  *n,  di. 
Jordan,  csunc  ol  iha  ind,  4« 
-  npiditj  </  Iba.  444. 


lolcripiioa  ia  the  church  of  Si.  Oeaa- 1 

Tint,  al  Parii.  810.  I  Kilei.ja(cap«,  S2J, 

■  BiAunudaunn.A.        V%aa«^ (ha, Mf  Sealk  AfrJa^n 
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Ld>jrioth,  the  Cretma,  JOS. 
Lag*  Maggiore,  453. 
Lake  of  Geneva,  257. 
— »  WahlesUU,  258. 
"^—^  a  sabteiraoeaD,  259. 
«^—  Superior,  450. 
■  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  ik 

Yaog.Tse,  or  Sob  of  the  Sea, 

452. 

—  Vetter,  of  Sweden,  454. 

— —  Cirenitz,  in  Carniola,  456. 

— inflammable,  in  Siberia,  457. 

■'  sulpker,  alto  in  Siberia,  456. 

the  holy,  458. 

Lakes,  why,  have  no  sensible  Udes,  389. 
Lamp,  a,  without  flame,  521. 
Land-sailing  carriages,  513. 
Landes  in  France,  soepberds  of  tae,20. 
Lantern  of  Demostbenet,  306. 

a  solar  magic,  542. 

Lnterns,  Chinese  feast  of,  19. 
latomic,  the,  or  ear  of  Dionysios,  176. 
Leaf,  how  to  obtain  the  true  form  of 

a,  544. 
Life-boat,  invention  of  the,  516. 
Light-hoose,  the  Pharoe,  391* 

'  the  CokMaM  'of  Rhodet, 

392. 


— ^^—  the  Edd  jstone,  A, 

the  BeU  Rock,  396. 

Light,  to  make  au  bum  inder 

552. 
Lime  water,  curious  experuM^ 

543. 
Lion,  the,  57. 
■  hunting,  58. 

Liquids,  to  procnre  tbre*  diiertnt 

looied,  531. 
Longevity,  instances  o^  11 — 14. 
Xioretto,  holy  honse  e^  208. 
Xiouwa,  the,  or  flsbing  bird,  66. 
Londen,  beautifnl  clock  ali  27. 


Magic  squarfi,  589    S4I 

Siagliabedhi,  4. 

Magnifying  mmU  ebjwli  ii  >•  4irik 

544. 
If  aelstrooi,  wi»<peol  of,  469. 
Hahie.  how  made  at  Ofihaili^  98. 
Han  a  aevuif  ttirade,  L 


Man,  figure  of  a,  in  tlM  air,  424. 
—  of  war,  anppeaed  weight  eC  a 

first  rate,  511.    Sxpense  of  baikU 

mg,  512. 
Marble,  tranyparent,  309. 
Maria  Martinozzi,  iaacriptMNi  to^  210l. 
Marmot,  the,  62. 

Matcb-botae,  the  pheaphenc,  523 
Mechanical  theatre^  41. 
Mediterranean,  waters  of  the^  390. 
MeouMn,  aUtues  ef,  304. 
Mesfiory,  strength  o(  4. 
Mercury,  virgiui   found    at 

358. 
Meteor  ef  a  flaaaii^  tweid,  428. 
Middleton^  Sir  Hueh,  441. 
Milan  cathedral,  204. 
MiU  woriced  by  the  dake  eC 

water's  canal,  261. 
Mimosa,  grandiflora,  112. 
Mine,  silver,  of  SahJbeig,  351. 
^~  prejudice  against  wooea  at,  A, 
iron,  354i      At  DaloMwm,  ^' 


Discovesy  nt  a  qoiduilver,  357. 
— -  an  Hungarian  gold,  of  loit  «a- 

tent,  360. 

tin,  361. 

salt,aremarfcablo,iaFbland,a63. 

MiBerai  ^ng  in  BagMdy,  256. 
Mines,  coal,  350. 

diamond  of  Raekooda,  888L 

—  gold  and  silver,  344. 
Miniature  wateh  in  a  ring,  38. 
Minotanr  and  Thejteas,  note,  306. 
Miraculous  vessel,  the,  530. 
Mist,  surprising  elect  o^  oa  the  vin'oo, 

431. 
Mocking-bird,  the,  67. 
Modem  Athens  deicrihed,  310. 
Monarchy  of  the  boos,  iBtarettiif  ao» 

count  of,  76. 
Money,  how  to  diseowir  if  ft  bo  bad  or 

g»Si,550. 
Monk,  whirlpool  eaUod  tU,  460. 
Montgolfier,  OKendiag  power  of  ^  5 15i» 
MoHuaoBt  to  Mr.  John  Stnag^  216, 
— ^^—  Bancrofl'sy  tftu 
to  ModaMt  LnnuM.  SwiU 


zerland,  219. 

of  Loodon,  868. 


hierogi^hici    oa'  the,  of 


if^^mf^t*^  oxolaioed.  269. 
Mortar,  large  bnM|  388. 


^- 
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Monk  cert,  wtnl,  )9G. 

ofSoUu  SeIiDi,3Sa. 

Haosi  .Krmnl,  474. 

Mucn,  *7i. 

F-p.,47S. 

Harata,  496. 

Eua,  142. 

■ ■finMSOMUot  143.  Hr. 

Br^done'l  lecoaal  of,  li.  Pn-dacu 
o^  i6.    PnHfWCUirani,  ib.    DxTuiocu  C 

t)M  si,  146.      Kniplion    al  1766,   r 


NMtatiMl  nwttnr,  kk  Wl 

NonlHn  l^M.  MWC  rfi^  . 
N«^  Uw  bind  ^bB  ^te 


I  of,  143. 


147. 

HoBBi  Hvda.  148. 

Olirel,  49/ 

Velu'iai,  134. 

■ trjiftioat  at,  135^ 

Ui. 

BIwiouiB  of  SMfs,  333. 
of  PoLwi,  348 

T^le,  45a. 

atJitpa.iTl. 

tlie  Andes,  472. 

. PKhioctu,  473, 

oil,  474. 


obactiatioH  h^4I 
HltacKof  IW,4K. 

0.iy  .priDS»,  462. 

Old  Suiim,  333. 

Olim  nusnt,  499: 

Opal,  tlw,34B. 

OpOS,  U  UtMMM.lL 


PaliB-U««,  the.  IffiJ. 
Pilmyrm.  mix*  of.  a2i 


Motcle-tiwil  biog^  fsrmtlioa  «(  (be,  I 


Niplei,  nrlbquk*  il,  139. 

Nuun]  bndgc  in  Vi/giau,  292. 
Miurclh,  5U1. 

NewiDD,  (piuph  Id  Sir  luac,  313. 

Ne"  Riier,  the,  410. 

KUgm,  Olb  of,  353. 

birdi  how  de»ln)r«d  »t,  3M. 

lodian  deitroy«rii,  ii. 

iiiuid  to  the  middle  o(,  25S. 

mnirkable  eiripe  (rciiD,  256. 

■ moboif  ■!,  li. 

Nin>b«  iiJinds,  IhB,  101. 

Nigbt -blowing  Cenui.  III. 

Niji^  touKt  of  lh»,  44S.    Orertoiriiig 


^.&£L 


Keyp'. 


iDlhi 


446.     Fern 
s,  447.    Di*Uibu(iaoJ 


Pe»k  ei  TeMtfBe,  476. 

477. 
Pedeiifi«ii*» 

Pnoul.  fbuntuD  ti.  S49. 
Pcntpolii,  mini  rf.  241, 

Peter,  ibe  wild  ba(.  219. 
Petci  the  Gnu.  •mloual  oaM  I 

III  limple  irscnput*,  M>> 
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Tree,  to  make  Diana's,  537. 

Trent,  rise  and  name  of,  439.    Caaal 
tunnel,  tftu   . 

Triumphal  arches,  316. 
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Vallisneria  sptnlls,  113. 
Vatican,  the,  at  Rome,  449 
Vaucaoson,  automaton  of  M.  29. 
Vajicluse,  fountain  of,  248. 
Vavaoo,  story  of  the  governor  of,  154( 
Velocipede^  or  pedestrian's  accelerator- 
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ioTeator  of  the,  523. 


Venus's  ily-irap,  112. 
Versailles,  palace  of,  284. 
Vessel,  the  miraculous,  530. 
Vesurius,  mount,  134. 

devasutions  by,  135 — 14^ 


Vetter,  lake,  of  Sweden,  454. 
Vibrio  anguillula,  or  eel  ribrio,  93. 
Villa,  Roman,  near  Oxford,  336. 
Virgin  mercury,  358« 
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WirblEr,  th«  lupaib,  of  Nc»  South 

W.)e.,  65. 
Walch,  a  rapciling,  38. 
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WiUr-clDck,  »curiou.,45. 
Wtierloobrlilgt,3»l. 
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West  laiiii  spider,  Ihe  great,  BB. 
Westminster  ahbey,  199. 
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